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and  leaf  cutting,  of  fine  colour  and  beautiful  quality,  9  ins.  diameter. 
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H.M.  the  Prince  of  Wales 

Queen  Mary  1929  1936 


A  copy  o/  our  New 
Brochure  will  he  sent 
tree  upon  application. 


A  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
CHAIRS  |  open  hacks  of  shaped  lat- 
tice work  with  raised  carved  paterae. 


A  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  SILVER 
TABLE;  with  surface  fret  to  frieze,  square 
tapered  legs,  carved  open  foliated  hrackcts. 


We  are  hoping  to  have  the  furniture 
illustrated  on  show  at  our  forthcoming 
Exhibition  at  The  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  during  the 
month  of  December. 
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English  language. 
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Oval  Oil  Painting,  on  Canvas,  size  15  x  I2i  inches,  by  GEORGE  MORLAND 

'While  thus  with  agonizing  sigh 
They  view'd  the  fatal  place, 
Louisa's  mild,  yet  steadfast  eyes 
Were  fix'd  on  Henry's  face.' 

See  'The  Tale  of  Louisa,'  by  Miss  Bowdler,  of  Bath. 
Engraved  by  T.  Gaugain.    From  the  Collection  of  W.  Lockett  Agnew. 
Sold  at  Christie's,  June  ISth,  1923,  for  £630,  now  offered  at  £200. 
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Eighteenth-century  Automat 
Musical  Box.  enamelled  in  royal 
blue,  the  front  decorated  with  a 
spray  in  rose  diamonds.  On 
pressing  the  push-piece  at  the 
side  the  lid  springs  open,  reveal- 
ing and  setting  in  motion  the 
musical  and  automatic  scene.  The 
gentleman  wears  a  red  hunting 
coat  and  is  playing  the  cello.  The 
figure  of  the  little  girl  is  enamelled 
in  pale  blue,  with  coloured  roses, 
and  dances  up  and  down,  while 
the  lady,  in  white  and  yellow, 
plays  a  harp.  Both  her  hands  are 
seen  playing,  one  in  front  of  the 
harp  and  one  behind.  The  music 
is  a  charming  tune,  in  the  style  of 
an  Irish  jig.  The  background  of 
the  scene  is  beautifully  enamelled 
in  dark  purple,  green,  blue,  etc. 
The  base  opens  as  a  patch-box. 


BERRld 


EST.  I860 


Members  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


25,   PICCADILLY,    LONDON,  W.I 


CABLES  :  BERANTIQUE,  LONDON 


TELEPHONE  :  REGENT  1403 


NEW  YORK:  BERRY-HILL,  Inc.,  I,  EAST  57th  STREET. 

and   at  MONTREAL 


WE  STILL  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  SPECIMENS  OR  ENTIRE  COLLECTIONS  OF  PRECIOUS  ART  OBJECTS  AND  SNUFF  BOXES 
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DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SJLVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 

29,  OLD  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 


(Our  only  address) 


Telephone:    REGENT  1396 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER-GILT  CUP  AND  COVER,  24  IN.  HIGH.  Maker: 
London  Hall  Mark,  1782.     From  the  collection  of  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 


HENRY  GREENWAY 
Special  Price  £98-0-0. 
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M^iwi   RH.tNT  3<MJ  Si  J041  T#lf«mmi.  'RESEMBLE.  LONDON.' 


FARM  AT  HERSHAM 

by 

R.  O.  DUNLOP,  A.R.A. 
25  x  30  inches. 


THE  ABOVE  PICTURE  IS  INCLUDED  IN  MESSRS.  AGNEW'S  PRESENT  EXHIBITION 
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CHARLES  ANGELL 


(Member  of  the 
British  Antique 
Dealers' 
Association) 

Established  1804 


ALSO  FOR 
SALE 

Large  Stock  of 
Antique  Eng- 
lish Furniture, 
China,  Glass, 
Pict  ures,  etc. 


Enquiries  invited 
and  large  clear 
photographs 
gladly  sent  upon 
request. 

Moderate  prices. 


Fine  Antique  Cut  GlaisjChand el ier  fitted  with  eight  aims,  and 
hung  with  numerous  glass  drops  in  tiers,  chains,  etc.  Wired 
for  electric  light.  Perfect  condition.  Height  3  ft.  6  in. 
Diameter  2  ft.  6  in.  Also  in  stock,  another  very  similar 
Chandelier,  which  would  almost  make  a  pair  to  this  one. 

34,    MILSOM    STREET,  BATH 

Telephone :  Bath  2762.  Telegrams  and  Cables :  'Antiques  Bath.' 


LEONARD  KNIGHT 


An  unusual  Sheraton  mahogany  Dressing  Table  of  fine  quality  and 
colour,  and  all  original.  The  right-hand  end  section  over  the  drawer 
hinges  and  forms  a  well,  and  there  is  a  slide  over  the  two  left-hand 
drawers.   Width  3  ft.  6  ins.,  back  to  front  I  ft.  9  ins.,  height  2ft.  9  ins, 

LEONARD   KNIGHT  LTD. 

75,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  ABBEY  6836  Telegrams:  '  Knightique,  London' 


<eKG9iot 

36  9tyfi  Street 

Qxfvrcf 

9lLpfwne  OxfrrJL  4191 

IS    CARRYING  ON 

with  the  same  unvarying  standard 
of  good  taste  and  originality. 


Set  six  Chippendale  Single 
Chairs  in  mahogany. 


Exporter  to   America  and 
Dominions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  SENT 
ON  REQUEST. 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 

34,  MARyLEBONE  HIGH  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.i 

We  could  lill  most  ol  this  modest  space  with 
an  illustration  of  a  decanter  or  specimen  slass 
already  perfectly  familiar  to  every  collector. 
Instead,,  may  we  cmphasi-c  that  most  types  of 

ENGLISH,  IRISH  &  CONTINENTAL 
GLASS 

arc  stocked  by  us  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Our  prices  remain  stable,  but  arc  easier  for 
specimens  in  good  supply.  1  lie  value  of  rare 
glasses  will  increase. 

We  arc  always  ready  to  put  our  experience 
at  the  disposal  of  collectors  and  students 
irrespective  of  commercial  considerations. 
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PEG    WOFFINGTON    AND  HER 

PORTRAITS 


Hv  MAJOR-CHNI.KAL   SIR  JOHN  I1ANBUKY-WILLIAMS 


SHK  had  a  head  of  bcautif 
form,  perched  like  a  l)ii 
upon  a  throat  massive  y 


HE  h.ul  a  head  of  beautiful 

ird 
yet 

shapely  and  smooth  as  a  column 
of  alabaster,  asymmetrical  brow, 
black  eyes  full  of  file  and  tender- 
ness, a  delicious  mouth,  with  a 
hundred  varying  expressions,  and 
that  marvellous  faculty  of  giving 
beauty  alike  to  love,  or  scorn,  a 
sneer  or  a  smile."  The  above  pic- 
ture of  her  by  Van  Loo  hung  .it  my 
old  home,  Coldbrook  Park,  Mon- 
mouthshire, from  the  days  of  Sir 
(  harles  Hanbury  Williams  ( i  708 
1759),  until  it  was  sold  by  my  eld- 
est brother,  and  after  an  interval 
ofover  fifty  years  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  recover  it  at  a  sale  in  London. 
There  were  mentioned  in  Thk 
Connoisski  r,  from  i()o.j  onwardl, 
by  W.J.  Lawrence,  various  pictures 
of  'peg,'  the  first  mention  repro- 
ducing the  picture  by  Van  Loo, 
showing  her  with  the  birdcage.* 
This  is  now  in  the  Jones  Collec- 
tion, Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
where  it  is  described  as  follows  : 

55a.  MARGARET  {'PEG')  WOF- 
FINGTON (b.  17 18,  d.  1760),  actress. 
Half-length,  three-quarter  face  portrait  of  a 
woman  turning  slightly  and  inclining  her 
head  to  the  spectator's  lift,  and  looking 
towards  the  spectator.  She  has  brown  eyes 
and  dark  brown  hair;  she  wears  a  lace-edged 
cap  with  blue  ribbons,  and  a  decollete  blue  dress  trimmed 
with  lace.  Her  left  arm  rests  in  front  of  her  on  a  stone  ledge; 
her  right  elbow  also  rests  on  the  ledge,  and  her  right  hand 
points  upwards  to  a  canary  which  is  perched  on  her  left 
shoulder.  On  the  left  is  a  cage;  in  front  of  her  on  the  ledge  is 
a  white  transparent  cloth  edged  with  lace.  Brown  back- 
ground. Canvas,  35  by  27.  601 — 1882. 

*  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1904,  p.  42. 


PEG  WOFFINGTON  :  BY  JEAN  BAPTISTE  VAN  LOO  :  PAINTED  ABOUT  1742  :  IN 
Till     POSSESSION  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  SIR  JOHN    H  ANBURY- WILLIAMS,  K.C.B. 


This  picture  was  lent  to  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  of  1867  (No.  378)  by  the  Rev.  A. 
G.  Cornwall  as  a  work  of  J.  B.  Van  Loo,  and 
was  sold  in  1869.  Various  names — Highmore, 
Hogarth,  Hudson,  Knapton,  H.  Morland, 
Pond,  etc.— have  been  suggested  as  those  of 
artists  who  might  have  painted  it. 
A  very  similar  picture,  differing  only  in 
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PEG  (MARGARET)  WOFFINGTON.  LYING  PARALYSED  IN  BED  :  PAINTED  BY  ARTHUR  POND  ABOUT 
1758  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE   TRUSTEES   OF    THE    NATIONAL   PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  LONDON 


slight  particulars  such  as  the  drapery  on  the 
parapet,  and  measuring  35^  in.  by  28  in. 
formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  was 
sold  at  Christie's  in  1885;  it  was  lot  68  at  the 
sale,  in  February  191 1,  at  New  York  of  the 
Robert  Hoe  Collection  (see  the  reproduction 
in  the  sale  catalogue),  when  it  was  sold  as  a 
portrait  of  Peg  Woffington  by  Hogarth.  The 
late  Mr.  Francis  Harvey,  who  bought  it  in 
1885,  is  said  to  have  thought  it  was  by 
Nathaniel  Hone;  the  late  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
is  said  to  have  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
painting  by  Hogarth. 

At  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  por- 
trait of  Peg  Woffington  by  Arthur  Pond, 
which  depicts  her  wearing  a  similar  cap. 
Judging  by  a  photograph,  there  are  points  of 
similarity  of  style  between  the  painting  in  the 
Jones  Collection  and  the  portrait  of  Audrey 
Harrison,  Viscountess  Townshend,  which  was 
lent  by  the  Marquis  Townshend  to  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Exhibition  of  1867.  As  regards 
above  notes,  I  have  never  seen  the  Lonsdale 
version  of  the  birdcage  picture,  but  there  are 


obvious  differences  be- 
tween my  picture  and 
that  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum, 
though  only  so  slight 
as  to  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are 
both  the  work  of  J.  B. 
Van  Loo,  who  also 
painted  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams 
and  two  other  pictures 
of  mine  coming  from 
my  old  home,  namely, 
the  large  picture  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  given 
by  him  to  my  ancestor 
(original  of  which  was 
sold  to  Catharine  II 
with  the  other  Hough- 
ton pictures), and  that 
of  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (similar 
to  those  at  Petworth 
and  Althorp).  Before 
recovering  the  Cold- 
brook  picture  I 
bought  a  small  picture  of  'Peg'  described 
as  follows  in  the  Sale  Catalogue:  'highmore 
— Portrait  of  Peg  Woffington,  in  blue  dress, 
resting  her  arms  on  a  book  of  music,  29  in. 
X  24  in.'  This  appeared  among  a  'lot'  from 
various  sources. 

There  appear  to  be  various  similar  pictures 
with  various  attributions.  It  is  however  ex- 
actly like  the  illustration  shown  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  April,  1908,  and  noted  as  Peg 
Woffington  as  Elvira  in  'The  Spanish  Friar.'  (Or- 
iginal painting  in  possession  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Morris,  Dublin.)  The  article  written  on  it  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  ends  as  follows:  'The 
unpublished  portrait  of  the  famous  actress 
with  which  this  article  is  embellished  will  serve 
to  accentuate  the  vivacity  of  her  letter.  It 
represents  her  as  Elvira  in  The  Spanish  Friar, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  by  Benjamin 
Wilson  in  the  collection  of  T.  B.  Morris,  Esq., 
of  Dublin.  Purely  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
replica  of  this  portrait  in  the  Garrick  Club, 
one  has  a  malicious  pleasure  in  giving  it  to  the 
world.  Although  the  Garrick  was  primarily 
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instituted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  drama, 
the  eommittee  refuse  to  allow  any  of  its  treasures 
to  he  reprodueed.'  *  There  appear  to  he  varieties 
of  this  picture,  'six  or  mote  similar  portraits  ol 
several  different  ladies  who  are  always  called  either 
/'<;'  Woffiiiglon  or  I.adv  Statin  Churchill  and  there 
are  photographs  of  several  of  them  .it  the  National 

Portrait  Gallery.'  t 

W  e  had  a  pit  line  .it  Coldhrook  catalogued  as 
follows:  '/.tidy  Maria  Churchill,  wife  of  Colonel 
Churchill,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Maria  Skerrit,  with  music  book  open  before  her,' 
bv  A.  \..  Kchardt.  This  w.is  bought  by  Lord  Or- 
ford  and  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Scott  Murray.  Canon 

*  Highmoir  w.t*  l  7H0.  Benjamin  Wilson.  17^1    1  7IIH. 

t('.  K.  Adams's  letter  to  my  iistrr  of  February  ioth.io/j<).  J.H.W. 


MAKC.AKII  WOFFINGTON  MEZZOTINT  ItV  J  I  Milk  M  l  I  K 
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A  PORTRAIT  SAID  TO  BE  OF  PEG  WOFFINGTON  :  POSSIBLY  BY  FRANCIS 
HA  YUAN  :  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


Fcllowes  at  Windsor  has  a  picture 
somewhat  like  it,  which  is  named  as 
Susanna  Vansittart.  This  shows  many 
little  differences  of  detail  quite  apart 
from  the  face  and  the  figure,  and  the 
music-book  is  rather  differently 
drawn. 

Miss  Oswald  Smith,  of  Shottes- 
brookc  Park,  near  to  Maidenhead, 
has  another  picture  of  this  elusive 
lady.  She  has  a  pearl  brooch,  same  as 
mine,  a  blue  dress  and  gold-spangled 
scarf,  described  in  her  catalogue — 
'Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Richardson,' 
with  a  pencil  note  by  the  late  Oswald 
Smith,  Esq. — *?  Susanna  Vansittart.' 

AN  ODE  'ON  MRS.  WOFFINGTON' 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  HANBURY  WILLIAMS 

Tho'  Peggy's  charms  have  oft  been  sung, 
The  darling  theme  of  every  tongue. 

New  praises  still  remain; 
Beauty  like  her's  may  well  infuse 
New  flights,  new  fancies,  like  a  Muse, 

And  brighten  every  strain. 
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'Tis  not  her  form  alone  I  prize, 
Which  every  fool  that  has  his  eyes, 

As  well  as  I  can  see; 
To  say  she's  fair  is  but  to  say, 
When  the  sun  shines  at  noon  'tis  day, 

Which  none  need  learn  of  me. 

But  I'm  in  love  with  Peggy's  mind, 
Where  every  virtue  is  combined, 

That  can  adorn  the  fair, 
Excepting  one  you  scarce  can  miss, 
So  trifling  that  you  would  not  wish 

That  Virtue  had  been  there. 

She  who  professes  all  the  rest, 

Must  sure  excel  the  prude  whose  breast 

That  Virtue  shares  alone; 
To  seek  perfection  is  a  jest, 
They  who  have  fewest  faults  the  best, 

And  Peggy  has  but  one. 

(Note  to  above.)  'She  was  born  in  Dublin,  1718; 
for  her  education  she  was  indebted  to  Madame 
Violante  (the  present  Mrs.  Garrick),  a  French  lady 
of  good  reputation,  and  famous  for  feats  of  agility ; 
from  her  instructions  she  learned  that  easy  action 
and  graceful  deportment  which  she  improved  by  un- 
remitting application.  She  acted  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
in  1 738 :  this  gay,  dissipated,  good-humoured  rake, 
she  represented  with  so  much  ease,  elegance  and  pro- 


PHOEBE  :  PEG  WOFFINGTON  IN  HAT  AND  LACE  FICHU  :  PAINTED 
AND  ENGRAVED  IN  MEZZOTINT  BY  PIETER  VAN  BLEECK  IN  1747 
THE  LIBRARY,  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION 


A  VERY  RARE  MEZZOTINT  BY  M.  JACKSON  FROM  A  PAINTING 
BY  JOHN  LEWIS  :  BY   PERMISSION,   WINDSOR  CASTLE  LIBRARY 


priety  of  deportment  that  no  male  actor  has  since 
equalled  her.  Her  chief  merit  consisted  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  females  of  high  rank  and  of  dignified 
elegance,  whose  graces  in  deportment,  as  well  as 
foibles,  she  understood  and  displayed  in  a  lively  and 
pleasing  manner.  The  fashionable  irregularities  and 
sprightly  coquetry  of  a  Millamant,  Lady  Townley, 
Lady  Betty  Modish,  and  Maria,  were  exhibited  by 
her  with  that  happy  ease  and  gaiety,  and  with  such 
powerful  attractions,  that  the  excesses  of  these 
characters  appeared  not  only  pardonable  but  agree- 
able; her  Pliant  in  Congreve's  Double  Dealer  was 
whimsical.  In  Mr.  Day,  in  The  Committee,  she  made 
no  scruple  to  disguise  her  beautiful  countenance; 
she  aimed  at  general  excellence,  and  with  this  view 
she  visited  Paris.  Colley  Cibber,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
was  her  humble  admirer — he  played  Fondlewise  to 
her  Letitia,  in  The  Old  Bachelor.  She  acted  Cordelia 
and  Ophelia  to  Garrick's  Lear  and  Hamlet;  her  com- 
pany was  sought  after  by  persons  of  the  first  rank 
and  character,  who  were  proud  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  charmed  with  her  conversation;  she  was  Presi- 
dent of  a  select  society  of  Beaux  Esprits,  called  "The 
Beefsteak  Club,"  and  was  the  only  woman  admitted. 
She  was  mistress  of  a  good  understanding  much  im- 
proved by  company  and  books.  She  died  1 760.  She 
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MRS  WOITIM.TON  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  |.  I'ABIR  A  IT  IK  Mil  I'AINTIN'li 
BY  H  .I'll  WIRING  :  THE  LIBRARY.  WINDSOR  I  ASTI.I  .  BY  II  RMISSION 

was  not  unlike  in  her  person  to  Miss  FaiTCtt,  the 
present  amiable  and  accomplished  Countess  of 
Derby.' 

TO  MRS.  WOFFINGTON,  1740 

If  when  the  breast  is  rent  with  pain. 

It  be  no  crime,  the  nymph  should  know  it; 

O  Woffington  accept  the  strain. 

Pity!  though  you'll  not  cure  the  poet. 

Should  you  reject  my  ardent  prayer, 
Yet  send  not  back  the  am'rous  paper; 

My  pangs  may  help  to  curl  your  hair. 
My  passion  fringe  the  glowing  taper. 

No  more  the  Theatre  I  seek, 

But  when  I'm  promised  there  to  find  you; 
All  Horton's  merits  now  grow  weak, 

And  Give  remains  far,  far  behind  you. 

'Tis  thus  the  polished  pebble  plays, 
And  gains  awhile  some  vulgar  praises; 

But  soon  withdraws  its  feeble  rays, 
When  the  superior  diamond  blazes. 

Who  sees  you  shine  in  Wildair's  part, 
But  sudden  feels  his  bosom  panting? 

Your  very  sex  receive  the  dart, 

And  almost  think  there's  nothing  wanting. 


I.OVKI.Y  IM.(;r;Y 

A  NKW  HOMO 

I 

Once  more  I'll  tune  my  vocal  shell, 
To  hills  and  dales  my  passion  tell, 
A  (lame  which  time  can  never  quell, 

Thai  burns  for  lovely  Peggy. 
Ye  grealei  I>.imIs  the  lyre  should  hit, 
For  say  what  subject  is  more  fit, 
Than  to  record  the  sparkling  wil, 
And  bloom  of  lovely  Peggy. 

II 

The  sun  first  rising  in  1  he  morn, 

Thai  painls  the  dew-bespangled  thorn, 

Does  not  so  much  the  day  adorn, 

As  does  my  lovely  Peggy. 
And  when  in  Thetis  lap  of  rest, 
He  streaks  with  gold  the  ruddy  west, 
He's  not  so  beauteous  as  undress'd 

Appears  my  lovely  Peggy. 

Ill 

Were  she  array'd  in  rustic  weed, 
With  her  the  bleating  doc  ks  I'd  feed, 
And  pipe  upon  my  oaten  reed. 

To  please  my  lovely  Peggy. 
With  her  a  cottage  could  delight. 
All's  happy  when  she's  in  my  sight, 
But  when  she's  gone  it's  endless  night, 

All's  dark  without  my  Peggy. 


PEG  tH  MALE  ATTIRE,  AS  THE  FEMALE  VOLUNTEER,  1746  :  AN  EN- 
GRAVING  IN  THE  LIBRARY,  WINDSOR  CASTLE,   BY  PERMISSION 
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IV 

The  zephyr's  air,  the  violet  blows, 
Or  breathes  upon  the  damask  rose, 
He  does  not  half  the  sweets  disclose, 

That  does  my  lovely  Peggy. 
I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  day, 
And,  trust  me,  nought  but  truth  I  say, 
The  fragrant  breath  of  blooming  May, 

Was  not  so  sweet  as  Peggy. 

V 

While  bees  from  flow'r  to  flow'r  shall  rove, 
And  linnets  warble  through  the  grove, 
Or  stately  swans  the  waters  love, 

So  long  shall  I  love  Peggy. 
And  when  death  with  his  pointed  dart, 
Shall  strike  the  blow  that  rives  my  heart, 
My  words  shall  be  when  I  depart, 

'Adieu,  my  lovely  Peggy!' 


(Later  on  his  ardour  seems  to  have  cooled, 
as  the  next  Ode  shows.— J.H.W.) 

TO  MRS.  WOFFINGTON 

^written  in  July  1744) 
In  imitation  of 
Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam. 

Hor.  Lib.  2  Od.  8. 

If  heav'n  upon  thy  perjur'd  head, 
Had  the  least  mark  of  vengeance  shed, 

For  all  thy  hate  to  truth; 
Had  ev'n  diminished  any  grace, 
Lit  up  one  pimple  in  thy  face, 

Or  rotted  but  one  tooth, 

I  would  believe  it's  pow'rs;  but  you 
More  fair,  as  still  more  faithless  grow, 

Charms  flow  from  perjuries; 
The  more  you  cheat,  we  trust  the  more, 
Each  jilting  tear's  a  fruitful  show'r, 
That  makes  fresh  beauties  rise. 

By  Venus,  Cupid,  ev'ry  pow'r, 
To  love  propitious  you're  forswore, 

Regardless  of  their  wrath; 
By  tricks  and  cheats,  and  lies  you  live, 
By  breach  of  word  and  honour  thrive, 
Like  my  good  Lord  of  Bath. 

But  at  each  broken  oath  and  vow, 
Indulgent  Venus  smiles  you  know, 

Who  have  so  often  tried  her; 
And  Cupid  can't  be  angry  sure, 
While  thus  new  vot'ries  you  procure, 
And  stretch  his  empire  wider. 

See  all  our  youth  confess  thy  pow'r, 
They  but  behold  thee  and  adore, 

And  press  to  drag  thy  chain; 
And  tho'  we  swear,  and  brag  we're  free, 
Repentant  Darnley  longs  like  me, 
To  be  thy  slave  again. 

That   beauteous    face,    those  heavenly 
charms, 

The  cautious  mother's  breast  alarms, 

For  her  young  darling  son ; 
And  each  penurious  father  fears, 
Lest  their  unthinking  am'rous  heirs, 
Should  gaze  and  be  undone.* 

In  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams  (Earl  of  Ilchester 
and  Mrs.  Langford  Brooke),  the 
following  notes  appear  ( 1 744) : 

'We  really  knew  nothing  of  their 
liaison,  until  it  was  practically  at  an 
end.  Late  in  May  Lord  Lincoln  left  a 


MARGARET  WOFFINGTON  AS  MRS.  FORD  :  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVING  BY  FABER,  1751 
FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  E.  HAYTLEY  :  LIBRARY,  WINDSOR  CASTLE,  BY  PERMISSION 


*  The  above  seems  to  end  the  bard's  lyric 
friendship  with  Peg. — J.H.W. 
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PEG  AS  PAIMIH  HY  I  I  HKHVKIU  Hit  \KI>I  AND 
EN'GKAYI  I>  H\   I'l  \KSON     U  1NOSOK  I  AM  I.E  I  IHR \KY 


note  .it  I  I.tiilxiry  Williams's  door,  with  .1  message  from  his 
nix  If,  Henry   I'elliam,  to  inlorni  liim  the  Kini^  had 

been  pleased  lo  name  him  a  Knight  ol  the  Hath.  He  adder! 
to  Ins  (  oiiim  at  1 1  la  I  ions,  "The  King  insists  it|)on  Mts.  Wofli  ny- 
lon's being  knighted  this  very  evening!"  Hy  then,  how- 
ever,  theii  l<>\r  was  already  cooling;  and  the  affair  must 
have  ended  soon  afterwards,  lor,  on  June  abth,  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  (Iharles,  "I  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Wolhng- 
ton,  hut  enquired,  and  hear  she  lives  at  Teddington.  Kigby 
will  have  told  you  that  Lord  Darnley  is  on  the  tapis  attain. "  ' 

On  August  ibth,  1744,  Charles  wrote  from  Cold- 
brook  : 

'I  recover  strength  slowly,  and  look  pale  and  mighty 
fair.  I  helieve  if  Mrs.  Woffington  saw  me  she  would  venture 
from  Darnley  lor  hall-an-hour's  conversation.  I  am  glad  tin- 
man has  got  his  mare  again.  She  is  so  handsome  that  any- 
body must  like  her,  and  lie  is  so  111  li  that  any  woman  must 
like  him.  I  am  forced  to  he  content  with  her  picture,  which 
I  have  hung  up  in  my  room  in  the  wood,  which  is  very  like 
her  and  very  handsome.  I  sit  and  look  at  thai  and  my  papei 
in  turns;  and  I  helieve  pleasant  subjects  to  look  at  inspire 
very  well.' 

The  above  letter  to  Henry  Fox  was  answered  as 
follows  by  the  lat- 
ter: 


I  did  not  know  Lord  Darnley  had  got  Mrs.  Wolhngton  again. 
It  sin  prises  me;  for  'tis  hard  to  think  he  gives  her  more  money,  and 
much  harder  to  imagine  any  other  reason  for  her  leaving  you.  But  I 
can't  hear  you  should  care  about  it,  as  I  sec  you  do.' 

This  was  the  end.  Clearly  no  hearts  were  broken.  Their 
love  passages  seem  to  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a  passing 
fancy  than  of  a  great  passion,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed. Hanbury  Williams  was  sad  and  dejected,  no  doubt, 
and  felt  piqued  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  cast  aside.  But 
his  gift  of  putting  aside  his  cares  came  to  the  rescue,  and  within 
a  few  months  he  was  himself  again. 

Woffington  was  frail  like  many  of  her  compeers.  Her  in- 
constancy cannot  have  come  to  him  as  a  surprise;  nor  can 
he  have  placed  her  on  any  lofty  pedestal.  Enslaved  by  her 
many  charms,  he  had  tried  'writing  tenderly'  for  a  while. 
Yet  he  always  rated  his  political  satires  in  a  class  above  his 
flights  into  the  realms  of  sentiment;  and  many  a  good  judge 
agreed  with  him.  He  wrote  in  1 746 : 

'To  heights  like  these  your  Muse  should  fly. 
To  others  leave  the  middle  sky, 
Whose  wings  are  weak  and  flabby; 
Leave  these  to  some  young  Foppington, 
Who  takes  your  leavings,  Woffington. 
And  tunes  his  odes  to  Peggy.' 
(Ode  to  the  Author  of  The  Conquered  Duchess.) 

Charles  and  Peg  Woffington  can  have  met  but  seldom  in 
days  to  come,  for  the  former  was  constantly  abroad.  Yet  he 
always  retained  a  soft  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  wayward 

{Continued  on  page  266) 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY.  TEDDINGTON 


THE   RIDDLES   OF  THE  QUEEN 

OF  SHEBA 

IN  SWISS  AND  ALSATIAN  TAPESTRIES 

By  DR.  BETTY  KURTH 


THERE  are  several  biblical  and  literary 
subjects,  which  are  to  be  found,  par- 
ticularly in  textiles,  in  tapestries  and 
embroideries,  and  which  can  rarely  be  seen 
in  frescoes,  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art. 
Such  subjects  are  for  example  The  Cunning  of 
Women,  pictured  in  many  highly  artistic  tex- 
tile works  and  The  Story  of  Esther,  especially 
favoured  by  tapestry-weavers.  Another  sub- 
ject which  appears  almost  exclusively  in 
tapestries  is  The  Riddles  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
I  have  succeeded  in  finding  up  to  the  present 
six  tapestries  of  different  date,  illustrating 
this  subject,  all  of  Upper-Rhenish  origin. 

The  earliest  piece,  a  hanging  of  great  ar- 
tistic value,  formerly  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 


No.  I.— TAPESTRY  ILLUSTRATING  THE  RIDDLES  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA  :  UPPER  RHENISH  :  LAST 
QUARTER  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  HINCKLE  SMITH  COLLECTION  :  PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 


collection,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hinckle  Smith, 
Philadelphia,  was  to  be  seen  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  London 
in  1906  (No.'i).*  This  small  but  very  beauti- 
ful tapestry  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Its  style,  influenced  by 
the  etchings  of  the  Master  E.S.,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  other  cognate  works  of  the  Upper- 
Rhine,  t 

The  picture  shows  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
testing  King  Solomon's  wisdom.  She  holds  in 
her  hand  two  flowers,  one  of  which  is  real, 
the  other  artificial.  In  the  foreground  and  in 
front  of  her  are  two  children,  gathering  apples, 
one  a  girl,  one  a  boy,  both  wearing  shirts. 
The  youthful  king,  seated  on  a  canopied 

throne,  splendidly 
lined  with  brocade,  has 
to  answer  two  ques- 
tions and  to  tell  which 
is  the  real  flower  and 
which  the  girl.  The 
Gothic  scrolls  bear 
legends,  explaining  the 
subject.  The  inscrip- 
tionof  theQueenreads : 

' Bescheydmich,  kunig, 
oh  blumen  undkind, 
Glich  an  art  oder 
unglich  sind." 

(Tell   me  king, 

*  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition,  London,  1906,  pi. 
LXVIII,  p.  189,  No.  11; 
Betty  Kurth,  Die  Deutschen 
Bildteppiche  des  Mittelalters, 
Wien,  1926,  vol.  I,  p.  133; 
vol  II,  pi.  153. 
|  R.  F.  Burckhardt,  Gewirkte 
Bildteppiche  des  XV.  und  XVI. 
Jahrhunderts  im  Historischen 
Museum  zu  Basel,  Leipzig,  1923, 
p.  49;  Betty  Kurth,  op.  cit. 
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w  het  her  I  lie  Hou  r  i  s 
and  t lie  children  arc 
of  (lie  same  kind  or 
different.) 

The  Kind's  inscrip- 
tion reads: 

Dii  bine  fin  guote 

blum  nit  spart, 
das  hnmctn  ^oisit 
dir  wiplich  art.' 

I'he  bee  prefers  .1 
real  How  er.  The  kneel- 
ing shows  the  female 
kind.) 

Several  other  ver- 
sions of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  tapestries  have 
been  found.  One  of 
them,  dated  1 506,  the 
present  w  hereabouts 
of  which  is  not  known, 
was  described  by  Carl 
Becker,*  who  hap- 
pened to  see  it  in  a  col- 
lection in  Amsterdam. 

Another  piece  of  Upper-Rhenish  origin  with 
the  same  representation,  dated  1561,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Historic 
Museum  of  Basle  (No. 
ii) .  f  A  fourth  one  from 
1566,  formerly  at  the 
church  of  Kirschkau, 
is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  prince  of  Reuss 
at  the  castle  in  Schleiz 
(No.  iii).+  The  place 
of  origin  of  this  work 

*  £eitschrift fur  deutsches  Alter- 
tum.  vol.  XXIII.  1879.  p.  48. 
+  R.  F.  Bun  khardt,  (ieuirkte 
Bddteppiche  des  XV.  und  AT/. 
Jahrhunderts  im  Historischen 
Museum  -u  Basel,  Leipzig. 
1923,  p.  49;  Kunskhronik. 
1915;  Miinchner  Jahrbuch  fur 
bildende  h'unst..  191 5.  p.  246. 
X  Betty  Kurth,  Die  Deutschen 
Bddteppiche  im  Mittelalter, 
Wien,  1926.  vol.  I.  p.  134. 
$  One  coat-of-arms  is  of  the 
family  Botzheim  of  Schlett- 
stadt  (Kindler  von  Knob- 
loch,  OberbadischesGesc  hlechter- 
buih,  vol.  I,  pp.  145,  148-9). 


V..   II      I'APISI'KY.  ////   Mhhll-s  <>!■  till-  ori-h.S  III-  SHEHA,  I.WI      HISTORIC  MI'SI.I'M  Ol    It  W.I. 


can  with  certainty  be  said  to  be  Alsace,  thanks 
to  the  coat-of-arms  woven  on  it.§ 


No.  III.— TAPESTRY,  THE  KIDDLES  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA  :  COLLN.  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  REUSS 
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No.  IV. — AN"  EXAMPLE  FORMERLY  IN  THE  NEMECS  COLLECTION,  MUNICH  :  D.  1544  :  MUCH  RESTORED 


Several  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  Nemecs  col- 
lection in  Munich  a  further  much  restored 
piece  with  the  date  1 544,  of  which  the  com- 
position bears  great  resemblance  to  the 
tapestry  in  Basle  (No.  iv).* 

All  those  versions  belonging  to  the  Six- 
teenth Century  show  the  same  inscriptions  f 
and  a  similar  composition,  enriched  on  the 
later  works  by  details  of  the  landscape  and  by 
persons  of  smaller  consequence,  companions 
of  the  Queen  and  attendants  of  the  King. 
The  costumes  are  altered  to  accord  with  the 
fashions  of  the  time. 

A  most  interesting  example  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  has  recently  come  to  light  in 
America. 

This  tapestry  (No.  v),  the  property  of 
Messrs.  French  &  Co.  in  New  York,  is  2  ft. 
wide  and  1  ft.  9  in.  high.  It  is  dated  161 1,  a 
date  confirmed  by  the  style  as  well  as  by  the 
fashions,  though  the  numeral  6  has  through 

*  The  piece  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Pringsheim  in  Munich. 

t  Only  one  verse  is  changed  in  the  later  versions  according 
to  the  representations.  Instead  of  'Das  Knuwen  zoigt  dir 
wiplich  art,'  there  is  the  verse:  'Dises  kindt  zeigt  an  sin  wiplich 
art.' 


a  misunderstanding 
been  changed  during 
some  repair-work  into 
5.  This  tapestry  too 
shows  the  King,  seated 
on  a  richly  adorned 
throne,  clothed  in 
brocade.  The  Queen, 
whose  sumptuous  at- 
tire bears  all  the  char- 
acteristics  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century, 
holds  two  lilies  in  her 
right  hand.  A  simpler 
dressed  companion 
appears  behind  her.  In 
the  foreground  are 
the  two  children, 
gathering  apples,  the 
girl  putting  the  apples 
in  the  lap  of  her  frock, 
the  boy  holding  them 
in  his  hand.  In  the 
background  under  the 
apple-tree  is  to  be  seen 
a  beehive  with  the  bees  flying  away.  The  text 
of  the  inscriptions  is  different  from  the  others. 
The  Queen's  inscription  reads: 

'Rat  us  kiinsten  fry, 

weles  der  rdcht  blunt  kndbli  oder  weibli  sy.' 

The  inscription  of  the  King  reads: 

'Das  wil  ich  wol  raten  eben 
Die  natur  wird  miers  gilbert.' 

This  work  also  shows  the  closest  stylistic 
connexion  with  other  tapestries,  which  can 
be  located  beyond  all  doubt  upon  the  Upper- 
Rhine,  as  proved  by  the  coats-of-arms  of  pro- 
minent Upper-Rhenish  families,  woven  on 
them.  Composition  and  drawing  as  well  as 
the  dialect  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  tech- 
nical peculiarities  of  the  weaving  correspond 
with  the  style  of  other  examples  of  this  latest 
period  of  Upper-Rhenish  tapestry-weaving. 

In  another  piece,  which  I  saw  at  Arnold 
Seligmann's  (No.  vi)  in  Paris  some  years  ago, 
the  weaver  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  subject.  The  composition  is 
nearly  the  same,  but  the  two  children  have 
been  omitted,  and  words  and  sense  of  the  in- 
scriptions have  been  altered.  In  this  instance 
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the  King's  stroll  reads: 
Vim  werdi  ?  gilg  wiplicher 

stdmf  ? ' 
('The  lily  is   of  female 

line'  (?)  ) 
The  scroll  of  the  Queen 
i (  ads: 

'die  tugtt  *itrt  meluhen  nam.' 
('The  virtue  adorns  the 
name  of  a  man.') 

I  cannot  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of 
these  inscriptions.  They 
seem  to  refer  to  some  vari- 
ation of  the  riddle  asking 
for  a  distinction  of  the 
sexes.  This  hitherto  un- 
known tapestry  is  a  work 
dating  from  the  mid-Six- 
teenth Century  and  is  un- 
doubtedly of  Swiss  origin, 
as  borne  out  by  style,  dia- 
lect and  technique. 

The  riddles  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  as  illustrated  on 
the  tapestries  in  question,  are  only  and  solely 
known  from  these  tapestry-pictures  and  ex- 
plained purely  by  their  inscriptions.  No  literary 
source  of  any  kind  what- 
soever has  been  d  iscovered 
till  now.  The  riddle  of  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes, 
that  appears  repeatedly  in 
Jew  ish  and  Arabic  works 
and  oriental  fairy  tales,* 
is  here  combined  with  the 
(lower-riddle,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  only  once  in 


*  Gustav  Rosch,  Die  Konigin  von 
Saba  als  hdnigin  Bilquis.  Jahrbiicher 
der  prolestantischen  Theologie,  6Jg.. 
1880,  pp.  524  ff. ;  M.  Griinbaum. 
.\tue  Beitrdge  zur  semilischen  Sagen- 
kunde,  Leiden.  1893,  pp.  214  ft"., 
220  ft". 

t  Wilh.  Hertz,  Die  Rdhel  der  Kbni- 
gin  von  Saba.  Abhandlungen  hgg.  v. 
Friedrich  von  der  Leven.  Stuttgart 
und  Berlin.  1905,  p.  413;  Fried- 
rich  von  der  Leyen.  £u  den  Ratseln 
der  Konigin  von  Saba.  Beilage  zur 
AUgcmeinen  fitting,  Miinchen, 
1907,  No.  175. 


No.  V.— SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY  SPECIMEN  (UATK  AI.TF.KKl>)  :  MESSRS.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  N.  YOKK 


literature,  and  that  in  a  play  by  Calderon  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. f  Dating  from  the 
same  period  is  the  only  painted  representation 


No.  VI. — A  XVI-CENTURY  SWISS  EXAMPLE  FORMERLY  BELONG  I NG  TO  ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  PARIS 

(Concluded  on  page  266) 
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SOME  TWELFTH -CENTURY  ANIMAL 
CARVINGS  AND  THEIR  SOURCES  IN 

THE  BESTIARIES 

By  THE  REV.    A.   H.  COLLINS 


The  illustrations  were  the  chief  reasons  for 
their  popularity.  They  are  sometimes  exqui- 
sitely, often  very  naively,  drawn,  but  neither 
they  nor  the  associated  text  have  any  scientific 
value.  The  'short  chapters  deal  with  non- 
existent as  well  as  with  known  animals  or 
birds,  but  the  stories  of  the  latter  are  almost 
equally  fanciful. 

The  Bestiary  chapters  abound  in  Biblical 
references.  Frequently  amusing  instances  of 
bad  etymology  are  given.  The  habits  of  the 
Creature  are  described,  and  then  the  moral  or 
spiritual  lessons  which  those  habits  can  be 
made  to  convey  to  the  Christian. 

Although  the  animals  on  Norman  door- 
ways point  to  the  same  religious  values  as 
those  in  the  Bestiaries,  they  are  much  more 
difficult  to  recognize.  There  is  necessarily  a 
simplification  in  treatment.  The  carvings  do 
not  follow  any  scale.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
know  for  instance  whether  we  are  looking  at  a 
traditional  dragon,  or  at  some  tiny  reptile 


FOX  CARVING  FROM  THE  SOUTH  DOOR  AT  ALNE,  YORKSHIRE 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  richer  Norman  doorways  of  our 
country  is  the  abundance  of  animal 
carvings.  Of  these  a  great  many  represent  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  or  are  drawn  from 
ancient  fables ;  some  call  to  mind 
sacred  symbols  or  stories  in  the 
Bible;  but  a  large  residuum  can 
only  find  their  explanation  in  the 
pages  of  mediaeval  Bestiaries. 
Though  the  Bestiaries  are  drawn 
from  many  classical  and  post- 
classical  sources,  their  origin  can 
be  traced  to  a  smaller  work  called 
the  Physiologus,  which  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Alexandria  by  a 
Greek  monk,  c.  a.d.  400.  As  the 
popularity  of  the  book  spread, 
more  and  more  material  was 
added.  The  earliest  Bestiaries 
treated  of  less  than  forty  animals, 
but  some  of  the  Twelfth  Century 
in  our  country  treated  of  more 
than  a  hundred. 
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FOX  FEIGNING  DEATH  :  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  61   AT  S.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 
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Faglc,  the  (laladrius,  and  the 
Hyena  as  specimens.  Three  at 
least  of  these  are  performing  the 
actions  which  are  associated  with 
them  in  the  Bestiaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wild  goat  feeding, 
die  lion  and  the  dragon  have  no 
titles  to  he  seen.  As  we  should  ex- 
pert, the  more  domestic  or  acces- 


which  is  a  lew  inches  long. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing on  the  South  doorway  .il  A I  ire, 
Yorkshire,  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  between  the  Bestiaries  and 
the  usual  architectural  examples. 
For  at  Alne  some  of  the  subjects 
have  their  titles  on  the  face  of  the 
little  ornamental  arches  which 
enclose  them.  From  them  we  have 
chosen  the  Fox,  the  Panther,  the 
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PANTHER,  EAGLE  AND  HYENA  :  ALNE,  YORKS 
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sible  the  animal  is,  the  more  clearly  and  consistently  is  it 
depicted.  But  representations  of  little-known  creatures 
vary  in  a  most  puzzling  manner.  As  a  rule,  the  mythical 
animals  such  as  the  siren,  the  centaur,  the  griffin,  or  the 
mantichora  are  easily  recognized  from  their  traditional 
characteristics. 

With  the  help  of  a  study  of  Bestiaries,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  carvings  at  Alne,  we  have  a  standard  of  comparison 
which  will  frequently 
guide  us  rightly  else- 
where. On  the  left  hand 
of  the  outer  order  at  Alne 
the  fox  is  the  first  animal 
carved.  He  is  lying  on  his 
back,  with  open  mouth, 
and  brush  half  extended. 
A  fowl  is  bending  over 
his  body  on  the  left,  and 
another  appears  to  be 
pecking  his  lips. 

The  Bestiaries  say  that 
vulpis  =  Volupes,  nim- 

Ul        CC      4.    TU     f       •    J  PARD,  GRIFFIN,  ANGUS  DEI.  ETC.,  AMONG 
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SAMSON  SLAYING  LION,  CALADRIUS  SC.  :  S.  MARGARET'S,  YORK 


ceitful  and  tricky,  ready  to  run  in  tortuous  curves.  When  he  is  hungry  he  feigns  to  be  dead. 
First  he  covers  himself  with  red  earth  in  order  to  look  bloody  and  tempting;  he  lets  his  tongue 
hang  out,  and  holds  his  breath.  Soon  the  birds  come  to  investigate,  and  are  swiftly  caught. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  be  deceived,  and  throw  the  body  into  his  cart  as  he  drives  on  his  way. 
The  fox  speedily  devours  his  provisions,  jumps  out  and  makes  off.  The  fox  is  the  Devil  who 
pretends  to  be  dead,  until  he  gets  those  who  live  according  to  the  flesh  into  his  power.  We  can- 
not see  at  Alne,  a  delightful  feature  of  the  MS.,  the  little 
foxes  below  the  body  which  are  looking  out  of  holes  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  meal. 

The  panther  of  the  Bestiaries  is  a  parti-coloured  female 
animal  very  gentle  in  disposition.  Only  the  dragon  is  her 
enemy.  When  sated  with  food  the  panther  sleeps  in  her  den 
for  three  days,  and  then  awakes  with  a  roar.  A  pleasant 
smell  as  of  all  spices  issues  from  her  mouth.  Animals  are 
attracted  by  her  in  crowds,  but  the  dragon  retreats  into  its 
lair.  The  panther  represents  Jesus  Christ  in  His  gentleness 
and  attractiveness.  After  three  days  in  the  grave,  He 
awakes  out  of  sleep,  and  attracts  men  to  Him  by  His 
sweetness.  But  the  Devil  flees  dismayed.  In  the  MS.  given, 
we  can  see  five  animals  mostly  horned  which  are  attracted 
to  the  panther,  while  the  dragon  is  looking  rather  sickly 
below.  At  Newton-in-Cleveland  the  dragon  is  shown  half 
coiled  with  a  head  at  each  end.  The  panther  has  an  open 


CALADRIUS  AND   WILD  GOAT  :  ALNE,  YORKS 
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mouth,  .ind  a  much  more  bushy 
tail  tii. m  at  Alnc. 

The  pan  titer's  mate  is  the  paid, 
of  different  temperament  and 
not  hall  so  interesting.  He  is 
oftenshown  in  profile,  and  passant 
t>ar(iant  with  tongue  outstretched 
because  he  is  bloodthirsty.  The 
tail,  which  is  like  a  lion's,  is  re- 
turned over  his  body.  In  MSS. 
he  is  frequently  represented  as 
(  basing  or  seizing  an  animal.  It 
may  be,  as  Mr.  C  C.  Druce 
thinks,  that  pardus  is  the  heraldic 
leopard.  Close  In  him  at  Dal- 
meny  we  have  a  line  grillin,  and 
a  rabbit  or  hare  escaping  from  a 
beast  of  prey  At  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  orders  is  an  Agnus 
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ample  at  Hereford  in  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  cloisters.  At  Alne  the  hyena 
has  in  his  mouth  what  may  be  a  large 
bone,  carved  however  like  a  branch 
or  flower.  The  carving  on  the  tower 
at  Alton  in  Hampshire  is  very  similar, 
and  the  tail  is  equally  bushy.  So  we 
are  fairly  safe  in  our  attribution. 

The  eagle  at  Alne  has  his  title 
shortened  to  Ala  instead  of  Aquila. 
Many  tales  are  told  about  the  eagle. 
His  sight  is  so  keen  that  he  can  see 
the  fish  in  the  sea  far  below  him. 


HYBNA  DEVOURING  CORPSE     FROM  HARLF.1AN  MS.  4751     BRITISH  MCSF.CM 

Dei.  The  carving  of  the  label  of  the  doorway  shows 
Viking  influence. 

Our  picture  of  the  hyena  gives  an  unattractive  beast 
with  long  ears,  hog  mane  and  a  bushy  tail  dragging  the 
body  of  a  woman  from  her  sepulchre.  The  Bestiaries 
say  that  the  animal  has  a  continuous  neck  and  back- 
bone, so  that  his  head  cannot  separately  be  turned. 
He  haunts  sheepfolds,  and  imitates  the  human  voice, 
that  the  shepherds  may  be  deceived  and  come  out  to 
their  destruction.  There  is  no  Norman  carving  of  a 
hyena  robbing  graves,  but  there  is  a  late  mediaeval  ex- 


HYENA  WITH  BONE,  AT  ALTON  CHURCH,  HAMPSHIRE 
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When  his  eyes  become  dim,  and  his  wings 
heavy,  he  flies  up  to  the  sun  to  scorch  himself 
and  then  is  rejuvenated  by  plunging  into 
water.  The  story  which  our  MS.  represents  is 
that  of  the  parent  eagle  forcing  his  young  to 
gaze  at  the  sun.  Two  eaglets  obey,  but  the 
third  which  fails  is  pulled  out  of  the  nest  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  Coot  is  ready  to  mother  the  re- 
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jected  bird.  The  carving  on  the 
doorway  at  Ribbsford,  Worcester- 
shire, may  represent  the  eagle  with 
three  young  ones.  One  is  held  in 
the  parent's  talons.  The  carving  is 
very  flat,  and  the  sun  is  not  shown. 

The  caladrius  in  a  decayed 
carving  at  Alne  is  perched  on  the 
body  of  a  sick  man  and  gazing  on 
his  face.  By  the  direction  of  the 
bird's  gaze,  he  prophesies  whether 
or  no  the  sick  are  to  recover.  If  the 
bird  turns  his  gaze  away,  the  omen 
js  most  unfavourable.  The  cala- 
drius, a  perfectly  white  bird,  is  a 
symbol  of  Jesus  Christ  without 
spot  or  stain,  who  came  to  save 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.  But  He  had 
to  turn  away  from  the  former.  The 
miniature  shows  the  bird  foretell- 
ing the  recovery  of  a  king,  who  is 
leaning  on  his  elbow  and  almost  turned  away. 
The  caladrius  is  found  in  the  courts  of  kings. 
The  subject  may  also  be  found  on  a  voussoir 
at  St.  Margaret's,  York. 

The  MS.  illustration  of  a  mantichora  shows 
a  fearful  and  spirited  beast  striking  down  a 
man.  The  name  is  akin  to  the  Persian  for  man- 
eater.  The  Bestiaries  say  that  the  mantichora 
is  a  native  of  India.  It  has  triple  rows  of  teeth 
fitting  alternately,  the  face  of  a 
man  with  blue-grey  eyes,  and  the 
body  of  a  lion,  except  that  it  is  the 
colour  of  blood.  Its  tail  has  a  scor- 
pion's sting,  and  its  voice  is  like 
reed  pipes.  It  is  very  fond  of 
human  flesh.  The  carving  at  Kil- 
peck,  Herefordshire,  gives  most  of 
the  details  correctly,  though  the 
man  is  absent,  and  the  tail  is  far 
too  bushy  for  a  scorpion's  sting. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  say 
that  we  have  no  certain  twelfth- 
century  carvings  of  a  wolf,  such  as 
we  can  see  on  the  stalls  at  Faver- 
sham,  Kent,  or  again  of  the  uni- 
corn. The  Faversham  carving 
shows  the  wolf  either  licking  his 
feet  to  make  him  tread  softly,  or 
biting  one  foot  if  it  has  made  a 
noise  by  treading  on  a  twig.  The 
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unicorn  is  more  interesting  still. 
In  the  Bestiaries  he  has  the  body 
of  a  horse,  but  an  elephant's  feet, 
a  stag's  tail  and  a  long  sharp 
horn.  A  unicorn  could  be  cap- 
tured by  stratagem  alone.  A 
chastevirgin, decked  with  beauti- 
ful ornaments,  is  put  in  a  solitary 
place  in  the  forest  which  the 
animal  frequents,  and  when  the 
unicorn  sees  her  he  lays  his  head 
in  her  lap  and  goes  to  sleep.  The 
huntsmen  then  carry  the  captive 
to  the  king's  palace,  and  receive 
much  treasure.  The  unicorn  is 
said  to  represent  Jesus  Christ, 
who  raised  up  a  horn  of  salva- 
tion for  His  people.  The  mighty 
men  of  the  world  sought  to  lay 
hold  of  Him,  but  it  was  through 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  that  He 
became  Man. 


PANTHER    I  RDM  HARI.IIAN  MS.  47*1  :  THE  IIKITISH  MUSKOM 

A  number  of  other  comparisons  of  Bestiary 
subjects  with  Norman  details  could  be  made, 
but  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  animal  carvings  of 
the  period.  Many  other  animals  carved  are 
Certainly  derived  from  sources  other  than  the 
Bestiaries,  but  the  possibility  of  finding  paral- 
lels makes  a  most  interesting  study. 

For  the  photographs  of  the  MS.  miniatures, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Druce,  and  to  the  Royal  Archaeological  In- 
stitute for  the  loan  of  the  block  of  Mr.  Druce's 
photograph  of  the  caladrius  drawing.  Such 
help,  so  freely  given,  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
receive  and  acknowledge. 


WOLF  :  A  TWELFTH-CENTURY  WOOD  CARVING  :  FROM  A  STALL  AT  FAVERSHAM,  KENT 
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OLD    CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

By    F.    GORDON  ROE 


WHEN  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
could  Dickens  have  'invented'  the 
Old  English  Christmas?  Every  now 
and  again,  the  suggestion  crops  up;  but,  ser- 
iously speaking,  how  could  he?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  Washington  Irving,  whose  Old  Christ- 
mas appeared  in  The  Sketch  Book  when  Boz 
was  a  boy? 

Yet  on  Dickens  and  Washington  Irving 
depends  much  of  our  view  of  the  Old  English 
Christmas.   Between   them,   they  distilled 


No.  I. — WAITS  :  BY  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  :  THE  SETTING  IS  IN  OLD 
SEVEN  DIALS  :  T.  K.  HERVEY'S  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  (1837) 


something  potent  from  a  vast  cloud  of  'atmo- 
sphere.' As  are  the  Waverley  Novels  to  historical 
fact,  so  is  our  Christmas  to  folklore. 

And  much  of  it  comes  from  A  Christmas 
Carol,  Dickens'  first  Christmas  Book. 

Not,  mark  you!  the  first  of  all  Christmas 
books.  Of  Holy  Writ  there  is  no  need  to  speak, 
and  much  else  must  be  left  in  abeyance. 
English  printing  alone  yields  too  much  for 
my  purpose.  So  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Christ- 
mas carolles  (1521)  can  metaphorically  re- 
main on  the  shelf  with  Kele's  Christmas  car- 
olles newely  Imprynted  [ca.  1542-46).  And,  as 
touching  the  Theatre — charades  don't  count! 
— one  item  is  all  I  have  room  for:  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Christmas  his  Masque,  presented  at 
Court  in  161 6. 

And  of  tracts :  what  of  one  published  in 
1647,  when  jollity  was  certainly  needed? 
Penned  by  a  certain  T.H.,  it  was  cheerily 
entitled  A  Ha!  Christmas.  This  Book  of  Christ- 
mas is  a  sound  and  good  Perswasion  for  Gentlemen, 
and  all  wealthy  men  to  keepe  a  good  Christmas. 
The  which  lucky  dip  we  may  follow  with 
another,  signed  'P.B.,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and 
Midwifry.'  From  which  you  may  guess  that 
this  satire,  published  in  1728,  was  somewhat 
indecent.  Its  title,  however,  is  appealing:  The 
Exaltation  of  Christmas  Pye.  As  it  was  Delivered 
in  a  Preachment  in  Lime-Street,  on  these  Words, 
And  they  did  eat  their  Plumb  Pyes  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly. 

Such  works  as  that  are  forgotten.  One, 
with  more  power  of  survival,  passed  through 
various  editions  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
before  Tuer  revived  it  in  1883.  This  was 
Round  about  our  Coal  Fire;  or,  Christmas  Enter- 
tainments, with  'Abundance  of  Fiddle-Faddle- 
Stuff;  such  as  Stories  of  Fairies,  Ghosts, 
Hobgoblins,  Witches,  Bull-beggars,  Raw- 
heads  and  Bloody-bones  .  .  .  Very  proper  to 
be  read  in  all  Families.'  (I  quote  from  the 
earliest  edition  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  where  it  is  assigned  to 
'[1730?]'.)  The  which  entertaining  confec- 
tion in  some  sense  anticipates  Washington 
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Irving  and  Thomas  K.  Hcrvcy.  And  in  1812 
— the  year  of  Di<  kens'  birth  there  appeared 
a  new  edition  of  a  versified  work  called  Mince 
Pies  for  Christmas,  and  for  all  merry  seasons:  con- 
sisting of  riddles,  charades,  rebuses,  'By  an  Old 
Friend'  (Preface  dated  Dec.  25,  1804).  If 
this  be  forgotten,  George  Cruikshank's  Comic 
Almanack  (commencing  with  the  issue  for 
1835)  is  certainly  not.  But  to  discuss  epheme- 
rides  of  that  sort  w  ould  again  unduly  prolong 
this  survey. 

Place,  instead,  for  The  Book  of  Christmas,  by 
Thomas  Kibble  Hcrvcy,  whose  preface  is 
much  to  our  purpose.  'Amongst  the  number 
of  elegant  publications  which  issue  from  the 
press,  at  this  festival  season  of  the  year, — and 
are  prepared  for  the  express  amusement  of 
this  particular  season, — it  is  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  no  one  of  them  should  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate  the  festival  itself.' 
Now  that  seems  a  tall  statement,  though  we 
can  agree  that  not  all  Christmas  books  have 
a  right  Christmassy  flavour.  Hervey's  was  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  collect  the  Season's 
customs  and  lore,  while  Robert  Seymour's 
illustrations  for  it  were  strictly  in  keeping. 
They  are  here  represented  by  a  couple  in 
Seymour's  farcical  vein.  In  Waits  (No.  i)  we 
are  given  a  wintry  glimpse  of  old  Seven 
Dials;  in  Story  Telling  (No.  ii),  a  ghostly 
recital  in  surroundings  of  the  gloomiest 
Tw  ickenham  Gothick.  It  is  sad  that  so  jolly  a 


hook  had  an  ill-omened 
start.  Seymour  made 
his  designs  for  it  in 
1835;  the  engraved 
title-page  isdated  1830, 
the  printed  title-page 
1837,  when  the  book 
actually  appeared.  Hut 
on  April  20th,  1836, 
Seymour — a  disap- 
pointed man — had  fal- 
len by  his  own  hand, 
thus  .robbing  Pickwick 
of  its  first  illustrator. 

Which  brings  us  at 
long  last  to  Dickens. 
And  the  point  aboul 
Dickens  is  not  that  he 
'invented'  the  Old 
Knglish  Christmas,  not  that  he  wrote  the 'first' 
Christmas  book,  but  that  he  gave  us  the 
greatest  fiction  in  Yuletidc  literature.  There 
were  earlier  tastes  of  his  skill  in  this  genre; 


No.  III.— MARLEVS  GHOST  :  BY  JOHN  LEECH:  A  HAND-COLOURED 
IMPRESSION  FROM  DICKENS'  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  (1843)  :  BY 
COURTESY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  SAWYER  O.-  GRAFTON  STREET,  VV 
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but  not  until  1843  did  Dickens  break  ground 
with  an  entire  book  on  the  subject.  That 
ghostly  little  work  was  the  Carol — first  (to  use 
Thackeray's  paraphrased  comment)  of  Dick- 
ens' 'chorals  for  Christmas  in  prose.'  Its  plates, 
by  John  Leech,  are  extremely  well  known ; 
yet  to  omit  'Marley's  Ghost'  from  our  illus- 
trations would  be  like  producing  Hamlet  with- 
out the  'perturbed  spirit.'  The  hand-coloured 
impression  of  the  plate  seen  in  No.  iii  is  taken 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
Carol,  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Sawyer. 

Nowadays,  the  Christmas  market  is  a 
drawn-out  affair;  but  the  Carol  appeared  just 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  Feast,  and  from  that 
moment  Scrooge  ranked  second  only  to  St. 
Nicholas  himself.  It  was  the  widespread 
misery  of  the  'hungry  forties'  that  gave 
Dickens  his  chance  to  reanimate  the  Christ- 
mas tradition  with  such  inspiration. 


No.  IV. — ENGRAVED  TITLE-PAGE  (HAND-COLOURED)  :  BY  WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  :  FROM  HIS  MRS.  PERKINS'S  BALL,  1847 
REPRODUCED   FROM  AN   EXAMPLE   IN  THE   BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No.  V.— PUGNACITY  AND  PUSEYISM  :  BY  E.HULL  :  FROM  'PIERS 
SHAFTON'S '  COMPLIMENTS  OF   THE   SEASON,    PUBLISHED  1S49 


Surely  a  spirit  was  stirring  in  1843.  That 
year,  too,  saw,  among  other  things,  the 
original  Christmas  card,  designed  by  J.  C. 
Horsley  for  Sir  Henry  Cole,  first  Director  of 
the  old  South  Kensington  Museum.  Nobody 
guessed  whither  that  whimsy  would  lead. 
But  not  even  Dickens  himself  could  better 
the  Carol.  He  followed  it  up,  less  happily, 
with  The  Chimes  in  1844,  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  (1845),  The  Battle  of  Life  (1846),  and, 
after  an  interval  due  to  work  upon  Dombey, 
with  The  Haunted  Man  in  1848.  Subsequently 
collected  as  the  Christmas  Books,  these  five 
little  volumes  were  originally  issued  in  red 
cloth,  attractively  gilt.  In  that  form  alone 
they  passed  through  many  editions. 

Meanwhile,  Thackeray  had  commenced  a 
series  of  Christmas  works  in  glazed  boards. 
First,  in  the  gap  between  Dickens'  Battle  of 
Life  and  Haunted  Man,  came  (No.  iv)  Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball  [n.d.,  but  1847];  followed  by 
Our  Street  (1848),  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young 
Friends  (1849),  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine 
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No.  VI.  -  THIS  IS  THF  VI  ACK  I  SVOKF  OF,  MY  I  APV  <  1IC<  >K«  .1 
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(1850),  and  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (1855). 
With  these  is  usually  grouped  Rebecca  and 
Rowena  (1850),  though  not  necessarily  so  in 
collected  editions.  In  my  way  of  thinking, 
these  (like  Dickens'  Christmas  opuscula)  arc 
best  enjoyed  in  their  original  dress — quite 
apart  from  bibliographical  reasons;  though 
one  dare  not  forget  that  Thackeray's  Essay  on 
Thunder  and  Small  Deer  was  called  into  being 
for  the  h'icklebury  s  second  edition.  That  re- 
monstrant Essay  is  the  Christmas-book- 
author's  Charter  of  Rights. 

Charming  though  most  of  them  are, 
Thackeray's  Christmas  Books — their  collective 
title — made  no  real  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  Yuletide  atmosphere  strongly  pervading 
nearly  all  of  Dickens'  series.  There  are 
Christmassy  allusions  and  one  pretty  carol; 
otherwise  they  would  suit  almost  any  season 
of  the  year.  But  they  had  their  effect;  and  I 
fancy  that  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball  inspired  a  work 
by  'Piers  Shafton,'  otherwise  'Herbert  Tre- 


velyan,'  otherwise  Beck.  At  any  rate,  in  1  }>,] <) 
there  appeared  .1  little  book  by  'Piers  Shaf- 
lon,'  The  (.'omfiliments  oj  the  Season;  or,  How  to 
give  an  Evening  Tarty,  illustrated  by  K.  Hull, 
T.  (J.  Delamotte  and  Bellew.  (The  figure  of 
the  priest  in  Hull's  frontispiece  (No.  v)  is 
decidedly  Thackcraycsquc,  as  can  be  tested 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Major  Sugarplums 
plate  in  Vanity  Fair).  My  copy  of  the  Compli- 
ments seems  to  have  belonged  to  someone 
associated  with  its  production.  On  a  flyleaf 
has  been  pencilled:  '8  woodcuts  Warehous 
[sic]  3  coppers  cannot  be  found  but  are 
charged  to  Read  who  .  .  .'  There,  doubtless, 
the  stocktakcr  was  interrupted. 

'Shafton'  is  little  read  nowadays  and  even 
Mrs.  Gore— 'Mrs.  Cruor,'  as  Thackeray 
called  her — no  longer  reaps  the  reward  of 
her  industry.  From  her  prolific  pen  came  The 
Snow  Storm  [1845],  a  Christmassy  piece; 


No.  VII. — ENGRAVED  TITLE-PAGE  (HAND-COLOURED)  :  BY  T.  H. 
NICHOLSON  :  FROM  'REDGAP'S'  THE  FACES  IN  THE  FIRE,  1850 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY  WITH  JACK  TRIPPLES. 


No.  VIII.— CHRISTMAS  DAY  WITH  JACK  TKIPPLF.S  :  BY  PHIZ 
CHRISTIAN  LE  ROS'S  CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SPhNT 

and  The  Inundation;  or,  Pardon  and  Peace  [1847 
or  1848],  rather  casually  introducing  the 
Festival.  Both  carried  plates  by  George 
Cruikshank  (e.g.  No.  vi) ;  both  demand  to  be 
ranged  on  the  shelves  alongside  the  little  red 
volumes  by  Dickens.  That  is,  so  far  as  size 
and  format  are  concerned.  Dickens'  were  not 
the  only  red  and  gilt  books  to  appear  on  the 
market  at  Christmastide. 

Of  The  Snow  Storm,  the  Western  Times  wrote 
that  'The  plot  is  exceedingly  pure  .  .  .' 

Similar  in  format,  except  that  its  'cloth 
elegant'  was  green,  was  Mrs.  Gore's  New 
Tear's  Day,  A  Winter's  Tale  [1846],  repub- 
lished in  coloured  boards  as  The  Lost  Son; 
A  Winter's  Tale  [1854].  In  its  later  form,  it 
carried  one  plate  by  George  Cruikshank  as 
against  four  in  the  original  edition.  Among 
works  by  anonymous  authors  is  A  Christmas 


Log,  preface  dated  'December,  1846,'  and 
thus  contemporary  with  the  Battle  of  Life. 
Edward  Lloyd  published  the  Log:  the  Lloyd 
who  had  pirated  Dickens'  earlier  works.  But 
the  Log  is  no  piracy,  so  far  as  I  know;  nor  was 
Lloyd  a  defendant  in  Dickens'  action  over 
the  plagiarism  of  the  Carol  in  Parley's  Illum- 
inated Library  ( 1 844) . 

One  might,  perhaps,  mark  1850  with  the 
great  name  of  Browning,  whose  Christmas-Eve 
and  Easter-Day  originally  appeared  in  that 
year.  'The  vivid  humorous  sketch  of  the 
little  chapel  and  its  flock  is  like  a  bit  of 
Dickens  at  his  best,'  wrote  Arthur  Symons  in 
1 886  of  the  Christmas- Eve.  But  something  less 
notable  is  more  to  my  purpose,  so  let  me 
recall  a  prose  work  which,  in  manner  and 
format,  is  clearly  a  'Dickens  School'  effort. 
This  is  The  Faces  in  the  Fire;  A  Story  for  the 
Season,  by  'Redgap.'  Undated,  it  was  issued 
[1850]  in  red  cloth,  gilt,  and  with  T.  H. 
Nicholson's  hand-coloured  plates  (No.  vii). 
Now  'Redgap'  was  George  Frederick  Pardon ; 
and  in  1856  the  book  was  reissued  under 
his  own  name,  but  in  the  same  style  binding 
and  with  the  same  plates.  The  text,  however, 
was  enlarged  with  additional  tales,  and  the 
text  decorations  were  amplified.  I  have  known 
this  second  edition  to  be  mistakenly  offered 
as  the  first.  The  full  title  of  the  later  recen- 
sion is  The  Faces  in  the  Fire;  The  Shadows  on 
the  Wall;  with  other  Tales  and  Sketches. 

And  now  let  me  speak  of  a  fascinating  little 
work,  in  a  red  and  gilt  dress,  by  the  Brothers 
Mayhew.  Their  Christmas  Fairy  Tale,  The 
Good  Genius  that  turned  everything  into  Gold,  had 
appeared  in  1847;  but  the  book  I  have  in 
mind  is  Acting  Charades  or  Deeds  not  Words,  A 
Christmas  Game  to  make  a  long  evening  short 
[1850;  another  edition,  1852].  Henry  George 
Hine  was  its  illustrator,  later  well  known  as  a 
landscape  painter  and  F.P.R.I.  His  frontis- 
piece and  engraved  title  are,  perhaps,  Thack- 
erayesque;  but  the  illustrative  joy  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  droll  little  'blackies,'  of  which  Hine 
did  many  in  his  earlier  days.  I  am  not  repro- 
ducing any  of  them  here,  as  a  characteristic, 
if  non- Christmassy,  'blackie'  by  Hine  was 
reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,  December, 

1937,  P-  3i4- 
The  Mayhews  state  that  Charades  en  action 

(Concluded  on  page  267) 


GIRDLES,  SHOULDER-BELTS  AND 

SCARVES 

By  CHARLES  K .   B HARD 


EYKN  the  seasoned  hunter  of  the  jetsam 
of  ancestral  wardrobes  must  count  it  a 
1  peculiarly  fortunate  day  when  he  is 
able,  through  luck  or  persistence,  and  the 
grace  of  his  bank-manager,  to  add  to  his  col- 
lection one  of  those  charmingly  quaint  and  ex- 
cessively rare  objects  an  Eliza- 
bethan or  a  Jacobean  sword-gir- 
dle with  its  hanger.  I  acquired  a 
pleasantly  stitched  leather  ex- 
ample years  ago  in  Dresden.'  But 
it  w  as  a  very  dowdy  brother  to  the 
superb  examples  that  enrich  the 
National  Collection  at  South 
Kensington  and  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  cabinets  at 
St.  Donat's  Castle,  Glamorgan. 

The  girdle  and  hanger  evolved  in 
the  course  of  time  from  the  late 
fifteenth-century  sword-belt,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  crystallized 
out  by  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Holbein's  portraits 
afford  one  or  two  examples  in 
its  penultimate  stage  of  develop- 
ment, but  the  earliest  existing 
specimens  date  from  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Though 
girdle  and  hanger  is  the  name  by 
which  the  rapier  belt  was  gener- 
ally known,  two  others  were  ap- 
plied to  it  upon  occasions.  In  Ham- 
let (Act  V,  sc.  II)  we  find  carriage 
substituted  for  the  normal  hanger. 
Osric's  use  of  this  word,  however, 
appears  to  be  unique,  and  its  in- 
troduction has  generally  been  ac- 
cepted by  commentators  as  an 
excuse  for  a  slight  wordy  inter- 
change between  the  Prince  and 
the  'water-fly.'  Abuse  of  the  word, 
if  such  it  be,  seems  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  To  me  it  would 


appear  more  probable  that  the  dramatist 
was  merely  moc  king  the  foible  of  the  pseudo- 
courtier  of  the  day,  one  of  whose  weaknesses 
w.is  the  use  of  new-fangled  words  or  the  mis- 
use of  old  ones.  Carriage  was  probably  one  of 
the  latter,  and  one  that  did  'not  catch  on.' 


No.  I.— RAPIER-HANGER  EMBROIDERED  WITH  CARNATIONS  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS 
IN  METAL  THREAD  :  SPANISH,  LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENT.  :  MR.  W.  R.  HEARST'S  COLL. 
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Hence  its  only  recorded  appearance. 

Hangers  were  also  known  for  a  short  time  by 
the  name  of  bandoliers,  a  use  not  noticed  by  the 
O.E.D.  Among  the  Pryses  conteyned  in  the  Lottery 
of  Armes  held  in  London  in  1586  (Brit.  Mus., 
Add.  MS.  34744,  ff.  i-8d)  occur  'an  excellent 
Large  arminge  sworde  .  .  .  and  a  bandelier  or 
hanger  of  Crimsin  velvett'  (Lot  154),  and  'an 
excellent  rapier  .  .  .  and  a  bandeliere  or 
hanger  of  wached  velvett'  (Lot  155). 

The  ideal  aimed  at  by  the  embroiderers  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  girdles  and  hangers 


was  that — in  the  words  of  Osric — 
they  should  be  'very  dear  to  fancy, 
very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most 
delicate  .  .  .  and  of  very  liberal 
conceit.'  The  quality  of  the  em- 
broidery appearing  on  these  sar- 
torial adjuncts  is  in  general  of  pro- 
fessional rather  than  of  amateur 
standard,  and  the  circumstances 
that  the  ornament  thereon  should 
be  'very  responsive  to  the  hilts' 
of  the  rapiers  and  poniards  with 
which  they  were  worn  suggests 
that  there  existed  embroiderers 
specially  employed  by  the  girdlers 
who  catered  for  the  cutlers.  A  cer- 
tain Mistress  Gladwin  seems  to 
have  achieved  a  considerable  re- 
putation for  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  many  bills  exist  among 
the  Isham  and  Russell  (Woburn) 
papers  for  girdles  bought  from  her. 

The  earliest  surviving  hangers 
similar  to  Nos.  i  and  ii  are  long  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  and  are 
of  triangular  outline  with  each 
'frog'  ending  in  four,  five  or  six 
buckled  loops.  With  the  passage  of 
time  the  outline  tends  to  become 
elliptical,  the  hangers  becoming 
much  wider  in  proportion  to  their 
length  (Nos.  iii  and  iv).  The  latest 
development,  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  German  example  in 
No.  v,  probably  of  about  1625, 
shows  the  narrow  loops  joined  to- 
gether to  form  a  single  'frog,' 
while  the  earlier  elaborate  em- 
broidery is  replaced  by  vertical 
and  bordering  bands  of  metallic  lace. 

Four  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  collection  and  are  of  Continental 
origin.  The  fifth  example  (No.  iv)  has  every 
appearance  of  being  English.  The  motifs  of 
lions  and  rocks  can  be  duplicated  upon  other 
embroidered  work  which  is  known  to  be  of 
native  manufacture.  This  fine  specimen  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Though  the  girdle  and  hanger  ceased  to  be 
fashionable  civilian  wear  shortly  after  1625,  it 
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continual  to  be  worn  by 
provincials  until  longaftcr- 
w  aids,  hi  /  hi  1 1  mugling 
l.ortis  of  i < » 7 7  the  'narrow 
>4 1 1  (I  I  c  belts'  and  large 
sw  m  (I  s  of  the  con n  t  ry 
gentlemen  arc  contrasted 
with  the  'large  shoulder 
belts  w  ith  riband  tyed'  and 
the  small-swords  of  the 
town  gallants.  Nor  did  it 
ever  go  out  entirely  among 
the  military  or  those  who 
affected  a  military  appear- 
ance. 1 1  was  moreover  al- 
ways worn  with  the  Robes 
of  the  Order  of  the  ( iarter, 
which  among  its  ensigns 
included  a  gilt  cross-hilt 


No.  III.— GIRDLE  AND  HANGER  :  ITALIAN,  EARLY  XVIITH  CENT.  :  MR.  \V.  R.  HEARST'S  COLL. 


N".  IV  GIRDLE  AM'  M  VNf.l.K  \\  I  I  M  (  ' )l  (  Ml.l) 
WORK  :  ENGLISH,  C.  1010  :  VICT.  A  ALB.  MUS. 


sword.  It  returned  to  fashion 
again  about  1 685,  but  was  worn 
beneath  the  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  was  rarely  of  an  ornamental 
character.  Its  general  outline 
and  construction  can  be  dis- 
covered from  the  plates  in  many 
of  the  fencing  books  of  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. About  1740  it  was  re- 
placed in  popular  favour  by  the 
pierced  steel  hangerandchains, 
the  flat  hook  of  which  was 
passed  down  inside  the  waist- 
band of  the  breeches. 

The  shoulder-bell — the  'bald- 
rick'  beloved  of  the  costumiers 
— or  the  belt,  as  it  was  more 
usually  termed  during  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  re- 
placed the  girdle  and  hanger  in  fashionable  dress 
between  1 625  and  1 630,  and  retained  its  popu- 
larity until  about  1680.  It  was  'out'  by  1685. 
Its  origin,  like  that  of  so  many  other  pecu- 
liarities of  dress,  is  unrecorded.  Personally  I 
consider  its  adoption  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  the  earlier  practice  of  wearing  the 
sword  in  the  knot  of  the  diagonally  draped 
military  scarf,  with  possibly  an  impulse  fur- 
nished by  the  peculiar  sword-belt  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
This  latter  was  merely  an  ordinary  girdle  and 
hanger,  but  of  such  unusually  large  proportions 
that  it  might  be  worn  scarfwise  across  the  body 
under  the  mantle  of  the  Bath.  It  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  by  Ghaeraedts'  so-called  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  *  and  in  the  well-known  por- 
trait of  Edward  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  At  its  introduction  the 


shoulder-belt  was  com- 
paratively narrow, 
about  three  inches,  the 
enrichment  consisting 
of  silk  or  metal  fringes 
and  embroidery,  a 
more  or  less  elaborate 
buckle,  a  keeper  and  a 
finial.  The  sword  or 
rapier  was  suspended 
in  a  series  of  four  or  six 
adjustable  loops  like 
those  of  the*  earlier 
hanger,  and  when  the 
wearer  was  riding  the 
weapon  was  often 
thrust  through  only  the 
first  two  or  three  loops 
which  allowed  it  to 
hang  almost  vertically. 
In  the  later  examples, 
those  of  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  the 
loops  are  replaced  by 
two  'frogs'  partially 
covered  by  two  wide 
half-round  flaps  which 
end  the  back  of  the  belt. 

The  buckle  on  the 
breast  allowed  the 
length  of  the  belt  to  be 
adjusted  to  suit  circumstances.  Occasionally, 
as  in  William  Dobson's  Robert  Devereux,  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  1642,  this  object  was  achieved  by 
piercing  corresponding  pairs  of  holes  in  the 
upper  and  nether  belt  in  front  through  which 
laces  were  tied.  Occasionally  the  buckle  was 
at  the  back.  In  1 939  Mr.  John  Hunt  possessed 
an  interesting  English  alabaster  figure  of  an 
armoured  mourner  from  a  tomb  of  about  1 640 
which  showed  this  unusual  feature. 

The  belts  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  are  of  a  very  elaborate 
character,  enriched  with  embroidery  and 
deep-fringes  or  knots  of  ribbon.  An  exception- 
ally handsome  example  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (No.  vi).  It  was  presented  by 
the  family  of  William  de  Win  ton,  Esq.,  of 

*  This  portrait  must  represent  either  Prince  Henry  or  his 
brother  Prince  Charles.  The  former  was  never  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  the  sitter  must  therefore  be  the  younger  brother. 
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Macsdcrwen  House,  near  Brecon.  It  was  pre- 
sumably .1  piece  of  ancestral  finery,  hut  the 
majorih  ol  Mr.  tie  Winton's  forebears  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II  were  ecclesiastics  who 
would  never  have  worn  such  an  adornment. 

The  scarf  as  au  ensign  of  military  rank  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  Elizabethan  times.  It 
was  in  the  beginning  worn  diagonally  across 
the  body  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the  case  of 
officers  ol  high  rank  it  was  generally  knotted 
on  the  right  shoulder  and  held  in  this  position 
In  a  lace  tied  to  the  fnntldron  strap,  with  the 
loose  fringed  cutis  hanging  down  the  wearer's 
back.  Eai  ly  in  the  Seventeenth  ( lentury  it  be- 
came a  fairly  common  practice  among  mili- 
tary ofticci  stow  ear  the  sword  or  rapier  thrust 
through  the  knot  of  the  scarf  tied  on  the  left 
hip.  a  fashion  at  once  aped. by  all  those  who 
affected  the  military  mode  in  their  dress,  or 
wished  to  be  thought  by  their  beholders  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  Low  Country  Wars. 
Samuel  Rowlands,  in  his  More  Knaves  )et.'o\' 
about  I (3 1  I ,  notes  among  the  then  fashionable 
eccentricities — 'Scarries  we  doc  wont  to  hang 
our  weapons  by'  (edit.  1874,  sign  A.  4,  p.  5). 
A  sword  or  rapier  with  a  scar/  to  match  was 
then  a  gift  that  any  important  occasion  might 
justify.  When  Prince  Henry  wascrcated  Prince 
of  Wales  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  diamond-studded  cross- 
hilt  sword  with  a  scarf  to  match ;  when  in  161 3 
Frederick,  the  Prince  Palatine,  married  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  he  received  from  King 
James  a  sword  and  scarf. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  scarves  w  hich 
had  earlier  been  of  a  fairly  simple  character, 
ornamented  w  ith  fringes  along  the  edges  and 
at  the  ends,  had  become  very  rich  in  character, 
embellished  with  embroidery,  fringes  and 
lace  of  the  most  costly  description.  They  were 
then  as  often  worn  about  the  waist  as  across 
the  body. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses 
two  scarves  of  this  period,  one  of  which,  given 
by  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Bart.,  is  possessed  of 
romantically  historic  associations  (No.  vii).  It 
is  made  of  purple  silk  embroidered  with 
flowers  and  floral  sprays  in  silver,  silver  gilt 
and  coloured  silk.  It  is  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  worn  by  King  Charles  I  at  Edge- 
hill.  After  the  battle  it  was  given  by  the  King 


No.  VI. — SHOULDER-BELT  EMBROIDERED  WITH  FLOWERS  IN 
METAL  THREAD  :  ENGLISH,  1660-1670  :  VICT.  &  ALB.  MUSEUM 
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to  a  certain  Mr.  Adam  Hill  of  Spaldwick,  who  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  rallied  a  troop  of  horse  and 
thereby  saved  the  King's  life.  The  second  (No.  273 — 
1880)  is  of  pink  silk  embroidered  in  silver,  silver- 
gilt  and  coloured  silk  with  flowers,  acanthus  leaves 
and  trophies  of  arms.  Among  the  last  is  a  drum 


charged  with  the  arms — sable,  a  chev- 
ron between  three  pelicans'1  heads  vulning 
themselves  or — from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  made  for  a  member 
of  the.  Godfrey  family.  Other  scarves 
of  this  period  are  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Middleton  and  at  Buckland 
Abbey.  The  latter,  naturally  enough, 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Until  about  1685  me  scarf  con- 
tinued to  be  fairly  generally  worn  by 
military  officers  across  the  body  with 
thesWord  thrust  through  thelow-hang- 
ing  knot.  An  early  instance  of  this 
practice  is  afforded  by  Roland  Lefe- 
bure's  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton  of  about 
1665.  A  later  example  is  provided  by 
Johann  Kerseboom's  Edward  Russell, 
Earl  of  Bedford,  a  work  of  about  1685. 
In  this  case  the  sword  is  suspended 
just  above  the  left  knee.  This  fashion, 
which  was  not  confined  to  England, 
resulted  in  the  coining  of  a  special 
name  for  the  short,  light  sword  so 
worn,  a  name  which  by  the  way  is 
quite  unnoticed  by  the  O.E.D.  On 
the  Continent  it  was  termed  spada  da 
banda  and  epee  d'echarpe.  James  How- 
ell, in  A  Particular  Vocabulary,  §  XLIV, 
appended  to  his  Lexicon  Tetraglotton 
of  1659,  gives  both  these  phrases  and 
the  English  equivalent — 'A  short,  or 
scarf-sword.'  Actually  the  scarf-sword 
is  nothing  more  than  the  early  small- 
sword, a.  phrase  unknown  before  the 
eighties  of  the  century.  Occasionally 
the  weapon  appearing  in  portraits 
is  quite  clearly  what  is  termed  by 
collectors  a  'pillow-sword,'  a  phrase 
for  which  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  contemporary  authority. 
It  was,  however,  more  usual  to  wear 
the  scarf  about  the  waist,  tied  on  the 
left  hip.  The  material  varied  in  colour 
and  richness  with  the  rank  of  the 
officer  wearing  it.  The  scarf  under  the 
name  of  sash  has  survived  in  the  army 
until  to-day,  worn  either  round  the 
waist  or  by  certain  non-commissioned 
officers  over  the  shoulder. 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


All  AR  I  IV.  MY 

P1ERC)  DI  COMMO 

A  N  important  acquisition  has  been  made 
AA  1>\  the  Git)  Ait  Musruni  of  St.  Louis, 
L.  jL  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter, 
John  the  Haptist,  Dominic  and  .\'ii  hola\,  l>y  Picro 
ili  I  'osimo.  This  mastci  piece  of  late  fiftcenth- 
ccntury  painting,  formerly  in  tlx-  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  .it  Clumber  Park, 
is  in  its  original  frame  w  ith  three predelle  and 
the  arms  ol  the  Pugliesc  family  ol  I'lorence 
for  whom  it  was  painted.  It  is  almost  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  col- 
ouring, which  is  in  tempera  with  oil  glazes, 
is  angularly  fresh.  The  arrangement  is  un- 
usual. St.  Peter,  at  the  Virgin's  right,  places 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  kneeling  St. 
Dominic,  as  though  presenting  him  before 
the  throne,  while  St.  John  the  Baptist, stand- 
ing by  the  kneeling  St.  Nicholas,  indicates 
to  him  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Child. 
St.  Dominic  holds  his  lilies  and  book,  and 
St.  Nicholas  the  usual  three  golden  balls, 
which  he  gave  to  the  three  dowcrlcss  young 
women.  The  fust  of  the  predella  panelsshows 
the  miracle  of  the  book  of  St.  Dominic, 
springing  unharmed  from  the  flames.  The 
centre  shows  an  unusual  scene,  not  derived 
from  the  New  Testament  account  but  from 
mediaeval  legend,  the  meeting  of  the  two 
cousins.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  young 
Jesus,  while  Joseph  and  Mary  look  on.  The 
third  panel  shows  Nicholas  ordering  the 
destruction  of  idols  and  the  sacred  groves, 
the  last  represented  by  a  man  with  an  axe 
cutting  down  a  slender  tree.  The  same  back- 
ground, but  with  the  temple  bare  of  the  idol, 
is  used  for  the  scene  of  St.  Dominic. 

The  artist's  interest  in  realism  is  seen  in 
the  effective  use  he  makes  of  cast  shadows 
all  through  the  panel,  from  that  of  the  can- 
opy over  the  Virgin's  head  to  the  shadow  of  St.  Domi- 
nic's figure  falling  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  of 
the  vase  of  flowers  in  the  centre.  The  last  is  painted 
with  highly  w  rought  detail.  Another  instance  of  Piero's 
interest  in  unconventional  detail  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  painted  the  golden  balls  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  reflect  the  light  with  a  subtle  interplay  of 
partly  illumined  shadows.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 


THE  MA  DOW  A  A.XD  CHILD  WITH  SAIXTS  :  BY  PIERO  DI  COSIMO  :  FORMERLY 
AT  CLIMBER  PARK  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.  LOUIS 


Vasari,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  history 
of  this  painter,  mentions  another  instance  in  which 
he  treated  the  same  subject.  In  the  Visitation  he  painted 
for  the  Chapel  of  Gino  Capponi  in  San  Spirito  he 
introduced  this  saint — 'and  the  balls  of  St.  Nicholas 
are  made  lustrous,  reflecting  each  other,  showing  the 
curious  fancies  of  Piero's  brain,  and  how  he  sought  out 
and  performed  difficult  things.' 
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interesting  is  the  picture  now  in  the  Cana- 
dian National  Gallery  showing  Vulcan  in- 
structing primitive  man. 

This  remarkable  painter,  the  son  of  a  gold- 
smith named  Lorenzo,  was  born  in  1462  in 
Florence.  He  took  the  name  Cosimo  from  his 
godfather  and  teacher,  Cosimo  Roselli,  who 
regarded  him  as  his  best  pupil  and  frequently 
entrusted  to  him  important  parts  of  his  own 
works.  He  took  Piero  to  Rome  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  paint  with  him  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  a  chapel  for  Pope  Sixtus. 

Piero  was  influenced  later  by  Verrocchio, 
whose  style  and  types  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  picture.  He  also  felt  the  influence  of 
Leonardo,  Signorelli,  Filippino  Lippi  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  but  in  spite  of  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  certain  aspects  of  the  art  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  own  genius  made  him 
one  of  the  most  original  figures  of  his  age. 


MAIOLICA  PLATE  BY 
THE  MAESTRO  GIORGIO 


AN  example  of  the  work  of  Giorgio  An- 

/a, 


The  present  subject  is  thought  to  have  been  painted 
between  1490  and  1500,  or  about  the  same  period 
as  the  Madonna  and  Saints  which  he  painted  for  the 
Pugliese  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Innocents.  Vasari  writes  of  this,  'The  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Innocents  was  a  great  friend  of  Piero, 
and  when  he  wanted  a  picture  for  the  Chapel  of  the 
Pugliese  on  the  left  hand  on  entering  the  Church,  he 
allotted  it  to  Piero,  who  completed  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
But  he  drove  the  master  to  desperation,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  it  before  it  was  finished.' 

The  perversities  and  eccentricities  of  Piero  are  noted 
by  Vasari  at  length,  among  them  his  dislike  of  the 
'crying  of  babies,  the  coughing  of  men,  the  sound  of 
bells,  the  singing  of  friars.'  Of  his  inventiveness  in  the 
realm  of  the  fantastic  he  has  much  to  say,  and  here  he 
mentions  the  house  of  Francesco  del  Pugliese  where  he 
did  some  'scenes  of  fables  in  small  figures  about  a  room, 
the  diversity  of  the  fantastic  creations  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, houses,  animals, costumes,  various  instruments 
and  other  things  defying  description.' 

The  present  panel  and  a  very  beautiful  Virgin  Adoring 
the  Child  in  the  Toledo  Museum  represent  his  religious 
painting  in  American  collections.  A  portrait  of  a  lady 
with  a  rabbit  is  one  of  the  outstanding  works  in  the 
Jarves  collection  at  the  Yale  Gallery,  and  still  another 
phase  of  his  art  is  seen  in  the  allegorical  subjects  from 
classic  antiquity  in  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  at 
Hartford  and  the  Worcester  Museum  of  Art.  Especially 


tdreoli  oi  Gubbio,  known  as  the  Maestro 
Giorgio,  is  seen  here  in  the  plate,  dated  1531  and  signed 
with  the  initials  M.G.,  which  has  recently  entered  the 
collections  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  Pringsheim  collection  and  is  published  in 
its  catalogue.  The  plate  is  also  described  and  illustrated 
(No.  242)  in  the  Corpus  della  Maiolica  Italiana  which 
appeared  in  1933. 

The  plate  is  nine  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and 
shows  in  the  indented  centre  the  profile  of  a  young 
woman.  A  broad  border  is  filled  with  grottesche,  half 
monster,  half  human,  a  cherub's  head  and  arabesques. 
The  colouring  combines  blues  and  grey-brown,  over 
which  is  the  ruby-red  iridescent  glaze  for  which 
Gubbio  was  famous. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  subject-matter  on 
maiolica,  beginning  with  the  earlier  pieces  showing 
conventional  designs  of  Gothic  or  Oriental  character. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  in  a  period  in  which  painting 
was  so  important,  the  decoration  of  maiolica  should 
take  on  a  pictorial  form.  Subjects  such  as  landscapes, 
illustrations  from  Ovid,  from  Petrarch,  imaginary  por- 
traits of  historical  personages,  were  developed  at  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  in  the  following  years. 
Among  the  decorative  types  was  the  plate  with  the 
feminine  portrait  which  was  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ated by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  decorators  of 
maiolica,  Nicola  Pelipario  of  Deruta,  who  later  worked 
at  Fabriano.  These  portraits,  which  were  purely  con- 
ventional, were  given  as  presentations  on  speciaKocca- 
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mhiis,  lo  llnnoui  I  lit- 
re* ipient  doubly,  1  > \  i 
handsome  gilt  u  hich 
was  formed  .is  .1  pri- 
son.il  memento.  They 
w  ei  e  in. ale  .U  olhei 
t.u  lories  than  Dcruta 
.mil  formed  .1 «  onsidcr- 
ahlc  portion  ol  the  out- 
put .it  Gubbio.  In  the 
profile  portraits  on  tna- 
ioliea  there  is  .1  reflec- 
tion of  the  profile  por- 
traits of  women  which 
the  Florentine  p.iintei 
made  so  familiar. 

There  is  an  illustra- 
tion in  I'iccolp.isso's 
manuscript  treatise  /./ 
Trt  Libri  dtWArti  dtl 
Vasaio,  which  gives  .1 
contemporary  impres- 
sion of  the  workroom 
of  the  pottery  decora- 
tor. The  painters  ,uc 
sitting  on  stools,  each 

holding  the  piece  to  he  decorated  on  his  knee,  with  the 
left  hand  beneath  it,  and  the  right  lice  in  1  inploy  the 
brush.  The  method  and  equipment  were  simplicity 
itself,  and  the  success  ol  the  piece  evidently  depended 
on  the  manner  in  w  hich  the  artist  made  use  of  the  de- 
signs, w  hich  are  seen  in  rows  on  the  wall.  These  draw- 
ings and  prints  were  to  he  consulted,  modified  or  com- 
bined with  others  to  suit  the  particular  requirement. 
The  decorator  was  not  a  copyist,  nor  was  he  entirely  an 
originator.  The  more  famous  among  them  developed 
their  own  style  and  preferences  in  subject-matter. 
Nicola  Pelipario  was  interested  in  landscape,  and 
figures  in  movement,  while  his  pupil,  Francesco  Xanto 
Avclli  da  Rovigo,  is  know  n  by  his  plump  figures  and 
strong  colour.  The  Maestro  Giorgio  was  one  of  a  family 
distinguished  at  Gubbio.  He  was  not  an  innovator,  but 
he  used  the  ruby  lustre  and  an  inimitable  golden  yellow 
in  a  manner  which  made  his  name  famous  above  most 
ol  his  contemporaries.  Very  often  his  signature  appears 
on  pieces  w  hich  have  been  decorated  and  signed  by 
artists  at  other  workshops  and  sent  to  Gubbio  for  the 
final  addition  of  lustre.  When  his  signature  appears 
alone,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  indicates  that  the  work 
is  entirely  from  his  hand. 


ENGLISH  SPORTING  PAINTINGS 

THE  interest  in  sporting  subjects  which  has  from 
time  to  time  been  disclosed  through  such  loan 


exhibitions  as  that  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  1 9;^7  and  the  distinguished  group  at  the  Baltimore 
Museum  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  continues  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  private  collections  of  great  merit.  The 
sporting  subject  is  one  which,  as  a  rule,  the  museums 
have  passed  by,  in  accumulating  their  permanent  col- 
lections, although  the  recognition  given  by  such  events 
as  the  two  mentioned  may  indicate  a  changing  view- 
point in  this  regard.  The  number  of  private  collections 
continues  to  grow.  Among  those  new  to  the  public, 
although  its  extent  and  quality  indicate  a  careful  selec- 
tion based  on  years  of  familiarity,  is  the  collection  of 
Charles  H.  Thieriot,  some  of  whose  paintings  were  lent 
to  the  art  section  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  this 
past  summer,  and  the  group  from  his  New  York  resi- 
dence exhibited  last  spring  at  the  galleries  of  M. 
Knocdler  &  Company.  The  Thieriot  collection  offers 
a  comprehensive  view  of  English  sporting  painting 
from  Francis  Sartorius  to  John  Ferneley,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  better-known  names  includes  work  by  J. 
Cordrey,  M.  Egerton,  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson,  James 
Barenger,  J.  Loder  of  Bath  and  Clifton  Tomson.  The 
field  of  English  sporting  art  is  one  in  w  hich  the  'primi- 
tive' is  closely  followed  by  the  fully  developed  style. 
John  Wootton  died  only  the  year  before  Stubbs  pub- 
lished his  Anatomy  of  the  Horse.  The  transition  from  the 
style  of  Wootton  and  Sartorius  to  Marshall  and  Stubbs 
came  rapidly,  for  sporting  subjects  were  popular  and  a 
good  patronage  enabled  it  to  thrive.  Through  the  com- 
missions of  the  patron,  to  paint  a  certain  race,  a  parti- 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  ST.  LEGER  STAKES,  JULY  -I,  1831  :  BY  JOHN 


IN.  :  COURTESY  OF  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


cular  meet,  an  owner  mounted  on  his  favourite  hunter, 
a  family  group  on  horseback,  sporting  subjects  have  a 
documentary  character  and  a  literalness  which  is  not 
their  least  charm. 

In  the  Thieriot  collection  there  is  a  painting  by 
Francis  Sartorius,  Mexican  Beating  Burringdon,  which 
records  a  race  at  Stockbridge  in  i  783.  The  early  style  of 
treatment  is  evident  in  the  drawing  of  the  horses.  The 
course  is  marked  out  over  open  country  and  only  the 
horses  and  their  riders  are  shown.  The  spectators  who 
witnessed  the  race  are  not  represented.  The  painting  of 
landscape  has  advanced  since  the  time  of  Wootton,  how- 
ever, and  in  this  respect  there  is  evidence  of  the  devel- 
oping style.  There  is  a  freedom  and  a  quality  of  actu- 
ality in  the  landscape  which  the  sporting  painters  seem 
to  have  attained  without  much  effort,  perhaps  because 
their  subjects  demanded  of  them  observation  in 
the  open. 

By  the  time  John  Ferneley  painted  his  handsome 
picture,  The  Liverpool  St.  Leger  Stakes,  1834,  here  illus- 
trated, a  vastly  different  style  had  been  evolved.  The 
whole  scene  with  its  concourse  of  spectators  has  been 
presented  on  the  canvas,  with  a  view  of  the  open 
country  beyond.  In  the  foreground  a  number  of  horses 
with  their  riders  are  surrounded  by  owners  and  grooms. 
The  three  horses  in  the  centre,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
position,  are  presumably  General  Chasse,  the  winner, 
a  chestnut;  the  black  colt,  Touchstone,  which  was 
second ;  and  a  brown  colt,  Alteruter,  at  the  right,  which 
was  third.  This  picture  is  one  which  descended  in  the 


Ferneley  family  and  was  secured  from  Mrs.  Norman 
of  Melton  Mowbray. 


WAX  MINIATURE  BY  SAMUEL  PERCY 

AS  a  gift  from  Mrs.  J.Insley  Blair,  the  Metropolitan 
-  Museum  recently  received  four  wax  miniatures  of 
British  origin,  produced  in  the  late  Eighteenth  and 
early  Nineteenth  Centuries.  All  are  superior  examples  of 
the  use  of  this  delicate  medium  in  a  period  when  it  was 
ably  handled.  Three  portraits  of  men  cannot  be  posi- 
tively identified,  although  two  signed  with  the  initials 
J.S.  may  be  by  Joachim  Smith,  who  once  worked  for 
Wedgwood  and  Bentley.  The  full-face  portrait  in  high 
relief,  here  illustrated,  is  by  Samuel  Percy,  who  was 
born  in  Dublin  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
in  London.  It  is  a  good  example  of  his  work,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  executed  about  1785  to  1790,  judg- 
ing by  the  costume  and  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  paper,  in  pen  and  ink,  which 
is  pasted  on  the  back,  and  gives  the  instruction  to  hold 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  light  so  that  the  features  may 
cast  a  shadow,  thus  adding  to  the  clarity  of  the  impres- 
sion. This  inscription  concludes  with  the  signature 
Percy  fecit/ 'No  8gj. 

According  to  W.  G.  Strickland's  Dictionary  of  Irish 
Artists,  Percy  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  exact  year  of  his 
birth  being  unknown.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Dublin 
Society's  Schools.  An  early  work  was  a  high  relief  in 
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wax  nl  Abraham  .mil  Isaac  which  lir  exhibited  .it  the 
Si<«  let)  ol  Artists  in  i  77 i  Although  he  is  chiefly  identi- 
fied with  London,  where  he  lived  lor  many  ye.irs,  Ik 
went  to  I  )i  1  l>l m  im  1  asionalh  (  >n  Ins  arrival  in  t  770  he 
ad\citiscd  lus  profiles,  whole  lengths  and  groups.  He 
states  that  he  executes  w  .is  miniatures  in  bracelet  size, 
'done  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  any  hitherto 
practical." 

Percy  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  t  78a,  t8o;j 
and  1804.  He  executed  portraits  of  Fox,  Pitt,  Lord 
Stanhope  and  members  o|  the  Royal  Family.  Working 
with  great  proliciem  \  and  en  joying  a  liberal  patronage, 
he  seems  to  have  left  .1  cousidei able  number  of  minia- 
tures. ( )ne  hundred  are  recorded  in  the  Alton  Towers 
sale  of  185,7.  He  died  in  1820. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  another  miniature  in  Mis 
Blair's  gilt,  showing  a  hall-length  figure  of  a  man 
modelled  in  a  striking  and  life-like  manner,  may  be  the 
wni  k  of  Percy.  The  stock,  jabot,  coat  and  waistcoat  are 
of  the  t\pe  wotn  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  A 
drapery  "I  silk  frames  the  miniature  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  is  looking  out  of  a  box  at  the 
theatre.  He  is  a  heavy  man  with  ruddy  face,  blue  eyes, 
curly  brown  hair  and  side  whiskers,  who 
suggests  a  peis.ni  ol  importance.  Identifi- 
cation has  not  proved  possible,  and  the  at- 
tribution to  Percy  can  only  be  substantiated 
by  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  in  a 
medium  where  the  personal  touch  of  the 
artist  is  not  so  easily  revealed  as  in  other 
methods  of  portraiture. 


HOGARTH  PORTRAIT 
FOR  MINNEAPOLIS 

THF  sitter  represented  in  the  Portrait  of 
a  Woman  by  Hogarth,  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts,  is  unknown,  although,  like  one  of  his 
subjects  in  the  National  Gallery,  it  has  been 
called  a  likeness  of  his  sister.  The  lady  in  the 
National  Gallery's  painting  has,  however, 
been  identified  as  a  Mrs.  Salter,  and  at 
present  there  is  no  more  to  substantiate  the 
claim  of  the  present  subject  than  a  degree  of 
likeness  to  the  artist's  great  self-portrait, 
also  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  work  of 
about  the  same  period  as  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Salter,  having  been  executed  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  There  is  also  a 
resemblance  in  type  to  the  feminine  sub- 
jects among  the  heads  of  Hogarth's  six 
servants  which  he  portrayed  on  a  single 
canvas.  The  chief  difference  is  that  his  ser- 
vants wear  their  housemaids'  caps  neatly 


lied  under  their  chins,  while  the  woin.ni  portrayed 
in  the  Minneapolis  picture  has  a  fine  dress  of  rose- 
coloured  silk,  a  nerklace  of  pearls  and  a  cap  such  as  I  he 
mistress  ol  the  house  might  weai .  I  lei  la<  e  and  bearing 
belie  her  line  costume  to  some  extent.  Yet  she  is  a 
woman  of  forceful  character,  lull  of  good  nature  and 
energy,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  thai  a  per- 
son of  such  assurance  might  be  the  sister  of  an  artist 
who  was  in  constant  oppositioti  to  the  world  around 
him.  About  the  period  ol  this  portrait  he  was  piepai- 
iug  his  Analysis  of  lieauly,  which  w  as  published  in  \ 
and  held  up  to  ridic  ule  everything  that  was  at  that 
time  venerated  in  artistic,  tradition. 

Hogarth  began  his  careei  as  .1  poiir.iii  painlei 
shortly  alter  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his 
teac  her,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  but  in  a  short  time  In- 
formed the  plan  for  his  series  in  moralising  vein,  the 
Rake  s  Progress  and  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  which  were 
highly  profitable,  bringing  both  fame  and  affluence. 
His  portraits,  which  are  among  the  finest  productions 
in  British  art,  were  not  influenced  by  the  new  style 
which  these  called  forth,  a  style  necessarily  given  to 
generalities.  The  individuals  who  appear  in  The  Death 
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of  the  Countess  or  Gin  Lane  are  types  whose 
appearance  as  well  as  action  tell  a  story. 
Hogarth's  creation  of  such  symbols  depended 
both  on  observation  and  imagination.  When 
he  turned  from  them  to  straight  portrait- 
ure, he  became  the  penetrating  observer,  a 
great  realist,  and  fancy  was  no  longer  tolerated. 
If  on  many  occasions  he  looked  on  life  with 
the  eye  of  a  Breughel,  when  he  came  to  por- 
tray an  individual  he  did  so  in  the  manner  of 
a  Hals. 


PUGIN'S  'MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON' 
FOR    CHICAGO    ART  INSTITUTE 

AUGUSTUS  PUGIN'S  own  copy  of  the 
J-  A.  Microcosm  of  London  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  the  Charles 
Deering  collection  in  the  department  of  prints 
and  drawings.  The  appearance  of  this  historic 
work  was  first  noted  by  Desmond  Coke  in  his 
Confessions  of  an  Incurable  Collector,  in  which  he 
tells  of  purchasing  it  in  England  during  the 
last  war.  Its  great  value  as  a  record  of  early 
nineteenth-century  London  makes  it  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  it  has  entered  an  im- 
portant collection  where  it  will  continue  to 
play  a  living  role  through  its  accessibility  to 
students.  The  copy  is  of  unique  importance 
since  its  three  volumes  present  a  review  of 
the  method  of  its  preparation,  showing  the 


initial  stages  in  the  original,  rough  sketches  by  Pugin,  its  ad- 
vancement to  the  state  of  his  finished  drawings  of  architecture, 
and  finally  Rowlandson's  addition  of  the  figures.  The  further 
progress,  that  of  the  execution  of  the  plates,  is  seen  in  a  large 
number  of  trial  proofs  of  the  aquatints  printed  in  one  colour 
only,  and  finally  there  is  the  complete  set  of  1 07  finished  plates. 

The  choice  of  a  student  of  architecture  and  an  observer 
of  contemporary  life  to  illustrate  the  Microcosm  of  London  proved 
a  happy  one.  Pugin,  a  superb  draughtsman,  was  in  his  proper 
element,  and  if  Rowlandson  was  obliged  to  hold  his  satire  in 
check,  he  has  been  able  to  give  so  much  life  to  his  figures  as 
to  make  this  work  supreme  among  all  topographical  produc- 
tions. The  Microcosm  was  issued  by  Rudolf  Ackermann  be- 
tween 1808  and  1 810.  The  Pugin  copy  consists^of  three  vol- 
umes and  contains  »i  2 1  original  drawings  by  both  artists. 


PLEURANTS  FROM  THE  TOMBS 
OF  THE  DUKES  OF  BURGUNDY 

THE  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  has  acquired  by  purchase 
out  of  the  J.  M.  Wade  Fund  two  statuettes  of  outstanding 
importance.  Forming  parts  of  the  two  monuments  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Bold  and  of  his  son  John  the  Fearless 
and  his  wife  Margaret  of  Bavaria  in  the  Chartreuse  de  Champ- 
mol  near  Dijon,  each  of  these  figures  was  one  of  the  forty 
mourners  which  originally  mounted  guard  in  the  arcades  sur- 
rounding the  sides  of  the  tombs  on  which  lay  the  recumbent 
figures  of  their  ducal  occupants. 

After  suffering  damage  and  removal  during  the  French  Re- 
volution, the  tombs  were  restored  in  1827.  Ten  of  the  eighty 
pleurants  were  found  to  be  missing,  but  were  replaced  by  plaster 
figures  reconstructed  from  drawings  made  by  Gilquin  in  1735. 
Of  these  ten  figures  some  appear  to  be  lost,  others  are  in  the 
Cluny  Museum  and  some  in  private  collections.  Four  were  in 
the  Collection  of  Baron  Arthur  de  Schickler  and  later  that  of 
Clarence  Mackay  from  whose  estate  two  have  now  passed  into 
the  Cleveland  Museum. 

From  extant  documents  it  would  seem  that  the  tomb  of 
Philip  the  Bold  was  designed  by  Jean  de  Marville  and  com- 
pleted in  1402.  On  the  architect's  death,  and  following  the 
death  of  the  Duke,  Claus  Sluter  contracted  on  July  nth,  1404, 
with  the  Duke's  son  John  the  Fearless  to  add  the  figures,  two 
of  the  pleurants  having  been  already  carved.  Sluter  himself  died 
in  1406,  leaving  his  nephew  and  assistant  Claus  de  Werve  to 
complete  the  work,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  by 
141 1.  To  Claus  de  Werve  are  assigned  all  the  figures  which 
adorn  the  arcaded  sides  of  the  tomb  except  perhaps  the  two 
above  mentioned.  The  completion  of  the  second  tomb,  com- 
missioned by  John  the  Fearless  from  Claus,  was  delayed  for 
many  years.  In  1462,  Antoine  de  Moiturier,  a  sculptor  of 
Avignon,  was  called  in  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  in  doing  so 
wisely  followed  the  Sluter  traditions. 

The  two  pleurants  acquired  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  are 
recognised  as  by  Claus  de  Werve  and  Antoine  de  Moiturier 
and  rank  among  its  finest  possessions. 
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Till    WITCH'S  CAULDRON    NOV.  18 

THK  witch's  cauldron,  having  engulfed  an  cn- 
lilf  i  out  incut,  seethes  and  bubbles  incessantly. 
No  one  doubts  that  more  terrible  convulsions 
lit  10  conic  from  it.  At  this  very  hour  plotting  for 
luither  devilry  goes  on.  But  given  vision  and  resolute 
purpose  in  our  leaders,  the  unfailing  capacity  of  our 
people  for  endurance  will  sec  us  through.  Since  we 
cannot  escape  whatever  destiny  has  in  store  for  us,  we 
will  meet  it  gaily.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  our 
gathering  strength  and  of  the  enemy's  misgiving. 
When  a  newspaper  is  compelled  to  resort  to  suc  h  fan- 
tastic fictions  as  we  read  in  the  Munich  Neueste  JVach- 
richtfn,  that  'crowds  of  children  wander  through  the 
LoftdOD  stivets.  lost  and  da/ed,  looking  for  (heir 
parents."  that  "plague  has  broken  out  and  cannot  be 
combated'  anil  that  'all  this  misery  is  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Churchill."  it  reveals  its  own  fears.  We  know  that  such 
statements  are  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  things 
are  not  well  with  our  enemy,  and  are  invented  to  keep 
his  heart  up  in  the  hope  that  his  trials  will  soon  be 
over.  The  lie  is  hereby  nailed  to  this  ignominious 
journal's  name.  And  if  Hitler  thinks  to  hurl  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor— and  the  swastika  after  it  and  though 
Coering  gloats  over  his  battue  of  civilians  and  bomb- 
ing of  churches,  they  know  that  the  R.A.F.  is  earning 
itself  a  name  as  the  hammer  of  the  skies  which  will 
surely  recoil  on  their  own  heads.  As  the 
German  General  Kabisch  now  admits 
in  the  h'otlnischf  grilling,  'The  air  blitz- 
krieg against  England  will  not  be  de- 
cisive.' Thus  has  an  unwarrantable 
boast  been  made  to  look  foolish. 

To  stand  at  our  office  window  and 
contemplate  the  extraordinary  trans- 
formation that  has  overtaken  London's 
road  traffic  as  a  result  of  our  war  ac- 
tivities, brings  to  us  the  thought  that 
our  artists  have  so  far  missed  a  rare 
opportunity.  In  imaginative  pictur- 
esqueness,  hardly  anything  can  com- 
pare with  the  strange  conglomeration  of 
new-fangled  war  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription which  roar  and  rattle  through 
our  streets  by  day  and  night.  Proces- 
sions of  these  monster  contraptions  on 
immense  tyres  and  caterpillar  wheels 
pass  and  repass  endlessly.  Strange, 
nightmarish  forms,  of  a  deadly  mechani- 


cal  efficiency,  clothed  in  all  mannri  <>l  disguise,  parti- 
coloured  like  some  antediluvian  sainian,  or  arrayed 
like  a  Jack-in-the-Green,  manned  with  steel-helmeted 
crews  in  battle-dress  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  form 
subjec  ts  whic  h  outdo  in  spec  tac  ul.it  fancilulness  the 
weirdest  conceptions  of  Hieronyrnuj  Bosch.  All  these 
give  a  he. ii  ti  lling  impression  of  illimitable  power.  At 
night,  half-concealed  in  the  fitful  gleams  of  their 
shaded  lights,  eme  rging  and  disappearing  and  occa- 
sionally  vomiting  fumes  of  petrol,  these  dragons  of  war 
are  doubly  impressive.  Their  possibilities  in  paint  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  mind  of  any  observant  artist. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  restrictions  against 
drawing  and  painting  any  part  of  the  country's  war 
effort  without  express  permission  are  imposed  and 
heavy  penalties  enforced,  but  we  feel  strongly  that  a 
great  chance  is  being  thrown  away  and  herewith  re- 
commend our  suggestion  to  the  Art  Advisory  Com- 
mit tee  ol  the  Ministry  of  Information.  1  he  U  I ists  may 
be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  EXHIBITIONS 

AFTER  unavoidable  postponements,  the  private 
.view,  preceding  by  a  day  the  opening  to  the 
public,  of  the  second  retrospective  exhibition  of  Brit- 
ish art  at  the  National  Gallery  has  been  fixed  for 


THE  TWO  SISTERS  :  CHALK  DRAWING  BY  AUG  US 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF 


■US  JOHN.  R.A.  :  EXHIBITED 
HER   MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
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MKAOLH  :  SPKINCITIMK  :  Oil.  PAINTING  BY  |JOHN  NASH  AT  THOS.  AGNKW  ft  SONS,  LTD 


November  20th.  The  wonder  is  that  it  should  be  able 
to  materialize  at  all.  Serious  damage  to  the  Gallery  by 
enemy  action,  however,  has  not  deterred  the  courageous 
organizer,  Miss  Lillian  Browse,  from  fulfilling  the  task 
she  had  set  herself.  Under  the  title  'Water-Colours  and 
Drawings  of  the  past  Fifty  Years'  she  has  brought  to- 
gether an  array  of  works  which  to  a  certain  degree 
epitomize  the  masters  of  the  British  school  during  the 
period  specified.  Judging  by  what  we  have  seen  this 
will  be  a  well-worth-while  effort.  The  exhibition  will 
occupy  about  four  rooms  in  the  right-wing  basement 
of  the  Gallery,  safety  for  the  public  and  the  pictures 
having  been  ensured  by  steel  shutters.  Special  lighting 
appliances  have  been  installed  so  that  the  pictures 
may  be  seen  up  till  5  p.m.  Here,  in  the  Dutch  Cabinet 
Room,  will  at  the  same  time  be  shown  the  large  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  Augustus  John,  covering  forty 
years  of  his  practice,  as  announced  in  our  November 
issue.  In  connexion  with  the  John  exhibition,  Miss 
Hmwse  is  hoping  to  produce  a  book  containing  one 
hundred  reproductions  of  the  artist's  drawings  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  date,  including  some  from 
American  collections.  American  owners  of  important 
examples  who  may  be  interested  are  asked  to  send 
photographs  of  them  to  Miss  Lillian  Browse,  at  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  The  descriptive  notes  will 
be  written  by  Miss  Browse  and  a  foreword  is  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  artist  himself.  Concerts  and  a  canteen 
on  the  same  floor  as  the  exhibitions  provide  additional 
attractions  to  the  visitor.  We  reproduce  one  of  the 
Augustus  John  drawings  referred  to  above,  and  a 
water-colour  by  James  Pryde  (pp.  261,  265). 


OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  AGNEW'S 

DESPITE  the  war  in  the  air  and 
bombed  roof-lights  in  their 
large  upper  gallery,  Messrs.  Thos. 
Agnew  &  Sons  decided  to  open 
their  annual  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Oil  Paintings  by  British  Artists  at 
43,  Old  Bond  Street,  on  November 
19th.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
pictures  are  being  arranged  in  two 
of  the  ground-floor  galleries.  The 
scheme  of  hanging  in  one-man 
groups  is  a  highly  commendable 
one,  satisfactory  to  artists  and  pub- 
lic alike,  and  enabling  the  latter  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  each  painter's 
aims  and  methods  than  by  the  usual 
procedure  of  dispersing  his  canvases 
amongst  others  of  entirely  different 
implications. 

The  artists  represented  are  all 
painters  of  considerable  standing  in 
their  profession,  and  the  exhibition 
is  therefore  an  extremely  attractive  one,  carrying  no 
dead  weight  nor  wearisome  passengers.  Ethelbert 
White  contributes  a  group  of  five  excellent  land- 
scapes in  varying  mood,  R.  O.  Dunlop  a  series  of 
half-a-dozen  riverside  scenes  and  a  snow  subject  all 
deftly  executed  with  the  palette  knife — and,  in  addition, 
a  self-portrait.  Vanessa  Bell  shows,  besides  her  land- 
scapes, a  characteristic  portrait  study.  Duncan  Grant's 
landscapes,  of  which  there  are  several,  pitched  in  a 
bright  key,  are  as  well  designed  as  usual.  They  are 
coherent  in  themselves  and  their  decisive  and  vigor- 
ous notation  is  in  each  case  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
There  is  rather  a  witty  sketch  portrait  by  Grant  of  a 
man  seated  at  a  round  table,  writing.  The  pleasant 
and  airy  water-scenes  of  John  Nash,  one  of  which  we 
reproduce,  are  soothing  and  grateful  in  their  cool 
grey-green  soberness  and  there  is  admirably  observed 
detail  painting  in  Stanley  Spencer's  Elder  Trees, 
Gloucester,  which  deserves  close  attention. 

The  second  room  is  devoted  to  the  members  of  the 
Euston  Road  Group.  These  painters  are  linked  by  a 
certain  community  of  thought  and  purpose,  evinced 
in  a  search  for  delicacy  and  bloom  of  colour  and  soft- 
ness of  tone.  Vigorous  assertiveness  has  no  place  in  this 
room,  robustness  of  expression  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
this  group,  but  there  is  undeniable  beauty  of  colour  in 
evidence,  notably  in  the  delicate  bust  portrait  of  a 
girl  in  white  by  Victor  Pasmore.  Equally  sensitive 
are  the  several  pale  rose  tinted  canvases  by  Anthony 
Devas,  one  of  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  daugh- 
ter. Other  charming  works  in  the  same  category  are 
contributed  by  Laurence  Gowing — we  note  en  passant, 
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Ins  i H  i  d i lei  i  ii >n  for  low-tonrcl  bin  o<  t  asionally  vivid 
eens    li\  Rodi  igo  Moynihan  ancl  by  Ri>l)iti  I ).u  win, 
whose  reclining  nude  .nitl  tenderly  painted  Mowers 
w  ind  up  i  thought-stimulating  and  pleasing  show. 


In  acquire  new  accommodation  al  W>,  ( lliandos  I'lac.e, 
Med  ford  Street,  W.C.a,  where  lliey  are  already  in- 
stalled,  so  that  their  next  number  will  appear  as  usual, 
even  il  a  little  late.  It  is  saddening  to  think  that  the 
magnificent  Christmas  Annual,  which  was  ready  for 
distribution,  should  have  been  totally  destroyed.  I  low- 
rvrr,  we  learn  with  gratification  that  stocks  of  the 
Studio  I  looks  which  happily  were  in  storage  else- 
where, are  still  available,  and  wc  know  that  all  the 
well-wishers  of  that  famous  periodical  will  rally  to 
Us  support  and  make  it  possible  for  its  work  to  con- 
tinue. To  those  who  place  Art  as  one  of  the  things 
most  nearly  divine,  The  Studio  has  been  chief  minister 
in  this  countr  y  lor'  nearly  half  a  century. 


RAIDLRS   VKRSt'S  ANIIQ.UK  CLASS 

MISFORTUNE,  we  regret  to  announce,  has  also 
o\erlaken  Mi.  Cecil  Davis,  the  well-known  an- 
tique glass  expert,  whose  premises  at  No.  8,  St.  Mary 
Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensington,  were  wrecked  by  a 
bomb  which  'fired'  from  the  hard  surface  of  the  road, 
many  houses  in  the  vicinity  sharing  the  same  fate. 


Illl.  STUDIO'S  SURVIVAL 

ALL  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  as  well  as  all  art- 
„  lovers  in  every  civilized  country  will,  we  are  sure, 
join  with  us  in  warm  sympathy  with  our  highly  es- 
teemed contemporary.  The  Studio,  whose  premises  in 
Leicester  Square  were  completely  obliterated  by  an 
enemy  high-explosive  liomb  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  not 
easv  to  estimate  the  cultural  value  ot  / he  Studio  during 
the  past  forty-seven  years,  not  only  to  the  artists  then 
growing  up,  but  as  an  edu<  annual  factor  beyond  price 
to  the  community  at  l  uge,  during  a  period  which  has 
seen  more  changes  and  vicissitudes  than  history  has 
ever  before  known.   I  he  Studio  seemed  to  enlarge  the 
horizon  of  Hi  it ish  art,  introducing  to  us  hitherto  un- 
suspected Continental  movements,  and  revealing  new 
influences  ranging  from  Japan  in  the  Last  to  the  far- 
thest borders  of  the  Occident.  The  editor  of  The 
Connoisseur,  who  still  cherishes  the  first 
issues  of  The  Studio,  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  lH();{,  well  remembers  the  rather 
stodgy  and  unenterprising  art  magazines 
which  preceded  it.  Art  and  art  journalism 
seemed  to  have  stuck  in  a  dreary  and  de- 
solate groove  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. Their  yvorld  seemed  starved  for  lack 
of  inspiration.  When  Mr.  Charles  R.  Holme, 
the  founder,  launched  his  enterprise  it  was 
as  a  breath  of  north-east  yvind,  bringing 
with  it  a  healing  and  bracing  tonic  to  our 
weary  souls.  How  exhilarating  The  Studio 
seemed,  and  hoyv  eagerly  we  devoured  each 
MM  issue,  always  bringing  stimulating 
freshness  with  it!  The  arts  and  the  crafts 
grew  again  under  this  vigorous  fertilizing. 
The  Studio's  practical  encouragement  was 
shown  in  a  series  of  competitions  for  yvhich 
substantial  prizes  yvcre  offered.  It  helped 
students  of  genuine  promise,  thereby  re- 
vitalizing the  whole  field  of  endeavour. 
The  special  numbers  and  rich  monographs 
of  The  Studio  remain  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  publications,  and  a  copious  list 
of  books  on  art  subjects  testify  to  the  learn- 
ing and  enterprise  of  the  distinguished 
writers  and  editors  who  produced  them. 

Far  from  being  disheartened  at  their 
grievous  loss,  the  proprietors  and  staff  of 
The  Studio  have  stoically  determined  to  carry 

•  ,  ..'.„,  ,       '  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  TOILET  TABLE  WITH  FITTED  TWO-DOOR  CABINET 

on  their  work,  and  immediately  set  about       and  extending  mirror  :  to  be  shown  in  new  york  :  m.  Harris  &  sons 
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good  specimens  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  find.  We  are  illustrating  from  Mr. 
Davis's  stock  one  of  a  pair  of  Regency 
two-light  candelabra,  with  scroll  ormolu 
branches  springing  from  bronze  cary- 
atids on  embossed  ormolu,  above  white 
marble  plinths.  The  'showers'  of  cut- 
glass  pendants  add  considerably  to  the 
effect.  In  our  picture  may  also  be  seen 
a  pair  of  Regency  opalescent  glass  vases, 
of  classical  design.  These  have  embossed 
ormolu  bases  and  voluted  handles  end- 
ing in  rosettes.  Many  other  extremely 
attractive  objects  of  the  same  period 
.  may  be  seen  at  Stratton  Street. 


REGENCY  TWO-LIGHT  CANDELABRUM  IN  BRONZE,  ORMOLU  &  CUT  GLASS  :  ONE  OF 
A  PAIR  134  INS.  HIGH,  AND  TWO  OPAL  GLASS  VASES  8J  INS.  HIGH  :  CECIL  DAVIS 


The  shop  was  entirely  demolished,  and  most  of  the 
contents,  both  furniture  and  glass,  were  smashed  into 
fragments.  Several  of  the  showrooms  also  suffered 
badly.  The  'Blue  Room,'  usually  resplendent  with 
Adam  chandeliers,  often  graced  in  past  days  by  the 
visits  of  Royalty,  and  familiar  to  all  collectors,  was  a 
sorry  sight.  Strange  freaks  have  been  reported  to  us 
as  the  results  of 'blast.'  In  this  case  a  branch  of  a  tree 
rested  inside  a  shattered  window  frame;  a  curtain 
which  had  blown  across  the  room  was  forced  through 
the  glass  door  of  a  cabinet  and  had  wrapped  itself 
round  a  specimen  inside  as  though  to  protect  it,  while 
broken  plaster  and  fragments  of  glass  lay  thick  around. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  has  borne  his  heavy  loss  with  great 
courage,  and  in  determination  to  carry  on,  tells  us  that 
none  of  his  finer  specimens  has  been  involved,  since 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disperse  them  to  safer 
areas,  and  trusts  they  will  survive  whole  and  emerge 
again  in  happier  days.  The  stock  is  such  a  large  and 
comprehensive  one,  built  up  over  a  period  of  many 
years  by  the  unremitting  personal  efforts  of  Mr. 
Davis,  that  it  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  the  present 
loss,  sad  as  it  is,  and  one  may  enjoy  the  usual  attractive 
display  of  Georgian  decanters  and  other  table-glass 
suitable  for  Christmas  presents  at  his  West-End  shop, 
14A,  Stratton  Street,  W.  1.  This  shop  incidentally  has 
also  suffered  some  damage,  from  a  raider's  bomb, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  a  few  specimens.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Davis  to  illustrate  in  the  near  future 
some  of  the  survivors  of  the  'blitz'  at  Kensington,  with 
some  notes  on  how  they  were  found  amongst  the  debris. 

Furniture  and  glass  of  the  Regency  period  are  hav- 
ing a  considerable  vogue  at  present.  The  best  work  of 
the  period  has  great  charm,  its  classical  derivation 
saves  it  in  most  instances  from  the  over-florid  orna- 
ment that  tempted  designers  of  more  recent  date,  and 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
FOR     NEW  YORK 

THOUGH  it  has  not  been  found  possible  up  to  the 
present  to  translate  into  action  the  wish  of  the 
members  of  The  Antique  and  Art  Traders'1  Export  Group 
to  hold  a  joint  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons  of  New 
Oxford  Street,  as  the  advance  guard  of  the  enterprise, 
are  opening  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
in  the  near  future  with  a  rich  assemblage  of  English 
and  French  furniture.  All  the  pieces,  which  have  been 
carefully  selected  from  their  stock,  with  the  addition 
of  some  recent  acquisitions,  are  fine  eighteenth-cen- 
tury examples.  A  notable  specimen  of  English  crafts- 
manship is  a  Chinese  Chippendale  toilet  table  with  a 
two-door  cabinet  above,  which  encloses  an  extending 
dressing  mirror.  This  is  shown  open  in  our  illustration 
(p.  263)  in  which  its  elegant  proportions  may  be  seen. 
Matching  this  in  high  quality  is  a  pair  of  carved  and 
gilt  openwork  Chippendale  mirrors  with  pagoda  cap- 
pings,  measuring  each  4  ft.  9  in.  high.  Two  Chippen- 
dale torcheres,  in  gilt  mahogany,  carved  in  open- 
work rococo  forms  of  remarkable  elegance  on  cabriole 
legs,  from  Carmichael  House,  Lanarkshire,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Wyndham  Michael  Anstruther,  are  examples  of 
great  rarity.  Another  particularly  fine  group  is  a  pair  of 
carved  mahogany  urns  on  pedestals  made  as  adjuncts 
to  a  sideboard  for  the  purpose  of  holding  wines  and  cut- 
lery, in  the  style  associated  with  Robert  Adam.  From 
the  famed  Henry  Hirsch  collection  comes  a  Hepple- 
white  mahogany  settee  designed  in  serpentine  scrolls 
of  serpentine  form  and  with  graceful  cabriole  legs. 

Outstanding  among  the  French  pieces  are  'bombe- 
fronted,'  a  Louis  XV  kingwood  commode  signed  L. 
Boudin  MS,  measuring  4  ft.  9  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  high, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a  pair  of 
French  dwarf  cabinet  etageres  with  open  sides  and 
galleried  tops,  and  with  elaborately  painted  Sevres 
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china  panels,  acquired  from  Lady  Cunard's  collection. 
A  mi>. ill  Sheiaton  inl.uil  mahogany  serpentine  side- 
board of  p.u  ti«  ul. n  ly  kjood  (|u.ililv  .ind  colour,  which 
was  illusti  atcd  in  out  October  issue,  and  also 
hollies  in  Macquoid  .ind  Ldwards'  Dictionary  of 
Furniture,  to  be  included,  was  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mi.  Coppingei -Pi  ill  hard,  a  well-known  col- 
lector of  furniture. 


I  HI.  SCO!  I    COLLECTION  OF  ARMOUR 

ON  November  i  ist  Mr.  J.  C  Mann,  Keeper  ol  the 
Kind's  Armouries,  opened  the  new  room  in  the 
Glasgow  An  (iallery  and  Museum  recently  built  to 
house  the  R.  I..  Scott  collection  of  arms  and  armour, 
which  the  late  owner  bequeathed  to  the  city,  Mr. 
Mann  was  supported  by  Mr.  Colin  Scott,  son  of  the 
donor,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Honeyinan,  keeper  ol  the  Mu- 
seum. We  hope  to  publish  an  article  on  this  important 
collection  in  Febru  u  \ 


THE  following  letter  has  been  received.  With  the 
proposition  set  forth  by  our  correspondents  we 
are  heartily  in  agreement. 

14,  Ji'dii.ef.  Place, 
Chelsea,  S.W.3 
20th  November,  1940 

To  the  Editor  of  'The  Connoisseur' 
Dear  Sir, 

GLORIOUS  LONDON 

May  we  invoke  the  authority  of  I'm 
Connoisseur  to  urge  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  certain  artists  competent  to 
illustrate  the  ruins  of  London's  buildings? 

The  grandeur  and  the  pathos  of  such  re- 
sults of  German  (rightfulness  are  obvious  to 
everybody,  and  they  should  be  painted  and 
drawn,  not  only  as  an  immediate  record 
of  London's  heroism,  but  as  a  permanent 
record  for  posterity. 

When  completed,  these  pictures  should 
be  exhibited  in  London  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  New  York,  where  the  American 
public,  whose  sympathy  with  Britain's  cause 
is  growing  daily,  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  exactly  w  hat  the  enemy  has 
done  to  our  symbols  of  mutual  culture,  and 
to  the  homes  of  our  people  of  all  classes. 

We  suggest  that  the  artists  undertak- 
ing this  important  work  should  be  those 
schooled  in  the  best  topographical  tradition 
and  can  thus  communicate  their  vision  to 
the  general  public. 


They  would  expect  to  receive  only  their  expenses, 
the  remainder  of  the  money  from  sales  lo  be  devoted 
lo  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  lor  Air  Raid  Victims. 

We  may  mention  di.it  a  letter  similar  to  the  above 
has  been  soil  lo  Mr.  Cyril  Camoii,  die  Lord  Mayor's 
secretary. 

We  should  like  lo  take  this  opportunity  of  (hanking 
you  for  the  great  work  thai  The  Connoissei  k  con- 
tinues to  do  on  behalf  of  art  and  artists  in  spile  of  the 
appalling  dilliculties  ol  these  limes. 

Yours  faithfully, 
A.  K.  Cooper,  R.B.A.,  A.R.C.A. 
Adrian  Bury. 

1 

EXHIBITION  OF  INDIAN  ART 

THL  India  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  War- 
burg Institute,  has  placed  on  view  at  Imperial 
Institute  Buildings,  S.W.7,a  most  interesting  series  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  religious  conceptions  of 
the  Indian  people  as  expressed  in  their  monuments. 
These  photographs  enable  us  lo  visualize  the  com- 
pleteness and  variety  of  Indian  art,  held  together  by 
an  underlying  unity  of  thought  over  thousands  of  years 
rooted  in  the  Vedas  and  known  as  Hinduism. 


SKETCH  FOR  THE  AMBASSADORS  :  WATER  COLOUR  BY  JAMES  PRYDE  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  MRS.  KINNELL 
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PEG  WOFFINGTON — 
AND  HER  PORTRAITS 

(Continued  from  page  233) 

beauty;  and  spoke  of  her  in  a  letter  years 
later,  as  'My  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Woffington.' 

Before  things  had  come  to  an  end  between 
them,  Hanbury  Williams's  devotion  to  Fox 
had  involved  him  in  a  romance  after  his  own 
heart — a  serious  matter  this  time — for  it  nearly 
cost  him  his  coveted  red  ribbon.  His  adored 
friend,  now  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  whom 
he  lavished  the  affection  of  a  brother  and  of 
every  other  relation  put  together,  had  fallen 
genuinely  in  love.  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  the 
young  lady  in  question,  was  willing  enough; 
but  her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  were  adamant  in  their  refusal. 
Naturally  Hanbury  Williams  took  a  hand  in 
it — and  a  big  hand  it  was  too,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  arrangements  for  a  clandestine 
wedding  in  his  house.  Fox  and  his  lady-love 
were  united  there  on  May  3rd,  1 744. 

In  bidding  good-bye  to  the  'Lovely  Peg'  it 
is  interesting  to  read  some  extracts  from  the 
Evening  Standard  of  September  8th,  1 936,  and 
The  Sunday  Times  of  September  27  th  in  the 
same  year:  'A  little  church  at  Teddington, 
which  once  numbered  a  Queen  among  its 
congregation,  is  to  be  reopened  soon.  It  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  formerly  the  parish 
church,  in  recent  years  dilapidated  and  de- 
caying. Queen  Adelaide  had  a  seat  there,  and 
was  a  regular  attendant.  The  Royal  Arms  are 
over  the  door  still.  Peg  Woffington  is  buried 
there,  where  she  spent  her  last  days.  Though 
the  church  is  officially  "St.  Mary's,"  it  will 
always  be  known  locally  as  "Peg  Woffington's 
Church."  Her  generosity  and  philanthropy 
became  a  byword  in  the  village.  In  High 
Street  she  built  the  Peg  Woffington  Cottages, 
intended  as  alms-houses.' 


THE  RIDDLES  OF  THE  QUEEN 
OF    SHEBA    IN  TAPESTRIES 

(Continued  from  page  237) 

hitherto  known,  a  fresco  in  the  castle  of  Traus- 
nitz  near  Landshut  in  Lower  Bavaria,  which 
the  German  painter  Franz  Groger  executed 
in  the  year  1672. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned 
highly  artistic  piece  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 


all  the  later  variants  belong  to  a  decadent 
period  in  tapestry-weaving,  the  products  of 
which  did  not  reach  the  artistic  peak  of  the 
earlier  times.  Nevertheless  these  tapestries, 
showing  Gothic  influences  mixed  with  Re- 
naissance elements,  are  very  interesting  ex- 
amples of  a  most  ingenious  and  popular  art 
and  tell  their  story  with  admirable  simplicity 
and  distinctness. 


OLD  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  248) 

had  been  introduced  'lately'  from.  France. 
But  the  word  'charade'  was  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  later  Eighteenth  Century;  and 
who  can  forget  Becky  Sharp's  triumph  in  the 
Gaunt  House  charades,  placed  by  Thackeray 
in  the  Waterloo  period !  Now  Vanity  Fair  was 
published  in  1847-48;  the  Mayhews'  book  in 
1850.  And  the  latter  embodies  a  packet-boat 
scene  almost  strikingly  similar  to  one — in 
which  Becky  did  not  appear — at  Gaunt 
House.  Were  the  Mayhews  inspired  in  this 
detail  by  Vanity  Fair,  or  simply  reflecting  the 
taste  of  the  time? 

From  among  many  later  works,  I  resurrect 
Christmas  Day;  and  how  it  was  spent  by  four  per- 
sons in  the  House  of  Fograss,  Fograss,  Mowton, 
and  Snorton,  Bankers  (1854).  This  was  by 
'Christian  Le  Ros,'  otherwise  W.  J.  Sorel. 
Carrying  wood  engravings  by  Phiz  (No.  viii), 
it  was  issued  in  red  and  green  boards,  with  a 
'Ghost  of  Christmas  Present'  type  of  head  on 
front  and  back.  In  my  copy  is  inserted  an  un- 
dated Press  cutting,  as  follows: 

'Since  Mr.  C.  Dickens  ceased  to  write  his 
Christmas  tales  [i.e.  Christmas  Books,  for  his 
Christmas  Stories  actually  commenced  in  1 854] , 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate 
his  original  design.  This  is  one  of  them,  and 
the  best  that  has  appeared  for  a  very  long 
time  past.  The  story  is  admirably  told,  the 
interest  never  flags,  and  the  denouement  [sic]  is 
managed  in  a  way  which  indicates  no  ordin- 
ary cleverness.  Had  the  book  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Dickens  himself  it  could 
not  have  been  better  written;  indeed,  the 
letter-press  by  Mr.  Le  Ros,  and  the  etchings 
[sic]  by  Phiz,  are  highly  creditable  to  both 
parties.' 

What  said  Mr.  C.  Dickens?  I  wonder! 
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EXPORT  OF  ANTIQUES 

EXPORT  TRADE   IN  ANTIQUES  MAKES  A  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE  RESERVES'. 

ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  SUBJECT  TO  THE  GRANT  OF 
W   I  XPORT  LICENCE. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  : 

'The  Export  Licensing  Department,  Board  of  Trade, 
Inveresk  House,  346  Strand,  W.C. 

ANTIQUES  MADE  PRIOR  TO  1830  ARE  ADMITTED  FREE  OF  DUTY  INTO  THE 
UNITED   STATES   OE  AMERICA. 

ANTIQUES  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD,  IF  CERTIFIED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION, 
ARE  ADMITTED  TREE  OF  DUTY  INTO  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


■j(  This  ffxtce  is  devoted  each  mnnlh  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which  The  Connoisseur  hat  been  the 

official  publication  since  i')i8.  Editor. 


CONNOISSKUR  REGISTER 


Rrflutcr  duYrrtLvntrnts  art  52  00  itn  IS  words  t  minimum  ),  and  thereafter  10  cents  r*e 
must  be  fret-aid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR.  572  MADISON  AVE 
YORK*  Addrtsse s  or  Box  Numbers  mint  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  Latter  should  be 
with  the  B  we  \  umber    The  Proprteurrs  of  The  Connmsn'iir  accept  no  re spomibiiitv  for  an 


Baxter  Print  Catalogue,  7Jd.  Antique  and  Modern  Furnishings. 
Particulars.  Stamp.    Curio  Mart,  72,  Icknield  Street,  Birmingham. 


Required.— Two  large  Chandeliers  for  College  Hall  (early  18th 
Century^.    Photograph  and  price  to  Box  6214. 


Sale. — 5  choice  Stuart  Needlework  Pictures,  Bristol  Mask  Jug,  2  Salt- 
glaze  Teapots.    H.  Grocott.  Hermitage,  Column,  Shrewsbury. 

1  WANTED  FOR  EXPORT  TO  U.S.A.  | 

2  Second-hand  and  Antique  Silver.  Sheffield  Plate.  Silver  and  Gold  jewellery.  = 
=  particularly  Necklaces,  Lockets,  Bracelets.  Brooches,  Leather-bound  Books.  — 
1  CASH  IMMEDIATELY.  = 
=    ASSOCIATED  MERCHANDISING  CORPORATION.  87  91.  NEW  BOND  STREET.  W.I  = 


TAPESTRY  AND  NEEDLEWORK  REPAIRED 

By  export  who  works  for  leading  American  and  European  Museums  and 
Collectors.    Finest  material  and  vegetable  dyes.     Reasonable  Prices. 
Absolutely  responsible  ;  work  guaranteed. 
WILHELMIN A  V.  GODIN,  515  Malison  Avenue,  Ne«  York  City.  Tel.:  PI.  3-3845 

What  Offers?  'Connoisseur'  from  No.  i,  September  1901,  to 
No.  72,  August  1907,  inclusive,  as  new.    Box  No.  6206. 

For  Sale. — '  The  Connoisseur,'  1901/1924  inclusive  (few  exceptions)  ; 
excellent  condition  ;  offers.    McQueen,  Rockfield  Road,  Hereford. 

j~       WARD  and  ROME  ~i 

63  East  5?th  Street,  New  York 
=  Decorative  Painting 

=  Paper  Lampshades  and  Painted  Furniture  Made  to  Order  E 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  WITH  WHICH  IS  ISCORPORATED  INTERNA TIOSA L  STUDIO  it  published  monthly,  price  75  cents  in  U.S.A., 
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L'-28(M)  ;  CahUs  and  Telegrams  :  Teance,  New  York.  American  Advertising  Representative  :  I).  W.Graham. 

Early  consideration  will  be  given  to  MSS.  accompanied  by  suitable  photographs.  Although  due  care  is  taken,  the  Proprietors  do  not  accept  responsibility 
for  MSS.  or  photographs,  which  must  be  submitted  at  the  owner's  risk.  Registered  for  transmission  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
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A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD'S  SILVER 

A  T  the  time  of  writing,  the  most  impor- 
tant  sale  of  the  Autumn  season  was 
J-  A-that  of  Mr.  Anthony  de  Rothschild's 
collection  of  old  English  and  foreign  silver, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  'Blitzkrieg,'  attracted 
a  notable  company  to  Christie's  on  Octo- 
ber 23rd,  and,  thanks  to  keen  competition, 
the  139  lots  catalogued  realized  a  total  of 
£6,692.  The  majority  of  the  more  outstand- 
ing pieces  offered  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  of  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  the  original  of  'Sidonia'  in 
Disraeli's  Coningsby,  at  whose  death  they 
passed  to  the  late  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, from  whom  they  had  been  inherited 
by  his  son.  A  number  of  these  treasures  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Collection  of  Old  Plate  of  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  a  well-known 
contributor  to  The  Connoisseur  ;  many  of 
them,  too,  have  been  seen  at  various  Lon- 
don exhibitions  of  the  silversmiths'  craft. 
The  top  price  of  the  sale,  £1,220,  was  given 
for  a  George  II  gold  teapot,  weighing  20 


A  CHELSEA  WHITE  BUST  OF  GEORGE  II  :  FROM  THE 
ARTHUR  HURST  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


oz.  4  dwt.,  made  by  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  craftsman,  James 
Ker,  about  1735.  This  had  been  purchased  in  1847  by  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild  for  £70.  Known  as  'The  King's  Plate  for 
Mares,'  it  was  won  in  April,  1 736,  at  Newmarket  by  Legacy,  'a 
black  mare  foaled  in  1730  and  bred  by  a  Mr.  Crofts,  by  Old 
Greyhound,  out  of  a  Soreheels  mare.'  On  one  side  is  engraved 
the  Royal  Arms  and  on  the  other  a  racehorse  at  full  gallop  with 
jockey  up.  It  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  English  Plate,  p.  953,  where  it  is  wrongly  said  to  bear  the 
London  hallmarks  for  1736.  Notable  pieces,  in  silver-gilt,  sold 
'all  at,'  included  a  'Monteith'  bowl,  on  circular  moulded  foot, 
the  plain  body  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  in  scroll  mantling, 
and  with  drop  ring  handles,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  17 15  (193  oz.  8 
dwt.),  which  brought  £530;  a  helmet-shaped  ewer,  the  body 
repousse  and  chased  with  grotesque  monsters,  military  trophies, 
etc.,  the  thumb-piece  in  the  form  of  four  plumes,  and  the  faceted 
handle  engraved  with  the  Royal  Crown  and  Cypher  of  William 
and  Mary,  1690,  maker's  mark  G.G.  a  pellet  below,  probably  for 
George  Garthorne  (55  oz.  4  dwt.),  £330;  a  rosewater  dish,  the 
broad  border  repousse  and  chased  with  panels  containing  military 
trophies,  etc.,  in  the  manner  of  Van  Vianen,  1660,  maker's  mark 
probably  J.S.  in  monogram  (105  oz.),  £190;  and  a  standing  salt 
and  cover,  the  square-shaped  body  repousse  and  chased  with 
lions'  masks  in  panels  of  fruit,  etc.,  on  four  ball-and-claw  feet, 
and  the  domed  cover  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  nude  man 
with  spear  and  shield,  1583,  maker's  mark  perhaps  a  bird's  claw 
(14  oz.  16  dwt.),  £520.  Among  the  plate,  sold  at  'per  oz.'  was  a 
stirrup  cup,  chased  in  the  form  of  a  fox's  mask,  by  Louisa  Courtauld 
and  George  Cowles,  1774  (40Z.  12  dwt.),  which  made  210s.;  an  oval 
tea-kettle,  stand  and  lamp,  the  former  chased  with  festoons  of 
fruit  and  flowers  and  cherubs'  masks,  circa  1760;  the  stand  on 
three  scroll  feet,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,  1742  (77  oz.  3  dwt.),  19s. ;  a 
plain  circular  punch-bowl,  on  reeded  rim  foot,  by  Richard  Gurney 
and  Thomas  Cooke,  1 73 1 ,  engraved  beneath  the  base  with  a  later 
inscription  (20  oz.  15  dwt.),  100s. ;  a  plain  circular  strainer,  the 
flat  handles  pierced  with  arabesques  and  foliage,  by  Launcelot 
Keatt,  1 71 7  (1  oz.  18  dwt.),  220s.;  a  two-handled  porringer  and 
cover,  the  body,  with  almost  straight  sides,  on  circular  moulded 
foot,  chased  with  exotic  birds,  trees  and  foliage  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  1 68 1,  maker's  mark  T.I.  two  escallops  between,  probably  for 
Thomas  Issod  (20  oz.  7  dwt.),  135s.;  a  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  the  former  with  beaded  S-shaped  handles,  circa  1760, 
the  latter  with  baluster  finial,  1702  (29  oz.),  42s.;  a  porringer, 
cover  and  stand,  repousse  and  chased  with  amorini  and  large 
flowers,  1 66 1,  maker's  mark  CP.  pellet  between  and  rosette  below 
(37  oz.  12  dwt.),  145s.;  and  a  two-handled  porringer,  of  globular 
form,  on  corded  foot,  with  S-shaped  handles,  the  interior  of  the 
bowl  punched  with  a  formal  flower,  1657,  maker's  mark  E.T. 
a  crescent  below,  repousse  and  chased  at  a  later  date  with  the 
Royal  Crown  and  Cypher  of  Queen  Anne  (8  oz.  13  dwt.),  80s. 
Some  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  successes  on  the  English 
turf  were  recalled  by  several  silver-gilt  cups,  including  'The 
Sandringham  Gold  Cup,'  by  Henry  Greenway,  1782  (146  oz.), 
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won  l>\  St.  Frusquin'  in  1H0/,,  which  changed  hands  .it  <)s.  per  oz. ; 
•  1  he  Kpsom  Cold  (  up.'  !>\  John  Parker  and  Edward  Wakelin,  1771, 
won  l>\  'Fashion'  in  1MM0  u<>-,  nz.  lodwt.),  Hs.  Ixl.;  ' The  Jockry 
Clul)  Cup."  b\  David  Uillaume,  Jr.,  171,1  1  \-j  <>/.  i-,<lwt.i,  won  hy 
Radium'  in  iqoH,  i<)s  ;  ,ind  '  The  Siunmer  (!up,  Newmarket,"  I - 
tofitn  (99702.),  won  by  'Beaver'  in  1886,  js.  The  more  notable  of 
the  foreign  pieces  in  this  Rothschild  collection  included  .1  set  ol 
Ibui  Louis  \\  c.mdel.dll. 1,  each  with  branches  lor  lour  lights,  on 
hexagonal  bases  and  triangular  baluster  stems,  chased  with  masks, 
shells,  etc.,  Paris  1732,  Eermier-dene'ral  Hubert  f.nuvet,  perhaps  by 
Pimt  Hannier  (319  oz.),  sold  'all  at'  for  £410;  a  pair  of  sconces, 
each  with  scroll  branches  for  two  lights,  by  Johannes  Siotteling, 
Amsterdam,  1  7 7* >  ■ -,  \  <>/.  dwt  ),  £78;  a  seventeenths  entury 
silver-gilt  limine  of  a  stag,  maker's  mark  li.I..,  for  Balthasar  Lauber- 
mann  or  Rartholomaus  Leitersdorfer,  and  one  of  a  unicorn, 
maker's  m.uk  P.S.,  made  £76  and  £08  respectively;  and  a  parcel- 
gilt  rosewatei  ewer  and  dish,  repousse  and  (based  with  Biblical 
scenes,  by  Christoph  LenckfT,  Augsburg,  circa  1  f,qo  (99  oz.),  £245. 

JEWELS,  SILVER,  ETC. 

Tl  II  I  .ord  M.i \  or  nf  I  .undent's  Air  Raid  I  )isti  ess  Fund  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  £3, 300  at  Christie's  on  ( )ctober  1  7th,  when  that 
sum  was  given  for  Lord  Clentanar's  gift,  a  magnificent  riviere 
composed  of  thirty-three  graduated  stones.  The  same  sale  also  re- 
sulted in  a  further  £2, '.208  being  added  to  the  Duke  of  Cloucester's 
Red  Cross  Fund  for  jewellery  sent  in  by  anonymous  donors.  A 
diamond  collet  necklace  of  fifty-one  graduated  stones,  with  a  single- 
stone  clasp,  brought  £450;  a  diamond  corsage  brooch,  formed  as 
a  Bower  and  spray  of  foliage,  £245;  a  parcel  of  unmounted  dia- 
monds, weighing  51  i  carats,  £255;  another  parcel,  weighing  12 
carats,  (.04:  and  a  set  of  five  diamond  stars,  forming  a  tiara,  and 
two  brooches,  £240.  As  a  contribution  towards  the  war  effort,  an 
anonymous  gentleman  sent  a  gold  sword  and  scabbard,  belt  and 
medal,  presented  as  "A  Perpetual  Memorial  of  His  Justice,  The 
Cephalonian  Senate  to  Colonel  Robert  Travers  1882.'  Both  hilt 
and  scabbard  are  heavily  ornamented  in  relief  with  trophies  of 
arms,  warriors,  a  ship,  emblems  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  foliate 
scroll  decoration;  while  the  hilt  terminates  in  a  horse's  head.  A 
final  bid  of  £270  was  made  for  this  interesting  group.  The  same 
sale,  which  totalled  about  £  18,000,  also  included  jewels  offered 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  owners.  Among  these  was  an  un- 
mounted circular  diamond,  of  a  fine  blue-white  colour,  weighing 
1 2- 20  carats,  which  was  knocked  down  at  £3,000;  at  £2,050  the 
hammer  fell  on  a  single-stone  octagonal  diamond  ring,  with  plain 
platinum  hoop;  a  diamond  sautoir  made  £920;  a  diamond  flexible 
bracelet,  £520;  a  large  emerald-cut  diamond,  mounted  as  a  ring, 
with  single  square-cut  sapphires  on  the  shoulders,  £760;  a  single- 
stone  diamond  ring,  with  plain  hoop  and  pierced  trellis  mount, 
£740;  a  diamond  and  sapphire  pendant,  with  neck-chain,  £720; 
and  a  wristlet  watch,  the  shaped  rectangular  bezel  bordered  with 
diamonds,  and  the  w  ristlet  composed  of  six  oval  links  set  with  dia- 
mond navettes,  £200.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  October  1 7th,  £336 
was  given  for  an  old  English  mahogany  pedestal  writing  desk, 
fitted  with  six  drawers  in  the  frieze  and  cupboards  and  drawers 


(  \KVI.I)  AM)  CII.T  (  HIIM'KNDAI.I-  MIKKOK  I  K'lM 
THE  MARQUESS  OF  BATH'S  COLLECTION  :  SOTHKBY 

in  the  pedestals,  carved  in  relief  with 
swags  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This  was  sold 
as  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  For 
their  first  picture  sale  of  the  season 
Christie's  had  catalogued  on  October 
25th,  old  and  modern  works,  from  various 
sources.  These  were  of  little  consequence, 
and  the  total  reached  £1,306 — the  top 
price  £157  1  os.  being  paid  for  a  pair  of 
classical  ruins,  with  horsemen  and  other 
figures,  by  J.  Marieschi ;  A  Cavalry  Engage- 
ment, on  panel,  attributed  to  Wouwer- 
man  (sold  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross 
Fund),  fetched  £136  10s. ;  Salome  with 
the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  panel,  by- 
Lucas  Cranach,  signed  with  monogram, 
£115  1  os. ;  and  London  from  the  New  River 
Head,  Islington,  about  1750,  ascribed  to 
Canaletto,  £73  10s.  To  the  silver  sale  in 
these  rooms,  on  November  7th,  Lord  Glen- 
tanar  had  sent  a  silver-gilt  toilet  service 
(24  pieces)  with  hall-mark  dates  for  1822, 
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1825,  and  1827,  weighing  132  oz.  gross,  enclosed  in  a 
mahogany  case,  the  lid  of  which  opens  to  form  a  stand 
for  the  wash-basin.  This  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Red  Cross  Prisoners  of  War  Fund,  and  changed  hands 
at  £64.  Pieces  sold  for  their  respective  owners  in- 
cluded a  plain  circular  cupping  bowl,  with  flat 
pierced  handle,  engraved  with  initials  and  the  date 
1 7 16,  probably  by  Joseph  Clare,  1722  (5  oz.  1  dwt.), 
which  made  105s.  per  oz. ;  a  plain  porringer,  with 
straight  sides,  everted  rim  and  scroll  handles,  1668, 
maker's  mark  D.R.  and  a  coronet  above  (13  oz.  7 
dwt.),  ioos. ;  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  on  gad- 
rooned  and  stepped  square  bases  and  baluster  stems, 
engraved  with  the  Royal  Crest,  Garter  Motto  and  the 
word  'Triumph,'  by  William  Cafe,  1 764  (42  oz.  1  dwt.), 
1  os. ;  a  plain  coffee-pot,  with  tapering  cylindrical 
body  on  moulded  base  and  with  curved  faceted 
spout,  the  domed  cover  with  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  • 
by  Richard  Green,  171 2  (20  oz.  10  dwt.),  72s.;  a  large 
oval  meat-dish,  with  shaped  moulded  border  decor- 
ated with  foliage  and  scrolls,  by  Robert  Garrard, 
1835  (132  oz.  10  dwt.),  3s.  4d. ;  six  circular  dinner- 
plates  and  six  soup-plates  (one  Victorian),  with  gad- 
roon  and  foliage  rims,  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Campbell,  Earls  of  Breadalbane,  by  Paul  Storr,  1814 
and  1816  (255  oz.  16  dwt.),  5s.  6d. ;  an  oblong  ink- 
stand, on  four  feet,  with  gadrooned  rim  with  shell- 
and-foliage  corners,  by  Ernes  and  Barnard,  1810  (17  oz. 
13  dwt.),  28s.;  an  oval  salver,  on  four  feet,  with 
moulded  rim,  by  John  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor, 
1789  (51  oz.  3  dwt.),  17s. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  coffee- 
pot, with  curved  spout  chased  with  shell-work,  gad- 
rooned foot,  and  domed  cover  with  baluster  finial,  by 
Fuller  White,  1 761  (25  oz.),  23s.;  a  large  pear-shaped 
beer-jug,  on  high  circular  foot,  with  moulded  lip  and 
double  scroll  handle,  Dublin,  circa  1 760,  probably  by 
Samuel  Walker  (39  oz.  12  dwt.),  26s. ;  four  table  candle- 
sticks, on  shaped  square  bases  and  baluster  stems, 
1751  and  1761  (80  oz.  2  dwt.),  7s.  6d.;  another  set, 
two  by  John  Cafe,  1749,  and  two  by  John  Quantock, 
1 75 1  (72  oz.  5  dwt.),  8s.  6d. ;  an  oval  jardiniere,  on 
four  scroll-and-shell  feet,  with  gadrooned  rim,  by 
Edward  Feline,  1742  (68  oz.  5  dwt.),  9s.  6d. ;  and  a  pair 
of  plain  sauce-boats,  each  on  three  lions'  mask  and 
claw  feet,  the  scroll  handles  decorated  with  a  lion's 
head,  by  John  Roker,  1739  (31  oz.  5  dwt.),  39s.  The 
day's  total  was  £1,790. 

Silver  at  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  November  7th, 
included  a  melon-shaped  tea  and  coffee  service,  of 
four  pieces,  by  T.  J.  and  JV*.  Creswick,  Sheffield,  1835 
(90  oz.  15  dwt.),  which  brought  7s.  6d.  per  oz.  (this 
was  sold  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red 
Cross  Fund) ;  a  George  III  octagonal  two-handled 
inkstand,  gilt  and  chased  with  festoons,  acanthus 
leaves,  etc.,  hall-mark  not  given  (69  oz.),  13s.  3d. ;  and 
a  pair  of  parcel-gilt  pillar  candlesticks,  fluted  and  with 


strapwork  bands  on  octagonal  engraved  bases,  maker's 
mark,  1 693,  D.B.  with  a  star  above  and  an  amulet  below  ( 1 5 
oz.  18  dwt.),  50s. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  Sotheby's  had  not 
opened  their  1940-41  season,  but  for  the  first  sale,  on 
November  20th-2ist,  they  had  catalogued  the  residue 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bristow  Tully's  collection  of  jewels  and 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones.  Such  a  collection  of 
rare  coloured  gem  stones  has  not  appeared  in  the 
auction  room  for  a  long  time,  and  where  these  are 
mounted  the  work  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
by  artists  and  craftsman  in  the  latest  fashion.  Old 
English  and  French  furniture,  porcelain  and  objects 
of  art,  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath  a_nd  others, 
had  been  listed  for  November  22nd.  As  frontispiece  to 
the  catalogue  there  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Chippen- 
dale mirror,  the  gilt  frame  finely  carved  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bouquet  of  flowers  above  a  satyr's  mask, 
and  below  is  Diana  holding  a  French  horn,  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows.  This  is  in  Lord  Bath's  property 
and  was  formerly  in  Lord  Darnley's  collection  at 
Cobham.  The  first  book  sale  of  the  season,  November 
25th  and  26th,  comprised  the  second  portion  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Thomas's  collection  of  works  on  carto- 
graphy, shipbuilding  and  navigation,  voyages  and 
travels,  and  early  maps  and  atlases. 


A  CHART  FROM  SIR  DUDLEY'S  DELL' A  RCA  NO  DLL  MARK 
1646-47  :  CHARLES  E.  THOMAS  COLLECTION  :  AT  SOTHEBY'S 
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JOHN  SPARKS  LTD 

Chinese  Work*  of  \n 


Puir  of  Imperial   Cloisonne   Vases  and  (  overs. 
^  iing  Cheng  mark        .  .         .  .         .  .  135 

Mottled  Agate  Snuff  Bottle        . .  £4 

Pair  of  fine  ("union  Knumel  Plates,  with  Imperial 
yellow  border  .  .         .  .         .  .  £40 


Miniature    Porcelain    Junk,   green,    yellow  and 
aubergine  glazes.     17th  Century  .  .  £8 

Green     Avanturine     Figure     mounted     as  a 
lamp  £12 


Cloisonne  Kylin,  with  ormolu.  18th  Century  £10 
Clear  Rock  Crystal  Snuff  Bottle  .  .         .  .  £4 


AN  INTERESTING  DISPLAY  OF  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN  OBJETS  PART  SUIT- 
ABLE FOR  INEXPENSIVE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS,  RANGING  FROM  ONE  GUINEA. 


128    MOUNT    STREET    LONDON  Wl 


An  old  Chinese  Proverb — '  The  flame  of  beauty  burns  steady  through  a  thousand  trials.* 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE 

(Formerly  with  Messrs.  Cameron-Smith  &  Marriott,  Ltd.) 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Offices  : 

55,  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
Telephone:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6624 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses  : 

ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormond  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.l 

NEW  YORK 

(GANDER  &  WHITE 

1  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO.,  INC,  17/19,  State  Street 


sip 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  O-  Early  Metalwork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 


EXACT  COPIES 


OF 


GENUINE  ANTIQUES 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

ST.  BENEDICT'S  GATES,  NORWICH 


BRIGHTON 

WHO  DESIRES  TO  OWN  A  BEAUTIFUL 
ADAMS    STYLE    SILVER    COFFEE  POT 
MADE  BY  HESTER  BATEMAN  IN  1779? 
Particulars  gladly  given  by 
THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS' 
&  SILVERSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 

CASTLE  SQUARE 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

€]J  Aiessrs.  Hardcastle  and  Jackson,  late  of 
the  Burlington  Engraving  Co.  Ltd. ,  beg  to 
announce  that  tkey  are  now  carrying  on 
business  at  Ham  Yard,  Gt.  "Windmill 
Street,  London, 

C]J  They*  are  still  being  lionoured  with  tlie 
patronage  of  The  Connoisseur ,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  serve  a  11  old  and  prospective 
clients  with  the  same  personal  supervision 
of  all  requirements  winch  has  always  been 
their  custom. 

(J  Their  phone  number  is  GERrard  5231 


.%*  ART  INSTITUTE  /fc^ 

62nd  year.  A  professional  school  offering  degree  and  diploma  courses 
in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  as  well  as  individual  courses  for  specific 
needs.    Fully  accredited.    Distinguished  faculty.    Write  for  Catalog. 

Apply  now  for  Winter  Registration. 

Box  28,  Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


OTIS 


ART 


INSTITUTE 


A   •   SCHOOL   -   OF   •    FINE   •  AND   •   APPLIED   •  ARTS 

MAINTAINED  •  BY  ■  THE  •  COUNTY  ■  OF  •  LOS  ANGELES 
AS  A  ■  DEPARTMENT  •  OF  •  THE  •  LOS  •  ANGELES  •  MUSEUM 
2401     •     WILSHIRE     •     BOULEVARD     ••      LOS     •     ANGELES     ••  CALIFORNIA 

Thirty-eight  classes  beginning  and  advanced,  work  outdoors  or 
indoors  12  Months  in  the  year.  Date  of  entrance  and  period  of 
study   optional.     A    genuine    Art    Spirit    pervades    this    art  school. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS  AT  TELEPHONE  :  BRIGHTON  5801 

46    &    47,    KINGS    ROAD,  BRIGHTON 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

FOUR  MONTHS'  PRACTICAL  COURSE 

Period  and  Modern  Styles,  Furniture,  Color  Schemes,  Dra- 
peries, \\"  all  Treatments.      Cultural  or  Vocational  Courses 

Resident  Day  Classes  start  Feb.  yd.  Send  for  Catalog  18-  R 
Home  Study  Course  starts  at  once.     Send  for  Catalog  18-C 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

515  Madison  Avenue       •       Established  1916       •       New  York  Gty 
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THE  COOLING  GALLERIES  LTD. 

rBMPBMANC]   STREET  i  s  I  ahi.isi i7y7  92,  NEW  BOND  STREET 


LONDON 


19x23lnchc»  R.  WEISSE  €200 


20  x  24  inches 


WAR-TIME  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Superb  silver  is  still  coming  our  way  from  private  sources  in  larger  quantities  than  we  can  reasonably  handle. 

Many  owners  are  reluctant  to  sell  at  auction  for  one  reason  or  another  these  uncertain  times,  although  they  are 
anxious  to  sell  and  prepared  to  take  low  prices.  If  you  are  interested  in  objects  at  present  available  from  such  sources, 
and  in  goods  which  have  not  been  through  the  public  auction  room,  write  to  us  for  details. 

Coming  direct  from  a  private  source  the  superb  Spice  Box  illustrated  below  is  a  typical  example  of  goods  which 
have  never  been  through  the  auction  room.  It  is  fully  hall-marked  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  lid.  All  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  early  silver  will  appreciate  the  supreme  rarity  and  beauty  of  a  box  of  this  sort,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  most  of  the  few  known  examples. 


JAMES  I  SPICE  BOX. 
London  1610.    Maker's  Mark,  T.I.    Height  3^  ins.    Length  6  ins.    Weight  13  oz.  5  dwt. 

This  being  the  January  issue  in  America,  we  wish  all  our  friends  a  very  Happy  and  Prosperous  1941. 

Signed. 

HOW 

(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.), 

Antique  Silver, 
27,  Sloane  Street, 

London,  S.W.i. 

(Telephone:  SLOane  3187.) 


Printed  in  Qreat  Britain 


WAR-TIME  ANNOUNCEMENT 


No.  16 


Superb  silver  is  still  coming  our  way  from  private  sources  in  larger  quantities  than  we  can  reasonably  handle. 

Many  owners  are  reluctant  to  sell  at  auction  for  one  reason  or  another  these  uncertain  times,  although  they  arc 
anxious  to  sell  and  prepared  to  take  low  prices.  If  you  are  interested  in  objects  at  present  available  from  such  sources, 
and  in  goods  which  have  not  been  through  the  public  auction  room,  write  to  us  for  details. 

Coming  direct  from  a  private  source  the  superb  Spice  Box  illustrated  below  is  a  typical  example  of  goods  which 
have  never  been  through  the  auction  room.  It  is  fully  hall-marked  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  lid.  All  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  early  silver  will  appreciate  the  supreme  rarity  and  beauty  of  a  box  of  this  sort,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  most  of  the  few  known  examples. 


JAMES  I  SPICE  BOX. 
London  1610.    Maker's  Mark,  T.I.    Height  3!  ins.    Length  6  ins.    Weight  13  oz.  5  dwt. 

This  being  the  January  issue  in  America,  we  wish  all  our  friends  a  very  Happy  and  Prosperous  1941. 

Signed. 

HOW 

(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.), 

Antique  Silver, 
27,  Sloane  Street, 

London,  S.W.i. 

{Telephone;  SLOane  3187.) 


Printed  in  (jreat  Britain 


v  MAGNIFICENT  W  llltM  i:\Tl  KY  FRENCH  ROSE  DIAMOND  FLORAL  SPRAY 

(  inn  1750 
Reproduced  urinal  size. 

Vn  Example  from  our  Collection  of  \V  lllth-<<nturv  Jewels. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 
An  important  part  of  our  stock  is  now  on  view  in  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Collections  or  Single  Specimens  of  Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  Old  and  Modern 
Jewels,  Miniatures,  Gold  and  Enamelled  Objets  de  Vertu. 


'A   HISTORY  OF  GOLD  SNUFF  BOXES' 

By  RICHARD  AND  MARTIN  NORTON 
With  over  50  pages  of  illustrations.    Price  10s.  6d.  post  free  ($3.00  in  U.S.A.). 
The  only  handbook  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAY/air  6261  &  6262 


(  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  j 


DELOMOSNE 

iM«mbfri  of  The  British  AntiQue  Dealers'  Aisocintion)   ^  30  Nj  LIMITED 

OLD    ENGLISH    AND    IRISH  GLASS 


Rare  early  Venetian  Glass  Bowl  of  Tine  quality  with  spirally  gad  rooned  base,  the 
folded  and  everted  lip  with  two  blue  threads  and  traces  of  gilding,  on  ribbed 
conical  foot  with  dark  blue  folded  rim.    Diam.  10  ins.    Early  XVIth  Century. 

FURNITURE      CHINA  NEEDLEWORK 
4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  Minutes  from  High  Street  Station)        Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Geo.  II  Coffee  Pot  .  .1755 
Geo.  II  Meat  Dish  .  .  1765 
Bleeding  Bowl  1722 
Porringer  .  .1695 
Porringer    .  .1796 


Geo.  I 
Wm.l 
Anne 


Anne  Tankard  (Covered)  1707 
Geo.  I  Tankard  (Covered)  1726 
Geo.  II  Waiter  .  .  .  .1747 
Geo.  Ill  Pan  Sauce  Boats  .1772 
Geo.  Ill  Taper  Box  (York)  1791 


Prices,  photographs  and  details  on  request. 


HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS 

Makers   of  the  Vancouver  Mace,  etc. 

29,   CANNON   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C.4 


*  INDEX  TO  VOLUME  CVI 
OF    THE  CONNOISSEUR 

(August  1940  to  January  1941) 

is  now  on  sale  and  can  be 
obtained  from  your  usual  bookseller 
price  2/-  or  post  free  2/2  from 

The  Publishers,  THE  CONNOISSEUR  LTD. 
28-30,  GROSYENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON, 

S.W.I. 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

(Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Ohjets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


EDINBURGH      ^       ^  SCOTLAND 

^Antique  Silver 
&  Sheffield  Plate 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

SITUATED  BEHIND  JENNERS         (PRINCES  STREET  EAST) 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


ENQUIRY  COUPON 

To  be  accompanied  by  an  initial  fee  of  5/- 

THIS  department  is  conducted  by  '  The  Connoisseur  '  to  assist  readers  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding 
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GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL  :  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN,  1775-1802  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THOMAS  GIRTLX,  ESQ. 


FLOTSAM  FROM  THE  CABINET  DE 
I  GAIGNIERES 

By    F.    M.  KELLY 


AT  a  house  in  the  Place  des  Victoircs, 
P.nis,  belonging  to  the  genealogist- 
^royal,  Monsieur  de  Clan  ambaut  jun , 
there  took  place  July  August  1717  the  dis- 
persal by  auction  of  the  priceless  Cabinet  de 
Gaignieres.  Gaignieres  himself  died  in  1715, 
and  for  a  score  of  years  previously,  whether  in 
his  old  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Guise  or  in 
the  new  house  Rue  de  Sevres,1  fac- 
ing the  Incurables' — to  which  he  re- 
moved in  1 701  his  famous cabinet  (or 
private  museum  of  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  art)  had  been  one  of 
the  acknowledged  'sights'  of  Paris.  It 
seems  to  have  been  freely  accessible 
to  all  visitors  of  distinction  and  taste, 
and  it  is  summarily  described  in  con- 
temporary 'Guides'  to  Paris.  Not  the 
least  valuable  feature  was  its  exten- 
sive gallery  of  historical  portraits, 
mainly  of  French  personages  of  the 
Sixteenth  to  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
At  the  1 71 7  sale  these  were  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  being 
sold  singly  or  in  job-lots  for  a  mere 
song.  The  still  extant  bordereau  of  the 
sale  gives  the  prices  fetched  but  not 
the  purchasers'  names.  None  the  less, 
it  has  been  possible  in  modern  times 
to  salvage  no  inconsiderable  portion 
from  the  wreck.  I  venture  to  think  I 
can  add  to  the  tale. 

The  name  of  Franc,ois  Roger  de 
Gaignieres  ( 1 642- 1 7 1 5)  will  probably 
be  unfamiliar  to  most  of  my  readers. 
Even  in  France  it  means  little  or 
nothing  except  to  specialists.  He  was 
in  his  more  thorough  way  a  forerun- 
ner of  our  own  Horace  Walpole  and 
his  cabinet  anticipated  Strawberry- 
Hill.  That  vast  personal  accumula- 
tion of  MSS.,  drawings,  prints,  etc., 
known  as  the  Recueil  de  Gaignieres  pre- 


lervcd  at  the  Bihliothequc  Nationale,  Paris, 
owes  its  publicity  chiefly  to  the  wholesale 
borrowings  of  antiquaries  who  have  drawn 
freely  on  its  inexhaustible  pictorial  and  liter- 
ary resources  from  within  a  few  years  of  the 
collector's  death  down  to  the  present  day. 

Franeois  Roger  de  Gaignieres  was  the  son 
of  Aime  de  Gaignieres,  secretary  to  Roger  dc 
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HENRI  II  DE  LORRAINE  5TH  DUKE  OF  GUISE  :  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWING  BY  BOUDAN  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  VAN  DYCK  IN  THE 
CABINET  DE  GAIGNIERES  :  BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATIONALE,  PARIS 


St.  Lary,  Duke  of  Bellegarde.  The  latter  stood 
godfather  to  him.  Later  the  elder  Gaignieres 
seems  to  have  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Henri  de  Lorraine,  Comte  d'Harcourt.  Thanks 
to  these  advantageous  connexions  and  his  own 
precocious  gifts,  cultural  and  social,  young 
Roger  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  all  those 
best  qualified  to  aid  him  in  those  studies 
which  were  to  form  his  life's  main  object.  In 
1670  he  became  equerry  to  Louis  Joseph, 
sixth  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  continued  in 
that  office  by  Mile  de  Guise,  sister  to  the 
deceased  fifth  duke  and  last  of  her  illustrious 
line.  In  1679  she  appointed  him  her  bailiff  for 
the  manor  of Joinville  (whose  castle  contained 
the  family  portrait  gallery).  At  her  death  in 
1688  she  bequeathed  him  an  annuity  of  1,200 


• 


livres,  a.  coach  and  horses  and  the  life-enjoy- 
ment of  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Guise. 
From  now  on  he  was  able  to  devote  himself 
unrestrictedly  to  his  lifelong  passion  for  col- 
lecting, copying  and  studying  the  records  and 
memorials  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  his 
cabinet  became  a  household  word  in  courtly 
and  learned  circles.  He  travelled  about  France 
accumulating  pictures,  miniatures,  medals, 
etc.  He  also  had  pictorial  records  made  of 
monuments,  effigies,  etc.,  and  copies  of  those 
pictures,  etc.,  of  which  he  could  not  gain  pos- 
session; for  which  task  he  kept  ever  by  him 
two  trained  assistants.  One  was  his  valet, 
Barthelemy  Remy,  schooled  to  transcribe  old 
texts  and  inscriptions.  The  other  was  Louis 


SKETCH  BY  VAN  DYCK  FOR  THE  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  GAIGNIERES 
CABINET  OF  LE  DUC  DE  GUISE  (HENRI  II)  DE  SDN  HA  UT 
AND  MISNAMED  VISCOUNT  GRANDISON  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE  LIB- 
RARY :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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Boudan,  .m  obscure  engraver  whose  task  was 
lo  make  drawings  of  works  ol  arl  selected  by 
his  patron.  Their  services  wen-  retained  for 
over  thirt\  years,  during  which  they  covered 
.1  good  deal  of  France.  In  1701  Gaignieres 
moved  into  a  house  of  his  own  in  the  Rue  de 
Se\  res.  There  he  died  in  171-,.  In  171  1  he  had 
made  over  die  reversion  of  his  collect  ions  to  the 
Kins;  in  return  lor  a  life-pension.  Yet  the 
breath  was  hardl)  out  of  his  body  before  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy  was  sent  to  the  house  to 
appose  his  se.il  upon  every  item  in  the 
(.'iibimt*  What  happened  to  the  bulk  of  them 

*  Manx  ( iau-nit  i  lana  have  Ix-cn  identified  l>v  the  still 
extant  seal  of  M.  de  Torcy. 


HENRI  II  DE  LORRAINE  5TH  DUKE  OF  GUISE  :  BY  VAN"  DYC'K 
WRONGLY  CALLED  WILLIAM  VILLIERS,  VISCOUNT  GKANDISON 
FORMERLY  :  CABINET  DE  GAIGNIERES  :  PAYNE  WHITNEY  COLLN. 


WILLIAM  VILLIERS.  VISCOUNT  GKANDISON  :  BY  SIR  ANTHONY 
VAN  DYCK  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON 


only  two  years  later  we  have  already  noted. 

There  are  various  indices  by  which  it  is  still 
possible  to  identify  with  certainty  pictures, 
etc.,  as  of  Gaignieres  provenance.  Apart  from 
the  Summary  Inventory,  ordered  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1 7 1 1 ,  and  the  bordereau  of  the  sale  in  1 7 1 7, 
we  have  Boudan's  vast  collection  of  contem- 
porary drawings  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
(Cabinet  des  Estampes:  Recueil  de  Gaignieres) . 
Of  these  the  series  termed  by  Gaignieres  his 
Cahiers  de  Modes  are  of  capital  importance. 
These  were  designed  as  a  pictorial  record  of 
French  costume  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  his 
own  times.  Drawn  by  Boudan  in  water- 
colours,  they  bear  autograph  inscriptions  by 
Gaignieres  himself  and  are  largely  taken  from 
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THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  WITH  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST. 
MICHAEL  :  FROM  MS.  STATUTES  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  :  FORMERLY 
IN    THE   CABINET   DE   GAIGNIERES  :    CHESTER  BEATTY  SALE 

originals  in  his  own  possession.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  artist  has  in  some  cases  been 
allowed  (or  it  may  be  instructed)  to  take  un- 
warranted liberties  with  his  models.  In  most 
instances,  however,  when  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  Boudan's  imperfect  feeling  for 
line  and  tone,  as  well  as  for  the  damage  due  to 
time,  exposure  and  repeated  handling,*  they 
are  essentially  truthful  transcriptions.  One  of 
the  outstanding  treasures  f  in  Gaignieres' 
petit  cabinet  (as  in  the  later  sale)  is  described  in 
the  171 1  inventory  as  '22 — Le  due  de  Guise  de 
son  haut  [i.e.  a  life-size,  full-length  portrait], 
original  de  Vandeck"  [sic  =  Van  Dyck] .  Refer- 
ence to  the  Cahiers  de  Modes  {Recueil  de  Gaigni- 

*  From  Louis  XIV  himself  downward  the  drawings  have 
been  fingered  by  many  down  to  the  present  day. 
t  In  the  1 71 7  sale  two  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  stand  out 
somewhat  from  the  wretched  price  level :  the  'Duke  of  Guise' 
(here  discussed)  at  505  livres  and  an  'Earl  of  Arundel,'  at 
double  the  figure. 


eres,  Oae  18,  No.  1246)  shows  the  subject  to  be 
Henri  II  de  Lorraine,  fifth  Duke  of  Guise  and 
last  in  the  direct  line  (b.  1614,  d.s.p.  1664).  At 
a  glance  we  recognize  the  figure  as  identical 
in  pose,  costume  and  colour-scheme  with  the 
splendid  Van  Dyck  portrait  described  as 
William  Villiers,  Viscount  Grandison,  in  the 
Payne  Whitney  collection,  New  York.  This 
was  first  publicly  exhibited  at  Burlington 
House  in  1893  by  the  late  Arthur  Kay  of 
Glasgow.  Amid  the  general  acclamation  was 
one  discordant  note :  according  to  the  Athen- 
aeum the  work  was  'the  well-known  Jan  van 
Ryn  copy  of  Van  Dyck's  Lord  Grandison  in 
the  Vernon  collection.'*  None  the  less  Mr. 
Kay,  who  died  but  recently,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  his  sometime  property  gener- 
ally accepted  by  experts  as  a  genuine  and 
excellent  Van  Dyck.  As  such  it  created  a  sen- 
sation at  Antwerp  in  1899  and  at  Detroit  in 
1929.  All  unwittingly  modern  criticism  has 
endorsed  Gaignieres'  attribution. 

The  point  here  at  issue  is  not  authorship 
but  subject:  Grandison  or  Guise?  The  'Gran- 
dison' claim  rests  (1)  on  a  tradition  of  ques- 
tionable weight  and  (2)  on  a  distinct  facial 
resemblance  to  Van  Dyck's  unquestionable 
portrait  of  Grandison  that  belongs  to  his  lineal 
descendant  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  As  regards 
the  first  argument,  I  can  find  no  clear  account 
of  the  picture's  history  previous  to  1893: 
Waagen  affords  no  help,  f  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  Grafton  portrait's  pedigree  is  unim- 
peachable, the  likeness  between  it  and  the 
Payne  Whitney  portrait  has  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  convince  a  number  of  eminent  special- 
ists (e.g.  Cust,  Schaeffer,  Gliick).  Lacking  the 
clue  provided  by  Gaignieres,  they  have  sug- 
gested that  not  William  Villiers  but  another 
member  of  the  family — John,  George  and 
Francis  are  all  tentatively  suggested — is  the 
sitter.  It  may  be  worth  noting  incidentally 
that  William  Villiers  and  Henry  of  Guise  were 
of  the  same  age,  being  alike  born  in  1614. 

What  of  the  case  for  the  Duke  of  Guise?  In 
the  first  place,  comparison  of  the  Payne 

*  We  are  insufficiently  instructed  about  Jan  van  Ryn  (Jean 
de  Rein)  of  Dunkirk  to  use  him  controversially, 
t  From  Mr.  Kay  the  picture  passed  in  succession  to  H.  O. 
Miethke  and  Jakob  Herzog  of  Vienna,  William  C.  Whitney 
and  Harry  Payne  Whitney  of  New  York  and  thence  to  the 
latter's  widow. 
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abbot  of  Fecamp,  St.  Denis, 
(dignities  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  secular 
ostentation  of  onr  portrait),  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  content,  while  consis- 
tently evading  ordination,  merely  to  enjoy  their 
revenues.  In  fact,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  fashion- 
able fribble,  and  his  weakness  for  posing  in 
military  or  courtly  array  was  notorious.* 

Other  Gaignieres  treasures  here  repro- 
duced indicate  what  we  may  have  lost 
through  royal  indifference.  Of  all  that  rich 
bequest  the  sole  picture  deemed  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Regent  Philip  of  Orleans  was 
the  primitive  portrait  of  John  II  of  France 
see  above) ;  incidentally  it  was  the  collector's 
chief  pride.  Gaignieres  had  purposed  to  use 
his  extensive  collections  as  the  basis  of  a  vast 
pictorial  history  of  France.  The  idea  was  even- 
tually carried  out  in  a  measure  by  his  friend 
Dom  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  O.S.B.,  who 
drew  freely  on  them  for  his  Monumens  de  la  Mon- 
archic Frarifoise,  1 729-1 733.  Boudan's  albums 
may  yet  yield  further  items  from  the  famous 
Cabinet  to  our  artistic  and  historical  profit. 

*  Cf.  the  introductions  to  the  Memoirs  of  Henry  of  Guise  in 
Petitot,  also  in  Michaud  and  Poujoulat. 


Whitney  picture  with  the  best  of  Guise's  authenticaled 
portraits  notably  the  line  print  by  Larmessin— in  nowise 
conflicts  with  this  view.  The  absence  in  Boudan's  drawing 
i»l  Van  Dyck's  bac  kground  and  accessories  need  not  give 
us  pause:  it  is  deliberate.  These  copies  were  intended  simply 
and  solely  as  illustrations  of  costume;  all  details  in  the 
originals  that  seemed  irrelevant  to  that  purpose  being 
systematically  ignored  throughout.  Apart  from  that,  the  detailed 
agreement  between  the  figures  is  too  close  for  mere  coinci- 
dence. We  have  Gaignieres'  w  ritten  testimony  to  the  sitter's 
identity.  The  best  part  of  his  own  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
intimate  service  of  the  Guises,  of  whom'  Duke  Henry  II 
was  in  part  his  contemporary,  and  his  gallery  included  no 
less  than  thirty  portraits  of  members  and  connexions  of  the 
family.  He  was  in  a  word  steeped  in  their  traditions  and 
atmosphere  and  by  temperament  the  last  man  to  advance 
an  unverified  claim.  Furthermore,  his  cabinet  (in  which  this 
was  a  conspicuous  exhibit)  was  known  to  half  the  court: 
some  of  them  at  least  would  recall  the  Duke's  appearance 
and  detect  an  imposture  at  sight. 

Elsewhere  I  have  (quite  tentatively)  suggested  1634  or 
1 64 1  as  possible  dates  for  the  execution  of  the  original.  If 
it  be  objected  that  in  1634  Guise  was  as  yet  merely  titular 
archbishop 
of  Rheims, 
Corbie,  etc. 
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FRANCOIS  DE  LORRAINE,  2ND  DUKE  OF  GUISE  :  FORMERLY  IN 
THE  CABINET  DE  GAIGNIERES  :  FRENCH  SCHOOL  :  LOUVRE,  PARIS 


THE  SCOTT  COLLECTION  OF  ARMS 

AND  ARMOUR 

A  GIFT  TO  THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW 

By   CHARLES    R.  BEARD 


No.  I. — GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SCOTT  COLLECTION,  SET  UP  IN  THE  ART  GALLERIES,  KELVINGROVE  :  EASILY  DISTINGUISHABLE 
ARE   THE  TRAPP   ARMOUR,  THE   MOUNTED  WILTON   SUIT,  THE  ARMOUR  OF  THE  2ND   EARL,  AND  THE  ARMOURS   NOS.  II  &  III 


THE  collection  of  arms  and  armour  be- 
queathed to  the  City  of  Glasgow  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Lyons  Scott  was  shown 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  on  November  21st 
of  last  year.  There  has  been  no  such  princely 
gift  of  the  armaments  of  the  past  since  Sir 
Richard  Wallace's  treasures  were  left  to  the 
nation  in  1897.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  collector  in 
the  great  tradition  of  Meyrick  and  Morgan 
Williams,  tempering  his  enthusiasm  with 
sound  knowledge  and  excellent  taste,  with  the 
happy  result  that  the  fruits  of  his  labour  of 
many  years  may  be  viewed  alike  by  the  expert 
and  the  amateur  with  unqualified  enjoyment. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Scott  concentrated  on  forming  the  very  exten- 
sive library  of  books  on  fencing  and  military 
science  which  accompanies  his  collection, 
and  his  only  outstanding  purchase  in  that 
period — probably  the  most  important  that 
he  ever  made — was  the  unique  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Missaglia  armour  from  St.  Donat's  Castle 


noticed  in  The  Connoisseur  for  January, 
1939.  Of  paramount  interest  to  English  stu- 
dents are  the  two  Greenwich  harnesses  from 
the  Pembroke  armoury.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  russet  and  gilt  armour  for  man  and 
horse  of  about  1 550.  So  long  ago  as  1 635  it  was 
identified  by  an  armour-loving  officer  of  the 
Norwich  Train  Bands,  who  visited  Wilton  in 
that  year,  as  'The  Ld  Wm  Herberts  [after- 
wards first  Earl  of  Pembroke]  .  .  .  and  his 
whole  Armour  for  his  Horse  richly  graven  and 
gilded.'  The  second  is  the  white  field  harness 
of  about  1580  of  the  second  Earl  (No.  vi). 

The  Bernal  collection  contributed  three 
notable  armours.  The  first  is  the  fine  bold 
crested  harness  of  about  1520  illustrated  in 
No.  iva.  Unlike  most  of  its  type,  it  is  homo- 
geneous except  for  the  gauntlets  and  unre- 
stored.  The  second  (No.  wb),  a  three-quarter 
crested  armour,  of  Bavarian  build  about  1530, 
is  of  a  rare  type  apparently  designed  solely  for 
the  use  of  commanders  in  the  field.  It  can  be 
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duplicated  in  no  collection  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
armour  that  most  closely  resembles  it  both  in  con- 
struction and  ornament  is  that  of  the  Saxon  Llei  lor , 
Christian  [,  in  the  Johanneum  al  Dresden.  It  has, 
moreover,  every  appearance  of  being  the  work  of 
the  same  hands  as  the  gigantic  (  rested  Landshut 
armour  from  the  Kami)  collection  now  in  thcMctro- 
politan  Museum,  New  York.  Like  this  last,  it  is  not 
improbably  one  of  many  armours  filched  by  Napol- 
eon from  Munich.  The  third  is  a  half  armour  of  about 
'545  (No.  vii),  which  though  unmarked  is  unques- 
tionably the  work  of  Kunz  Lochner  of  Niirnberg. 
"KWT     iiiiiiiiiiOTV  P  s<,(,)ll(l  harness,  one  of  about  |-,.|-,  ",o,  attri- 

^  *"  iiiWfl  '  ^  buted  but  with  less  certainty  to  a  craftsman  of  the 

highest  repute  is  illustrated  in  No.  v.  This  has  been 
described  but  very  doubtfully  as  the  work  of  Sigis- 
mund  Wolf  of  Landshut.  The  etching  on  the  helmet 
includes  a  coat  of  arms. 

Besides  a  fine  and  complete  tilt-armour  of  Ger- 
man origin  about  1580,  the  collection  includes  an 
interesting  but  incomplete  German  armour  for  the 
just  of  about  1500  from  the  Parham  armoury. 

Two  seventeenth-century  armours  of  unusual 
quality  merit  notice.  Both  are  cuirassier  armours. 
The  first  is  of  Italian  origin  about  1620,  etched  with 
ribbon- work  and  trophies  of  arms.  The  second, 
(No.  ix)  which  still  retains  its  violet  and  gold 
colouring  in  an  almost  pristine  state,  is  of  very  ex- 
ceptional size.  It  is  of  north  Italian  origin  about  1620,  furnished  with  vam braces  alia  moderna, 
that  is  with  the  elbow  openings  filled  with  splints.  Its  recorded  history  goes  no  farther  back 
than  the  dispersal  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Lamb,  Bart.,  at  Christie's  in  1922. 
Sir  Archibald  was  the  grandson  of  that  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  who  had  been  Knight  Marshal  at 
the  Eglinton  Tournament 
in  1839,  and  the  Lamb 
catalogue  included  many 
relics  of  that  fantastic  oc- 
casion, though  not  the  ac- 
tual armour  worn  by  Sir 
Charles.*  Being  unaware 
at  the  time  of  either  the 
relationship  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald to  Sir  Charles  or  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Lamb 
collection,  I  was  in  1923 
tempted  to  identify  'The 
Gigantic  Suit  of  Violet  and 
Gold  Armour,  worn  in  the 
procession  by  the  Guard 


No.  II.— THE  LINDSAY  HELM.-  A  SPLENDID  ENGLISH 
ll'STINt.  HI  I  M  :  l  LOSE   Ol     1  HI     I  II  II  I  N  I  II   I  ENTI'KY 


*  This  was  the  'starred'  armour 

now  Nos.  II.  85  and  V.  52  in  the  No  HI.— GERMAN  OR  BURGUNDIAN  SO-CALLED  IVORY  SADDLE'  :  EARLY  FIFTEENTH  CENT. 
Tower.  THE  VENEERS  ARE  STAG-HORN  UPON  A  BIRCHWOOD  FRAME  :  FROM  THE  EGLINTON  COLL. 
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Attendant  on  the  Queen  of  Beauty  [at  the 
Tournament]  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  formerly  worn  by 
Count  Annibale  Oddi,  Capo  di  Lista  of  the 
Venetian  Forces'  [Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Eglinton  Armour  now  exhibiting  at  the  Gothic 
Armoury,  1840,  No.  XXI)  with  the  armour 
No.  81 1  in  the  Armoury  at  Windsor  and  once 


Nos.  IVa  &  6. — TWO  'CRESTED'  ARMOURS,  RESPECTIVELY  ABOUT 
PRESENT  IN  NO.  IVa  ARE  THE  GAUNTLETS  :  GREAVES  AND  Si 


in  the  Tower.*  The  latter  armour  is  certainly 
of  very  large  size,  was  once  blued  and  gilt,  and 
is  asserted  by  .Hewitt  (Tower  Catalogue,  1859, 
p.  16)  to  have  come  from  the  ancestral  arm- 
oury of  the  Counts  Oddi  of  Padua.  The  Wind- 
sor armour  was,  however,  already  in  the 

*  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  LXXXVII  (193 1),  p.  164. 


AND  1530  :  EX  BERNAL  COLL.  :  THE  ONLY  RESTORATIONS 
)NS  OF  NO.  IVi  DO  NOT  BELONG,  AND  HAVE  BEEN  REMOVED 
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low  ci  In  (iuitlt\  p.  7<)    while  wh.it  is 

clearly  the  so-called  (iuard  Attendant's  .11- 
mour  *    'in  violet  and  gold,  of  enormous 

•  l'lirir  was  actually  n<>  mi<  li  character  in  tin-  pnw  rwinn  as 
..ni;inall\  tli  sii-ncil,  or  as  illustrated  in  T.  H.  Nixon*  lilho- 
uraphii  plates  lor  John  Ri<  hardson's  /  hr  l-'xhnUm  7 ournamrnl. 
iH.pJ,  pi.  V.  I  .advSoincricfs  li.  «r  s<  was  led  l>v  the-  Marquesas 
of  l>ou«las  .iixl  M>en  in  11  both  in  \  i<  torian  I  lii<lilaii<l  dress. 


size,  .ind  tnilanese  workmanship'  appeared 
,is  lot  95  at  Oxenham's  July  s;ile  of  1842,  and 
finally,  as  lot  tf}o  at  Deacon's  sale  in  April 
1846  'A  Splendid  (iigantic  Suit  of  Armour, 
of  Italian  workmanship,  covered  with  engrav- 
ings and  enamelled  [sic- 1  in  russet  [sic)  and 
gold.  .  .  .  This  suit  came  from  Padua,  and 


No.  V  — GERMAN  FIELD-HARNESS.  CA.  1545-1550  :  DECORATED  WITH  ETCHED  BANDS  AND  BORDERS.  No.  VI.— WHITE  FIELD-HARNESS 
OF  GREENWICH  WORKMANSHIP,  CA.  1580,  OF  HENRY,  SECOND  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  :  THE  FLARE  OF  THE  TASSES  IS  PHENOMENAL 
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No.  VII.— PORTIONS  OF  AN  ARMOUR,  CA.  1545  :  BY  KUNZ  LOCHNER  OF 
NURNBERG  :  WHITE  WITH  BANDS  AND  SLASHES  ETCHED  AND  GILT 


with  the  one  in  the  Tower  of  London  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Counts  Oddi.'  It  is, 
moreover,  particularly  noted  that  the  arms 
are  fashioned  alia  moderna — 'the  rere  and 
vambrace  [sic]  supplied  with  splints.'  There 
were  clearly  two  Oddi  armours  both  of  the 
same  date  and  of  great  size  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  built  for  the  same  in- 
dividual, the  'Count  Annibale  Oddi'  *  of  the 
Gothic  Armoury  Catalogue.  In  the  circum- 
stances there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Lamb-Scott  armour  is  the  so-called  armour 
of  the  Guard  Attendant. 

The  spurs  are  the  famous  James  James  col- 
lection sold  en  bloc  at  Christie's  in  1916.  The 
majority  are  London  finds,  exhumed  on 
various  sites  in  the  City  in  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  as  a  series  representative 
of  English  fashions  can  only  be  paralleled  by 
the  arrays  in  the  Guildhall  and  London  Mu- 

*  Probably  Annibale  Capodilista  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  164). 


seums.  The  spur  selected  here  for  illustration 
is  of  brass  gilt  decorated  with  raised  tendrils 
and  blue  and  white  enamel  (No.  x).  It  is  ( 
clearly  a  production  of  the  Surrey  factory  and 
from  the  presence  of  the  tendril  motif  must  be 
contemporary  with  the  similarly  decorated 
stirrups  of  about  1660.  The  only  other  spur  of 
this  type  known  to  me  is  one  illustrated  in  John 
Nichols  Leicester,  vol.  IV,  pt.  II  (181 1),  pi. 
XCII,  yb  and  p.  558.  This,  however,  still  re- 
tained its  enamelled  buckle  and  hooks.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  found  with  another  brass- 
enamelled  spur  *  on  Bosworth  Field.  In  1809 
it  was  in  William  Bullock's  Liverpool  Museum 
then  at  22  Piccadilly.  The  Museum  was  dis- 
persed in  1819  and  182 1. 

The  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
posing of  the  large  array  of  head-pieces  is  the 
'Lindsay  helm,'  a  splendid  justing  helm  of 
English  origin  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  (No.  ii).  From  the  circum- 
stance that  the  'basnet-piece'  and  the  'barbet' 
are  so  out  of  true  that  they  have  now  to  be 
held  together  by  wire  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  helm  has  at  some  period 
had  a  fall,  or  has  received  a  buffet  that  has 
bent  the  plates  and  burst  the  rivets.  From  a 
lengthy  examination  of  the  helm,  when  in  the 
possession  of  Captain  Lindsay,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  distortion  of  the  plates  was 

*  Decorated  with  a  design  in  relief  of  foliage  and  winged 
monsters.  This  appears  to  be  Continental.  No  similar  designs 
appear  on  any  of  the  Surrey  enamels. 


No.  VIII.— MORION,  NORTH  ITALIAN,  CA.  1580  :  ETCHED  AND 
GILT  WITH  BLUED  BANDS  AND  STRAPWORK  :  EX  LAMB  COLL. 
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I  Hi;  SCOTT  COI.I.I.C  I  ION  Ol    ARMS  AND  AIUIOI  l< 


more  apparent  than  actual,  and  that  the  two 
parts  did  not  'marry'  because  thry  were  still 
practically  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
the)  had  left  the  hands  of  the  hammermen, 
['hough  the  two  back  plates  had  been  pro- 
perly fitted  together  by  the  master-armourer, 
the  adjustment  of  the  'barbel'  to  the  'basnet- 
piccc,'  in  the  nature  of  things  the  last  work 
to  be  undertaken,  had  not  been  attempted. 

Rather  earlier  in  dale  are  a  line,  long-tailed 
s.dlet  from  the  Parham  armoury,  and  three 
north  Italian  'burbuts,'  one  of  which  is  still 
covered  with  its  original  crimson  velvet.  A 
small  group  of  embossed  casques  arc  worthy 
of  careful  study,  while  two  Italian  morions 
with  their  etching  and  gilding  in  pristine 
condition  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  public 
Collection  in  this  country  (No.  viii). 

One  of  the  rarest  items  in  the  collection  is 
the  line  so-called  'ivory  saddle,"  of  ( ierman  or 
Rurgundian  origin  about  1 400-1410,  from  the 
Eglinton  armoury  (No.  iii).  The  entire  sur- 
face is  overlaid  with  polished  stag-horn,  the  en- 
graved scroll-work  and  repeated  letters  m  H 
being  touched  in  with  green  and  red  pigment 
It  is  not  improbably  another  relic  of  the 
Eglinton  Tournament,  and  may  be  identified 
with  reasonable  assurance  with  the  saddle 
which  was  lot  119  in  the  Pratt-Oxenham  sale 
of  1 84 1. 

The  lengthy  series  of  swords  commences 
w  ith  a  group  of  three  knightly  weapons  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  followed  by  typical 
German  'bastard'  swords  of  the  early  Six- 
teenth Century  and  a  number  ofcharacteristic 
two-hand  swords,  including  an  example  dated 
1 573  of  the  ungainly  weapons  carried  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  by  the  Guards 
of  the  Dukes  of  Brunsw  ick. 

The  rapiers  are  equally  illustrative  of  the 
multifarious  fashions  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  lengthy  series  of 'scarf-swords'  and 
'small-swords'  which  Mr.  Scott  wisely  in- 
cluded in  his  cabinets. 

Besides  a  representative  array  of  broad- 
swords, backswords,  dirks  and  targets,  the 
collection  includes  three  Scottish  weapons  of 
unusual  importance.  The  first  is  a  Highland 
claidheamh-mor  of  about  1540,  in  original  con- 
dition, from  the  Morgan  Williams  collection 


(No.  xi).  The  second  is  the  Lowland  'greal- 
sword'  from  the  Rreadalbane  collection,  dat- 
ing from  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  (  len- 
til ry.  The  third  is  fine  mid-Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Highland  snaphanee  musket,  also  from 
the  Rreadalbane  «  ollection. 


No.  IX. — BLUE  AND  GILT  CUIRASSIER  ARMOUR.  ITALIAN.  CA. 
1620    :    MADE    FOR  A    MAN    OF   SIX    FEET   FOUR  INCHES 
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Most  collectors  are  inclined  to  regard  all  staff-weapons,  except 
those  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  rather  as  picturesque  back- 
grounds against  which  their  choicer  and  more  romantic  possessions 
may  be  displayed  to  the  fullest  possible  advantage.  It  was  far  other- 
wise with  Mr.  Scott ;  he  was  a  fencer  of  experience  and  he  fully  appreci- 
ated that  every  type  of  weapon,  not  the  Queen  of  Arms  only,  was 
designed  for  a  particular  purpose  and  to  suit  certain  national  charac- 
teristics, and  called  for  handling  in  a  way  peculiarly  its  own.  Old 
honest  George  Silver,  who  so  hated  Vincentio  Saviolo,  the  master 
butcher  of  a  silk  button,  taught  the  handling  of  every  hafted  weapon 
known  to  Englishmen  of  his  day.  Mr.  Scott  therefore  included  in  his 
collection  examples  of  every  kind  of  staff-weapon  known  in  the 
arsenals  of  the  Renaissance,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  corpus  for 
the  study  of  this  much  neglected  branch  of  armoury,  and  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  much  of  the  terminology  now  in  use.  With  most  of  the 
words  one  has  no  quarrel — halberd,  bill,  partizan,  spontoon — but 
ranseur  might  well  be  changed  to  the  English  rawcon,  and  spetum  to 
three-grained  stave. 

The  Scott  collection  also  includes  a  very  extensive  series  of  cross- 
bows of  all  types,  from  the  earlier  examples  with  bows  of  horn  and 
wood,  by  way  of  the  great  windlass  bow,  and  the  mounted-man's 
crannequin  arbalest  to  the  light  sporting  prodd  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. The  latest  use  of  the  cross-bow  was  for  sporting  purposes  only, 
and  in  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  collection  also  in- 
cludes a  number  of  weapons  and  appurtenances  of  the  chase  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  including  a  fine  series  of 
Continental  dog-collars. 

Mr.  Scott's  liking  for  and  scholastic  appreciation  of  the  panoplies 
and  weapons  of  the  past  were  not  acquired  in  middle  life,  as  the  result 
of  association  with  men  of  like  tastes.  He  began  collecting  as  a  boy, 
and  as  with  so  many  boys  his  earliest  love  was  fire-arms.  It  says  much 
for  his  untrained  eye,  and  his  innate  understanding  of  sound  mechani- 
cal construction  that  his  earliest  purchases,  upon  which  he  lavished 
his  boyhood's  pocket-money,  still  form  part  of  his  collection,  and  are 
indistinguishable  among  the  infinitely  more  expensive  acquisitions  of 
his  riper  years.  The  purely  mechanical  aspect  of  fire-arms  held  an 
irresistible  appeal  for  him,  with  the  result  that  though  the  earlier 
systems  of  ignition — match-lock,  wheel-lock,  alone  or  in  combination, 

and  snaphance-lock 
— are  fully  repre- 
sented by  finely  or- 
namented examples 
of  the  gunsmith's  art 
of  the  Sixteenth  and 

Seventeenth  Centuries,  the  collection  also  in- 
cludes a  very  extensive  array  of  later  arms  il- 
lustrative of  the  numberless  mechanical  de- 
vices evolved  to  improve  upon  the  earlier 
systems,  to  ensure  a  more  certain  discharge 
or  to  permit  of  more  than  one  discharge 

No.  X. — ENGLISH  SPUR,  BRASS  GILT,  ENRICHED  WITH  ENAMEL  ,1  ti    .1  U  1        'xL  1       J  •  ~L 

made  at  the  surrey  factory  about  leeii :  ex  james  coll.      through  the  same  barrel  without  reloading. 


No.  XI. — CLAIDHEAMH-MOR,  CA. 
1540  :  MORGAN  WILLIAMS  COL. 
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THE  CHEST   AND   THE  COFFER 

THEIR  DIFFERENCE  IN  FUNCTION  &'  DESIGN 

By    R.    W.  SYMONDS 


THERK  exists  considerable  confusion 
over   the    terms   'chest'   and  'coffer.' 
Even  contemporary  writers,  who  listed 
inventories  and  wrote  accounts,  appear  on 


No.  I.-  A  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  BEDROOM  SHOWING  A  I  HI'.ST  IN 
FRONT  OF  THE  FIRE   IN  I'SE  AS  A  SEAT  :   HARLEI AN  MS.  B.M. 


occasion  to  have  used  the  two  terms  inter- 
changeably; this  was  probably  due  to  chests 
and  coffers  both  holding  the  same  articles. 

No  authority  on  English  furniture  has  so  far 
defined  correctly  a  coffer  and  showed  in  what 
way  it  differed  from  a  chest.  A  definition, 
which  is  often  quoted,  is  that  the  coffer  has  the 
front  formed  by  a 
single  board  (No. 
ix),  whereas  the 
chest  has  a  panelled 
front  of  a  stile  and 
rail  construction 
(No.  viii).  This  de- 
scription, how- 
ever, is  far  removed 
from  the  truth,  as 
the  difference  be- 


tween the  two  articles  is  of  a  much  more  fun- 
damental nature. 

The  (offer  and  the  c  lu  st  were  each  made 
for  a  different  purpose;  each  was  the  product 
of  a  scpai  ate  trade;  each  possessed  certain 
peculiarities  of  design,  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence in  function;  and  each  had  its  own 
methods  of  construction  and  ornamentation 
due  to  the  use  of  different  materials. 

The  (  best  w  as  a  piece  of  household  furniture 
used  for  keeping  clothes,  linen,  plate  and  other 
domestic  gear,  whereas  the  coffer  was  the 
travelling  trunk,  which  was  employed  when 
the  same  articles  had  to  be  transported. 

The  (  best  was  a  product  of  the  woodworker's 
craft  and  was  made  by  the  carpenter  and  the 
joiner;  the  coffer,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
made  by  the  coffer-maker,  who  was  by  trade  a 
leather-worker.  For  a  coffer  had  to  have  the 
wooden  carcass  covered  with  leather,  in  order 
to  withstand  exposure  to  the  wet  and  rain. 

Because  the  domestic  chest  was  often  used 
as  a  seat  (No.  i),  it  was  designed  with  a  flat 
top  and  the  height  from  the  ground  was  usu- 
ally not  more  than  30  inches.  In  the  case  of  the 
coffer,  its  lid  was  either  canted  or  curved,  so  as 
to  allow  the  rain  to  run  off  when  it  was  being 
carried  in  a  cart  or  strapped  to  the  sumpter 
horse.  The  lids  of  coffers  closed  with  a  flanged 
joint  (like  the  modern  trunk),  so  that  no  water 
could  enter  and  damage  the  contents;  in  the 
domestic  chest  there  was  no  need  for  this  con- 
struction and  the  underside  of  the  lid  accord- 


No.  II. — BOARDED  CHEST  WITH  WROUGHT  IRON  SCROLLWORK  :  EARLY  XIII  CENT.  BAMPTON  CHURCH 
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No.  III.— JOINED  CHEST  WITH  IRONWORK  EN  FLEV  RS-DE-LYS  XIV  CENTURY  :  WROXETER  CHURCH 


ingly  butted  on  to  the  upper  edges  of  the 
chest  sides. 

Coffers  so  that  they  would  withstand  the 
strain  and  stress  of  carriage  were  reinforced 
with  ironwork.  Chests  were  reinforced  with 
ironwork  for  a  different  reason — to  protect 
them  from  being  broken  into  and  the 
contents  rifled. 

A  further  difference  in  design  between  the 
chest  and  the  coffer  was  that  the  former  was 
raised  from  the  floor  so  as  to  protect  its  con- 
tents from  damp.  This  was  accomplished  by 
extending  below  the  bottom  of  the  chest, 
those  parts  in  which  the  grain  of  the  wood  ran 
vertical — this  varied  according  to  the  design 
of  the  chest  (Nos.  iii,  viii  and  ix).  The  coffer, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  rest  on  the 
ground,  as  in  the  process  of  moving  any  sup- 
ports or  legs  would  have  been  in  the  way  and 
have  become  broken  or  damaged,  especially 
when  the  coffer  was  roughly  handled — a 
treatment  it  would  often  receive  in  the  course 
of  its  many  journeys.  Coffers  were  also  fitted 
with  handles,  rings  and  other  appliances  to 
help  when  they  were  being  lifted  or  carried 
— chests  were  without  such  attachments. 

During  five  centuries — from  the  Thirteenth 
to  the  Seventeenth — there  were  many  varie- 
ties of  these  two  types  of  articles — the  chest 
and  the  coffer.  Each  progressed  in  design  and 
construction,  along  its  own  lines,  thereby 
developing  from  the  primitive  to  the  mature. 

The  difference  between  the  chest  and  the 
coffer  having  been  indicated  on  the  broad 
lines  of  the  purpose  for  which  each  was  made 


and  how  in  conse- 
quence they  varied  in 
design,  the  following 
account  now  describes 
more  closely  these  two 
articles,  their  various 
types  and  their  makers. 

CHESTS 

In  considering  the 
chest,  there  were 
several  distinct  stages 
in  its  evolution  which 
can  be  roughly  classi- 
fied under  the  follow- 
ing types — carpenter- 
made  chest,  joined  chest  and  panelled  chest. 
Early  chests  were  the  work  of  carpenters,  being 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  joiner  in  the  late 
Thirteenth  Century.  Such  chests,  which  were 
termed  in  inventories  'borded'  chests,  were 
constructed  of  thick  boards  or  rather  slabs  of 
wood,  six  in  number,  which  formed  the  front, 
the  back,  the  bottom,  the  two  ends  and  the 
lid.  The  boarded  chest  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries  was  held  together  by 
great  iron  nails  and  it  was  further  strengthened 
and  protected  from  being  broken  open — many 
of  these  chests  were  used  in  churches  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  church  goods — by  a  mesh  of 
iron  straps  in  the  more  ordinary  chests,  or 
ironwork  wrought  by  the  smith  into  decora- 
tive scrolls  in  the  better  examples  (No.  ii) . 

The  earliest  boarded  chests  would  appear  to 
have  rested  direct  on  the  floor  (similar  to  the 
coffer) ;  the  later  examples  were  invariably 
raised  by  being  supported  on  the  end  boards 
which  were  extended  below  the  chest  bottom 
(No.  ix).  The  boarded  chest  continued  to  be 
made  up  to  the  Seventeenth  Century;  the 
thick  slabs  of  wood  of  the  early  examples,  as 
the  centuries  advanced,  being  replaced  by 
thin  boards  evenly  wrought,  §  to  §  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  great  nails  and  the  decora- 
tive ironwork  also  gave  way  to  wooden  pegs 
and  carving,  as  the  carpenter  and  the  black- 
smith were  succeeded  by  the  joiner  and  the 
wood  carver.  Yet  another  change  in  the 
boarded  chest  was  that  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  its  size  became  smaller ; 
the  small  chests  so  often  mentioned  in  inven- 
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lories  lor  the  storage  of  candles,  spiers  and 
sugar  were  probably  of  this  type. 

In  i  ontradistinction  i<>  the  boarded  <  best 
with  *  .11  penter  construction  of  nailing,  the 
joined  chest  w.is  .1  far  more  skilfully  made 
article,  each  of  the  component  parts  being 
held  together  In  a  proper  woodworker's  joint 
lived  by  means  of  dowel  pegs.  The  boards 
forming  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  (  best 
were  tenoned  and  housed  into  the  two  stiles  or 
uprights,  which  extended  below  the  chest 
proper  to  form  the  feet  No.  iii).  In  early  speci- 
mens oft  his  type  of  chest  the  hinges  were  often 
of  a  wooden  pivot  construction;  this  design  of 
hinge  made  the  forcing  of  the  chest  more  difli- 
cult  to  accomplish.  The  boards  forming  the 
ends  wen-  also  tenoned  and  housed  or  housed 
onlv  in  the  front  and  back  stiles  and  were  rein- 
forced externally  by  cross-bracing.  The  carv  er 
supplied  the  ornamentation  to  these  joined 
chests  and  a  number  of  rare  extant  examples 
have  the  fronts  decorated  w  ith  ( iothic  tracery, 
carved  in  the  solid  (No.  iv) ;  others  have  de- 
signs executed  in  chip  carving.  Owing  to  this 
chest  being  the  distinctive  product  of  the 
joiner's  craft,  the  services  of  the  blacksmith 
wen-  seldom  called  upon  except  for  the  lock 
and  the  lunges.  There  arc  a  few  extant  exam- 
ples, w  hich  have  ornamental  ironwork,  such  as 
the  chest  illustrated  (No. 
iii) ,  the  iron  bands  of  which 
it  will  be  noticed  pass 
round  the  bottom  to  give 
it  support ;  such  ironwork 
was  therefore  functional 
as  well  as  ornamental. 
This  type  of  joined  chest 
was  probably  made  up  to 
the  end  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  and  in  some 
counties  of  England  later. 

The  panelled  chest  dates 
from  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  this  century, 
joiner's  work,  which  had 
previously  been  of  a  heavy 
and  cumbersome  boarded 
construction,  now  gave 
way  to  a  framed  construc- 
tion with  thin  panels, 
which  possessed  the 


several  advantages  of  economy  in  timber  and 
lit^litness  in  weight,  combined  with  strength 
and  rigidity.  This  new  panelled  construction, 
which  caused  ;i  revolutionary  change  in  the 
joiner's  craft,  could  be  applied  to  all  pur- 
puses.  1 1  was  eminently  suitable  for  1  ovei  ing 
a  wall  in  the  form  of  wainscot;  for  the  mak- 
ing of  partitioning  to  enclose  a  space,  such  as 
the  front  and  sides  of  almcrics,  chests  and 
press-cupboards;  for  the  backs  of  chairs  and 
the  testers  ol  beds;  in  fa<  I,  there  were  bill 
few  articles  of  furniture  in  which  this  framed 
panel  construction  could  'not  be  advantage- 
ously and  economic  ally  employed.  The  panels 
were  kept  narrow  and  were  loose  in  their 
grooves  so  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood 
would  be  a  negligible  factor.  The  stiles  and 
rails  of  the  panelling  were  held  by  mortise 
and  tenon  joints  secured  by  wooden  pegs. 
This  construction  entirely  altered  the  design 
of  furniture.  The  panel  now  became  a  unit  in 
the  design.  The  employment  of  such  a  unit 
helped  to  create  a  sense  of  scale  and  propor- 
tion in  all  articles  where  the  design  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  numerous  panels.  This  framed 
panel  construction  has  never  ceased  to  be  used 
by  the  joiner's  craft;  it  being  still  extensively 
employed  to-day. 

In  the  panelled  chest  the  four  posts  or  up- 
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No.  IV. — JOINED  CHEST  WITH  FRONT  COVERED  WITH  DECORATED  TRACERY  AND  STILES 
WITH  MONSTERS  AND  BIRDS  IN  COMPARTMENTS  :  XIV  CENTURY  :  HACONBY  CHURCH,  LINCS. 
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rights  at  the  corners  were  prolonged  below 
the  bottom  rails  to  form  the  feet.  Usually  the 
lid  was  formed  of  joined  planks,  but  in  some 
chests  it  was  also  of  panelled  construction. 
This  variety  of  chest  enjoyed  extreme  popu- 
larity during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries;  it  was  ornamented  usually  by  the 
carver,  but  occasionally  the  inlayer  assisted 
by  decorating  the  panels  with  floral  or 
geometrical  inlaid  designs  formed  of  different 
woods,  such  as  holly,  box,  acacia  and  bog  oak. 
Examples  of  an  ornate  design,  in  which  term- 
inal figures  were  fixed  to  the  stiles  in  the  front, 
were  favoured  in  late  Elizabethan  and  James 
I's  times.  The  panelled  chest  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  showed  a  refined  use  of  orna- 
ment (No.  viii) ;  but  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury the  ornament  became  in  many  cases  de- 
based and  over-lavish,  being  allowed  to  run 
over  the  stiles  and  rails  as  well  as  in  the  panels. 

A  chest,  which  is  of  a  type  apart,  being 
neither  the  work  of  the  carpenter  nor  the 
joiner,  was  one  that  is  called  to-day  a  'dug- 
out' (No.  v) .  This  chest  was  made  from  a  large 
log,  which  was  roughly  squared  and  a  piece 
sawn  off  lengthways  to  form  the  lid.  It  was 
hollowed  out,  like  a  mason  making  a  stone 


coffin,  and  the  lid  was  fitted  with  hinges  and 
the  log  for  strength  was  often  bound  with  iron. 
Many  of  these  'hollow  tree'  chests  which  have 
survived  date,  from  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Centuries,  and  perhaps  even  later  judg- 
ing from  their  ironwork.  The  fact  that  they 
were  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
boarded  and  joined  chests  suggests  that  the 
workmen,  who  produced  them,  were  carrying 
on  the  tradition  of  the  making  of  an  article, 
which  in  pre-conquest  days  might  have  been 
thought  reasonably  well  made.  Possibly  the 
'dug-out'  chest  was  used  for  the  storage  of 
church  goods,  and  as  such  it  was  considered  to 
be  more  burglar  proof  than  the  boarded  chest 
— hence  it  remained  in  favour.  Although  some 
of  these  chests  have  handles,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  they  were  used  for  transport,  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  large  in  size  with  but  a 
small  holding  capacity.  An  example  at  Wim- 
borne  Church,  called  the  'Relic  Chest,' 
measures  6  feet  in  length,  but  the  interior  is 
only  22  inches  by  9  inches  and  6  inches  deep. 

COFFERS 

A  receptacle  to  put  things  into  in  order  to 
transport  them  was  one  of  the  necessities  of 

life  from  very  early 
times.  From  the 
Thirteenth  to  the 
Sixteenth  Centur- 
ies, such  recepta- 
cles consisted  of 
bags,  pouches, 
males,  clothe- 
sacks,  garde- 
viances,  coffers, 
trussing- coffers 
and  standards. 
These  articles,  all 
of  which  were 
made  of  or  covered 
with  leather,  were 
the  products  of 
several  trades— the 
pouch-maker,  the 
male-maker  and 
the  coffer-maker. 

Standards, 
coffers  and  truss- 
No.  V.— DUG-OUT    CHEST    OF    OAK  FITTED  WITH  WROUGHT  IRON   HINGES  AND  GYVE  PADLOCKS         ing-COfferS  Were 
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the*  most  important  arti- 
cles of  the  coffer-maker's 
trade.  The  standard  can 
be  defined  .is  the  travel- 
ling trunk,  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  of  a  large 
si/.e,  of  a  sturdy  construc- 
tion and  heavily  handed 
w  ith  iron  ;  and  it  was  car- 
ried in  .1  cart.  The  i  an  .is^ 
was  of  wood,  covered  with 
Ipthg  to  keep  out  the 
water,  and  a  mesh  of  iron 
hands  was  applied  over 
the  leather  to  protect  it 
from  damage.  The  lids  of 
standards  u ere  canted  or 
gabled  (No.  vi),  a  design 
usually  associated  with 
early  examples,  whilst 
others  had  curved  lids 

No.  vii  .  There  w  as  no  ornamental  feature  a- 
bout  a  standard ;  it  was  purely  afunctional  arti- 
cle for  the  purpose  of  carrying  household  gear. 

The  standard  came  into  particular  use 
when  a  feudal  lord  removed  his  household 
from  one  domain  to  the  next.  On  such  an  oc- 
casion he  took  with  him  all  the  'Stuf  that  be- 
longed to  himself,  his  family  and  his  retainers. 
By  "Stuf  was  meant  the  beds  and  their  hang- 
ings (the  selour,  tester  and  the  curtains),  the 
wall  hangings  (costers),  the  coverings  of  the 
chairs  and  bench  seats  (bankers),  the  hang- 
ings at  the  back  of  the  seats  (dorcers),  innum- 
erable cushions,  and  the  carpets  which  cov- 
ered the  tables  and  cupboards.  These  often 
rich  and  valuable  materials  in  the  form  of 
tapestry,  needlework,  Turkey  work  and  cloths 
painted  and  stained  had  to  be  cared  for  in 
transit  and  were  accordingly  packed  in  stan- 
dards. But  the  massivejoined  furniture,  much 
of  which  was  dormant,  was  left  behind,  as  not 
only  was  it  of  small  value  in  comparison  with 
the  rich  fabrics  and  materials  but  in  the  next 
residence  all  such  articles  of  furniture  were 
duplicated. 

In  this  early  period,  prior  to  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  the  large  coffer  of  a  heavy  and 
solid  construction  used  for  transporting  bulky 
household  gear  was  called  a  'standard' ;  the 
term  'coffer'  being  applied  to  a  smaller  and 
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lighter  built  article  which  was  used  mostly  for 
c  anying  clothes.  Unfortunately  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  from  contemporary  sources 
to  define  more  closely  than  this  the  difference 
between  a  standard  and  a  coffer.  In  inventor- 
ies and  accounts  a  standard  was  often  de- 
scribed as  'great,'  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
coffer,  if  any  mention  is  made  of  its  size,  it  is 
more  often  described  as  'little.'  Evidence  that 
contemporary  writers  were  themselves  con- 
fused in  the  naming  of  these  three  articles — 
the  standard,  the  coffer  and  the  chest — is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  terms  'standard  chests' 
and  'coffer  standards.' 

In  the  Royal  Household  Accounts  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  coffers  covered  with  velvet 
or  'fustian  of  Naples'  and  garnished  with 
ribbon  and  gilt  nails  and  fitted  with  leather, 
travelling  cases  are  charged  by  the  Royal 
coffer-makers,  thus  showing  that  the  coffer- 
maker  did  not  only  work  with  leather.  This 
type  of  luxurious  coffer  covered  with  rich 
materials  was  probably  small  in  size,  being 
used  as  a  jewel  case  or  a  case  for  holding  small 
articles  of  apparel  or  for  papers.  It  was  fitted 
with  tills  (drawers)  and  perhaps  resembled  in 
design  the  needlework  casket  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  of  which  a  large  number  is 
extant. 

Sometimes  this  type  of  coffer  is  described 
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as  'great,'  indicating  that  it  was  not  always  of 
a  small  size.  One  Royal  jewel  coffer  supplied 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  had  twenty  tills 
and  took  4§  yards  of  black  velvet  to  cover  the 
exterior.  The  interior  was  lined  with  'Sarse- 
nett,'  but  the  fronts  of  the  drawers  were  cov- 
ered with  leather;  the  coffer  was  fitted  with  a 
wooden  travelling  case  also  covered  with 
leather. 

Another  entirely  different  variety  of  coffer 
was  the  trussing  coffer — a  pair  of  which  was 
carried  on  the  sumpter  horse.  To  ensure  that 
the  two  coffers  would  be  identical  in  size  and 
weight  to  allow  them  to  balance  across  a 
horse's  back,  trussing  coffers  were  made  in 
pairs.  Owing  to  its  method  of  transport  the 
trussing  coffer  had  naturally  to  be  of  a  light 
construction,  being  only  sparsely  bound  with 
iron — the  leather  being  probably  affixed  by 
close  nailing. 

The  following  quotations  of  standards, 
coffers,  trussing  coffers  and  coffers  covered 
with  velvet  and  'fustian  of  Naples'  are  taken 
from  inventories  and  from  the  Royal  House- 
hold Accounts  in  order  to  show  some  of  the 
types  of  these  various  articles. 


Date. 

1 41 2.  Unum  par  de  Trussyng  cofers 
1444.  my  standard  to  trusse  inne 


nij. 


1466.  a  square  Standarde, 
and  couered  with 
blaakk-letheir,  and 
bowden  with  yrne 
with  2  lokys  the  oon 
lokke  broken,  and 
the  key  with  my  lady. 
1484.  John  ffrysley  for  a 
Cofre  standards 
price    xxxiijs,  iiijd. 

i486  j  standart 

cheste  couered  with 
ledyr        -vjs.  viijd. 

1535  fYve  stan" 

dardes,  every  of 
them  covered  withe 
lether  and  peyntid 

red  

1547.  for  one  coffer 
couered  w1  black 
lether  bound  w* 
jornes  sqyers  looks 
handelles  and 
lyneng  w*  leneng  to 
put  nessesares  xijs. 
1558.  John  Grene. 

One  greate  Standerde  bound  wth  iron  lyned 
withe  yellowe  Cotton  to  put  Silke  in  two 
greate  trussinge  Coffers  bounde  withe  iron 
and  lyned  wth  lynen. 
, ,  to  John  Grene  our  coffermaker  for  makinge 
of  thre  smale  Coffers  couered  &  lyned  withe 
Blacke  Veluett  &  edged  withe  Passamayne  of 
golde  one  Coffer  couered  and  lined  withe 
Crimsen  veluett  &  edged  wth  passamayne 
of  golde. 

1 56 1.  to  John  Grene  om  cofermaker  for  one  litle 
standerde  bounde  wth  iron  &  lyned  wth  lynen 
to  put  our  necessaries  in  .  .  . 

1563.  John  Grene  Coffermaker. 

one  Coffer  of  waynescott  wth  Diverse  tylles  in 
it  and  a  roome  aboue  couered  wth  purple 
ffustian  of  Naples  painted  Lyned  wth  Lether 
and  guylte  Rabaske  Work  the  forbord 
garnished  wtb  riban  and  nayles  bounde  wtb 
Iron  as  Lockes  Joyntes  handles  and  Squires 
wth  a  case  of  Lether  to  putt  in  the  said  coffer. 

1564.  John  Grene. 

....  for  ij  coffers  of  white  wood  covered  wth 
cerecloth  and  Lether  wth  a  couer  of  hide 
Lether  to  Defend  the  Water  Lined  doble  wth 
white  ffrize  bound  wth  yron  as  Lockes  ioyntes 
handelles  and  Squires  wth  girdles  of  Lether  to 
carie  on  horsebac  the  said  robes  in  sent  to 
oure  said  brother  the  ffrenche  kinge. 
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i  ,1)  |    llni  ill  |delivered  | 

to  the  said  I'.li/.i- 

Ix-tlt  M.n  l>eiy  one 

i^rr.it  Golfer  Of 

w  i\  nscott  couei  ed 

wth  black  fustian 

maples  nainishrd 

w'  silk  ril>atul  and 

K.iriiishirtK  nayles 

lyned  W*  t li i <  k 

lliise    w'  diueise 

particons  in  it  to 

put  o"r  ->\\  i  t  w  . iters 

in  ImhiiuI  W  Iron 

as  lorkes  Joyntes 

h  a  nil  r  I  s    a  n  d 

s( pliers  w1  a  case 

of  hide  lethcr  to 

put  it  in. 
1571.  Thomas  (J re ne 

for  two  great 

Standardes  Gotl- 
and with  Leather 

bound  with  Iron 

as  lockes  Joyntes  and  handles  lyned  with 
Lynnen. 
1574.  Thomas  Grene 

a  paire  of  Trussinge  coffers  couered  with 
lether  and  lyned  with  Lynen. 

The  names  John  and  Thomas  Grene  in  the 
above  quotations  were  those  of  two  of  the 
Royal  coffer-makers  in  the  Sixteenth  Century ; 
throughout  this  century  members  of  the 
family  of  Grene  or  Greene  held  the  position 
as  coffer-maker  to  the  Crown. 

In  a  further  article  a  description  will  be 
given  of  the  coffer-maker's  trade,  showing 
that  this  craftsman  was 
a  leather  worker  and 
a  member  of  the  guilds 
or  companies  that  su- 
pervised this  craft. 
Hitherto  the  coffer- 
maker  lias  been  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the 
wood-worker's  trade, 
and  it  is  because  of  this 
error  that  past  writers 
have  found  it  difficult 
to  explain  how  a  coffer 
differed  from  a  chest. 
In  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury there  WaS  a   Lon-        No.  IN  -  BOARDED  CHEST  WITH  FRONT  ORNAMENTED  WITH  CHIP  CARVING  :  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 
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don  'Mystery  of  Coffcrercs,'  which  was  not  as 
one  writer  suggested  the  forerunner  of  the 
Cabinet-makers'  Union,  as  it  was  merged 
into  the  Pouchmakers'  Company  which  was 
later  united  with  that  of  the  Leathersellers. 
In  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries 
coffer-makers  also  made  chairs  and  stools 
covered  with  rich  fabrics,  such  as  cloth  of  gold 
or  velvet  and  garnished  with  gilt  nails  and 
gold  and  silver  lace;  these  will  also  be 
described  later. 


(No.  VI.  FROM  WOODBRIDfiF.  CHURCH.  SUFFOLK 
BOSTON  CHI  RCH.  LINCOLNSHIRE.! 
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BRITISH    WAR  MEDALS 

By  CYRIL  G.  E .  HUNT 


TH  E    r  i  .  « 
medals  stunk 
in  1 588  9  to 
I'ommciiKH.ilc  the 
defeat  of  the  'Invin 
ciblc'  Armada  arc 
the  earliest  of  a  long 
and  notable  scries  of 
historic  awards  for 
war-like  services. 
All  arc  oval  and 

bear  upon  their 

obverse  a  bust  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in 
bold  relief.  One  of 
these  (No.  i)  is  only 
found  in  gold  and 
^liows  Her  Majesty 
full  face,  w  ith  ciow  n, 

sceptic  ami  orb.  The  reverse  shows  an  island 
city,  from  which  rises  a  bay  tree  with  light- 
ning playing  round  it,  with  the  legend  non 
ipsa  peric.vla  tangvnt  (Itself  untouched  by 
danger).  This  has  as  much  reference  to  the 
'Tight  Little  Island'  as  to  the  bay  tree,  tradi- 
tionally alleged  to  be  immune  from  lightning. 
Like  all  early  medals,  this  is  cast  and  chased 
and  has  a  ring  for  suspension  (as  the  practice 
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was)  by  a  ribbon  or  cord  around  the  neck. 

Another  of  these  'Danger  Averted'  medals, 
equally  rare,  was  possibly  struck  a  trifle 
earlier  (No.  ii). 

The  reverse  of  this  medal  show  s  the  famous 
'Ark  in  Flood,'  riding  the  waves  triumphantly 
with  the  appropriate  legend:  sevas  tran- 
qviu.a  per  vndas  (Gravely  Tranquil  amid 
the  Tempest).  The  Ark  Royal,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  English  Flagship.  This 
medal  is  very  finely  worked  and  in 
design  recalls  the  beautiful  Amada 
Jewel  now  in  the  V  ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  iii).  This  de  luxe  medal, 
as  we  may  term  it,  was  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
Treasurer  of  War  to  the  Armies  at 
the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 
It  consists  of  the  medallic  faces — the 
Queen's  bust  and  the 'Ark  in  Flood' — 
enclosed  in  an  enamelled  locket  with 
a  miniature  portrait  of  the  Queen.* 
A  third  medal  was  issued  in  gold, 
silver  and  copper.  It  is  very  similar  in 
design  to  the  first,  but  the  Queen  does 

*  See  article  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCIV, 
p.  101. 


No.  II.— ANOTHER  MEDAL  OF  ELIZABETH  :  ON  THE  REVERSE  THE  ARK  IS  FLOOD 
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not  bear  the  orb  and  sceptre 
and,  on  the  reverse,  the  island 
is  minus  the  town. 

Although  usually  considered 
as  naval  awards  we  may  recall 
that,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  there  was  no  separate  fight- 
ing force  of  naval  as  apart  from 
military  service.  The  Army 
therefore  shared  the  glory  of  this 
triumph  of  the  Senior  Service. 

The  earliest  medal,  intended 
as  an  award  for  military  service 


No.  III.— THE  ARMADA  JEWEL  :  PRESENTED  BY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  TO  SIR  THOMAS 
HENEAGE,  TREASURER  OF  WAR  :  NOW  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  V.— GOLD  MEDAL  PRESENTED  BY  CHARLES 
I  TO  SIR  ROBERT  WELCH  FOR  SAVING  THE 
ROYAL  STANDARD  AT  EDGEHILL  :  STRUCK  1643 


alone,  in  the  annals  of  British  history  would  seem  to  have 
been  that  struck  by  order  of  Charles  I,  known  as  'The 
Forlorn  Hope.'  On  January  23rd,  1642-3,  Charles  wrote 
to  the  Wardens  of  the  Oxford  Mint,  ordering  medals  to  be 
struck  in  gold  to  be  presented  to  'Our  true  hearted  sub- 
jects of  Our  County  of  Salop.'  'We  have  therefore  caused,' 
wrote  the  King,  'Our  Owne  Royall  Image  and  that  of  Our 
dearest  Sonne  Prince  Charles  to  be  impressed  on  a  medall 
of  gold  and  a  commemoration  of  his  well  deservings  to 
whom  it  is  designed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  reverse.' 

This  has  usually  been  considered  to  refer  to  the  fine  medal  (No.  iv)  depicting  King  Charles 
on  one  side  and  the  Prince  on  the  other — a  splendidly  executed  medal  which  has  never  yet 

been  associated  with  any  definite  event. 
Recently  Miss  Helen  Farquhar  (in  the 
Numismatic  Circular)  has  shown  that  the 
medal  'to  be  worn  on  the  breast  of  every 
man  who  shall  be  certified  under  the  hands 
of  their  Commanders  in  Chief  to  have 
done  us  faithful  service  in  the  Forlorn 
Hope'  was  probably  that  which  is  usually 
associated  with  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  1 642. 

The  best  known  example  of  the  Edgehill 
awards  is  that  presented  to  Sir  Robert 
Welch  in  June  1643  f°r  saving,  at  great 
personal  risk,  the  Royal  Standard  at  Edge- 
hill. This  gold  medal  bears  on  the  obverse 
a  jugate  portrait  of  the  King  and  his  son 
(No.  v),  while  the  reverse  shows  the 
standard  which  he  had  recaptured  from 
the  enemy.  This  was,  of  course,  an  in- 


No.  IV.— MEDAL  KNOWN  AS  'THE  FORLORN  HOPE'  :  STRUCK  BY  ORDER 
OF  CHARLES  I  :  OFTEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  BATTLE  OF  EDGEHILL 
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V.  \l  in  Ml\K  Ml  I »  XI..  !«*(  IHK  FIRST  AWARD  ISSI  I  I)  N> 
vi  I  K  KNKS     \  Ill  s!  i>|-  (  KOMVM  I  I  Is  SEEN  ON  THE  OBVERSE 


dividual  award,  like  that  received  by  his  com- 
|)ai)ioii  in  .11  ms,  .John  Smith,  who,  with  others, 
assisted  in  this  "I'oi  lorn  I  lope.1 

The  King  ordained  that  the  medal  was  'to  be 
u  <  >i  ii  on  the  breast.'  liulsl  rode  records  that  both 
Smith  and  Welch  wore  their  medals  on  a  broad 
green,  watered  silk  ribbon  across  the  shoulders. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  any  colour  might  be  used 
or,  as  we  sec  in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tyldcsley  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  a 
<  hain.  Presumably  regimental  colours  were 
usually  favoured.  The  Parliamentary  awards  to 
Robert  Devereux  (1642),  and  Lord  Fairfax 
(1645),  gained  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
were  in  the  same  category,  and  were  presumably  worn  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  not  until  the  ( 'ommonwealth  that  the  earliest  campaign  award  was  made.  This  oval 
medal  was  struck  to  commemo- 
rate the  defeat  of  the  Royalists 
under  General  Leslie  in  i  t>5o  (No. 
vi).  A  day  or  two  after  news  of 
Dunbar  reached  London,  Parlia- 
ment voted  that  medals  should 
be  struck  and  given  to  all  who 
took  part  in  the  engagement. 
This  is  therefore  the  first  award 
of  which  there  is  authentic  record 
that  it  was  issued  to  all  ranks. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  bust  of 
Cromwell  in  armour,  with  the 
battle  in  progress.  The  reverse 
shows  the  Long  Parliament  in 

session — an  adaptation  from  the  Great  Seal  of  1645 — the  'First  Year  of  Freedom.'  Cromwell 
is  said  to  have  desired  that  his  'effigies'  should  not  appear  upon  it.  His  wishes  were  however 

overruled  by  Parliament,  who  com- 
missioned Thomas  Simon,  an  un- 
rivalled medallist,  to  prepare  the  de- 
sign. He  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Edinburgh  to  take  the  portrait  of  the 
Lord  General. 

The  Dunbar  medal  was  issued  in 
two  sizes,  the  smaller  version  in  gold 
to  officers,  the  larger  in  silver  to  the 
rank  and  file.  They  were  intended  to 
be  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  by 
a  chain.  Although  historically  and 
artistically  interesting,  they  are  not 
of  exceptional  rarity. 

The  Naval  Award  of  1653,  also  the 
work  of  Thomas  Simon  (No.  vii),  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  victories 

No.    VII.    NAVAL    AWARD    OF    1653    COMMEMORATING    THE   VICTORIES    OF  r  D  „U„..»   T>1  TA    .  „1  T. 

ROBERT  BLAKE  OVER  THE  DITCH  :  ISSUED  IN  GOLD  :  BY  THOMAS  SIMON  OI  KODert   rSlake  OVer  the  JJUtCn.  It 


No.  Mil  MEDAL  I 1  >MMF.M<  (RATING  1111  NAVAL  Vl<  TORY  OF  LA  HOG1.E  IN  1692 
in  >l   ni   WILLIAM  111   :  REVERSE,  ALLEGORY  OF  BRITAIN  OVERCOMING  FRANCE 
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No.  IX. — MEDAL  FOR  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE  KNOWN  AS 
THE    DAVIDSON  AWARD  :  AN  'UNOFFICIAL'  ISSUE    OF  1798 


was  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  issued  in  gold 
in  three  sizes.  The  largest,  of  which  only  four 
were  given,  were  awarded  to  the  Admirals,  those 
of  medium  size  to  the  Flag  Captains,  the 
smallest  to  the  Captains. 

On  the  obverse  is  an  anchor  from  which  de- 
pend three  shields  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  reverse  shows  a  naval  engagement 
with  a  disabled  ship  in  the  foreground. 

It  was  not  until  1692  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  to  reward  the  Senior  Service 
for  acts  of  outstanding  valour.  In  that  year  the 
famous  La  Hogue  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  the  crushing  victory,  by  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  over  that  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Soleil  Royal,  pride  of  the  French  navy, 
was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and  the  rest  fled  to  La  Hogue  Bay,  where  Admiral  Rooke 
destroyed  them  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  exiled  King  James. 

One  of  these  La  Hogue  medals  bears  the  jugate  busts  of  William  and  Mary  in  profile,  with 
the  Soleil  Royal  in  flames  on  the  reverse.  The  example  illus- 
trated (No.  viii)  shows  only  the  bust  of  William  and,  on  the 
reverse,  the  battle  in  progress,  with  the  British  Lion  and  Uni- 
corn pursuing  the  Cock  of  France.  These  medals  were  the 
work  of  the  Dutchman,  Jan  Smetzing. 

There  is  no  great  merit  in  the  Blenheim  and  Ramillies 
medals,  and  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century  that  the  medallic  art  really  revives  in  interest.  In  pass- 
ing, however,  we  may  recall  the  Culloden  award  of  1749 — 
the  first  to  be  issued  with  a  definitely  prescribed  ribbon — and 
that  of  the  'Glorious  First' — Lord  Howe's  victory  over  the 
French  in  1 794.  Both  these  were  made  by  English  medallists, 
the  former  by  Richard  Yeo,  the  latter  by  Barnett. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  the  'Glorious  First'  that  the  earliest 
regulations  were  issued  as  to  the  mode  of  wearing  medals.  It 
was  directed  that  the  Admiral  should  wear  his  by  a  ribbon 
round  the  neck  and  the  Captains  by  a  ribbon  through  the  third  or  fourth  buttonhole  on  the 
left  side.  The  same  rule  was  followed  a  few  years  later  with  the  Peninsular  medals.  The 
practice  of  pinning  medals  on  the  breast  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Waterloo  awards. 

The  award  for  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  1 798,  was  a  gold  medal  based  on  the  design  of  the 
'Glorious  First'  for  the  high  officers. 
The  lower  ranks  received  no  official  reward,  but  Nelson's  prize-agent,  Davidson,  supplied 

the  omission  by  presenting  all  who  took  part 
with  a  medal,  known  as  the  'Davidson  Award' 

Jj&f&tSfo*'^  *x)'  ^  sh°ws  on  t^ie  ODverse  Britannia  sup- 

_KJ^H  jra       j^P^ff^B^.        porting  a  medallion  of  Nelson,  while  the  reverse 
H      W^^: -iil       depicts  the  action  in  Aboukir  Bay.  All  above 

•      '  :        the  rank  of  Captain  received  medals  of  gold, 
.    ;         Lieutenants  and  Warrant  Officers  one  of  silver, 
^RsEflll  ^^3^teSS3l0         Petty  Officers  one  of  gilt  bronze  and  other  ranks 

one  of  plain  bronze. 

Similarly  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  victory 
of  Trafalgar  only  those  of  Captain's  rank  and 

No.  X.— MEDAL  TO  COMMEMORATE  TRAFALGAR  KNOWN  AS  THE  •        i  rn    •    1    „       '     i      „i  •  L 

boultox  award  :  by  M  vi  i  hi  w  boulton' oi- Birmingham     over  received  an  official  award,  wmcn.  once 


No.  XL — CAPTURE  OF  SERINGAPATAM,  1799 
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No.  XII     K  A  IT  IK  Ml  PAl.  OF  I8M:  HV  \VYl>N 

more,  was  inspired  by  the 
design  of  the  Howe  medal. 
OnCC  again  a  private  in- 
dividual provided  that  mark 
of  appreciation  denied  by  the 
authorities  to  subalterns  and 
lower  ranks.  Matthew  Boul- 
ton  of  Birmingham  this  time 
stepped  into  the  breach  and 
provided  a  medal  (No.  x)  in 


silver,  bronze  and  pewter, 
showing  Nelson's  profile  on 
the  obverse  and  the  action  in 
Trafalgar  Bay  on  the  reverse. 

Among  the  more  notable  ol 
the  I  Ion.  Kast  India  ( Com- 
pany's medals  are :  the  I  )ee- 
(  an,  bestow  ed  "lot  good  sei  - 
vice  .ind  intrepid  valour'  in 
the  war  against  Hyder-Ali; 
the  Maisurof  i  702,  for  sei  vi<  e 
against  the  notorious  Tippoo 
Sahib  (the  most  valuable  of 
the  ( Company's  medals  ;  the 
Ceylon  of  1795  6,  both  rare 


XVI.    THK    NATAL  ISSei- 


No.  XIV. — C  KIM  KAN  WAR  Ml- DAL,  1854 

vice.  It  is  finely  designed, 
however,  being  the  work 
of  William  Wyon  and  his 
son,  both  noted  medal- 
lists who  also  together  de- 
signed the  Kaffir  medal 
of  1853  (No.  xii).  The 
head  of  Queen  Victoria, 
by  the  father,  is  well 
known,  being  reproduced 


No.  XIII.— REVERSE  OF  NO.  XII(L.  C.  WYON 


and  costly,  and  that  bestowed 
in  1808  for  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  1799. 

The  latter  shows  on  the 
obverse  (No.  xi)  the  British 
Lion  trampling  the  Tiger  of 
Tippoo  and  on  the  reverse  the 
Indian  sun  in  splendour 
above  the  advancing  army 
and  the  citadel.  This  medal 
was  struck  in  gold,  silver, 
bronze  and  tin. 

A  fairly  common  medal  is 
the  First  Indian  General  Ser- 
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[Concluded  on  page  41) 


MEDIAEVAL    HERALDIC  GLASS 
IN   SURREY   CHURCHES— III 

By    F.    SYDNEY  EDEN 


No.  1. — ARMS  OF  LOUIS  XII  OF  FRANCE  IMPALING  THOSE  OF  HIS 
THIRD  WIFE  MARY,  DAUGHTER  OF  HENRY  VII  OF  ENGLAND 
C.  1514  :  AT  WITLEY  CHURCH,  SURREY  :  NORTH  CHANCEL  AISLE 


CONTINUING  from  The  Connois- 
seur for  October  1940  which  con- 
tained the  second  article  on  our  sub- 
ject, we  come  to  Witley,  a  village  set  amid 
typical  English  pastoral  scenery  and  much  af- 
fected by  landscape  painters.  The  cruciform 
church  of  All  Saints,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
station,  shows,  in  the  first  window  from  west 
in  the  North  Chancel  aisle,  two  shields,  the 
date  of  which  can  be  accurately  fixed  as  1514, 
for  one  of  them  (No.  i)  contains  the  arms  of 
France — azure  three  fleurs-de-lys  or  impaling 
France  and  England  quarterly — for  Louis  XII, 
King  of  France,  and  his  third  wife  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  Henry  VII  of  England, 


who  were  married  on  October  9th,  15 14.  As 
Louis  died  on  January  1st,  1515,  and  his 
widow  was  married  for  the  second  time  on 
May  13th  in  the  same  year  to  ChaYles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk,  K.G.,  it  is  safe  to  assign 
this  shield  and  the  other,  which  shows  France 
and  England  quarterly,  to  the  date  I  have  men- 
tioned. Both  shields  have  coloured  turnovers 
at  top  and  bottom  and  are  set  in  modern  glass. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  was  no  marriage 
to  which  the  impaled  shield  could  apply  at 
any  time  near  its  period  other  than  that  of 
Louis  XII  and  Mary  Tudor,  although  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  E.J.  Newill,  in  his 
booklet  on  Witley  Church,  suggests  that  this 
shield  may  refer,  perhaps,  to  Peter  of  Savoy, 


No.  II.— ARMS  OF  STOTEVILLE  (?)  IMPALING  AYLESBURY  :  FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY  :  WORPLESDON  CHURCH,  SURREY  :  NORTH  AISLE 
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No  III  VKMs  ol  VI  M  I  Y  WITH  FT.KUK  Dti  LVS  ON  I  HIM  \\ 
i  I  Ml  K\     WOKI'I.I  SOON  (  HI  Kl  H.  si  KKKV     N( IK TH  AIM.I- 


uncle  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  wife  of 
Henry  III,  who  held  the  Manor  of  VVitley  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  As,  however,  Peter's 
arms  were  not  those  of  France  (modern)  and 
the  arms  of  France  were  not  quartered  with 
England  until  the  Fourteenth  Century,  this 
suggestion  is  untenable.  I  have  noticed  these 
panels,  although  they  are  a  little  beyond  the 
medieval  period,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
impaled  arms  of  France  and  England  and 
their  interest  from  the  historical  standpoint. 
The  reason  why  they  were  set  up  in  Witley 
Church  is  not  clear,  although  the  Manor  of 
Witley  had  been  held  in  earlier  times  by 
queens  of  England  in  dower  and  otherwise 
and  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  for 
long  periods  at  a  time :  indeed,  it  was  actually 
so  in  1 5 14.  It  is  right  to  say  that,  since  the 
above  was  written,  the  present  Vicar  of  Wit- 
ley, the  Rev.  P.  G.  Holden,  has  kindly  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  edition,  published  in  1939 — of 
which  I  was  previously  unaware — of  Mr. 
New-ill's  booklet  in  which  these  arms  are 
ascribed  to  Louis  XII  and  Mary  Tudor. 


The  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Worplesdon, 
which  is  situ. iled  on  high  ground  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  railway  between  Wok- 
ing and  ( riiildford,  and  is  easily  reached  f  rom 
either  of  those  towns,  contains  in  the  first 
window  from  the  west  in  the  North  aisle  two 
examples  of  fifteenth-cent  in  y  heraldry  (a)  a 
1  oat,  blazoned  as  urgent  three  bars  gemelles  gules 
in  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society's  book 
on  Ancient  Stained  and  Painted  Glass  in  the 
churches  of  Surrey,  impaling  azure  a  cross  ar- 
gent ("Aylesbury)  (No.  ii).  Perhaps,  as  three  bars 
gemelles  may  be  des<  ribed  .is  six  barrulets,  the 
arms  may  be  those  of  Stotcville.  (b)  Gules  a 
fret  or  on  a  chief  azure  a  jleur-de-lys  or  (No.  iii). 
These  arms  should  be  read,  I  suggest,  with  (c) 
gules  a  fret  or  on  a  chief  argent  a  leopard  or  (No.  iv) 
in  the  first  window  from  the  east  in  the  North 
aisle.  Thus,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  both 
these  shields  have  shown  the  same  charges  on 
their  chiefs,  viz.  azure  a  Jleur-de-lys  impaling 
gules  a  leopard  or  (No.  v),  their  present  condi- 
tion being  the  result  of  erroneous  restoration. 
The  chief  seems  to  have  been  an  augmcnta- 


No.  IV. — ARMS  OF  AUDLEY  WITH  LEOPARD  ON  CHIEF:  XV  CEN- 
TURY :  IN  THE  NORTH  AISLE,  WORPLESDON  CHURCH,  SURREY 
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tion  to  the  coat  of  Audley,  Hugh 
Audley,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  hav- 
ing been  overlord  of  the  Manor 
in  1347.  Nevertheless,  this  Audley 
heraldry  calls  for  further  investi- 
gation— an  impossibility  at  pres- 
ent, as  all  the  ancient  glass  in 
Worplesdon  Church  has  been  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safety  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Oxted  Church  (Our  Lady) 
shows,  in  the  tracery  of  the  East 
window,  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  symbols  them- 
selves are  entirely  in  colour  and 
their  backgrounds,  partly  modern 
restoration,  are  white,  diapered 
with  leafage.  St.  Matthew's  angel 
is  vested  in  yellow  and  green,  and 
his  wings  are  red;  St.  Luke's  ox 
is  red  with  yellow  wings  (No.  vi) ; 
the  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  red  except 
part  of  his  tail  and  his  left  fore 
leg,  which  are  yellow,  probably 


No.  V. — ARMS  OI'  AUDLEY  WITH  AUGMENTATION: SUGGESTED 
RESTORATION  :  WORPLESDON  CHURCH,  SURREY  :  NORTH  AISLE 


No.  VI.— TRACERY  FROM  EAST  WINDOW  :  SYMBOL  OF  ST.  LUKE 
THE    EVANGELIST   :   XIV    CENTURY   :    OXTED    CHURCH,  SURREY 

modern  (No.  vii),  and  St.  John's  eagle  is  yellow. 
All  the  name  scrolls  are  white  with  traced  Lom- 
bardic  lettering,  some  of  the  letters  being  unusu- 
ally ornamental :  all  the  nimbi  are  blue  and  are 
diapered  with  traced  lines  round  their  edges. 
These  symbols,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  in  the  side  windows  of  the 
Chancel. 

None  of  the  heraldry  of  the  many  ancient 
monasteries  and  other  Houses  of  Religion  in 
Surrey — except  the  arms  of  Merton  Priory  in 
Merton  Church — is  left  in  the  county  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  but  there  is  an  example  known 
to  me  in  a  private  collection  which  is  believed 
to  have  come  from  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter  at  Chertsey.  It  is  a  shield  with  the  arms 
of  that  Abbey — per  pale  azure  and  or  two  keys  ad- 
dorsed  and  conjoined  in  bend  sinister  interlaced  with 
a  sword  in  bend  dexter  all  argent,  the  field  being 
diapered  with  a  rosette  pattern  (No.  viii).  The 
blue  dexter  half  of  the  field  is  pot-metal,  all  the 
charges  are  separately  leaded,  and  the  whole 
piece  is  in  its  original  condition — quite  unbrok- 
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dexter  and  sinister  each  a  mitre  argent,  pre- 
sumably the  'second  coat'  above  re- 
ferred to.  As  these  arms  arc  assigned 
by  Papwoi  ill  fp.  roGoJ  to  the  Augns- 
tinian  Priory  of  Charley  in  Leicester- 
shire, there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Tanner's  ascription  of  them  to  Chcrt- 
sey  Abbey  is  simply  an  error,  caused, 
probably,  by  the  proximity  in  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  names  Chertsey  and 
Charley. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  a  few  words'  about  the  Surrey 
mediaeval  heraldry  which  has  disap- 
peared from  the  <  ounty  and  has  eithei 
been  thrown  away  as  rubbish  or  gone 
into  private  collections  of  ancient 
stained  glass  in  this  country  or  abroad 
— much  of  it,  probably  the  greater 
part,  to  the  United  States.  The  opin- 
ion, to  which  I  referred  in  my  first 
article  on  Surrey  mediaeval  heraldry 
in  stained  glass  in  The  Connoisseur 
of  July  1940  to  the  effect  that  Surrey 
is  rich  in  heraldic  glass,  though  that 


en  and  free  from  repairs:  its  date  is  about 
1400.  An  interesting  feature  about  this 
shield  is  that  the  arms  depicted  upon  it  dif- 
fer in  point  of  colour  from  others  attributed 
to  Chertsey  Abbey,  though,  as  the  division 
of  the  field — per  pale — and  the  charges  are 
the  same  in  both,  we  may  reasonably  re- 
gard these  differences  as  variants  of  the 
same  coat.  Thus,  Papworth  (Ordinary,  p. 
1 103)  gives  for  Chertsey  Abbey — per  pale  or 
and  argent  two  keys  addorsed  and  conjoined  in 
bend  sinister  the  upper  gules  the  lower  azure  inter- 
laced with  a  sword  in  bend  dexter  of  the  second 
kilted  and  pommeled  of  the  first.  Burke's  Ar- 
moury agrees  with  Papworth,  and  so  does 
Dugdale's  Monasticon,  although  the  editor 
of  the  modern  edition  in  eight  volumes 
(1841)  of  that  book  mentions  in  a  note 
that  Bishop  Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  Monastica 
(folio  edition,  1787),  attributes  'a  second 
coat'  to  Chertsey  Abbey.  Upon  reference 
to  Tanner,  one  finds  that  he  gives  the  arms 
of  Chertsey  Abbey  as  azure  a  saltire  or  between 
in  chief  and  base  each  a  crown  argent  and  in 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


By   HELEN    COM  STOCK 

By  a  regrettable  circumstance,  our  American  correspondent' s  notes  for  this  issue,  complete  with  illustrations,  which 
were  mailed  by  Clipper  from  New  York  on  November  ist,  have  at  the  present  date  failed  to  reach  us.  We  are 
therefore  asking  our  readers'  indulgence  for  our  inability  to  present  this  section  in  its  entirety.  However,  we  are 
printing  a  few  articles  by  Miss  Comstock,  as  yet  unpublished,  supplemented  by  notes  from  other  sources. — Editor. 


THE  collection  of  paintings  left  to  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  through  the  bequest  of  Theodore 
T.  and  Mary  G.  Ellis  contains  over  fifty  subjects 
representing  the  leading  European  schools  among 
which  the  Italian  section  is  of  chief  importance.  Here 
are  works  of  Raphael,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Neri  di  Bicci. 
Andrea  Solario,  Crivelli,  Lorenzo  Costa,  Filippo  Lippi, 


A  MOURNER  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  JOHN"  THE  FEARLESS  AT 
CHAMPMOL  :  ANTOINE  LE  MOITURIER  :  BURGUNDIAN  SCHOOL 
XV  CENTURY  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Boltraffio. 

Of  outstanding  importance  is  the  Madonna  and  Child 
by  Raphael,  which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook  and  was  brought  to  America  by 
Mr.  Ellis  in  1928.  It  was  probably  painted  about  1506 
and  antedates  the  period  when  Raphael  was  called  to 
Rome  by  Bramante  to  work  for  Pope  Julius  II.  The  so- 
called  School  of  Athens  was  the  first  of  his  great  decora- 
tions that  followed.  To  the  comparatively  brief  years  in 
Florence,  however,  belong  some  of  Raphael's  most 
tender  Madonnas.  Between  1506  and  1508  Florence 
was  his  residence,  where  he  established  himself  in  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Taddeo  Taddei,  for  whom  he 
painted  the  Madonna  del  Giardino.  Even  before  1506  he 
was  associated  with  Florence,  having  come  from  the 
w  orkshop  of  his  master,  Perugino  in  Perugia.  After  his 
first  contact  with  the  art  of  Florence,  that  of  the  past  as 
w  ell  as  of  his  contemporaries,  he  returned  for  a  time  to 
paint  in  his  native  Urbino  and  again  in  Perugia.  His 
early  manner,  based  closely  on  that  of  Perugino,  was 
quickly  discarded.  The  type  of  Virgin  of  the  Sposalizio 
of  the  Brera,  so  close  to  Perugino,  is  no  longer  found  in 
the  Madonna  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  'little'  Cowper 
Madonna  of  the  Widener  collection,  the  Madonna 
Tempi  of  the  Uffizi  or  La  Belle  Jardiniere  in  the  Louvre. 
Raphael  created  his  own  ideal  type  under  the  influence 
of  the  art  he  found  in  Florence,  and  in  this  he  was  un- 
doubtedly as  much  impressed  by  the  sculptors  as  by  the 
painters.  He  studied  Ghiberti  as  well  as  Giotto,  Dona- 
tello  as  Masaccio,  Michelangelo  with  Leonardo.  He 
was  much  too  richly  gifted  to  be  imitative,  but  his  ad- 
miration for  the  excellence  of  others  acted  as  a  forma- 
tive force  in  his  own  development. 

The  early  Madonnas  are  not  all  of  the  same  type  or 
painted  in  the  same  spirit  but  they  present  a  gentle, 
tender  mother  of  great  humility  of  bearing.  About 
1508,  at  the  end  of  the  Florentine  sojourn,  when  the 
'large'  Cowper  Madonna,  which  is  now  in  the  Mellon 
collection,  was  painted,  a  more  patrician  Virgin  takes 
her  place,  to  appear  again  in  the  later  altar  paintings. 
The  Ellis  Madonna  would  seem  to  be  definitely  a  work 
before  1508. 

Also  from  the  Northbrook  collection  Mr.  Ellis  ac- 
quired a  panel  by  Crivelli  showing  Saints  Clara  and 
Barnardino,  of  which  two  companions  are  in  the  Lanz 
collection  in  Amsterdam  and  two  more  in  Berlin. 
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I  Ik  ic  i>  also  .1  Madonna  and  Child  with  St. 
John  b\  Ratlacllino  del  Cu  ho,  ,i  Madonna 
with  thf  Carnation  of  the  I .otnb.it d  sc  hool, 
t  ,iu«  i  10,  (in  inn  In  in  I  he  ml  In  lion  ol  tin 
King  of  YViirttctnhurg,  an  Adoration  of  thf 
Magi,  which  is  probably  hy  Andrea  da 
Firenzc,  anil  two  panels  of  saints  front  .1  set 
of  eighteen  which  dccoratcil  the  pilasters  ol 
.m  .that  l>\  Pescllino,  showing  the  Trinity 
and  Saints,  which  were  finished  in  the  shop 
of  Filippo  l.ippi  alter  IVsellino's  death. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  signed  Madonna  by 
Giovanni  Bellini,  which  may  possibly  be 
the  original  of  which  three  replicas  are 
known  to  exist,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
National  ( Jailers  in  London  and  .inotliet  to 
the  Fogg  Museum.  Also  deserving  further 
study  is  the  small  predella  panel  showing 
7 he  Tax  Collector  and  San  Donato,  which  is  a 
companion  to  an  Annunciation  in  the  Louvre. 
The  latter  is  by  Leonardo  and  they  come 
from  an  altar  painting  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Pistoi. 1.  I  IteWorcestei  panel  has  been  called 
a  work  of  I  .eonardo  or  of  I  .orenzo  di  Crcdi. 


A  MOl'RNLR  FROM  CHAMPMOL 

Till",  paragraph  describing  this  purchase 
by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  to- 
gether with  a  companion  figure  from  thesame 
tomb  appealed  on  p.  jbo  in  our  last  issue, 
the  picture  having  been  detained  in  transit. 


Mil  PHILADELPHIA  MU- 
SF.l'M'S  ORI1.N  I'AI.  WING 

IN  our  note  last  July  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Oriental  wing  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
we  referred  to  the  stucco  panel  from  Rayy  showing  the 
monarch  Tughril  enthroned  and  surrounded  by  his 
court.  This  fine  wall-decoration  of  the  late  Twelfth 
Century,  which  is  here  illustrated,  shows  remarkable 
spirit  and  freedom  of  execution,  reminiscent  of  the 
decoration  of  pottery.  A  striking  feature  of  the  new 
wing  is  the  reinstalled  Indian  mandapam  from  a  six- 
teenth-century temple  of  Vishnu,  at  Madura,  formerly 
exhibited  in  Memorial  Hall.  This  rare  example  of 
South  Indian  architecture,  sculpture  and  iconography- 
was  given  to  the  museum  in  19 19  in  memory  of 
Adeline  Pepper  Gibson  and  has  already  been  exhibited 
and  described  by  the  Museum's  Curator  of  Indian  Art, 
but  the  present  handsome  installation  makes  it  possible 
to  appreciate  it  fully.  As  the  Indian  temples  contain 
pillared  halls  of  different  types,  it  adds  interest  to  know 


that  the  dimensions  of  the  somewhat  low  columns  indi- 
cate that  this  was  a  hall  adjoining  the  inner  shrine.  The 
outer  halls  and  porches  of  the  Indian  temple  have 
higher  columns.  The  pillars  are  carved  with  great  fig- 
ures in  the  round  and  numerous  smaller  subjects. 
Incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  chiefly  represented,  with 
personages  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana,  saints, 
and  rulers  noted  for  their  piety.  Above  the  columns  is  a 
frieze  carved  with  scenes  from  the  story  of  Rama  and 
Sita,  Rama  being  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  which  he 
is  the  contestant  of  the  demon,  Ravana.  The  temple 
from  which  this  came  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  fragments  had  been 
removed  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Madana  Gopala 
Swami  temple  at  Madura  when  they  were  purchased 
for  the  collection. 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  possesses  a  still  further 
unit  of  architecture  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
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Ming  palace  interior  from  Chaokungfu,  1621-1627. 
This  lofty  structure  consists  of  wooden  pillars  and 
beams  painted  with  a  design  of  flowers  and  landscapes. 
According  to  the  tenets  of  Chinese  architecture,  the 
pillars  and  beams  are  the  supporting  members  and 
their  function  is  emphasized.  The  wall  is  hung  between 
them,  and  may  be  a  mere  lacework  of  lattice  or  win- 
dows— in  this  case  windows.  The  plaster  of  the  walls  is, 
of  course,  new,  and,  in  accordance  with  Chinese  prac- 
tice, is  bevelled  at  the  juncture  with  the  woodwork. 
The  building  from  which  this  interior  came  was  con- 
structed for  the  last  Ming  emperor  and  stands  in  the 
street,  Ma  Ta  Jen  Hutung,  in  the  Tartar  city.  The  rest 
of  the- structure  has  fallen  into  decay  and  much  of  it  is 
completely  in  ruins,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction 
that  this  portion  has  been  preserved. 

The  Chinese  interior  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Edward 
B.  Robinette,  whose  collection  of  Chinese  paintings, 
many  formerly  in  the  Simkovitch  collection,  is  also 
shown  at  this  time.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Crofts  col- 
lection of  pottery,  the  porcelain  lent  for  this  occasion  by 
General  and  Mrs.  William  Crozier,  shown  in  two 
beautiful  lacquer  cabinets,  the  small  but  important 
group  of  sixth-century  Buddhist  sculptures  in  white 
marble  collected  by  Dr.  Oswald  Siren,  and  a  remark- 
able series  of  engraved  stone  slates  from  a  T'ang  tomb 
chamber  which  are  to  be  prized  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  T'ang  painting. 


THE  'LIFE  IN  PHILADELPHIA'  EXHIBITION 

THE  exhibition  held  last  summer  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum,  'Life  in  Philadelphia,'  covered  two 


centuries  of  the  city's 
history  and  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordin- 
ary in  plan,  since  it 
considerably  extended 
the  scope  of  an  exhibi- 
tion around  a  regional 
theme  by  its  point  of 
view  and  by  its  ar- 
rangement. Not  prim- 
arily an  exhibition  of 
Philadelphia  portraits, 
topographical  subjects 
or  decorative  arts,  yet 
drawing  upon  all  of 
these,  its  selection  of 
material  brought  out 
paintings  and  prints 
which  recorded  the  life 
of  the  people,  their 
activities,  industries, 
dress,  amusements, 
from  the  Colonial  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Furniture,  silver  and  ceramics  were  arranged 
in  groupings,  with  the  accessories  accompanying  the 
style  of  furniture  with  which  they  were  originally  as- 
sociated, and  where  objects  which  did  not  come  from 
Philadelphia  artists  and  craftsmen  were  included,  it 
was  because  of  their  association  value. 

Reproduced  here  is  James  Peale's  portrait  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Claypoole,  with  their  children, 
executed  in  the  manner  of  a  'conversation  piece'  and 
representing  that  period  in  which  the  ties  with  English 
painting  were  strongest.  There  also  was  Stuart's  paint- 
ing of  the  daughters  of  Robert  Morris  playing  chess, 
which  was  shown  with  some  notable  examples  of  Phila- 
delphia furniture  in  Chippendale  style.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  about  1790- 1800,  the  Sheraton-Hepple- 
white  influence  was  dominant  in  the  work  of  such 
craftsmen  as  Henry  Connelly  and  Ephraim  Haines.  In 
this  period  of  reeded  and  fluted  supports,  and  the  inlay 
of  pendant  husks  in  satinwood  on  mahogany,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  craftsmanship  is  at  the  same  high  level. 

Joseph  Wright,  the  painter,  son  of  Patience  Wright 
who  is  known  for  her  profiles  in  wax,  was  working  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  portrait  of  himself  and  family  in  an  interior 
which,  although  dominated  by  the  classical  draperies, 
shows  furnishings  distinguished  by  lightness  and  sim- 
plicity of  line  accompanies  the  furniture  of  Connelly 
and  Haines. 

The  radical  change  which  came  with  the  new  cen- 
tury under  the  influence  of  French  Empire  and  English 
Regency,  is  seen  in  the  furniture  of  about  1830;  a  con- 
sole by  an  unknown  maker,  which  is  enriched  with 
ormolu,  is  typical  of  the  work  done  by  such  cabinet- 
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in  the  erlcc  ti<  and  indiscriminate  taste  ol  iff)-,  1875, 
li.is  ,1  pleasing  simplicity  by  comparison  although  n 
ran  only  represent  the  century's  declllM  in  taste  as 
compared  with  the  work  under  Chippendale  and 
Hrpplrwhite  influence  a  hundred  yrars  earlier. 

The  section  ol'  prints  iru  hides  the  thirty  views  by 
William  Birch,  170,8  1H00,  which  are  unique  (in  theii 
period,  .ind  continues  with  the  contribution  made 
by  Colonel  Elphas  Childs,  who  published  twenty-five 
small  virus  bet  wren  18^7  and  1 830  which  form  an  im- 
portant record  ol  Philadelphia  architecture.  The  litho- 
graphs of  J.  C.  Wild  and  J.  B.  Chevalier  published  in 
i8;<f!  .in-  exrellent  contributions  to  the  same  field. 


A  MARBLE  HEAD  Ol  CARACAEEA 

S(  >ME  six  months  ago  the  Metropolitan  Muse  um  of 
Art  arc|uired  a  marble  portrait  head  of  the  Em- 
peror Caracalla  (a.d.  211  217),  which  is  not  only  a 
work  of  ait  of  real  excellence  but  is  also  an  ironographic 
document  of  the  highest  import.  The  portraits  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus,  usually  known  as  Caracalla, 
air  numerous,  and  all  show  certain  physical  character- 


makers  is  Joseph  B.uiy,  about  whom  comparatively 
little  is  know  n,  but  hi-  and  his  c  ontemporaries  in  Phila- 
delphia upheld  the  standards  of  the  better  known 
eai  lier  fui  niture  makers,  Sa\ery  and  Alllerk.  Dignity  of 
line,  line  proportions  and  excellent  craftsmanship  air 
■trongly  in  evidence.  Accompanying  this  group,  w  hich 
includes  a  pair  of  porcelain  urns  from  the  Philadelphia 
factor>  ol  Tucker  and  Hemphill,  is  the  painting  en- 
titled Fourth  of  July  in  Centre  Square  by  John  Lewis 
Krimmell,  whose  Hog.uthian  qualities  of  a  modest 
order  have  often  been  noted.  This  is  a  picture  possessing 
animation  and  charm  of  detail  in  the  presentation  of 
the  crowds  which  have  assembled  in  front  of  the  classic 
columns  of  the  engine  house  of  the  old  Water  Works, 
erected  in  1801.  The  picture  has  an  air  of  authenticity 
in  its  presentation  ol  the  passing  scene  which  enables  it 
to  fulfil  the  put  pose  of  the  exhibition  admirably.  This 
painting  is  interesting  in  showing  in  the  foreground  the 
allegorical  figure  of  the  Schuylkill"  River  by  Benjamin 
Rush  which  occupies  an  important  place  at  the  origin 
of  American  sculpture.  Almost  as  famous  as  the  sculp- 
ture itsell  is  Thomas  Eakins'  painting  of  the  scene  in  the 
artist's  studio  where  the  sculpture  was  taking  form. 
Eakins,  so  long  associated  with  Philadelphia,  where  he 
painted   not  only  many 
portraits,  but  his  famous 
Gross  Clinic  and  a  number 
of  sporting  subjects,  was 
well  represented  with  his 
portrayals  of  the  profess- 
ional oarsmen  Barney  and 
John  Biglen  in  a  pair-oared 
scull,  his  pictures  Sailing, 
The  Wrestlers,  Shad  Fishing 
on  the  Delaware  and  Between 
the  Rounds,  an  early  prize- 
fighting subject  from  the 
Arena  at  Cherry  and  Broad 
Streets  which  includes 
many  portraits.  His  paint- 
ing of  the  Fairman  Rogers 
Four-in-Hand  is  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  of 
horses  walking,  before  the 
camera  gave  to  artists  the 
opportunity  to  analyse 
their  movement  in  slow 
motion.  This  painting 
hangs  above  a  late  nine- 
teenth-century furniture 
group  by  Eastlake,  which, 
in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  Victorian  over- 
stuffed chairs  in  their  ex- 
aggerated frames,  and      THE  ARTIST  ASD  Hls  FAMILY  .  BY  james  peale  :  lent  to  the  Philadelphia  museum's 
other  heavily  carved  pieces      historic  exhibition  last  summer  by  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  the  fine  arts 
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HEAD  OF  CARACALLA  (M.  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS)  :  ROMAN  EMPEROR,  AX>.  211-217  :  FROM  A 
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istics  more  or  less  exaggerated  which  render  the  identi- 
fication of  the  New  York  head  certain.  But  certain 
technical  features  of  the  handling  of  the  material, 
together  with  what  may  be  a  'toning  down'  of  the 
grosser,  harsher  aspects  of  the  Imperial  physiognomy, 
leave  the  period  of  this  sculpture  somewhat  in  doubt. 
The  handling  of  the  hair  and  beard  would  suggest  that 
it  is  a  production  of  the  age  of  Alexander  Severus  (a.d. 
222-235).  But  examples  of  this  identical  treatment 
exist  which  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  the  close 
of  the  Second  Century.  The  actual  presentment  is  also 
capable  of  alternative  interpretations.  The  reduction  of 
the  twisted  neck,  so  marked  a  feature  of  all  other  pre- 
sentments, and  the  softening  of  the  savage,  brutal  as- 
pect of  the  face,  may  be  interpreted  either  as  flattery  to 
a  living  despot,  or  as  a  concession  to  his  deification,  an 
elevation  strange  to  relate  carried  out  by  the  man  who 
murdered  him.  The  frowning  brow  is  fiercely  intolerant, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  face  may  equally  well  hint 
at  the  hardships  and  privations  which  he  shared  with 
his  soldiers  as  at  the  riots  and  debaucheries  with  which 
he  has  been  generally  credited.  The  New  York  head 
impresses  as  being  a  true  portrait;  but  the  face  is  one 
that  would  lend  itself  easily  to  over  emphasis,  and 
finally  to  brutal  distortion  in  posthumous  portraits  pro- 
duced in  an  age  which  hated  him.  Greater  men  than 
Caracalla  have  fallen  victims  to  the  flattery  of  artists, 
and  he  may  well  have  approved  of  the  minimization  of 
his  own  less  prepossessing  features.  But  the  Emperor 
was  a  patron  of  artists— he  is  known  to  have  commis- 


sioned statues  of  Alexander, 
Sulla  and  Hannibal — and  he 
must  fully  have  realized  the 
artistic  tendencies  of  his  time. 
Roman  portraiture  of  the  Third 
Century  concentrated  upon 
the  representation  of  character 
and  laid  especial  emphasis  up- 
on individual  peculiarities 
often  to  the  extent  of  caricature. 
Upon  mature  consideration  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  head-depicts  the 
Emperor  as  he  was,  stripped 
of  all  exaggerations  the  re- 
sults of  the  artistic  tendencies 
of  the  time  and  the  malice  of 
his  enemies. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
recorded  of  the  discovery  of  this 
head  and  of  the  two  small  frag- 
ments of  the  statue  of  which  it 
once  formed  a  part.  It  is  noted 
that  it  is  'said  to  have  been 
found  in  Italy,'  a  reticence 
which  in  existing  circumstances 
is  quite  understandable. 


A  BENEFIT  EXHIBITION 

IN  behalf  of  the  British  War  Relief  Society,  the 
exhibition,  Views  of  London,  which  was  held  through 
the  first  half  of  November  by  M.  Knoedler  &  Co., 
brought  together  subjects  from  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury to  our  own  day,  from  Marcellus  Laroon  to  Andre 
Derain.  The  earliest  was  Laroon's  View  of  the  Mall,  St. 
James's  Park,  lent  anonymously,  which  showed  this 
historic  promenade  in  the  period  of  Queen  Anne.  An 
interior  of  Strafford  House  was  presented  in  Gawin 
Hamilton's  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  his 
family,  which  belongs  to  Mrs.  D.  H.  Carstairs.  There 
were  three  subjects  by  Samuel  Scott,  most  satisfying  of 
all  London  topographical  painters,  which  came  from 
the  collections  of  Charles  S.  Munson,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 
Samson  and  James  Carstairs.  William  Marlow's  Black- 
friars  Bridge  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  contributed  by 
Donald  Durant,  and  Old  Westminster  by  Josiah  Boydell 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson  Scott.  Constable's  Hampstead  Heath; 
Leg  0' Mutton  Pond  reveals  a  supremacy  in  landscape 
to  which  all  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  indebted. 

J.  Cordrey's  Peace  Coach,  1814,  from  Charles  H. 
Thieriot's  collection,  was  painted  after  the  victory 
which  sent  Napoleon  to  Elba.  The  coach,  No.  113  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  Royal  Mail,  carried  to 
Edinburgh  the  news  of  the  peace  treaty  of  May  18 14. 
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11  y   H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


\IU  H  I    I  III.   NEW  ( >RDER,"  ETC 

December  n/lfi. 

THROUGH  the  swirling  mists  of  battle  we 
descry  the  dawn.  The  contradictions  which 
appe.n  m  the  (iceman  and  the  Italian  news- 
papers are  .1  heartening  sign  that  confusion  prevails 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Within  the  same  hour  thai 
( ioebbels  was  telling  Ins  dupes  thai  'the  w ai  is  as  good 
as  won,'  his  alter  ego  Dr.  Ley  declared  that  it  was  not 
possible  lo  promise  materialization  of  the  New  Holy 
( ierman  Empire  before  i  q.iM  !  and  the  ( ierman  official 
organ  Da.s  Reich  was  warning  its  public  'against  undue 
optimism  and  a  quick  finish  to  thr  war.'  '  The  amount 
of  endurance  of  the  British  people,'  it  went  on,  'is 
greater  than  all  the  tonnage  sunk  by  (iertnany  and 
their  determination  is  greater  than  expected.'  'It  also 
seems  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  England 
is  far  from  financially  exhausted  and  to  hope  for  this 
is  dangerous!  .  .  .'  'She  has  enormous  reserves,'  etc., 
etc.  Tt  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  think  that  England 
could  lose  the  war  through  lack  of  money.' 

In  view  of  this,  how  kind  of  Hitler  to  promise  all 
Europe  fine  new  (ierman  factories  to  supply  every- 
thing that  ruined  and  destroyed  Britain  will  never 
again  produce.  'The  ass  who  once  did  sell  the  lion's 
skin.  While  the  beast  lived  was  killed  with  hunting  him.' 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen  the  boastful  'Bull- 
frog of  the  Pontine  Marshes,'*  who  'alone  dared  to 
challenge  the  might  of  the  British  Empire'  and  who 
threatened  to  'break  Greece's  loins'  pricked  like  a 
bubble,  his  legions  thrown  back  ignominiously  into 
the  sea,  by  those  very  people  whom  he  professed  to 
despise  and  upon  whom  he  treacherously  pounced ; 
ousted  from  a  country  he  had  stolen  and  plundered  by 
force,  and  made  the  most  ridiculous  figure  in  history. 
And  to  add  to  his  discomfiture,  this  would-be  Scipio 
Africanus  has  been  driven  from  Egypt  and  suffered 
smashing  defeats  in  his  ow  n  province  of  Libya. 

And  what  of  the  mock  Lucifer,  self-appointed  torch 
bearer  of  a  'New  Order'  of  universal  servitude  to 
Nazism  which  he  would  impose  upon  a  conquered 
Europe?  This  whining  bully,  now  protesting  his  inno- 
cence, fears  the  whip.  The  quavering  note  in  his  last 
pronouncement  was  detected  throughout  the  world. 
'One  of  us  must  perish !  Should  we  be  broken,  it  would 
mean  that  the  German  nation  would  be  broken.'  And 
the  man  himself  who  forced  a  peaceful  world  to  defend 
itself  against  his  murderous  onslaught  now  declares, 


*  Vide  Kemal  Ataturk. 


'I  have  to  defend  myself.  My  offers  of  peac  e  were  ic- 
jected.'  'We  did  not  want  war  in  the  air.  I  was  always 
opposed  to  it .'  '  I  do  not  make  war  on  women  and  chil- 
dren.' This  from  the  man  who  lauix  lied  it.  This  lying 
protcsloi  ill  .ill  the  viitues,  evil-heaited  butchei  ol 
women  and  children,  whose  legions  bombed  at  close 
quarters  defenceless  refugees  fleeing  from  their  shat- 
tered homes,  now  has  to  revert' to  apologies  and  pre- 
varications lor  postponement  of  his  promised  but  re- 
ceding victory.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  excuse  his  in- 
defensible conduct  in  invading  Norway,  boasting  that 
'he  was  just  in  time  to  get  in  before  the  British' — who 
never  contemplated  anything  of  the  sort.  He  tells  his 
people  that  'he  did  not  attack  in  the  West  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  because  he  wanted  to  wait  for 
good  weather  and  he  thinks  it  was  worth  it.'  Perhaps 
it  was.  Nevertheless  the  weather  favoured  attack,  and 
England  was  then  less  formidable  than  now.  And  now 
he  even  antic  ipates  invasion  from  Britain.  I  his  miisl 
be  salt  rubbed  into  the  (ierman  wounds. 

We  know  you  well,  Mr.  Dictator,  and  we  are  aware 
of  your  strength,  but  you  have  had  to  confess  that  you 
have  underestimated  ours.  Your  surprise  is  evident  in 
your  excuses  to  your  people  that  you  have  not  already 
annihilated  us  as  you  promised  them.  They  are  getting 
restive  and  want  to  know  when  the  triumphal  walk- 
over is  to  begin.  Can  you  hold  them  off  till  1948 — and 
then  some? 


THE  WAR  ON  CULTURE 

THERE  is  much  to  be  paid  for  and  the  reckoning 
will  be  heavy.  So  many  churches  and  monuments, 
eloquent  in  the  grandeur  of  their  ruin,  plead  for 
vengeance  against  the  destroyer.  Museums  and  edu- 
cational establishments  have  suffered  irreparable  loss, 
and  though  most  of  their  contents  have  been  removed 
to  places  of  safety  it  is  a  serious  handicap  to  students 
to  be  unable  to  have  access  to  them.  This  deprivation 
of  educational  opportunity  is  likely  to  have  effect 
upon  the  entire  world's  cultural  development,  with 
incalculable  results  to  its  future.  The  wiping  out  of  the 
London  University  College  Library,  too  extensive  to 
be  removed,  for  which  all  students  had  a  particular 
regard,  w  as  one  of  many  events  which  caused  us  un- 
speakable grief. 

Wholesale  pillage  and  destruction  are  making  havoc 
in  Continental  art  centres.  The  confusion  caused  by 
the  removal  of  works  of  art  from  their  established 
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homes  will  undo  the  labours  of  generations  of  scholars. 
Our  contemporary,  The  Burlington  Magazine,  in  a  vig- 
orous editorial  in  the  November  issue  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  appalling  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Con- 
tinent, tells  us  that  after  the  successive  looting  of  Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  (to  say  nothing  of 
Holland  and  Belgium),  'since  the  second  half  of  June, 
fairly  circumstantial  reports  are  continuously  coming 
to  hand  of  the  way  the  Nazi  forces  are  making  an  on- 
slaught on  the  art  treasures  of  France  and  removing 
the  defenceless  spoils  of  victory  to  Germany'  and  that 
'ruthless  measures  of  confiscation  are  wiping  out  pri- 
vate collections  of  world-wide  fame.'  The  stocks  of 
art  dealers  great  and  small  are  being  seized.  The 
Louvre  and  the  famous  chateaux  of  France  have  been 
plundered  and  sacked,  not  to  satisfy  any  artistic  crav- 
ing for  possession,  but  to  provide  funds  from  the  art 
markets  of  neutral  countries  for  more  engines  of  de- 
struction. Let  these  facts  be  noted  by  all  those  nations 
still  outside  the  sphere  of  war,  and  particularly  by  our 
friends  in  America.  It  would  be  well  if  our  Govern- 
ment could  forthwith  appoint  a  committee  of  inter- 
national art  experts,  curators  of  museums  and  libra- 
rians with  full  powers  to  deal  with  questions  of  sort- 
ing and  restitution  immediately  after  the  war. 


A  SONNET 

THE  following  sonnet  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Adrian  Bury,  a  valued  contributor  of  articles  to 
this  magazine  on  the  artists  of  the  older  English  water- 
colour  school.  He  has  long  enjoyed  high  appreciation 
both  as  painter  and  poet  and  we  feel  assured  that  our 
readers  will  think  his  touching  lines  worthy  of  a  place 
in  The  Connoisseur. 

ENGLAND 

Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  in  my  errant  way, 
Dear,  dearest  land:  thy  roses  and  thy  trees, 
Hills,  dales  and  streams,  and  farms  and  palaces, 

And  birds  that  sing  upon  the  branch  of  May; 

In  love  with  love,  I  squandered  many  a  day 
Seeking  all  joy — I  took  it  as  the  bees 
Plunder  the  bloom — but  for  my  golden  ease, 

How  little  did  I  love  thee  till  this  day! 

Now  let  me  joy  in  tumult  for  thy  sake, 

Suffer  all  things  and  walk  the  blinding  fire, 

Prove  true  in  strenuous  deed  my  love  and  faith 

Beyond  the  fear  of  sorrow,  wounds  or  death, 
Unto  thy  brave,  embattled  soul  aspire, 

My  life  as  nothing,  with  thy  life  at  stake. 

Adrian  Bury. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  this  stout-hearted  com- 
munity. In  spite  of  the  misfortune  which  overtook 
the  Royal  Institute  the  day  after  we  made  our  report, 
and  the  visitation  of  more  than  a  score  of  incendiary 
bombs  on  their  own  and  the  adjacent  roofs,  the  So- 
ciety determined  to  hold  their  Winter  Exhibition  as 
usual.  Honourable  scars  appear  in  the  fabric  of  the 
building  at  Suffolk  Street,  but  the  effect  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  works  in  the  five  rooms  give  a  most 
heartening,  not  to  say  gay,  impression.  Colour  gener- 
ally is  keyed  up  to  its  brightest  pitch,  except  by 
such  devotees  of  the  earlier  landscape  schools  as  Ber- 
tram Nicholls  (President),  Hesketh  Hubbard  (V.P.), 
and  P.  H.  Padwick,  in  whom  sobriety  of  tone  and  classi- 
cal serenity  of  outlook  are  inherent  qualities,  exercised 
with  perfect  understanding  and  impeccable  taste.  All 
these  painters  exhibit  canvases  which  demand  and  are 
worthy  of  serious  attention. 

The  target  of  attraction  in  the  large  gallery  is  S. 
Dennant  Moss's  dramatic  composition  The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse.  The  riders  are  seen  in  the  fiery 
clouds,  around  the  Lamb  in  Glory,  supported  on 
the  Book  with  seven  seals.  Far  below  is  seen  a  proces- 
sion of  mechanized  war  vehicles.  There  is  genuine  im- 
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agination  in  this  picture.  Another  work  of  serious  pur- 
pose i s  Dorothy  K.ts  s  Surety,  .in  iinpoitant  effort,  if 
somcw  hat  grim,  and,  in  its  treatment  of  whites  against 
whites,  a  painter's  problem  ol  no  small  dillit  ulty. 

There  is  a  strong  showing  ol  I. md-  .mil  se.is<  apes. 
T'.thel  Walkei's  ancsiing  Snt\mf<e  is  lendered  with  all 
her  custom, ir\  subtle!)  and  sensitiveness,  suggesting 
moi  e  than  it  rev  eals.  She  also  shows,  l>y  way  ol  variety, 
a  charming  Flouerfaece.  One  of  the  strongest  land- 
scapists  is  Adrian  Hill,  who  sends  three  examples  ol 
his  vigorous  and  hree/\  art,  The  Mill  Dam  Midhurst, 
/fright  Intervals  -North  Wales,  and  Harbour  Scene.  The 
i\e  is  gratified  also  l>y  Arthur  Spooner's  beautifully 
brushed  canvas  .1  Spring  Dav,  wherein  a  cart-mare 
and  foal  with  Hanks  illumined  by  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine frolic  beneath  the  newly-Hedged  trees.  Leslie 
Kent's  North- Easter,  St.  /jr>,  .1  small  picture  suggesting 
.111  extremely  cold  day,  in  w  hich  squally  gusts  lash  the 
waters  to  chalk-white  foam,  is  remarkably  true  in 
elfect.  Campbell  Mellon,  whom  we  are  watching  with 
interest,  is  a  painter  exceptionally  gifted  with  this  eye 
for  truth  of  tone,  as  w  itness  yet  again  his  two  brilliant 
and  populous  sea-shore  scenes,  positively  glittering 
with  sunlight.  Young  England  And  The  Ring.  Of  the  three 
w  01  ks  by  C.  R.  VV.  Nevinson,  probably  the  interior  en- 
titled Edith  Sitwell  at  Renishaw  Hall  will  excite  most 
attention,  though  it  is  mainly  a  'still-life'  with  Miss 
Sitwell  in  the  far  background.  His  Mont  Nevin,  Loch 
Lomond,  is  a  cold,  bleak  landscape  of  the  North,  a  true 
portrait,  but  one  which  induces  a  shudder.  Our  choice 
is  the  charming  Summer,  a  happy  lyric,  small  in  size 
but  generous  in  the 
pleasure  it  gives.  A 
garden  w  all,  partly  re- 
vealing a  tantalizing 
horticultural  wealth 
beyond  its  green  and 
white  gates,  and  a 
curving  road  describe 
it  roughly,  but  there 
is  much  more  in  its  sug- 
gestive beauty. Topical 
interest,  besides  com- 
petent artistry  is  pro- 
vided by  that  distin- 
guished couple  Jan 
and  Cora  Gordon.  A- 
mong  their  several  ex- 
hibits we  noted  especi- 
ally The  Citadel,  Ar- 
gyrocastro,  and  North  of 
Koritza,  by  the  former, 
robust  in  design  and 
vivid  in  colour,  and  by 
the  latter  A  Balkan 
Farm,  Najac,  and 


Waiting  for  the  Hits,  Portugal.  Market  Day,  Urantorne,  is 
an  excellent  study  of  low-toned  sunlit  figures  in  the 
Sickcrtian  formula,  admirably  composed.  Steven 
Spurrier's  broad,  easy  design  and  fluent  handling  are 
again  evidenced  in  (.'iron  Morning  Practice  and  Seaside 
Serenade.  John  ( !ole  continues  his  discovei  ies  in  the  pic- 
turesque side  of  the  smaller  but  more  individual  Lon- 
don shops  chiefly  old  ones  (and  there  could  be  worse 
subjects;  with  sympathetic  interpretations  and  with 
great  dexterity.  Other  vivid  spots  on  the  walls  are  pro- 
vided by  R.  O.  Dunlop,  with  Flood-water,  Sunbury, 
lialher  at  I  lenley-on-'I  hames,  and  an  excellent  Still  Life; 
by  Lord  Methuen,  who  with  John  Copley  and  Ethel 
(iabain,  is  distinguished  by  individual  and  expressive 
draughtsmanship. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  free  admission  if  granted 
to  students  of  most  of  the  Metropolitan  schools  of  art. 


I  IIL  VVI THLRINGTON  PUZZLE 

WITH  reference  to  the  painting  by  W.  P.  Wither- 
ington,  R.A.,  Interior  oj  a  Picture  Callery,  18x4, 
illustrated  in  these  notes  (p.  215;  for  our  December 
issue,  we  have  had  replies  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
locale  of  the  scene  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Lamb,  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Sew- 
ter,  of  The  Barber  Institute,  Birmingham,  to  whom 
we  are  grateful  for  elucidating  the  mystery.  The  gal- 
lery is  that  of  Sir  John  Fleming  Leicester,  Bart,  (after- 
wards Lord  de  Tabley)  in  Hill  Street.  The  illustrated 
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catalogue  (1825)  of  the  contents  of  the  gallery  by  John 
Young  includes  several  of  the  pictures  shown,  which 
may  be  identified  by  the  numbers  referring  to  them. 
The  painting  now  belongs  to  the  Leicester  Galleries, 
an  appropriate  ownership,  by  name  at  least. 

AT  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

SEVERE  damage  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  few  broken 
windows  on  the  premises  have  not  deterred  the 
Leicester  Galleries  from  pursuing  their  customary- 
activities.  Three  interesting  and  varied  shows  are  be- 
ing held  at  this  moment;  one  a  collection  of  well- 
chosen  oil  paintings  by  modern  artists  of  high  repute; 
a  number  of  French  etchings  and  lithographs  from 
Daumier  to  the  present  date,  and  the  third  an  assem- 
blage of  small  works  in  oil  by  Leila  Faithfull.  Mrs. 
Faithfull  handles  her  medium  skilfully  and  possesses 
a  fine  sensibility  coupled  with  a  remarkably  'stereo- 
scopic' eye  which  enables  her  to  get  all  the  objects  she 
depicts  in  their  true  relief.  She  studied  at  the  Slade 
School  under  Professor  Tonks  in  1923-4  and  after- 
wards at  the  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris.  It  is  evident  that 
her  taste  and  her  training  are  predominantly  French. 


Her  park  scenes  and  those  painted  about  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens  and  Versailles  are  especially  pleasing. 

OBITUARY— MRS.  MARTIN  COLNAGHI 

THE  death  of  Mrs.  Amy  Mary  Colnaghi,  daughter 
of  George  Smith,  the  artist,  third  wife  and  widow 
of  Martin  Henry  Colnaghi,  picture  dealer  and  collec- 
tor ( 1 82 1  - 1 908) ,  calls  to  mind  many  outstanding  facts 
in  the  art  world  of  half  a  century  and  more  ago. 

Christened  Martino  Enrico  Luigi  Gaetano,  eldest 
son  of  a  print-seller  in  Cockspur  Street,  Colnaghi  in 
1888  took 'over  the  old  galleries  of  the  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  which  he  renamed  the  Marlborough 
Gallery.  There  a  very  large  number  of  pictures  by  the 
Old  Masters  of  all  schools  passed  through  his  hands. 
He  would  often  busy  himself  restoring  in  the  middle 
of  his  main  gallery  some  picture  which  he  had  the  pre- 
vious day  purchased  at  Christie's,  and  that  in  the  hope 
of  being  found  so  engaged,  if  any  of  his  clients  should 
happen  to  drop  in.  In  those  days  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  then 
a  young  man  from  Central  Ireland,  was  an  assistant  to 
Colnaghi,  and  there  he  began  to  acquire  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  paintings  as  well  as  some  of  the  tech- 
nique of  their  sale.  One  of  the  memorable  days  in  the 
life  of  Colnaghi  was  June  15,  1896,  when,  as  he  so 
frequently  related  in  later  years,  he  purchased  from 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  the  early  Madonna  de  SanC 
Antonio  (known  also  as  the  Colonna  altarpiece),  by 
Raphael ;  that  large  painting  was  long  on  offer  to,  and 
at  one  period  on  loan  in,  the  National  Gallery.  From 
Colnaghi  it  passed  to  C.  Sedelmeyer,  of  Paris,  who 
sold  it  for  -£80,000  to  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It 
was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  19 16  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Colnaghi,  who  was  very  short  and  sparely  built, 
lived  at  Chipping  Barnet,  but  died  at  the  Marl- 
borough Galleries,  Pall  Mall,  on  June  27th,  1908, 
aged  86.  Subject  to  the  life  interest  of  his  widow,  now 
recently  deceased,  he  left  the  whole  of  the  residue  of 
his  fortune,  exceeding  £70,000,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  to  be 
known  as  the  Martin  Colnaghi  Bequest.  Under  the 
same  title  he  also  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery 
three  pictures:  The  Bohemians  (No.  2282),  by  P.  Wou- 
werman,  Dawn  (No.  2283),  by  A.  van  der  Neer,  and 
The  Bridge  (No.  2284),  by  T.  Gainsborough. 

The  stock  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  Martin  Col- 
naghi, who  was  married  three  times  but  left  no  children, 
was  sold  in  six  portions  by  Robinson  &  Fisher  in  1 908-9. 

In  these  circumstances  and  in  the  duration  of  the 
War,  it  may  escape  general  notice  that  the  Trustees 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  will  have 
one  more  Fund  to  administer. 

Communicated  by  Maurice  W.  Brockwell. 
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BRITISH  WAR  MEDALS 


BRITISH  WAR  MEDALS 

[('oHtinutJ  from  [xi/ir  jy) 

on  many  medals.  His  son,  L.  C.  VVyon,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  reverse  Vietory  crowning  a 
seated  warrior  (No.  xiih,  which  is  used  again 
on  the  medals  of  the  Second  and  Third  Bur- 
mese Wai .  the  Persian  War  ol  iHf,(>  7  and  the 
Pn  ,ik  expedition  of  i88f,  7. 

The  medal  commemorating  the  Kallii  War 
of  i8f,u  he. us  a  line  symbolic  design  an 
African  Lion  crouching  beneath  a  bush,  used 
also  for  the  South  African  1879  award.  Still 
another  member  of  the  same  celebrated 
family  of  medallists,  B.  Wyon,  was  responsible 
for  the  (  '.rimean  War  medal  of  1854  (No.  xiv). 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  and 
events  we  find  that  the  artist-designers  are  no 
longer  the  actual  medallists,  as  in  former 
times.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Ashanti 
( 1873-4),  w*trl  a  bush-light  designed  by  Sir 
E.  Poynter.  The  award  for  the  Afghanistan 
campaign,  1878-91,  again  has  not  only  a  fine 
bust  of  Victoria  by  Boehm,  but  also,  on  the 
reverse,  the  British  Army  in  marching  order 
with  an  elephant  carrying  a  gun  by  Randolph 
Caldecott. 

The  Ashanti  War  of  1901  is  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  of  all  the  later  medals  (No. 
xv).  Few  British  were  engaged  so  the  medal  is 
rather  rare.  On  the  obverse  is  a  finely  con- 
ceived design  of  the  British  Lion  looking 
towards  the  rising  sun.  Another  African 
award,  the  Natal  medal  of  1908  (No.  xvi),  is 
worthy  of  note  for  the  group  of  Britannia 
comforting  the  figure  of  Natal,  behind  whom 
are  grouped  natives. 

To  conclude,  the  Great  War  medal  of  1 9 1 4- 
18,  showing  St.  George  trampling  upon  the 
shield  of  the  Central  European  Powers,  is 
finely  conceived.  The  artist  was  William  Mc- 
Millan, who  also  designed  the  Victory  medal. 
They  carry  on,  in  this  Twentieth  Century, 
the  finest  traditions  of  British  medallic  art. 


MEDIAEVAL  STAINED  GLASS 

{Continued from  page  31) 

opinion  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  of  to- 
day, would,  indeed,  be  well  founded  and 
the  county  would  show  a  splendid  display 
of  mediaeval  heraldic  glass  if  all  that  noted 


by  old  writers— such  as  John  Aubrey  in 
his  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey 
(171 9) — the  county  historians,  Manning  and 
Bray  (18041-14)  and  Brayley  and  Britton 
( 1 84 1 ) ,  Richard  Symonds,  Nicholas  Charles, 
Lancaster  Herald,  and  others  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century — were  still  in  situ.  If  they 
were,  we  should  sec,  taking  a  few  examples 
only,  at  Chiddingfold  Church  fourteenth- 
century  shields  ofT'rance  and  Lngland  quar- 
terly, of  Castile  and  Leon  and  of  the  great 
bvtMlial  families  of  Bigod  and  Bohun;  at 
Beddington,  shields  of  the  Carew  family  and 
its  alliance!  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and 
those  of  the  Kmpcror,  Charles  IV,  father  of 
Richard  li  s  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  of 
Richard  II  himself  and  of  his  uncle,  Thomas 
ofWoodstock ;  at  Carshalton  Church  the  arms 
of  Beaufort,  France  and  Lngland  quarterly 
and  Merton  Priory;  at  Charl  wood,  the  cheeky 
coat  of  Warrcnne  and  the  three  chevrons  of 
Clare;  at  Horley  Church,  among  others, 
shields  of  Nevill,  Warrcnne  and  Poynings;  at 
Mitcham  an  important  series,  among  them 
the  arms  of  Burwashe  and  Warburton.  At 
Reigate  Church,  where  there  is  now  no  old 
glass,  except  some  fragments  kept  in  a  box,  we 
should  sec  many  shields  noted  in  1 610  by 
Nicholas  Charles  as  being  then  in  the  Chancel 
windows — arms  of  Weld  and  alliances  and 
figure*  of  ladies  and  knights  clothed  heraldic- 
ally.  The  Church  of  Woking  should  show  an 
early  piece  of  heraldry — England  with  a  silver 
bordure,  for  Edmund  ofWoodstock,  third  son 
of  Edward  I,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Woking.  Further,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  all  the  old  glass  noted  by  the  writers 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  was  not  a  tithe  of  the 
mediaeval  heraldic  glass  which  must  have 
been  in  Surrey  churches  before  the  religious 
upheavals  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  due  to  our  valiant 
contemporary,  The  Studio,  on  the  appearance  of 
two  successive  issues  since  the  disastrous  bombing.  The 
November  and  December  numbers  produced  in  cir- 
cumstances of  appalling  difficulty,  show  no  diminu- 
tion whatever  in  value,  artistic  or  intrinsic.  This  is 
a  great  feat  in  journalism  and  is  probably  unprece- 
dented. The  price  remains  at  two  shillings. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

Several  book  reviews  have  unavoidably  been  held  over  this  month,  but  many 
of  those  listed  here  will  receive  full  treatment  in  a  later  issue. — Editor. 


STAGE  AND  FILM  DECOR 
By  R.  Myerscough-Walker,  A. A. Dipl. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Charles  B.  Cochran 
(London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  2 is.  net) 

DURING  the  past  few  years  a  spate  of  books  deal- 
ing with  films  and  the  film  industry  from  one 
aspect  or  another  has  appeared.  Mr.  Myerscough- 
Walker  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  deal  with  films 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  technicians  who  evolve, 
construct  and  dress  the  sets  for  the  director  and 
cameramen.  The  author  has  himself  done  consider- 
able work  as  an  Art  Director  for  the  films,  and  he  has 
from  time  to  time  been  drawn  into  close  association 
with  other  directors  of  imagination  and  ability,  Law  - 
rence Irving,  Rawnsley,  Meerson,  Proud.  His  ex- 
pressed opinions  can  therefore  be  accepted  as  the 
fruits  both  of  his  own  experiences  and  of  those  of  many 
other  practitioners,  working  in  studios  with  facilities 
and  difficulties  other  than  those  with  which  he  has 
himself  met.  His  book  is  above  everything  a  sound 
working  guide,  unobscured  by  'jargon,'  for  anyone 
who  may  contemplate  becoming  associated  with  film- 
work  from  the  technical  side,  the  technical  staff  being 
those  who  deal  with  the  sets  and  their  dressing,  the 
'props,'  the  costumes,  and  even  upon  occasions  the 
script,  the  make-up  and  the  casting. 

Stage  decor,  although  it  receives  priority  of  place  in 
the  title  of  this  book,  plays  a  rather  minor  part  in  the 
author's  scheme.  But  he  has  wisely  allowed  himself  to 
be  tempted  to  explore  its  history  and  development  in 
Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  Tudor  and  Georgian  times 
as  well  as  its  practice  to-day.  This  proceeding  is  fully 
justified  by  the  circumstance  that  film  decor  derives 
directly  from  that  of  the  theatre,  though  its  treatment 
has  been  revolutionized  by  the  demands  and  limita- 
tions of  the  studio.  To  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
essential  differences  he  reproduces  photographs  of 
identical  or  closely  similar  scenes  as  treated  on  the 
stage,  in  the  studio,  and  in  a  film  wherein  the  stage 
setting  is  reproduced  as  seen  by  the  audience  in  a 
theatre.  The  author's  principal  interests  and  problems 
are  those  centred  in  or  arising  out  of  his  work  as  the 
artist-architect,  and  a  number  of  his  illustrations  de- 
monstrate the  extent  to  which  the  Art-Director's  pre- 
liminary conceptions  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  director,  alterations  in  script,  or  those 
tyrants  the  cameramen  and  the  lighting  expert.  A 
careful  perusal  of  his  pages  and  his  pictorial  examples 
should  convince  the  most  ardent  Hollywood  fan  that 


English  directors  have  little  to  learn  about  this  aspect 
of  film  production. — C.R.B. 

HARUNOBU 
By  Yone  Noguchi 

(London :  *Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 
Yokohama:  Yoshikawa) 

IN  the  third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the 
period  known  as  Meiwa,  a  word  which  means  clear- 
ness and  harmony,  Harunobu,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired artists  of  the  Ukiyoye  school,  worked  and  flour- 
ished. Harunobu,  says  M.  Rene  Grousset,  of  the  Musee 
Guimet*  was  'a  very  great  artist  and  the  earliest  of  the 
great  poetic  interpreters  of  Japanese  womanhood,'  an 
opinion  supported  by  Kurth.f  'His  pictorial  king- 
dom,' in  the  poet-author's  words,  'was  a  trifling  affair, 
a  little  extra-territorial  settlement,  where  people  young 
and  beautiful  congregated  with  incantations  on  their 
lips.  Harunobu  was  an  archangel  who  knew  the  mys- 
tery of  a  pearl  speaking  in  the  seas  of  sentiment.'  Here, 
from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  is  the  keynote  to  the 
artist's  aims  and  achievements. 

In  reading  the  rhapsodies  which  constitute  the  au- 
thor's introductory  essay  and  notes  on  the  pictures,  a 
light  breaks  in  upon  us  of  which  we  were  previously 
only  half-aware.  Even  so,  we  are  occasionally  disap- 
pointed that  the  print  does  not  always  live  up  to  the 
flowers  of  language  which  the  poet-interpreter  bestows 
upon  it,  though  maybe,  by  seeing  through  Japanese 
eyes,  we  are  helped  to  a  better  understanding. 

Harunobu  was  the  worshipper  of  Osen,  a  little  wait- 
ress who  attended  the  shrine  of  Kasamori  the  Fox-god, 
at  Yanaka,  to  whose  beauty  he  has  testified  in  some 
fifteen  prints.  These  are,  however,  less  robust  in  style 
than  his  earlier  works,  having  been  executed  in  his 
later  years.  It  is  such  a  print  as  the  great  Kinko  Senjo 
the  Nymph  riding  a  Carp,  to  which  we  must  look  to  en- 
able us  to  have  a  notion  of  his  full  stature.  Harunobu 
is  one  of  the  great  masters  of  line  and  in  this  print  he 
evinces  a  classical  largeness  of  style  and  a  rhythm  and 
balance  well-nigh  perfect. 

This  is  a  book  printed  on  Japanese  rice  paper  and 
encased  in  a  blue  cloth  portfolio  with  bone  fasteners  in 
the  Japanese  manner,  so  far  appropriately  presented, 
but  the  collotype  process  is  ill-suited  to  the  clean-cut 
line  and  flat  tints  of  the  Japanese  woodcut.  In  conse- 

*  Civilizations  of  the  East :  Japan. 
f  Suzuku  Harunobu,  1923. 
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qumcc,  the  more  delicate  lines  ol  the  laces  have  in 
manv  » .ivcs  disappeared.  I  he  illustrations  in  colour, 
of  which  there  .ne  sever. il,  give  .1  inucl)  hetter  idea 
Qf  the  originals.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have 
heen  issued.  H.G.F. 

FLYING  HIGH 
By  Margaret  Morrison 

(Loudon:  Hutchinson  &  Company  Publishers  (Ltd.i. 
ins.  tul.  net 

I  V  17.  YO  HIGH  is  the  story  ol  AnneUe  de  Stem  \ 
-/.  training  and  experiences  as  an  aii  hostess  with 
the  Ro\al  Dutch  Air  Lines.  The  descriptions  of  flights 
to  what  were  once  the  gay  capitals  (if  Europe  are  vivid 
enough  to  distr.u  1  us  from  the  honors  around  us.  Hut 
readers  ol  fill  (  !<  >\ni  >issi  1  k  will  probably  be  most 
interested  in  Annetze's  visits  to  the  Dutch  Museums. 
The  first  time  she  went  to  the  Mauritshuis  she  dis- 
covered a  little-known  portrait  <>l  .1  Dutch  l».il>\.  S11/- 
anna  Huijgcns,  which  so  fascinated  her  that  she  re- 
turned to  the  Museum  several  times.  Descriptions  of 
these  visits  and  her  wanderings  in  the  Rijksmuseum 
will  recall  many  memories  of  famous  paintings  to  all 
connoisseurs.     B.  l.W. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIYI  I) 

Design  for  a  Journey.  By  M.  D.  Anderson.  A  pleasant 
tour  through  English  cluirches  with  illustrations 
of  ancient  carvings,  knowledgeably  described. 

H.M.S.  His  Majesty's  Ships  and  their  Forbears.  By  Cecil 
King.  With  many  photographs,  and  text  illustra- 
tions by  the  author.  A  saga  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
sponsored  In  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Evans,  K.C.B. 
(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publica- 
tions. 12s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Art  of  Reginald  Eves.  By  Adrian  Bury.  With  a 
foreword  by  Sir  Hugh  Walpolc.  An  illustrated 
life-story  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  portrait- 
painters.  (Leigh-on-Sea :  F.  Lewis,  Limited.  3 
guineas  net.) 

Annals  of  Innocence  and  Experience.  By  Herbert  Read. 
This  may  be  described  as  a  spiritual  autobio- 
graphy. (London:  Faber  &  Faber.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  By  Sacheverell  Sitwell.  With 
illustrations.  Another  book  of  experiences,  both 
spiritual  and  physical.  (London:  Faber  &  Faber. 
15s.  net.) 

Lovedale — South  Africa:  The  Story  of  a  Century,  1841-^41. 
By  Robert  H.  W.  Shepherd,  M.A.  (Lovedale,  CP. 
South  Africa:  The  Lovedale  Press.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

Brangwyn.  By  Philip  Macer- Wright.  With  23  illustra- 
tions. An  intimate  study  at  close  quarters  of  the 
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eminent  painter's  life.  (London  and  Melbourne: 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  tos.  6d.  net.) 

Ut  Me  Tell  You.  By  A.  C.  R.  Carter  (Editor  of  The 
Year's  Art).  An  autobiography  by  'The  Pepys  of 
the  Art  World,'  so  nicknamed  by  Lord  Horder. 
(London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  16s.  net.) 

South-Eastern  Survey.  A  last  look  round  at  Sussex,  Kent 
and  Surrey.  By  Richard  Wyndham.  Copiously 
illustrated  from  the  author's  photographs.  The 
Face  of  Britain  Series.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford, 
Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Alps.  By  R.  L.  G.  Irving.  With  130  photographs. 
An  informing  book,  of  which  the  magnificent 
pictures  extend  throughout  the  entire  Alpine 
region.  (London :  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

Modern  French  Painters.  By  R.  H.  Wilenski.  With  96 
pages  of  illustrations.  Probably  the  most  intensive 
and  exhaustive  study  in  English  of  the  subject. 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber.  30s.  net.) 

77(i?  Greater  English  Churches.  By  Harry  Batsford  and 
Charles  Fry.  Dealing  with  the  cathedrals,  mon- 
astic and  larger  collegiate  churches  of  the  Middle 
Ages  from  five  points  of  view.  With  4  colour 
plates  and  160  black  and  white  illustrations. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

( 'nder  the  Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  A  fine 
illustrated  edition  with  many  wood  engravings  by 
Clare  Leighton.  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net.) 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


SALES  were  few  and  far  between  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  the  early  days  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  objects  offered  were  of  little  import- 
ance. Nevertheless,  prices,  on  the  whole,  were  consid- 
ered by  all  concerned  as  being  satisfactory ;  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  hearty  welcome  awaits 
any  work  of  the  first  water  to  appear  under  the  hammer. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

FOR  their  first  sale  of  the  1940-41  season,  Sotheby's 
had  catalogued,  on  November  25th  and  26th,  the 
second  portion  of  the  interesting  collection  of  works  on 
cartography,  shipbuilding  and  navigation,  early  maps 
and  atlases,  voyages  and  travels,  etc.,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Thomas,  of  Worthing.  This  brought  a 
total  of  £2,128  (the  first  section,  sold  in  July  last,  real- 
ized £3,223).  The  highest  price,  £120,  was  paid  for 
a  second  edition  of  Corneille  Wytfliet's  Descriptions 
Ptolemaicae  Augmentum,  1598,  with  nineteen  engraved 
double-page  maps  of  America — two  or  three  maps  and 
several  leaves  of  the  text  wormed  and  skilfully  restored 
in  facsimile.  Other  notable  atlases  included  a  slightly 
defective  copy  of  Bartolommeo  dalli  Sonetti's  Isolario, 
Venice,  circa  1485  (the  earliest  atlas  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean), which  was  knocked  down  at  £68;  a  first  edi- 
tion of  Vol.  3,  Book  6,  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  DelV 
Arcano  del  Mare,  1 646-1 647  (the  first  marine  atlas  in 
w  hich  the  maps  were  drawn  on  the  Mercator  projec- 
tion) ,  £48 ;  Pieter  Goos's  Portulan  Map  of  North  and  South 
America,  engraved  on  vellum  between  1660  and  1670, 
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£48;  Jan  Jasson's  Nouvel  Atlas,  ou  Theatre  du  Monde,  6 
vols. ,  with  456  double-page  or  folding  maps,  1 647- 1 654, 
£62 ;  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,  by  Abraham  Ortelius, 
1 12  double-page  maps,  1584,  £54;  a  tall  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  John  Speed's  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britaine,  67  double-page  maps,  161 1,  £62;  and  a 
1 63 1  edition  of  the  same,  with  A  Prospect  of  the  Most 
Famous  Parts  of  the  World,  22  double-page  maps,  1631, 
£50.  F.  H.  Chapman's  Architectura  Navalis  Mercatoria, 
the  engraved  title  with  a  large  view  of  Stockholm  and 
its  shipping,  engraved  dedication,  and  62  plates  of 
shipbuilding,  1768,  sold  for  £98;  an  uncut  copy  of 
John  Charnock's  History  of  Marine  Architecture,  3  vols., 
1800-1802,  £18;  a  volume  containing  82  original 
water-colour  drawings  of  flags,  with  inscriptions  in 
Dutch,  area  1689-1 702,  £15;  N.  de  Nicolai's  French 
translation  of  Pedro  de  Medina's  V Art  de  Naviguer, 
1554,  £22  1  os.;  P.  Ozanne's  Ornements  de  Proues  de 
Divers  Bdtiments,  24  plates,  1 799-1801,  £22  (no  copy  of 
this  has  been  offered  at  auction  in  England  during  the 
last  fifty  years) ;  The  Sea-mans  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  by 
Captain  John  Smith,  1691,  £20  10s.;  Cornelis  van 
Yk's  De  Nederlandsche  Scheeps-Bouw-Konst  open  gestelt,  2 1 
plates  of  ships  and  shipbuilding,  1 697,  £26.  On  Decem- 
ber 10th,  the  same  auctioneers  concluded  a  two-day 
sale  of  books,  from  various  sources,  for  a  total  of  £2, 1 04. 
The  top  price,  £74,  was  given  for  The  Booke  of  Common 
Prayer,  published  by  'Edwarde  Whitchurche,  The 
seventh  day  of  Marche,  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde,  1549,' 
w  anting  six  leaves.  This  is  probably  the  first  issue  of  the 
first  edition  of  King  Edward  VI's  Prayer  Book  so  far  as 
the  date  of  the  month  goes.  The  last  page  bears  the 
notice  regulating  the  price:  'that  no  maner 
of  person  do  sell  this  present  booke  un- 
bounde,  above  the  price  of  two  shyllynges 
the  piece.  And  the  same  bounde  in  paste 
or  in  boordes,  not  above  the  price  of  three 
shyllynges  and  foure  pence  the  piece.'  A 
fifteenth-century  French  illuminated  man- 
uscript Book  of  Hours,  1 1 2  leaves  with  eight 
half-page  miniatures,  realized  £31;  The 
Boke  of  the  Justyce  of  Peas,  printed  in  black 
letter  by  John  Rastell  about  1530,  sold  for 
£50;  R.  Ackermann's  History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  2  vols.,  181 5,  wanting  the  six- 
teen portraits  of  the  founders,  £28;  Christo- 
pher Saxton's  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales, 
1 579,  with  the  complete  set  (35)  of  the  maps 
of  the  counties,  most  of  them  mounted  on 
linen,  £44;  and  a  1676  edition  of  John 
Speed's  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britaine,  with  95  double-page  uncoloured 
maPs>  £35- 
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thr  library  of  thr  latr  I  )ukr  of  Argyll, 
rrmovrd  from  RosnrathCastlr,  Duni- 
hartnnshirr,  lately  thr  residence  of 
the  latr  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  ol 
Argyll,  conchuleil  l>s  Dowell's  (of 
Edinburgh)  on  Novemher  27th,  a 
copy  of  Ottilia's  famous  novel  Under 
Two  Flags,  3  vols.,  in  original  cloth, 
18(17,  sold  for  £40  ^  this  hook  is  rarely 
seen  .it  auction  ;  Thomas  Mante  s 
History  of the  late  War  in  North  America 
and  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  1 772, 
/  jfi;  .1  first  edition  of  Chippendale's 
The  Gentleman  and  the  Cabinet-Maker's 
Dintkf,  '754»3(,  ifi;  R-  J-  Thornton's 
Picturesque  Plates  of  the  .\ etc  Illustrations 
of  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus,  1 799, 
(tin;  a  first  edition  of  R.  I).'  Blackmore's  Lorna 
Dooru,  3  vols.,  in  original  cloth,  1869,  £31 ;  a  volume 
containing  forty-four  large-scale  maps  of  America, 
circa  1760,  £42;  a  seventeenth-century  manuscript 
choir  book,  illuminated  by  John  Baptist  Rosa,  a 
Neapolitan  artist,  for  the  Church  of  San  Domrnico 
Maggiore  in  Naples,  (  ;i>;  and  four  volumes  of  carica- 
tures and  satiric  prints,  by  Cruikshank,  Gillray  and 
others,  £32. 


FURNITURE,  ART  OBJECTS,  ETC. 

THE  sale  of  English  and  French  furniture  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath  and 
others,  brought  a  total  of  £3,855  at  Sotheby's  on 
November  22nd.  The  Bath  property,  which  had  been 
removed  from  29,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W., 
included  a  Louis  NY  marquetry  cabinet  a  ouvrage,  finely 
inlaid  w  ith  pattels  of  architectural  subjects  in  shaded 
woods  w  ithin  tulip-w  ood  borders,  the  cabriole  supports 
united  by  a  galleried  under-tier  inlaid  with  musical 
trophies,  changed  hands  at  £235;  an  enclosed  bureau 
plat,  inlaid  w  ith  baskets,  sprays  and  garlands  of  flow  ers 
in  shaded  woods,  surmounted  by  a  pierced  gilt  metal 
gallery  and  raised  on  tapered  cabriole  supports  with 
chased  metal  mounts  and  sabots,  stamped  A.  COUTU- 
RIER, who  w  as  made  a  master  in  October  1 767,  £230; 
a  gilt  Chinese  Chippendale  overmantel-mirror,  sur- 
mounted by  a  basket  of  flowers  and  fruit,  hung  w  ith 
two  bell  motifs  and  centred  by  a  satyr's  mask  over  a 
recess,  and  the  sides  carved  with  rusticated  ornament, 
£155;  a  pair  of  Meissen  groups  of  figures  symbolic  of 
Summer  and  Winter,  grouped  round  rococo  scrolls  w  hich 
support  candle-sconces,  £30 ;  a  set  of  three  Sevres  vases, 
gilt  w  ith  bouquets  of  flow  ers,  the  entw  ined  gilt  handles 
supported  by  encrusted  flower  branches,  £40;  a  pair  of 
early  Louis  XV  oval  trays,  in  gold  pique  point  and  pose 
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on  a  blond  tortoiseshcll  ground,  inlaid  with  the  sub- 
jects of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  and  Diana  and  Actaeon,  sur- 
rounded by  caryatid  figures,  etc.,  £52;  a  set  of  four 
nineteenth-century  candelabra,  the  centres  formed  of 
glass  vases,  flanked  by  pagoda  ornaments  and  sur- 
mounted by  four  metal  tiers  hung  with  cut-glass  festoons 
and  drops,  £94;  an  early  George  II  mahogany  elbow 
chair,  the  arms  scrolled  and  carved  at  the  terminals 
with  shells,  on  cabriole  supports  finishing  in  club  feet, 
£30;  a  Louis  XVI  commode  in  tulip-,  king-  and  other 
woods,  inlaid  with  groups  of  figures  in  a  landscape, 
£60;  and  another,  inlaid  with  a  spray  of  flowers  and 
stamped  J.  II.  Riesener,  £82.  From  the  collection  of 
the  late  Dr.  L.  M.  Scott  came  a  Chinese  soapstone 
figure  of  a  duck  on  a  lotus  leaf,  seventcenth/eight- 
eenth-ccntury,  which  brought  £28;  an  early  eight- 
eenth-century walnut  card-table  of  semi-circular  form, 
supported  on  a  gate-leg  action,  three  drawers  in  the 
frieze,  on  tapered  octagonal  legs  resting  on  six  scroll 
feet,  £96;  a  walnut  side-table,  of  the  same  century, 
fitted  in  the  frieze  with  a  long  shallow  drawer,  on 
cabriole  supports  terminating  in  clubfeet,  £145;  and  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  reading-table,  the  shaft  and 
tripod  support  carved  with  scrolls  and  scale  ornament, 
the  feet  decorated  with  whorls,  £78.  Mr.  H.  H.  Gordon 
Clark's  property  included  a  William  and  Mary  mar- 
quetry long-case  clock,  the  striking  movement  by  R. 
Clements,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Clockmakers'  Com- 
pany in  1686,  which  made  £52;  a  George  I  walnut 
card-table,  supported  on  a  concertina  action,  £50;  and 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  elbow  chair,  raised  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  finishing  in  claw  and  ball  feet,  £54.  On 
November  28th,  Sotheby's  concluded  the  sale  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Hurst's  collec- 
tion of  English  porcelain  for  a  total  of  £2,078.  A  Bow- 
garniture  of  four  blue  ground  vases  and  covers  and  a 
pair  of  beakers,  all  w  ith  frilled  ornament  and  painted 
with  exotic  birds  and  butterflies,  with  puce  and  gilt 
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rococo  handles,  the  necks  and  covers  pierced  and 
decorated  with  flowers  in  relief,  fetched  £106;  a  pair 
of  rare  silver  pattern  Chelsea  crayfish  salt-cellars  in 
white,  with  triangle  mark,  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bellamy 
Gardner  in  The  Connoisseur,  December  1926  (p. 
238),  £31 ;  the  Norwich  Museum  gave  £15  10s.  for  a 
Lowestoft  inscribed  tea-pot,  decorated  in  underglaze 
blue  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  Supporters  of  George 
III  between  the  initials  G.R.  1772;  and  £26  was  bid 
for  a  Longton  Hall  cow  milk  jug  with  dappled  manga- 
nese markings,  the  tail  forming  the  handle. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  November  14th,  a 
series  of  six  portraits  in  pencil  and  colour,  of  Queen 
Charlotte  and  the  Princesses  Augusta,  Mary,  Sophia, 
Elizabeth  and  Amelia,  by  H.  Edridge,  between  1802 
and  1 804,  presented  by  their  respective  sitters  to  Lady 
Cathcart,  realized  £40  8s.  6d.  On  December  4th,  ah 
old  English  porcelain  dinner  service  (152  pieces),  with 
floral  and  gilt  decoration,  changed  hands  at  £50;  and 
12s.  6d.  per  oz.  was  given  for  a  George  IV  tea  and 
coffee  service  weighing  72  oz.  7  dwt. 

A  number  of  furniture  sales  in  town  and  country 
residences  have  been  conducted  recently  by  Hampton 
and  Sons  (Arlington  Street).  The  sale  at  Bathurst 
House,  Belgrave  Square,  by  order  of  the  Countess 
Bathurst,  included  a  pair  of  early  Georgian  semi-cir- 
cular tables,  which  brought  £295 ;  and  at  Bridge  House, 
Weybridge,  by  order  of  the  executors  of  Colonel 
Fortescue,  a  Chinese  famille-rose  dinner  service 
fetched  £115. 

In  a  sale  of  jewels,  at  Christie's  on  December  4th,  a 
necklace  of  fifty-one  fine  graduated  diamonds  mounted 
in  separate  collets,  with  diamond  single-stone  snap, 
changed  hands  at  £2,900;  a  final  bid  of  £1,450  was 
made  for  an  emerald-cut  sapphire,  mounted  as  a  ring, 
with  single  diamond  baguettes  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
platinum  hoop ;  £800  was  paid  for  a  diamond  single- 
stone  ring;  and  £425  for  a  neck  ornament  of  diamond 
scroll  design,  surmounted  by  a  honeysuckle  ornament 
and  supporting  diamond  vine  clusters. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 

AVERY  fine  impression  of  a  counterfeit  1 867-1 880 
Great  Britain  shilling,  deep-green  (plate  6), 
known  as  the  'Stock  Exchange  Forgery,'  was  included 
in  the  three  days'  sale  of  the  celebrated  'Pattisson'  col- 
lection of  the  postage  stamps  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
cluded at  H.  R.  Harmer's  (New  Bond  Street)  on 
November  20th.  It  changed  hands  at  £9.  This  fraud 
on  our  postal  authorities  was  made  possible  when,  in 
1870,  the  control  of  the  telegraphs  passed  from  the 
private  companies  to  the  Post  Office.  A  minimum  rate 
of  is.  was  then  introduced  for  telegrams,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  from  8^  to  about  1  ~j\  million  tele- 


grams a  year.  Taking  advantage  of  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  is.  stamps,  some  persons  made  and  uttered 
these  forgeries,  which  were  passed  in  large  numbers 
through  the  Stock  Exchange  Telegraph  Office,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  in  1872  and  1873.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
these  counterfeits  were  used  at  this  one  office  at  the  rate 
of  about  £15,000  a  year,  but  the  fraud  was  not  dis- 
covered until  May  1898,  when  some  of  the  forgeries 
were  detected  by  Mr.  Charles  Nissen,  the  well-known 
expert  of  the  stamps  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Subse- 
quent researches,  as  disclosed  in  the  late  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Melville's  The  Mystery  of  the  Shilling  Green,  prove  the 
elaborate  extent  of  the  counterfeit  which  has  been 
found  printed  from  two  plates  and  in  ninety-eight 
varieties.  Another  forged  stamp,  made  to  defraud  only 
the  collector,  a  1911-1912  £1,  green,  complete  with 
postmark,  realized  £7  5s.  The  top  price  for  a  single 
stamp  in  this  Pattisson  sale,  however,  was  the  £44 
given  for  a  superb  mint  impression  of  the  1935  Silver 
Jubilee  2fd.  Prussian  blue.  A  faintly  creased  unused 
1888  £1,  brown-lilac,  with  Orbs  watermark,  fetched 
£23;  an  unused  horizontal  pair,  with  margin  of  sheet 
at  left,  of  the  1934-1936  1  \d.  red-brown,  without  per- 
forations, £22.  The  collection  made  £4,000. 
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FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  TEARS  AT  TELEPHONE  :  BRJOHTOIf  5901 

46    &    47,    KINGS     ROAD,  BRIGHTON 


EXACT  COPIES 

OF 

GENUINE  ANTIQUES 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

ST.  BENEDICT'S  GATES.  NORWICH 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  C>  Early  Metaluork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 


MOIC  H.  \<»l  N 

MORTGAGES  available  at  410(>,  also  2nd  Mortgages  on 
Residences,  Shops,  Businesses,  Farms,  Hotels,  Cinemas, 
Garages.  Also  Building  Finance.  Any  district  or  town. 
Enquiries  without  obligation.  Write :  Selected,  6,  High 
Street,  Kingsland,  London,  E.8. 


YOUR  WORKPEOPLE 
ARE  WILLING- 

willing  to  help  the  RED  CROSS  by  contributing  One  Penny 
each  week  from  their  pay  to  the 

RED  CROSS 
PENNY-A-WEEK  FUND 

But  before  they  can  give  practical  expression  to  their 
willingness  you  are  asked  to  do  your  part  by  giving  facilities 
for  the  voluntary  weekly  deduction  to  be  made. 
This  may  cause  you  some  inconvenience,  but  you  won't 
mind  that.  You  will  not  stand  between  your  staff  and  the 
urgent  needs  of  a  great  cause. 

24,000  Employers  are  making  it  possible  for 

3,000,000  workers  to  provide  the  RED  CROSS  with  a  regu- 
lar additional  income  with  which  to  meet  all  emergencies. 
Enormous  sums  are  being  spent  in  aiding  air  raid  victims — 
a  special  obligation.  The  Penny-a-Week  contributions 
mean  so  much  to  this  essential  RED  CROSS  service. 
Give  your  employees  the  chance  to  join  this  host  of  willing 
helpers.    'Phone  Chancery  5454. 


Red  Cross  /banks  /his  journal  for  /he  free  gift  of  /bis  annouruemen/ . 
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BANK  BUILDINGS,  16,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone :  Whitehall  4943  Telegrams :  Britantiq_,  Piccy,  London         Cables :  Britantiq_,  London 
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EXPORT  OF  ANTIQUES 

T^XPORT  TRADE   IN  ANTIQUES  MAKES  A   VALUABLE  CONTRI- 
BUTION  TO  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RESERVES. 

ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  GRANT  OF  AN  EXPORT  LICENCE. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from : 

The  Export  Licensing  Department,  Board  of  Trade, 
Inveresk  House,  346  Strand,  W.C. 

ANTIQUES  MADE  PRIOR  TO  1830  ARE  ADMITTED  FREE  OF  DUTY 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ANTIQUES    OVER    ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS    OLD,    IF  CERTIFIED 
BY   THE   ASSOCIATION,   ARE   ADMITTED   FREE  OF   DUTY  INTO 
AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
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3(c  This  page  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  igi8. — Editor. 
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CECIL  DAVIS  Specialist  in  Old  English  and  Irish  Glass 


Fine  specimens  of  Milleflori  Glass 
Paper  Weights. 

Left  to  Right.  Top  Row.  (I)  Rare 
star  design.  (2)  Pears  on  white 
spiral  dish.  (3)  Brilliant  colours  on 
white  latticinio  ground.  (4)  Rare 
pedestal  weight,  pink  and  white 
festoons. 

Middle  Row.  (5)  Pink  and  white 
festoons  on  clear  green  ground. 
(6)  Dated  B.I 847.  (7)  Dated  B. 
1848.  (8)  Green  and  white  festoons 
on  brilliant  opaque  pink  ground. 

Bottom  Row.  (9)  Brilliant  blue  and 
white  flower,  green  leaves.  (10) 
Rare  cut-sided  Butterfly  Weight. 
(I  I)  Cameo  head  of  Queen  Victoria. 

(12)  Brilliant  pink  dahlia  on  white 
latticinio  ground. 

All  the  above  are  from  2J  ins.  to 
3  ins.  diameter. 

(13)  Red  and  grren  spiral  ribs.  (14) 
Pink  rose  on  white  spiral  ground. 
Both  the  above  2  ins.  diameter. 

High  Prices  Paid  for  Rare  Specimens 

AMERICAN  COLLECTORS. 
ENRICH  YOUR  COLLECTIONS  BY 
PURCHASING  FROM  ENGLISH 
DEALER8  AND  ASSIST  THE 
BRITISH  WAR  EFFORT  BY  SO 
DOING. 


14a,  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.I     (Tel.  .■  gros.  3130) 


■  V  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.  TMC  KINO  OF  IOVPT 


BERRY-HILL  INC. 
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THE  IRON  MAIDEN  OF  NURNBERG 


By  CHARLES   R.  BEARD 


NO  devilish  instrument  ever  devised  by 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  a  sadistic 
people  lor  the  infliction  upon  their 
vietims  of  the  most  exquisite  torture  both 
phytic*]  and  mental  has  l.ikcn  ;i  linnet  hold 
upon  the  popular  imagination  than  '  The  Iron 
Maiden  bfNurnberg,"  known  in  Germany  as 
die  eiserne  Jung  ft' i  and  die  reifliiehle  Madchen. 
This  hellish  engine  in  its  mcehanieal,  un- 
thinking and  impassive  execution  of  the 
bloodv  will  of  its  despotic-  masters  might  well 
be  .1  s)  mbol  of  the  ( lerman  people  not  only  of 
the  past  but  of  the  present  as  well.  The  Jung- 
jetn-ku.w,  the  kiss  of  the  Virgin,  or  'sending  to 
the  fishes,'  by  whieh  euphemisms  death  in  the 
embraee  of  t  his  figure  was  know  n,  has  formed 
the  motif  of  at  least  one  melodrama  and  has 
figured  largely  in  a  score  of  stories  both  long 
and  short.  It  was,  I  believe,  hist  utilized  in  this 
way,  but  w  ith  a  Spanish  setting,  in  a  'Gothik' 
romance  by  the  name  of  Cornelia  Boroquia 
published  in  1828.* 

In  England  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
for  reasons,  good  and  sufficient  as  it  then 
seemed,  we  made  use  of  the  thumb-screws,  the 
Little  Ease,  and  those  blood-stained  females 
the  Duke  of  Exeter's  and  the  Scavenger's 
Daughters.  They  or  their  like  were  necessary 
to  the  legal  procedure  of  all  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  But  Ger- 
many  has  until  comparatively  recent  times  al- 
waysdenied  the  existence  of  the 'IronMaiden,' 
whatever  the  popular  voice  might  say  to  the 
contrary.  For  while  the  rack,  the  strappado 
and  the  boot  were  used  to  extract  confessions  or 
reveal  accomplices,  a  legitimate  purpose,  the 
'Iron  Maiden'  was  solely  employed  in  putting 
to  death  in  the  most  agonizing  manner  pos- 
sible the  victimsofcivic  and  baronial  brutality. 
When  in  1832- 1834  Robert  Louis^Pearsall 

*  A  Spanish  variety  of  the  'Iron  Maiden,'  under  the  name  of 
the  "Mater  Dolorosa,'  was  made  use  of  by  the  Holy  Office 
both  at  Toledo  (Thomas  Byerley:  The  Percy  Anecdotes,  182 1- 
23,  vol.  VIII)  and  at  Madrid  (Pearsall's  evidence  in  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  XXVII,  pp.  245  and  246). 
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(1795- 1 856),  the  composer,  wandered  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany  and  Austria 
in  his  search  for  the  'Iron  Maiden  of  Niirn- 
berg'  his  enquiries  were  naturally  directed 
principally  in  what  we  may  call  informed 
circles — among  historians,  archivists  and  an- 
tiquaries. *  Here  he  almost  invariably  met  with 
the  observation  that  the  story  was  either  'the 
result  of  popular  error'  and  an  old  wives'  tale 
or,  as  one  informant,  'a  man  of  great  historical 
erudition,'  said,  'a  monkish  lie'  because  for- 
sooth 'the  monks  wrote  nothing  but  lies.'  The 
same  spirit  persists  to-day  among  would-be 
whitewashers  of  the  German  character.  Al- 
brecht  Keller,  in  his  Introduction  to  A  Hang- 
man's Diary,  1928,  the  journal  of  Franz 
Schmidt,  Nurnberg's  executioner  from  1 573  to 
161 7,  asserts  that  'the  "Iron  Maiden"  in  the 


No.  II. — THE  'IRON  MAIDEN'S'  CHAMBER  IN  THE  FROSCHTURM  AT  NURNBERG 
AND  THE  'CRADLE  OF  SWORDS'  [RECONSTRUCTED]  :  FROM  A RCHA EOLOGIA 


Torture  Chamber  of  the  Castle  [of  Niirnberg] 
is  a  gross  fiction ;  the  chroniclers  make  no  men- 
tion of  this  idle  invention  of  a  morbid  im- 
agination' (p.  76).  The  very  material  'Iron 
Maiden'  which  I  saw  in  the  Funfeckige-Turm 
of  the  Castle  many  years  ago  can  scarcely  be  a 
fiction,  though  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  for- 
gery ;  and  at  least  one  contemporary  chronicler 
mentions  the  construction  of  the  original 
'Maiden.'  Again,  C.  Calvert,  in  A  Brief  Account 
of  Criminal  Procedure  in  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  printed  in  A  Hangman's  Diary,  asserts  (p. 
24)  that  the  'Iron  Maiden'  can  never  have 
existed  because  the  figure  in  the  Museum  is 
not  only  too  large  to  have  been  used  in  'the 
chamber  of  the  Rathaus  (sic)  in  which  alone 
torture  was  inflicted,'  but  that  it  is  also  mani- 
festly impossible — 'a  casual  glance 
at  the  machine'  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  convince  the  beholder — for  this 
engine  to  have  performed  the  com- 
plicated actions  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
chronicler  whose  existence  Calvert 
at  least  admits.  Actually  it  has  never 
been  suggested  that  the  'Iron 
Maiden'  stood  originally  in  the  Rath- 
haus;  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  'Maiden'  could  and  did  em- 
brace her  victims  with  exactly  the 
results  described  by  the  old  writer,  f 
Still  more  recently  this  desire  to 
suppress  the  unsavoury  past  has  re- 
sulted in  a  highly  ridiculous  situa- 
tion. Being  unwilling  to  forego  the 
very  considerable  sums  of  money 
which  morbid-minded  sensation 
seekers  yearly  pay  for  a  sight  of  the 
'Iron  Maiden,'  and  at  the  same  time 
being  loath  to  admit  the  ancient 
bloody  use  to  which  this  damnable 
engine  was  put,  the  City  Fathers  of 
Niirnberg  have  had  the  spikes  re- 
moved from  the  interior  of  the  figure, 
and  the  guide  now  solemnly  informs 


*  The  results  of  Pearsall's  researches  were 
printed  under  the  title  of  The  Kiss  of  the  Virgin 
in  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXVII,  1837,  pp.  229-250. 
■f  The  only  German  writer  of  standing  to  accept 
the  'Iron  Maiden  of  Niirnberg'  would  seem  to 
be  J.  M.  Lotter  (Sagen,  Legmden  und  Geschickten  der 
Stadt  Niirnberg,  1898 — §  78  Die  eiserne  Jungfer). 
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\  isitoi s  tint  "the  famous  Iron  Maid- 
en' was  originalls  "used  .is  .1  pillory 
lor  I). id  fills'  (Madeleine  Kent:  / 
Manitd  a  Centum,  1  y;^t,  p.  33 1 ) . 

IVarsall,  though  lie  could  not 
lind  t lie  'Maiden'  at  \ui  nhei g, s->^ s 
thai  he  Mound  other  things  which 
perfectly  satisfied  ine  that  the  old 
Mtrician  citizens  of  Nuremberg 
had  no  right  to  ascribe  to  them- 
selves feelings  of  humanity  superior 
tothoseoftheold  Robber-(  Ihivalry, 
who  1  have  generally  observed  to 
be  a  sort  of  scapegoat  among  (ier- 
mans  of  the  present  day,  and  to  be 
accused  of  almost  every  vice  and 
violence  which  distinguished  the 
age  in  which  thev  lived.' 


S 


Nk.  III.  — THK  IKON  MAIDEN'  IN  1834  :  ENGRAVED 
FOR  A  KCHA  EOLOGIA  FROM   PEARSALL'S  DRAWING 


No.  IV.— SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  IRON  MAIDEN,'  AND  THE  IRON  MAIDEN  OPEN,  SHOWING  THE; 
I>  Vi.i.l  R  HI.ADI  s.  N<  »W  Rl  Mi  IVI  I)    A  I'  I  I  l<  ENGK  WINGS  Rl  PRODI  i  I  li  IS  A  HI  II A I  DUX, I A 

Despite  the  denials  of  these  and  other  apologists  the 
'Iron  Maiden'  actually  existed  not  only  at  Niirnberg 
but  elsewhere  in  (Germany.  A  contributor  to  Chambers 
Journal  for  1863  (December  26th,  p.  410)  discovered 
that  in  1509  two  had  been  made  for  the  prison  at 
Wittenberg;  the  city  accounts  contain  a  note  of  the 
disbursement  of  moneys  for  'zwcyn  Jungfrawcn  in 
des  gefenchnis  weiter  zu  machen.'  And  Pcarsall's  re- 
searches, seemingly  generally  unknown  to  most  pres- 
ent-day writers  on  the  subject  of  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, prove  the  existence  of  the  Niirnberg  'Maiden' 
beyond  serious  question.  Pearsall  even  ran  the  vanished 
'Maiden'  to  earth,  and  she  is  to-day  in  St.  Donat's 
Clastic,  Glamorganshire,  the  Welsh  home  of  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Pearsall  in  his  wanderings  heard  that  an  'Iron 
Maiden'  was  'said  to  have  existed  in  many  towns  and 
castles,  and  even  in  convents;  but  more  particularly  in 
those  secret  tribunals  which  were  so  numerous  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Middle  Ages.'  The  secret  tribunals 
to  which  he  refers  were  the  Vehmegericht,  worthy  pro- 
totype of  the  Nazi  Gestapo.  He  was  informed  that 
there  had  been  one  at  Konigstein  near  Frankfort;  a 
second  had  stood  in  a  tower  upon  the  city  wall  at  Mainz 
near  the  butchery ;  a  third  was  said  upon  good  authority 
to  have  survived  in  a  damaged  state  in  the  Wenzels- 
Burg  near  Prague  until  as  late  as  1775,  though  in  1834 
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he  was  told  that  it  had  been  housed  in  the 
White  Tower  of  the  Hradschin.  Yet  others 
were  stated  to  have  existed  in  the  Schloss  at 
Berlin,  in  the  Castle  of  Schwerin  *  and  in  the 
Salzburg.  One,  said  to  have  been  formerly  in 
the  Schloss  Ambras  near  Innsbruck,  and  to 
have  been  later  removed  with  part  of  the 
Armoury  to  Vienna,  was  probably  the 
'Maiden'  believed  to  have  stood  in  a  tower  in 
Vienna  which  overhung  the  Wiener-Donau- 
Kanal  presumably  at  a  spot  near  the  present 
Radetzky-brucke.  At  all  events,  the  belief  that 
an  'Iron  Maiden'  was  there  gave  rise  to  the 
saying,  still  current  in  the  city  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  that 'the  Virgin  has  been 
at  her  work  again,'  whenever  the  canal  waters 
ran  red  after  heavy  rains.  Traces  of  a  last  ex- 


*  See  also  G.  C.  F.  Lisch :  Jahrbucher,  vol.  VI,  1841, — 13,  Die 
eiserne  Jungfrau  auf  dem  Schlosse  z.u  Schwerin. 


No.  V.— LITHOGRAPH  SOLD  AT  THE  FROSCHTURM  ABOUT  1860 
SHOWING    THE    FIRST   'IRON    MAIDEN'    FAKED    FOR  GEUDER 


ample,  unknown  to  Pearsall,  were  discovered 
by  James  Skene,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend,  in 
the  lower  castle  of  Baden-Baden  about  1820 
[Archaeologia  Scotica,  vol.  Ill  ( 1 824) ,  pp.  1 7-39) . 

J.  C.  Siebenkees,  in  his  Materialen  zur  JVtirn- 
bergischen  Geschichte,  published  in  1 792-1 795, 
quotes  (Pt.  II,  p.  753)  an  unnamed  Niirnberg 
chronicle  wherein  it  is  recorded  that — 'Anno 
1533,  the  Iron  Maiden  for  [the  punishment 
of]  malefactors  is  set  up  within  the  wall  of  the 
Froschthurm  over  against  the  Sieben-Zeilen, 
so  at  least  it  was  generally  given  out  to  justify 
this  thing,  and  this  [punishment]  is  called 
sending  *the  culprit  to  the  fishes.  Within  this 
place  was  an  iron  figure  seven  feet  high,  both 
of  whose  arms  stretched  forth  toward  the 
malefactor.  As  soon  as  the  executioner  moved 
the  step  whereon  it  stood  it  immediately 
hewed  him  with  broad  sabre-blades  into  small 
pieces,  which  pieces  the  fishes  in  hidden 
waters  devoured.' 

Siebenkees  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  'Iron  Maiden,'  but  Dr.  Mayer,  the  Niirn- 
berg archivist,  admitted  to  Pearsall,  shortly 
after  the  latter's  arrival  in  May  1832,  that  he 
had  years  before  seen  both  part  of  the 
machinery  whereby  the  figure  was  worked, 
and  in  the  vault  beneath  the  'Maiden's'  cham- 
ber the  remains  of  the  'cradle  of  swords' 
wherein  her  victims  had  been  hewed  in  pieces, 
the  gobbets  being  swept  away  into  the  River 
Pegnitz  by  the  waters  of  an  underground 
stream.  Pearsall  in  his  search  obtained  the 
services  of  a  man  named  Kiefer,  and  this  guide 
informed  him  that  as  a  youth  he  had  been 
told  by  an  old  man  named  Kaiferlin  that  the 
'Iron  Maiden'  with  other  instruments  of  tor- 
ture had  been  taken  away  from  the  city  in  a 
cart  two  or  three  days  before  the  French  en- 
tered Niirnberg.  This  must  have  been  in  1 795 
or  1 796.  He  had  also  been  told  by  Kaiferlin 
that  the  figure  had  been  housed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  Banner-Haus.  With  this 
material  and  Dr.  Mayer's  memory  to  guide 
them,  Pearsall  and  the  Doctor  finally  found 
the  'Maiden's'  lair.  It  was  situated  near  the 
now  vanished  Max-Thor  in  an  underground 
cell  within  a  bastion  of  the  city  wall  where  it 
crossed  the  northern  end  of  the  Sieben-Zeilen. 
From  it  a  short  passage,  opening  into  a  half- 
round  inquisitorial  chamber  furnished  with  a 
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BtOIIC  table  and  scats,  led  to  the  basement  of 
the  Banner-Haus. 

At  long  last  in  1834  Peat  sail  ran  the  'Iron 
Maiden  of  Nurnberg'  to  earth  in,  .is  he  says, 
'the  castle  of  Feistritz,  on  the  border  of  Steir- 
0  mark  (a/W  The  owner,  Baron  Diedrich  or  M. 

de  Diedrich  as  he  calls  him  on  different  occa- 
sions, was  a  collector  of  arms  and  armour  and 
kindred  'Gothik'  flotsam,  and  the  latter  con- 
fessed to  Pearsall  that — T  bought  it  [the  'Iron 
Maiden' I  of  a  person  w  ho  obtained  it,  with 
the  left  hand,  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  had  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  arsenal  of  Nuremberg.'  The  castle  was 
evidently  that  of  Feistritz-am-Wechsel,  about 
35  miles  north-east  of  Graz,  on  the  border 
of  Styria  and  Nieder-Osterreich.  The  castle 
houses,  or  did  some  forty  years  ago,  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  mediaeval  antiquities  {Mey- 
ers K'onversations  Lexikon,  1897).  Baron  Died- 
rich I  have  been  unable  to  identify;  there  are 
some  half-dozen  noble  Austro-German  fami- 
lies of  this  name.  In  191 4  the  Castle  of  Feis- 
tritz-am-Wechsel belonged  to  Prince  Sulkow- 
ski  (C.  Baedeker:  Sudbayern,  Steiermark,  1 914, 
P-  5i8). 

1  he  circumstances  of  the  transference  of  the 
'Iron  Maiden'  to  Mr.  Hearst's  collection  call 
for  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  present  writer. 
The  engine  was  regarded  in  post-war  Austria 


as  an  <>l>j<  <  1  of  nationally  historic  importance. 
To  part  with  such  things  was  then  frowned 
upon  by  the  authorities;  to  do  so  since  the 
Anschluss  would  almost  certainly  result  in 
most  severe  punishment  both  for  the  vendor 
and  his  agents.  Mr.  Hearst  lirsl  heard  of  the 
'Iron  Maiden'  when  its  owner  lent  it  at  the 
request  of  the  German  Government  to  the 
Albrccht-I  hirer  Ausstcllung  at  Xnniberg  in 
1  ')-<).  All  the  information  vouchsafed  was  that 
it  1  ame  from  a  fifteenth-century  mountain 
i  .isilc  in  Austria,  where  it  WfU  knoun  to  have 
been  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  owner  had  previously  lent  the  'Maiden' 
to  other  exhibitions,  when  copies  of  it  gener- 
ally bad  had  been  made.  Two  of  these  arc- 
now  in  America.  But  other  reproductions 
had  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth ( lentury. 

There  was  no  'Iron  Maiden'  and  no  collec- 
tion of  instruments  of  torture  at  Niirnberg  in 
1832 ;  but  less  than  thirty  years  later  a  morbid 
pride  in  the  aforetime  brutality  of  her  burgher 
nobility  had  been  so  far  aroused  among  the 
City  Fathers  that  the  dungeons  and  passages 
beneath  the  Froschturm  were  once  more  full 
to  overflowing  with  copies  of  or  improvements 
on  the  ancient  engines  of  patrician  despotism. 
And  the  curious  visitor  was  able  to  purchase 
for  a  modest  sum  two  lithographs,  one  de- 
picting the  Folterkammcr  with  its  grisly  array 
of  instruments,  and  the  other  the  'Iron 
Maiden'  herself  (No.  v).  A  contributor  to 
Notes  &  Queries  who  visited  the  city  in  August 
1869  (,V.<2r"Q,.,4S.,V,  pp.  151  152),  describes 
the  horrors  then  on  view.  These  included  a 
figure  of  the  'Maiden,'  which  stood  in  the 
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DANDYISM  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY— PART  I 

By    C.    A.  EDINGS 

THERE  are  few  people  who  do  not  confess  to  some  bewilderment  upon  making  a  first 
visit  to  the  National  Gallery.  More  than  four  thousand  pictures  are  too  many  even  for 
the  trained  eye  to  take  in.  And  in  the  end  the  visitor  departs  with  a  sense  of  defeat,  his 
mind  a  kaleidoscope  of  a  myriad  colours  and  shapes.  Let  him  however  return  but  with  a  de- 
termination to  seek  out  only  those  paintings  that  illus- 
trate some  particular  facet  of  life  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested, some  technical  aspect  of  the  painter's  craft, 
ignoring  all  blandishments  to  turn  aside,  and  he  will 
leave  with  that  pleasant  feeling  of  hours  well  spent 
and  knowledge  acquired.  Many  years  ago  my  friend 
Mr.  Kelly  searched  the  galleries  for  pictures  in  which 
armour  occurred  and  published  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  The  Connoisseur.  Armour  is,  however, 
caviare  to  the  general.  The  eccentricities  of  masculine 
fashion  may  have,  I  feel,  a  more  general  appeal  for  both 
the  layman  and  the  antiquary.  Vanity  is  universal, 
it  is  even  anchored  in  the  very  hearts  of  scullions  and 
plowmen,  and  it  gives  almost  every  human  a  pleasing 
sense  of  his  own  righteousness  when  he  beholds  the 
preposterous  lengths  to  which  his  forebears  could  go 
in  their  search  for  personal  adornment. 

The  national  collection  affords  few  examples  of 
this  human  failing  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Rape  of  Helen  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  Italian  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  long,  trailing  robes,  here  not  of  the  pied  ex- 
uberance of  Pisanello's  sketches,  alternating  with  an 
all-revealing  scantiness.  Paris,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  shown  as  a  youth  the  symmetry  of  whose  legs  is  en- 
hanced by  his  tight  hose.  They  are  of  the  type  known 
in  England  as  'chassembles,'  or  'cashambles,'  *  a 
word  by  the  way  unknown  to  the  O.E.D.,  that  is,  hose 
furnished  with  leather  or  whale-bone  soles  to  the 
feet,  and  worn  without  shoes.  To  the  castigators  of 
the  lewd  dress  of  an  earlier  period  they  had  seemingly 
been  known  as  'harlots.'  His  body  is  scantily  covered 
with  a  short  doublet,  paltock  would  possibly  be  a 
better  word  for  this  attenuated  garment,  which  allows 
his  shirt  to  billow  out  at  his  waist. 

The  Rape  of  Helen  is  officially  described  as  'an  early 
work'  by  Gozzoli.  But  on  examination  details  of  the 


*  From  the  French  chausses-semelles. 


No.  I. — ST.  GEORGE,  FROM  PISANELLO'S  ST.  ANTHONY 
AND  ST.  GEORGE  :  PATNTED  AT  FEKRAKA,  C.  1447,8 
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painting  render  it  almost  certain  that  this 
Finding  and  its  implications  must  be  re- 
jected. Since  Gozzoli's  accepted  works  date 
from  1447  to  1485,  this  description  must 
mean  that  the  National  Gallery  picture  was 
produced  before  1460.  Actually  it  is  a  very 
jejune  performance,  and  shows  no  approach 
to  the  mastery  of  his  Procession  of  the  Magi  of 
1459  in  the  Palazzo  Riccardi  at  Florence. 
Were  it  Gozzoli's  work  it  would  have  to  belong 
to  nearer  1450.  And  yet  among  the  group  of 
soldiers  on  the  left  is  a  figure  armed  cap-a-pe 
in  a  Missaglia  armour  that  must  have  been 
built  no  earlier  than  1470.  It  is  a  harness  that 
constructionally  most  closely  resembles — the 
peculiar  side  strappings  of  the  cuirass  are 
especially  notable — the  armours  of  Roberto  di 
San  Severino  and  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
at  Vienna,  both  of  this  date.  To  those  cogniz- 
ant of  the  subtle  differences  between  the 
Milanese  armours  of  the  early,  middle  and 
late  Fifteenth  Century,  there  is  no  kinship 
between  this  and  those  which  appear  on 
Miiltscher's  St.  George  and  St.  Florian  at 
Sterzing,  on  the  Beauchamp  effigy  of  about 
1460,  and  in  Montegna's  St.  George  of  1459- 
1462  at  Venice.  There  is  still  less  resemblance 
to  the  earlier  armour  in  Pisanello's  St.  George 
in  the  National  Gallery.  In  the  circumstances 


No.  III.— Sr.  HUBERT,  CA.  1475  :  FROM  A  PAINTING,  SHOWING 
THE  CONDEMNED  LONG  PIKES  OR  KRAKOWES  OF  THE  PERIOD 
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No.  IV. — ST. SEBASTIA N,  FROM  CRIVELLI'S 
MADONNA  DELLA  RONDINE,  CIRCA  1490 


The  Rape  of  Helen  must  be 
considered  a  school  work  of 
about  1475. 

The  flamboyance,  ofcen 
verging  upon  effeminacy, 
that  characterized  Italian 
civil  attire  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  not  infrequently 
found  expression  in  the  mili- 
tary equipment  of  the 
doughty  warriors  of  the  day, 
unsuitable  to  our  thinking  as 


such  fripperies  might  be.  One  of  Paris'  knights  in  The  Rape  of 
Helen  has  his  long  locks  bound  with  a  twisted  fillet  set  with 
a  plume.  And  in  Pisanello's  St.  Anthony  and  St.  George,  painted 
at  Ferrara  in  1447  or  1448,  the  martial  saint  has  crowned 
himself  with  a  feathered  Tuscan  straw-hat  of  enormous  pro- 
portions, that  would  have  d.one  honour  to  an  eighteenth- 
century  belle.  Perhaps  the  use  of  this  eccentric  head-gear  is 
attributable  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  most  commanders  of 
the  period — and  the  baton  of  command  in  his  left  hand,  mis- 
called a  walking-stick  in  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue,  shows 
that  St.  George's  military  rank  is  an  exalted  one — contented 
themselves  when  not  helmeted  with  a  high  cylindrical  cap. 
But  no  such  reason  can  be  advanced  for  covering  his  plates 
with  the  voluminous  fur-lined  and  bordered  huque^ensigned 
with  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  silver  mail  or  spangles.  This  is 
dandyism  in  excelcis. 

The  armour  in  this  painting  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
antiquaries.  It  corresponds  fairly  closely  to  much  of  that  shown 
in  a  series  of  drawings  of  Kings  and  Heroes,  executed  about 
1 440-1 450  by  a  Paduan  artist  in  the  Camera  delle  Stampe 
at  Rome.  But  for  the  saint's  right  leg-harness  there  exists  no 
parallel.  The  unhappy  knight  could  never  have  sat  his  horse 
in  such  knee-pieces.  In  the  middle  of  last  century,  however, 
the  picture  was  restored  by  Giuseppe  Molteni,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  he  did  his  work  badly,  adding  details  of  his  own 
devising,  wherever  broken  paint  suggested  them.  The  right 
poleyn  must  have  been  one  such  improvement — the  lower  edge 
fits  within  the  greave  on  one  side  and  outside  on  the  other — 
and  it  is  about  time  the  picture  was  stripped  of  the  restorer's 
unfortunate  additions. 

St.  Hubert  was  the  son  of  Bertrand,  Duke  of  Guienne.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  occupied  a  prominent  place  at  the  Frankish 
court.  Tradition  has  credited  him  with  an  inordinate  fond- 
ness for  the  chase,  and  his  Conversion  was  an  extremely 
popular  subject  with  the  painters  and  engravers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Diirer  might  depict  him  in  the 
utilitarian  hunting-dress  of  a  German  knight  of  his  own  day, 
but  earlier  painters,  mindful  of  his  exalted  birth  and  of  his 
sojourning  at  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes,  visualized  him 
as  a  Nimrod  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  a  Solomon.  In  the 
Conversion,  painted  about  1475  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Werden  near  Dusseldorf,  the  kneeling  saint  is  clad  with  ex- 
ceeding richness.  His  legs  are  encased  in  dark  hose  and  high 
bottreus.  It  is  a  dress  of  strong  contrasts,  but  not  one  as  a 
whole  to  move  a  moralist  to  wrath.  Even  the  pikes  of  his 
boots — those  krakowes  that  moved  Pope  Paul  II  to  curse  all 
cordwainers  who  might  make  them — are  not  inordinately 
long,  for  from  spur-rowel  to  toe-tip  his  feet  are  but  little  more 
than  two  feet  in  length.  His  dandyism  lies  in  his  down-gyved 
boot  legs.  Studied  negligence  in  dress  has  at  all  periods  been 
the  sign  of  the  exquisite  in  one  of  his  many  moods.  The  'good 
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w  rinkle  of  a  boot,'  the  ruffle  as  it  was  called  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  was  always  to  be  admired, 
whether  the  effect  was  obtained  merely  by  letting 
the  boot  slide  down  the  leg  or  by  artificial  wrinkling 
as  in  the  Anstrians  and  Hessians  of  the  late  Eigh- 
teenth and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

Italian  dandyism  of  a  later  generation  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  central  figure  in  Pintoricchio's 
Rt  turti  of  Odvsseus.  The  costume  of  this  gay  spark, 
who  announces  the  Wanderer's  return  to  Penelope, 
combines  most  of  the  fashionable  foibles  of  the  time. 
From  head  to  waist  he  is  more  woman  than  man, 
from  waist  to  feet  all  man.  His  long  hair  is  in  ringlets 
with  a  fillet  about  his  forehead. 

His  short,  low-necked  petticoat  is  of  the  smallness 
of  a  woman's  bodice,  and  the  wide  loose  sleeves  are 
held  in  place  solely  by  a  stitch  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  revealing  much  shirt  at  the  armholes.  His 
diced  and  striped  hose,  garnished  with  a  cod-piece 
of  almost  falstaffian  proportions,  are  held  up  by 
little  more  than  the  will  of  the  wearer.  Crivelli's  St. 
Sebastian  in  the  Madonna  della  Rondine,  painted  about 
1490,  is  another  sartorial  hermaphrodite,  but  in  his 
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(  .isc  the  dismemberment  ol  the 
sleeves  is  carried  to  extremes. 

Mabuse's  Adoration  0/  the  flings, 
painted  between  1  |<)7  and  lr)07> 
bears  witness  to  the  ick  lion  in  nor- 
thern Europe  against  the  earlier  al- 
most indecent  exposure.  The  merry- 
andrew  youth  who  bears  up  the 
mantle  of  the  ethiopian  monarch, 
Melchior,  wears  one  of  the  new- 
fashioned  base-coats  with  half- 
sleeves,  the  body  quartered  in  white 

and  green,  the  pleated  bases  of  blue. 
Beneath  he  wear  s  a  dark  green  jacket 
with  crimson  forc-slcevcs. 

Dandyism  has  never  been  the  pre- 
r<  >L,r.i  t  ive  only  of  men  of  small  attain- 
ments. It  was  Christopher  Hatton's 
legs  and  his  princely  wardrobe  and 
not  his  legal  acumen  that  procured 
for  him  the  Woolsack.  On  the  other 
hand,  John  Hawkins,  who  made  the 
Navy  of  Elizabeth,  was  murderously 
attacked  one  day  in  the  streets  of 
London  by  Burchett,  the  fanatic,  in 
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No.  VII.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN,  BY  CATHARINA  VAN  HEMESSEN 
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mistake  for  the  radiant  Chancellor,  so  splen- 
did was  the  dress  and  carriage  of  the  man 
whom  Kingsley  described  as  rolling  in  his 
gait  and  dressed  in  greasy  and  stained  gar- 
ments that  reeked  of  tar  and  bilgewater. 
Moretto  da  Brescia's  Conte  Sciarra  Martinengo 
Cesaresco,  painted  about  1535,  is  evidently 
both  an  exquisite  and  a  man  of  learning,  ad- 
dicted to  the  then  popular  pastime  of  collect- 
ing the  relics  of  antiquity.  His  devotion  to  the 
past  has  even  found  expression  in  his  dress, 
for  in  place  of  the  usual  circular  enamelled  or 
gemmed  bonnet  brooch,  he  has  substituted  a 
plain  rectangular  tablet  of  gold  'with  a  scrip- 
ture'—IOT  AIAM  n O0Q— which  may  be 
translated  'I  long  for  heart's  ease.'  *  His  dress 
is  that  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  great  taste,  his 

*  Alternative  translations  'I  long  for  poison'  or  'an  arrow' 
seem  inadmissible.  I  have  preferred  to  substitute  heartsease 
the  flower,  for  the  original  pansy  or  violet. 


doublet  embroidered  with  morisco 
work,  the  richly  sombre  beetle-green 
of  his  gown  throwing  the  white  fur  of 
the  collar  and  the  borders  into  strong 
relief. 

Catharina  van  Hemessen's  Portrait 
of  a  Man,  dated  1552,  is  a  document 
of  unusual  interest  to  students  of 
English  costume,  in  that  it  illustrates 
a  number  of  sartorial  eccentricities 
that  did  not  become  popular  and  re- 
ceive their  accustomed  chastisement 
in  this  country  until  considerably  later 
in  the  century.  The  sitter,  a  rather 
plain  young  man  with  blond  hair  and 
beard,  is  dressed  in  the  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  German  fashions  that 
constituted  the  rather  graceless  Low 
Country  mode  of  the  day.  This  'guise' 
our  national  mutability  does  not  seem 
to  have  found  acceptable.  Over  a 
white  satin  doublet,  the  sleeves  of 
which  have  the  front  seam  open  but 
held  together  at  intervals  by  gold 
buttons,  an  unusual  feature,  he  wears 
a  black  jerkin  or  case  slashed  to  show 
the  doublet  beneath,  and  furnished 
narrow  false  sleeves.  The  low  position 
of  his  sword-girdle,  the  inordinate 
length  of  his  case  and  the  closeness  of 
his  paned  hose  give  him  the  almost 
hipless  appearance  so  much  admired  at  the 
time.  His  hose  are  garnished  with  a  cod-piece 
of  Germanic  proportions.  It  is  rather  in  the 
adjuncts  to  his  costume  that  his  dandyism 
becomes  evident.  Like  the  'affectate  courtier' 
of  the  late  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth 
Centuries  he  wears  a  signet  ring  tied  in  the 
ends  of  his  band-string.  He  has  also  indulged 
the  peculiarly  ugly  practice  of  having  double 
neck-wear,  a  ruff  with  a  falling-band  below  it. 
Marston  mocked  at  this  fashion — 

'.  .  .  under  that  fair  ruff  so  sprucely  set, 
Appears  a  fall,  a  falling-band  forsooth.' 

But  despite  its  inelegance  it  found  many  ad- 
herents. Even  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  man  of 
the  greatest  taste,  surrendered  to  it.  Catha- 
rina's  sitter  is,  however,  modest  in  his  indulg- 
ence: his  ruff  is  but  a  chitterling,  his  fall 
Italian  in  its  littleness. 
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STYLE  IN  DRAWING 

By  HERBERT  FURST 


characteristic  of  drawing :  the  finer 
the  point  the  more  tenuous  the  line. 
When  this  point  is  soft,  as  in  a  brush, 
we  generally  call  the  action  painting, 
and  although  a  painting  may  have 
no  obvious  lines,  nevertheless  it  in- 
volves a  delineation  of  forms  without 
which  no  object  would  be  recogniz- 
able. Line,  then,  is  the  significant 
element  of  draughtsmanship.  Line, 
however,  does  not  exist  in  nature, 
where  it  is  constantly  apparent  but 
never  real.  The  draughtsman  is 
therefore  compelled  to  practise  an 


A  MAGDALEN  :  STUDY  IN  SILVERPOINT:  BY  ROGIER  VAN  DER  WEYDEN,  1400-64 

THE  problem  of  style  in  art  is  one  of  absorbing 
interest;  in  its  relation  to  drawing,  however, 
style  has  its  most  direct  and  immediate  sig- 
nificance. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  word  is  a  stake  or  stick 
with  a  pointed  end,  the  stylus  used  by  the  Romans 
for  the  purpose  of  writing,  i.e.  scoring  the  surface  of 
wax  tablets  with  lines,  representing  letters.  Drawing 
then  is  to  draw  a  pointed  tool  across  a  flat  surface 
so  that  it  leaves  a  mark  upon  it.  This  drawing 
motion  produces  lines,  and  the  line  therefore  is  the 


DRAWING  IN  PEN  AND  INK  'MEIN  AGNES'  :  A  SKETCH 
OF  THE  ARTIST'S  WIFE  :  BY  ALBRECHT  PURER,  1471-1528 
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art  of  abstraction  even 
where  hi*,  manifest  pur- 
pose is  to  imitate  concrete 
nature  as  accurately  as  In 
can. 

Style  in  drawing  is 
the  w.i\  in  which  the 
draughtsman  makes  and 
records  these  abstractions. 
In  its  simplest  form  draw  - 
ing  means  the  tracing  ol 
an  outline  on  a  flat  sur- 
fa<  c  so  tli.u  the  lines  cor- 
respond with  tin- apparent 
outlines  of  an  object.  The 
Greeks  had  a  word  for 
outline  drawing  or  sketch- 
ing iTKiaypn<ftciv  which 
meant  shadow- tracing 
founded  on  the  legend  that 
the  first  'skiagraphers' 
made  their  drawings  by 
tracing  the  outlines  of  a 
person  s  shadow  east  upon 
a  wall;  this  would  be  a 
practical  method  of  ab- 
straction. As,  however,  an 
object  of  whatever  kind 
is  perceived  to  have  not 
only  such  contour  shapes 
but  also  inside  forms,  the 
d r a u g h t s m an  is  c o n- 
straincd  to  invent  inliries 
as  well  as  outlines.  These 
///////^correspond  to  forms 
made  manifest  by  light  and  shade,  and  so 
the  draughtsman,  using  the  hard  point  of  his 
stvlus,  contrives  to  group  a  number  of  inliries 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  shading. 

A  pure  outline-drawing,  in  which  the  line 
itself  is  of  even  w  idth  and  colour,  looks  fiat, 
i.e.  two-dimensional;  inlines  give  the  outlines 
a  three-dimensional  relief,  and  add  apparent 
depth  to  the  actually  flat  surface. 

When  the  artist  possesses  in  addition  to  his 
hard  point — pen,  pencil,  crayon,  etc. — a  soft 
point,  namely,  the  brush,  he  can  substitute 
for  the  inlines  gradated  'washes'  of  water- 
colour. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  draughtsman 
■writes"  his  inlines  and  outlines,  links  them, 


DRAWING   IN   RED  CHALK   OF  THE  ARTIST'S  WIFE    :    BY  ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.  MM- 1 55 1 


breaks  them,  suggests  them,  even  omits  them, 
we  can  read  his  character,  personality  and 
significance.  This  'way'  is  his  style,  and  of 
such  styles  there  are  consequently  an  infinite 
number  and  a  great  variety.  In  the  following 
we  will  attempt  to  interpret  a  few  examples 
in  the  light  of  this  statement. 

Our  first  illustration  is  a  good  specimen  of 
outlineand  inlinedrawing.  Itsoriginal  wasdone 
with  an  actual  stylus,  namely,  a  silver  point. 
The  draughtsman  was,  presumably,  Rogier 
van  der  Weyden  (1400- 1464).  The  outlines  in 
this  drawing  are  continuous  and  almost  of 
even  width  and  strength ;  the  inlines  represent- 
ing light  and  shade  are  also  of  even  width, 
though  the  pressure  with  which  they  have 
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been  drawn  is  lighter.  The  silver  point  with 
its  single  nib  is  similar  to  the  lead — or  graph- 
ite— pencil,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way.  It 
therefore  differs  from  the  pen  which  has  two 
nibs  and  thus  allows  the  artist  to  regulate 
width  and  strength  of  the  line  considerably  by 
varying  pressure.  In  consequence,  van  der 
Weyden's  'stylus'  drawing  is  constrained, 
partly  owing  to  the  medium,  but  also  by  his 
own  character.  The  constraint  is  sogreatthat 
some  experts  see  in  it  the  hand  of  another 
artist  or  at  least  assume  it  to  be  not  a  study 
for  but  a  drawing  from  the  figure  of  the  Mag- 
dalen in  van  der  Weyden's  picture  in  the 
Louvre.  However  that  may  be,  the  drawing  is 


TWO  FIGURES  IN  PEN  AND  INK  :  BY  MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI,  1475-1564 


excellent  and  indicates  not  only  the  hand  of  a 
'gothic'  artist — compare  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery — but  also  the  temperament  of  a  man 
'of  serious  melancholy'  which  van  der  Wey- 
den  is  known  to  have  been.  We  should  note 
here  that  the  tempo  of  this  drawing  is  slow — 
lento  rather  than  andante. 

The  next  illustration  shows  a  complete 
change  both  in  medium  and  in  tempo — a  ner- 
vous agitato.  It  is  from  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of 
his  young  wife :  'mein  Agnes,''  by  Durer  ( 147 1- 
1528).  The  outlines  are  broken  and  fidgety- 
compare  the  contours  of  the  sleeve;  the  in- 
lines  are  hasty  and  degenerate  in  parts,  not- 
ably in  the  right  hand  to  a  scribble",  which, 
however,  shows  how  closely  writ- 
ing and  drawing  are  connected. 
Nevertheless,  both  display  the 
artist's  grasp  of  form  and  of 
actuality  which  make  this  draw- 
ing for  all  its  slightness  more  solid 
and  more  vital  than  that  of  the 
sad  Fleming. 

Now  let  us  take  not  only  a  dif- 
ferent medium  and  a  different 
tempo,  but  also  a  different  ap- 
proach. The  medium  is  sanguine, 
i.e.  a  kind  of  red  chalk.  The  tempo 
is  steady  and  precise.  This  draw- 
ing, too,  represents  the  artist's 
wife.  It  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
the  unhappy  husband  of  his  faith- 
less Lucrezia.  Whilst  in  the  Durer 
drawing  one  can  watch  the  tense 
German  mind  pushing,  as  it  were, 
his  vehicle — the  pen  that  might 
splutter  and  upset  the  ink  at  any 
moment — along  the  contours  with 
their  puckered  detail,  we  see  the 
Italian  driving  his  chalk  in  a 
lordly  manner,  not  stopping  to 
consider  minor  obstacles,  and 
thus  consolidating  form  in  firm 
outline  and  regular  parallel  in- 
lines.  In  that  early  drawing  of  his 
Durer  is  still  overawed  by  nature, 
an  awe  which  he  never  quite  lost. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  had  the  pride 
of  the  Italian  bent  upon  moulding 
her  nearer  to  his  Art's  desire — sit 
venia.  In  his  drawing  there  are 
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I  horizontal  and  vortical  lines  near  its  margin 

which  prove  that  the  artist — however  much 
in  love  he  may  have  been — was  thinking  not 
only  tit  his  Lucrezia  but  also  of  the  projected 
picture  for  w  hich  this  was  a  preparation :  in 
other  words,  he  was  thinking  of  a  design  in 
space. 

The  next  illustration  shows  a  different  type 
of  preparation  for  a  painting  done  w  ith  pen 
and  ink,  namely,  a  study  for  a  cartoon  for  a 
fresco  by  Michelangelo  (1475- 1564).  Neither 
the  cartoon  nor  the  fresco  was  ever  com- 
pleted. The  drawing  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
anatomical  study.  Its  object  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  action  of  the  figures  should  be  ab- 
solutely accurate.  The  fluent,  sensitive  out- 
lines with  their  form-implying  variation  in 
strength  vibrate  with  vitality.  The  inlines, 
drawn  with  parallel  abstraction,  similar  to 
Andrea  del  Sarto's,  represent  the  functional 
significance  of  the  muscles.  One  might  almost 
call  this  study  a  working  drawing  of  human 
machines  in  action,  so  precise  that  it  would 
serve  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter.  The  tem- 
po of  this  drawing  therefore  is  absolute:  it 


seems  to  have  nunc  thai  could  be  related  lo 
the  heart-beat. 

The  illustration  which  follows  shows  by 
contrast  a  tempo  allegrissimo.  It  is  a  chalk 
drawing  for  a  series  of Capriccios  by  Jacques 
(  lallot  (  l  yyl  1  b;j5  l .  ( 'allot  w;is  himself  ;t  cap- 
ricious fellow,  a  patriotic  Lorrainer  of 'good' 
family  as  unwilling  to  obey  his  father  's  as  the 
commands  of  an  enemy — the  French  King. 
Passionately  devoted  to  art  provided  it  was 
in  accordance  with  his  own  temper — his  ele- 
gant, aristocratic,  insouciant  and  witty  spirit 
is  clearly  evident  in  his  extraordinarily  per- 
sonal and  spirited  draughtsmanship.  He  is 
all  that  Michelangelo  was  not ;  yet  there  is  as 
much  dynamic  action  in  these  figures  as  in 
Michelangelo's.  They  have  clothes  but  no 
body,  no  feet  yet  they  stand,  no  legs  yet  they 
strut  and  swagger.  One  often  hardly  knows 
which  is  inline  and  which  outline.  It  is  pure 
drawing  and  yet  it  has  the  suggestion  of 
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A  RARE  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 

MARK    :V'  -"^^^MB 

By  DR.  BELLAMY  GARDNER 

side,  and  an  Embankment 
fringed  by  trees.  This  pic- 
ture was  published  by  John 
Bowles  in  1 742  and  is  dis- 
tinctly rare.  The  Chelsea 
Porcelain  Manufactory 
seems  to  have  been  begun 
in  Lawrence  Street,  a  short 
thoroughfare  running 
northward  from  the  river 
faced  by  Monmouth 
House,  the  residence  o  f 
Ann,  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth. Gay  was  for  some 
time  secretary  to  the 
Duchess  and  Dr.  Tobias 
Smollett  afterwards  re-, 
sided  in  the  same  house. 
A  portion  of  this  building 
and  its  adjacent  house  on  its  western  side 
were  leased  by  Nicholas  Sprimont  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  the  manufacture  of  Chelsea 
porcelain  (the  exact  date  being  unknown, 
owing  to  the  Chelsea  rate  books  of  the  mid- 


No.  I.— CHELSEA  IN  1742  :   AN   ENGRAVING  BY   PREIST   :   PUBLISHED   BY  JOHN  BOWLES 


OLD  Chelsea  River  Front  (No.  i)  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  aspect  in  1742 
with  its  Church  crowned  by  a  double 
lantern,  a  large  Ferry  capable  of  transporting 
a  Coach  and  Four  across  to  the  Battersea 


A  K ARK  CHKKSKA  I'ORCKKAIN  MARK 


v  HI. -EARLY  CHELSEA  Clip  WITH  I  P»  HANI 
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forties  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
having  been  lost  or  stolen). 

Lawrence  Street  lies  between 
the  Old  Church  and  Feather 
Stairs,  behind  the  first  group  of 
trees.  The  waterway  was  in  those 
days  the  smoothest  and  cheap- 
est method  of  transit  for  mer- 
chandise by  barge  and  boat  to 
the  City  or  to  the  Haymarket, 
where  annual  sales  of  the  china 
were  held. 

The  carefully  drawn  corner 
from  Rocque's  Maps  of  London 
(1750)  (No.  ii)  shows  very  dis- 
tinctly the  same  portion  of  Chel- 
sea, though  it  is  carried  on  east- 
ward far  enough  to  show  the 
position  of  the  Physic  Garden, 
the  Royal  Hospital,  Ranelagh 
Gardens  and  its  famous  Rotunda, 
and  the  adjacent  Chelsea  Water- 
works beyond. 

The  mark  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe  appears  on 
only  four  of  the  many  thousands 
of  Chelsea  Porcelain  pieces  and 
consists  of  a  fairly  large  Trident 
passing  through  a  Coronet.  I 
have  consulted  all  the  highest 
authorities  at  the  Museums  and 
also  the  Heraldic  experts,  but 


the)  cannot  throw  any  light  on  its  meaning.  I  venture,  in 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  to  surmise  that  this  mark 
was  a  trial  essay  on  these  very  early  productions  with  the 
hope  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  King  George 
III,  was  about  to  become  the  authorized  Patron  of  the 
Pad  lory,  in  which  both  he  and  the  King  had  expressed 
interest;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Scottish  Re- 
bellion broke  out  at  this  time  and  the  Duke,  who  was 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Forces,  was  probably  obliged 
i<>  lortMi  liis  patronage  and  devote  himself  to  the  protection 
<>l  Ins  father's  throne. 

The  trident  seems,  like  the  subsequent  anchor  mark,  to 
indicate  the  proximity  to  the  river,  and  the  whole  mark, 
rare,  though  not  Heraldic,  would  not  have  been  unsuit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  products  from 
those  of  other  subsequent  factories. 

I  should  have  stated  that  this  rare  mark  is,  in  cadi  case, 
painted  in  cobalt  blue  underneath  the  glaze.  The  white 
fluted  cup  (No.  iii)  (of  which  other  unmarked  Chelsea 
examples  do  exist)  is  shown  first  because  Mr.  Frank 
Hurlbutt,  in  his  handsome  book  Chelsea  China  (University 
Press  of  Liverpool,  1937),  illustrates  it  with  the  mark  care- 
fully copied  on  Plate  II.  It  is  about  3^  inches  high,  and 
is  ornamented  with  embossed  sprays  of  flowers  resem- 
bling the  tea  plant. 

The  next  picture  (No.  iv)  is  that  of  a  charming  little 
white  cream  jug  and  its  mark  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  by  Mrs.  Dick- 
son of  Bournemouth.  It  is  made  of  embossed  and  over- 
lapping leaves  deeply  rugatcd  and  indentated,  which  seem 
like  the  acanthus,  but  arc  frequently  called  strawberry 
leaves  by  collectors.  To  their  great  delight  Dr.  and  Mrs. 


No.  IV. — EARLY  WHITE  CHELSEA  CREAM  JL'G  AND  MARKS  :  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM 
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No.  V.— EARLY  CHELSEA  CREAM  JUG  AND  MARK  :  DR.  &  MRS.  STATHAM  COLLECTION 


Statham,  members  of  the  English  Ceramic 
Circle,  discovered  another  like  it  more  re- 
cently (No.  v),  decorated  in  colour,  with 
pretty  sprays  of  flowers,  the  base  of  which 
also  bears  the  same  blue  mark. 

The  group  of  a  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess 
Embracing  (No.  vi)  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  1905  as  sur- 
mounting a  rustic  bank,  with  tree  stump  at 
back,  bagpipes  on  the  ground  (height  9 
inches).  The  ware  is  an  artificial  porcelain  of 
the  early  Bow  or  Chelsea  type.  This  group  is 
well  modelled  and  indicates,  in  my  opinion, 
the  design  and  assistance  of  a  first-rate 
modeller  or  sculptor. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  volume  of  newspaper  cuttings  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  among  which  is  the 
following,  in  1 751 : 

'China  knives  and  forks  of  the  Chelsea 
Manufactory 

In  the  greatest  variety  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Dresden  Patterns 

Mounted  and  sold  by  Nathaniel  Jefferys 
Cutler  to  His  Majesty,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke.' 

The  factory  grew  rapidly,  though  it  had  to 
struggle  against  large  importations  of  Dresden 
China  which  the  law  forbade,  but  which 
nevertheless  found  its  way  into  the  china 
shops  of  London  in  these  earlier  days.  After  a 
few  years  we  shall  find  Sprimont  holding  auc- 


tion  sales  annually  under  the 
hammer  of  Mr.  Ford  in  the  Hay- 
market,  the  first  of  which  was  on 
March  29th,  1754.  Of  this  we 
have  an  announcement  only, 
but  no  catalogue.  It  states  that 
the  articles  included  epergnes  and 
articles  for  'desserts,'  beautiful 
groups  of  figures,  round  and  oval 
dishes,  tureens  and  plates,  etc.  I 
have  discovered  among  these 
newspaper  cuttings  for  this  same 
year  one  which  announces  also: 
'To  be  sold  by  the  Manufac- 
turers, in  about  eighty  lots,  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  in  Old 
Work,  York  to-morrow  and 
Thursday  the  21st  and  22nd 
inst  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore  noon 
A  curious  collection  of  Chelsea  Porce- 
laine,  consisting  of  Table  and  Dessert  ser- 
vices, plates,  tea  and  coffee  equipage,  fig- 


No.  VI. — EARLY  WHITE  GROUP  OF  SHEPHERD  AND 
SHEPHERDESS    :    WITH    BLUE    MARK    :   BRITISH  MUSEUM 

(Concluded  on  page  88) 
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EARLY    PEEP-SHOWS   AND  THE 
RENAISSANCE   STAGE— I 

By   WOLFGANG  HORN 


Al  l  IK  i\  (  .11  the 

Z-A   most  import- 

X  V  wrt  theatre  of 

the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, the  Teatro 
( Himpico  in  Viccnza, 
and  the  somewhat 
later  Teatro  Farnese 
in  Parma  still  survive, 
it  has  until  now  been 
almost  impossible  to 
visualize  a  dramatic 
performance  at  that 
period.  There  are 
literary  descriptions, 
but  almost  no  pic  - 
tures. Theatrical  per- 
formances of  a  re  - 
ligious character  are 
reflected  in  many 
paintings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  And  occasionally  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  Roman  plays  of  classical  times  were 
printed  and  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  Baroque  that  theat- 
rical performances  became  a  favoured  sub- 
ject for  plastic  art,  and  especially  for  engrav- 
ings. The  Teatro  Olimpico  still  has  its  stage 
wall  (No.  i)  built  on  classical  Roman  models, 
and  in  Serlio's  famous  book  upon  architec- 
ture, printed  in  1545,  there  are  three  con- 
ventionalized scenic  designs  (No.  ii),  but  we 
neither  learn  how  the  Renaissance  stage 
looked  when  the  actors  played  on  it,  nor 
what  effects  could  be  achieved  by  means  of  a 
varied  lighting,  by  different  backgrounds  and 
by  movable  scenery.  The  few  surviving  late 
Renaissance  engravings  of  the  performers  are 
rather  fanciful  than  literal  portrayals,  a  fail- 
ing which  was  unhappily  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  engravings  and  the  etchings  of 
the  early  Baroque. 

This  deficiency  in  our  knowledge  can,  how- 


No  I  STAC I  W  XI  I  i>|  THE  TEATRO  OI.IMPICO  AT  VICKNZA.  SHOWING  PAINTED  VISTAS  OF 
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ever,  be  to  some  extent  made  up  by  the 
highly  instructive  series  of  stage-models  in 
the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna.  The 
great  documentary  value  of  these  has  not  so 
far  been  recognized,  since  they  actually  are 
only  minor  parts  of  elaborate  clockwork 
mechanisms. 

There  are  three  devices  of  this  type  in  the 
Museum.  They  are  all  alike  in  that  they  com- 
bine the  dual  purposes  of  a  time-keeper  and 
a  peep-show  housed  together  in  a  rectangu- 
lar box,  into  the  front  of  which  the  clock  face 
is  built.  The  first  (No.  iii),  the  signed  work  of 
the  clockmaker  Marggraf,  dated  1596,  is 
made  of  wood  with  front  and  lid  covered 
with  plates  of  gilded  bronze,  the  surface 
richly  decorated  with  grotesques  in  the  style 
of  the  South  German  Renaissance.  It  stands 
on  carved  feet  pierced  with  set  screws  for 
making  vertical  adjustments.  In  its  left  side 
is  a  window  covered  with  opaque  glass.  The 
inside  of  the  lid,  which  is  hinged  and  can  be 
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No.  II.— SO-CALLED  'COMIC  SCENE  :  FROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 
ARCHITTETURA    BY    SEBASTIANO     SERLIO,    PUBLISHED  1545 


fixed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  is  occupied 
by  a  mirror,  which  reflects  an  oval  frame 
inside  the  box.  Within  the  spandrels  of  the 
frame  are  figures  representing  the  four  Con- 
tinents. The  picture  in  the  frame  is  the  rescue 
of  Andromeda  by  Perseus.  It  is  painted  on  a 
movable  copper  plate  which  when  lowered 
reveals  a  scene  depicting  Acteon  discovering 
Diana  within  a  grotto,  standing  upon  a  ped- 
estal, painted  with  a  conventionalized  fruit 
tree.  The  grotto  scene  consists  of  a  modelled 
group,  set  among  miniature  rocks  against  a 
painted  background  (No.  iv).  The  purpose 
of  the  mirror  is  to  emphasize  the  illusion.  For 
in  the  mirror  the  model,  framed  and  artificial- 
ly lighted,  is  reflected  without  any  relation  to 
its  actual  surroundings,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  conjures  up  a  life-sized  scene. 
At  a  later  date  the  addition  of  a  magnifying 
lens  considerably  increased  this  effect  of 
reality.  Marggraf's  peep-shows  are,  how- 
ever, always  lacking  this  latter  contrivance. 

The  inclined  mirror  was  borrowed  from 
the  camera  obscura.  A  primitive  form  of 
this  apparatus  was  known  as  early  as  the 
Fourth  Century  b.c.  in  Greece.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  scientist  Alhazen  in  the 
Eleventh  Century  a.d.  and  in  a  more  elab- 
orate form  was  noticed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  by  some  Italian  scientists  of  the  Sixteenth 


Century.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the 
appearance  of  Giovanni  Battista  della  Porta's 
Magia  Naturalis  in  1588  that  this  machine 
became  widely  known. 

The  two  vertical  brass  rods  in  the  fore- 
ground of  No.  iv  and  the  inclined  wires  that 
cross  and  recross  the  scene  are  parts  of  the 
clock's  mechanism,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peep-show  aspect  of  the  apparatus. 
The  clockwork,  which  has  a  striking  mechan- 
ism, is  simple.  The  wires — in  reality  one 
continuous  wire — are  part  of  the  escapement. 
When  the  mechanism  is  wound  up  a  number 
of  ivory  balls  at  equal  distances  move  by 
their  own  .weight  along  these  wires.  When 
they  have  traversed  the  whole  track  they  fall 
upon  a  lever,  ornamented  with  a  small 
monkey,  and  by  a  movement  of  the  mechan- 
ism they  are  then  lifted  back  into  the  position 
from  which  they  originally  started,  to  re- 
commence their  journey.  This  device  appears 
in  mediaeval  Arab  manuscripts  dealing  with 
automata,  but  it  was  the  Augsburg  clock- 
maker  Marggraf  who  revived  its  use  and 


No.  III.— CLOCK  CONTAINING  A  PEEP-SHOW  SIGNED  MARGGRAF' 
AND  DATED   1596  :  THE   KUNSTHISTORISCffES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 
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i  <•(  (  iv  ed  Brora  tin-  Km- 

pcror  a  patent. 

This  same  contriv- 
ance (h'ufiellauf)  is  to 
be  round  in  a  clock- 
work, representing  tin- 
Tow  rr  of  Babel,  made 
b  y  t  h  e  A  u  g  s  b  u  r  g 
master  Hans  Schlott- 
heim  in  1  boj  and  now 
in  thedunes(  lew  olbc 
in  Dresden.  The  balls 
run  on  a  helical  track 
round  the  Tower,  and 
no  doubt  their  move- 
ment w  as  intended  to 
represent  that  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  cer- 
tainly in  the  celestial 
globe!  of  this  period, 
constructed  by  scien- 
tific clockmakers,  the 
planets  were  invari- 
ably represented  by 
movable  ivory  balls. 


No.  IV  <iRol  Ml  MI  NK  WITH  I  H.t  RKS  OK  DIANA,  NVMI'HS  AND  A<  I  AI.ON  l-OKMIV.  I  III.  I'l  I  I' 
SHOW   IN    IMI   IIJKK   II  I  ISTRATKD  IN   NO.   Ill     THK  W IRKS  ARK   PART  OK  THK    KIT.KI.I.AI  K' 


No.  V  —  CLOCK  CONTAIN1NC.  A  I'KEI'-SHOW  MADE  BV  MARGC.RAl 
AND  DATED  1599  :  THK  K1NSTHISTORISCHKS  MI  SKI  M,  VIENNA 


The  foregoing  and  similar  devices  were 
the  outcome  of  the  general  intellectual  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  Blind  credulity,  a  belief  in 
the  marvels  of  magic,  was  giving  way  before 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  into  the 
vast  mysteries  of  nature.  With  the  aid  of  the 
mechanical  geniuses  of  the  period  these  were 
interpreted  in  brass  and  iron,  embellished 
with  what  richness  the  purse  of  the  patron 
might  permit.  Every  Court  in  Europe  pos- 
sessed its  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  mechanical  toys,  sci- 
entific instruments  and  freaks  of  nature.  The 
Emperor  Rudolf  II  himself  brought  together 
such  a  museum,  and  among  the  other  'mar- 
vels' housed  therein  were  the  optical  appara- 
tus now  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum. 

The  second  clockwork  with  a  peep-show  is 
constructed  and  decorated  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  first  and  like  it  provided  with  a 
Kugellauf  (No.  v).  It  is  signed  by  Marggraf 
and  dated  1599.  The  principal  constructional 
difference  from  the  earlier  example  lies  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  peep-show.  The  box 
has  no  hinged  lid,  but  a  horizontal,  rect- 
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angular  opening  in  the  upper  part  allows  the 
beholder  to  look  at  the  hidden  scene  reflected 
in  an  inclined  mirror.  There  is  no  movable 
picture  forming  a  screen  between  the  mirror 
and  the  scene.  The  latter  is  of  an  allegorical 
character,  sleeping  Athena  and  her  Owl  with 
a  trophy  of  arms,  modelled  in  the  round 
against  a  painted  background  (No.  vi). 

The  technique  of  the  tableaux  in  the  fore- 
going peep-shows  is  the  same.  They  both 
show  fully  modelled  figures  and  set  pieces  in 
the  foreground,  with  a  painted  background 
perspectively  treated.  This  principle  is  bor- 


logical  subjects.  In  1580,  for  example,  inter- 
mezzi were  performed  in  Florence,  which 
showed  Apollo  struggling  against  Python  and 
Arion  riding  on  the  dolphin.  Intermezzi  were 
added  to  La  Peregrina  by  Beragli  and  there 
are  engravings  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti 
which  show  designs  for  settings  for  these 
interludes.  We  may  assume  that  the  Actaeon 
group  of  the  Vienna  peep-show  is  a  reflection 
of  such  an  intermezzo. 

The  rocks  in  the  foreground  of  the  scene 
are  made  from  various  materials,  especially 
from  minerals.  The  'actors'  are  small  statu- 


No.  VI— PEEP-SHOW  IN  THE  CLOCK  ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO.  V  :  THE  SCENE  IS  OF  AN  ALLEGORICAL  CHARACTER,  WITH  A 
WAX  FIGURE  OF  ATHENA  AND  HER  ATTRIBUTE,  AN  OWL,  AND  IN  THE  SECOND  COMPARTMENT  A  TROPHY  OF  WEAPONS 


rowed  from  Serlio,  who  himself  borrowed 
from  Vitruvius. 

The  first  peep-show,  Diana  discovered  by 
Actaeon,  was  a  subject  very  popular  with  the 
Renaissance  masters,  and  it  may  have  been 
dramatized  by  a  playwright  of  the  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  so- 
called  intermezzi  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Italian  theatre.  In  the  Greek  tetralogy  a 
lighter  'satyric'  play  followed  the  tragedy. 
The  intermezzi,  which  accomplished  a  similar 
purpose,  were  interludes  of  a  light  character, 
performed  between  the  acts  of  a  serious  drama 
or  of  an  opera.  They  often  treated  of  mytho- 


ettes.  Therein  the  tableau  resembles  the  so- 
called  Handsteine,  mineral  fragments  from 
Tyrolian  mines  with  small  figures,  some  of 
which  depict  the  life  of  miners,  some  religious 
or  mythological  subjects.  The  effect  of  the 
tableau  in  No.  iv  corresponds  roughly  with 
Serlio's  description  of  a  'Satyrical  Scene.' 
'The  great  number  of  Trees  and  Fruits,  with 
sundry  Herbs  and  Flowers  all  made  of  fine 
silk  .  .  .  The  water  courses  being  adorned 
with  Frogs,  Snails,  Tortoises,  Toads,  Adders, 
Snakes,  and  other  beasts:  Routed  (sic)  of 
Corrale,  mother  of  Pearle,  and  other  shels 
layd  and  thrust  through  between  the  stones.' 


I  VRLY  I'KKI'-SHOVVS  AM)  1111,  KKNAISSANCK  STA(;K 


Theb.u  k.i;i  (Uitul, 
p  a  i  n  I  e  d  in  ( li  c 
I  )utch  manner, and 
possibly  showing 
the  influence  of  Jan 
B  r  11  egh e  1.  i  i 

romantic  I  a  nd  - 
scape  seen  through 
a  natural  arcading 
of  i  cm  ks  and  trees, 
with  glimpses  of  a 
town  in  the  dis- 
t  a  n  it  No.  v  i  i  . 
There  is  a  com- 
positional  resem- 
blance between  this  picture  and  the  Rock 
Theatre  in  the  park  of  the  castle  Hellbrunn 
ue. u  Salzburg,  arranged  about  1617  (No. 
viii).  It  is  thus  further  evidence  of  the  close 
connexion  between  the  peep-show  and  the 
stage  of  the  epoch. 

The  right  side  of  the  scene  of  the  second 
peep-show  represents  the  sleeping  Athena 
modelled  in  wax.  An  owl,  her  attribute,  is  on 
a  pedestal  opposite  her.  On  the  left  side  is 
a  trophy,  of  classical  arms.  The  background 
is  painted  with  the  sea,  ships  and  a  sea 
monster. 

In  the  description  of  a  performance  of 
Ariosto's  Ctissonia  .it  Ferrara  written  in  1508 
by  S  i g  i s  m  o  n  d  o 
CkntUeno  we  read : 
'(Between  the  col- 
umns) w  as  a  grotto, 
although  artificial 
not  realistic,  above 
that  w  as  a  great  sky 
shining  with  varied 
lights  likeclear  stars 
.  .  .  within  was  a 
wheel  of  Fortuna 
...  in  the  midst 
stood  the  golden 
goddess  with  a 
sceptre  and  a  dol- 
phin .  .  .  in  the 
midst  was  a  shield 
with  the  arms  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty.' 
Some  of  the  out- 
standing traits  of 


N11  \  II  H\l  Kl.KHI  NI)  OF  THK  PEEP  SHOW  ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO  IV  IT  IS  liVIDENTLY  THE  WOKK 
Dl     \    NF I  III  RI.AN'DISH    MASTKK.  SHOWING   AFFTNITIF.S    D>  THI'.    PAINTINGS  Ol'   |AN    BRI  EGHI'.L 


this  scenery  are  similar  to  the  ones  of  the 
peep-show.  The  combined  scene  presumably 
represents  an  intermedin  or  festival  in  honour 
to  a  victorious  prince. 

[The  splendid  condition  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  colours  in  the  two  foregoing  examples 
of  Marggraf's  work  make  it  all  the  more  re- 
grettable that  the  third  peep-show  in  the 
Kunsihistorischcs  Museum  has  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  it  left  its  maker's  hands.  In  construction 
it  presents  a  later  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Theatre,  and  its  existing  condition  presents 
problems  discussion  of  which  must  be  de- 
ferred to  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Born's  article.] 


No.  VIII. — AN  ENGRAVING  BY  JOHANN  AUGUST  CORVINUS  AFTER  FRANZ  ANTON  D  ANREITER,  1730 
SHOWING  THE  OPEN-AIR  THEATRE  IN  THE  PARK,  HELLBRUNN,  NEAR  SALZBURG,  OPENED  IN  1617 
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CRUCIFIXION  :  BY  JACOPO  DEL  CASENTINO  :  ACQUIRED  BY 
THE  OBF.RUN  ART  MUSEUM  THROUGH  DR.  HANNS  SCHAEFFER 


A  CRUCIFIXION  BY 
JACOPO  DEL  CASENTINO 

THE  Oberlin  Art  Museum  has  acquired  a  panel 
painting  of  the  Florentine  trecento  in  the  Crucifixion 
by  Jacopo  del  Casentino  which  has  been  secured 
through  the  gallery  of  Dr.  Hanns  Schaeffer.  It  has  been 
identified  by  Richard  Offner,  who  calls  it  a  'typical 
and  engaging  work'  of  the  master.  Until  recently  it  has 
been  in  a  French  private  collection.  From  its  dimensions 
(17I  by  7 J  inches)  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  part 
of  a  small  diptych  or  triptych  for  private  worship.  The 
painting  of  such  small  tabernacles  was  a  work  for 
which  Jacopo's  contemporary,  Bernardo  Daddi,  was  well 
known,  and  their  popularity  caused  many  painters  of 
that  period  to  be  employed  in  their  production. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  trecento  panel  comes  down  to  the 
present  so  free  from  over-painting  as  the  present  subject, 
and  for  this  reason  the  particular  charm  of  the  tempera 
medium  can  be  well  appreciated;  its  clarity  and  subtlety 
were  unsurpassed  by  the  later  oil  glazes.  The  modulation 
of  tone  in  the  robes  of  St.  John,  which  are  clearly  derived 
from  Gothic  sculpture,  achieves  plasticity  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  flatness  of  effect. 

The  composition  of  four  figures  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  introduced  into  so  narrow  a  space,  would  have 
been  an  uneasy  problem  to  an  artist  who  sought  to 
give  his  work  a  three-dimensional  character.  It  suc- 
ceeds here  through  the  predominantly  linear  quality 
of  the  design,  and  the  unbroken  outline  of  the  group 
which  imparts  a  dignity  to  the  composition. 

While  Jacopo  del  Casentino  is  not  far  removed  from 
Giotto  in  date,  having  first  studied  with  Giotto's  pupil, 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  he  is  not  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
tradition  of  Giotto.  The  new  lyricism  which  entered 
Florentine  painting  at  this  time,  bringing  with  it  a 
lighter  and  more  buoyant  style,  may  have  been  of  Sienese 
derivation,  but  it  became  a  characteristic  of  an  enduring 
phase  of  Florentine  art.  It  was  represented  also  by 
Bernardo  Daddi,  who,  like  Jacopo,  was  a  councillor 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  of  which  they  were  among  the 
initial  members.  Jacopo  was  born  in  Pratovecchio  in 
1 3 10,  and  his  contact  with  Florentine  art  came  through 
his  association  with  Taddeo  Gaddi  at  Casentino,  where 
the  latter  was  painting  at  the  monastery  of  Sasso  della 
Vernia.  A  few  years  later,  according  to  Vasari,  he  went 
with  Giovanni  da  Milano  to  Florence  to  paint  in  the 
service  of  Taddeo.  After  executing  a  number  of  civic 
works,  he  returned  to  Pratovecchio,  to  Casentino,  thence 
to  Poppi  and  Arezzo,  and  while  in  the  latter  city  worked 
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also  is  in  architect,  or,  more  precisely,  .m  engineer, 
in  building  an  aipicduct,  and  tlir  I  onic  Cui/anclli 
whit  li  was  dcstio\ed  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  While 
it  Artv/n,  the  ynnng  Spinello  Aietino  came  imdei 
Ins  influent  c  J.u  opo  died  in  1  ;jHn,  'overwhelmed  with 
years  .mil  toil,'  .is  Yasari  puts  it,  and  was  buried  in 
.1  C.amaldoline  .ilihey  near  his  birthplace. 

I'AIN  I  IMiS  I  R  (  )  M 
FRENCH  COLLECTIONS 

THE  loan  exhibition  of  nineteenth-century  I'm  in  li 
painting  .it  the  Metropolitan  Museum  continu- 
ing until  March  a  3rd  was  assembled  from  French 
Museums  and  private  collections  more  than  a  year  ago 
by  Rence  Huyghc,  curator  of  paintings  at  the  Louvre, 
.mil  scut  first  to  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
other  South  American  cities.  It  was  shown  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  M  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum  be- 
fore arriving  in  New  York.  I  bis  fortunate  event,  which 
has  placed  so  rare  .1  collection  in  sale  keeping  .11  this 
period,  is  especially  appreciated  here,  since  it  has 
brought  together  a  wealth  of  material  from  so  many 
sources.  Eighteen  French  museums,  the  Rijksmuseum, 
and  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Ghent  have  contri- 
buted, as  well  as  private  collectors,  the  number  of 
subjects  being  eighty-three. 

Among  eight  paintings  from  the  Musee  Fahre  .it 
Montpellier  is  Gericault's  portrait  of  Byron  which  is 
illustrated  here  from  a  photograph  kindly  supplied  by 
the  Flick  Art  Reference  Library.  Also  in  the  Mont- 
pellier group  are  two  portraits  of  Alfred  Bruyas,  who 
contributed  so  richly  to  the  museum,  one  of  them  by 
Delacroix,  the  other  by  Courbet.  Bruyas  was  an  early 
patron  of  the  latter,  at  a  time  when  the  artist  was 
violently  attacked  for  his  supposed  proletarian  sym- 
pathies. The  Musee  Carnavalet  contributes  a  portrait 
of  Mine  Recainicr  by  Gerard,  w  hose  success  as  a  por- 
trait painter  under  the  Empire  earned  him  the  title  of 
Baron.  This  honour  was  also  bestowed  upon  Antoinc 
Gros,  whose  revolt  against  Davidian  classicism  is  mani- 
fested in  his  sketch  for  the  Battle  of  Eylau  (in  the 
Louvre)  from  the  collection  of  Mme  Rene  Antonin  of 
Toulouse.  David  himself  is  represented  by  the  portrait 
of  Mile.  Jolly,  lent  by  the  Comedie  franchise,  the 
Joubert  from  Montpellier,  Pins  VII  from  the  Louvre, 
and  the  View  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  painted  during 
his  imprisonment  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 

Gericault  is  represented  by  what  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  his  finest  work,  the  Carabinier  of  the  Louvre, 
as  well  as  by  the  sketch  for  the  history-making  Raft  of 
the  Medusa.  The  famous  Bain  Turc  of  Ingres,  from  the 
Louvre,  is  accompanied  by  his  Stratonice  from  Mont- 
pellier, and  a  portrait  of  Mme.  Gonse  from  Montau- 
ban,  his  birthplace,  where  the  Musee  Ingres  offers  an 


invaluable  commentary  on  his  ail  through  its  wealth 
of  drawings. 

The  earlier  manner  of  Gorot  is  emphasized  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Mantes  from  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
Reims,  the  Mai\on\  Cabasuts  be  longing  to  M.  Christian 
I ,.i/.. ud,  and  /  he  f'orum,  ol  the  Italian  period,  from  the 
Louvre.  Chasscriau's  Andwmeda,  belonging  to  Jean 
Louis  Vatidoyer  ol  Paris,  represents  a  paintei  who 
bridged  the  gull  between  the  classicists  and  tin-  ro- 
mantics, a  feat  in  which  Ingres  himself  had  preceded 
him  in  the  early  years,  and  others,  such  as  Moreau, 
weie  to  prove  not  impossible. 

We  note  a  few  examples  of  the  mid-century  land- 
si  apisis,  Daubigny,  Dupie,  Rousseau  and  Jongkind, 
before  turning  to  the  later  masters,  of  whom,  no  matter 
how  many  exhibitions  are  devoted  to  them,  we  can 
never  have  too  much.  Two  superb  still-lifes  by  Manet, 
Branch  de  /.Has  belonging  to  Hubert  de  Canay,  and  the 
Peonies  of  the  Paul  Valery  collection,  the  portrait  by 
Monet  ol  liis  wife  in  her  garden,  also  ol  the  Canay  col- 
lection, Degas'  Cotton  Market  at  New  Orleans  from  the 
Museum  of  Pan,  Daumier's  'foueurs  d'Kchecs  from  the 
Petit  Palais,  Seural's  sketch  for  The  Circus  from  the 
Louvre,  and  Van  Gogh's /Ju/fe  Montrnartre  from  Amster- 
dam show  the  manifold  aspects  of  French  art  in  a 
period  when  the  individuality  of  the  artist  reached  full 
expression.  Such  a  group  provides  an  occasion  in  these 
days  for  which  wc  may  be  profoundly  appreciative. 


LORD  BYRON  :  BY  J.  L  GfiRICAULT :  MUSEE  FABRE,  MONTPELLIER 
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TEAPOT  BY  NATHANIEL  HURD  OF  BOSTON,  1729-1777  :  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE 
ARMS  OF  GIBBS  :  HOLLIS  FRENCH   COLLECTION   OF   EARLY  AMERICAN  SILVER 


HOLLIS  FRENCH  COLLECTION 
OF  SILVER  FOR  CLEVELAND 

THE  gift  by  Hollis  French  of  a  collection  of  more 
than  two  hundred  pieces  of  early  American  silver 
to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  has  done  for  that 
institution  what  Judge  A.  T.  Clearwater's  collection 
accomplished  for  the  Metropolitan,  and  what  the  Ma- 
bel Brady  Garvan  collection  has  done  for  the  Yale 
Gallery.  Through  a  single  gift,  each  one  of  the  mu- 
seums has  become  a  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  students 
of  American  silver. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  the  work  of  Massachusetts 
silversmiths.  The  Boston  group  begins  with  the  earli- 
est, Hull  and  Sanderson,  who  were  partners,  and  con- 
tinues with  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Edward  Winslow, 
John  Coney,  John  Coburn,  John  Dixwell,  Daniel 
Henchman,  I.  Clark,  Ephraim  Cobb,  Zachariah  Brig- 
den,  George  Hanners,  Daniel  Boyer,  and  Paul  Revere. 
It  represents  those  unusual  families  of  goldsmiths,  Ed- 
wards, Burt  and  Hurd,  the  last  being  the  subject  of  a 
Walpole  Society  publication  of  last  year  written  by 
Mr.  French,  one  only  of  his  many  contributions  to 
scholarship  in  the  field  of  American  silversmithery. 
Although  Boston  was  the  centre  of  the  craft  in  New 
England,  there  were  a  number  of  silversmiths  who  set- 
tled in  the  smaller  towns,  particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The  French  col- 
lection contains  many  examples  from  artisans  in 
Salem,  Concord,  Hingham,  Newburyport,  Dedham, 
Plymouth,  Ipswich  and  Marblehead.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  New  York  silversmiths  present,  and  a  few 
from  Rhode  Island,  Philadelphia  and  Annapolis. 

The  representation  of  Massachusetts  work  is  peer- 
less in  quality.  It  begins  with  a  so-called  'funeral  spoon' 
by  John  Hull  and  Robert  Sanderson,  the  latter  an 


English-trained  silversmith  who  came 
to  Boston  in  1640;  his  touch  is  illus- 
trated in  Jackson's  English  Goldsmiths 
and  their  Marks.  Jeremiah  Dummer,  an 
important  figure  in  the  civic  life  of  his 
day,  who  passed  an  apprenticeship  to 
John  Hull,  is  represented  by  a  trifid-end 
spoon  with  the  handle  joined  to  the 
bowl  by  a  bold  drop,  and  a  pointed 
and  ribbed  rat-tail  surrounded  by 
chased  scroll-work.  John  Coney,  who 
was  probably  taught  by  Dummer,  is 
the  author  of  an  unusual  cup  with  a 
double-scroll  handle.  It  shows  the  IC 
mark  which  he  did  not  use  so  often 
as  the  fleur-de-lys  or  the  'cony'  mark. 
There  is  an  important,  flat-topped 
tankard  by  Edward  Winslow  of  the 
type  which  prevailed  before  1 730  and 
having  at  the  end  of  the  handle  a 
characteristic  cherub's  head,  cast  and  chased,  a  fav- 
ourite motif  of  the  American  silversmiths.  Winslow 
was  the  uncle  and  teacher  of  Moody  Russell,  who 
worked  in  Barnstable,  and  whose  communion  beaker 
has  the  same  inscription  as  the  one  by  the  same  maker 
in  the  Clearwater  collection,  This  belongs  to  ye  Church  of 
Christ  in  Truro. 

As  early  as  1 7 1 5  a  domed-top  tankard  appeared, 
but  the  one  by  Ephraim  Cobb,  which  is  the  first  piece 
of  American  silver  acquired  by  Mr.  French,  is  later  in 
origin,  probably  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 

One  of  the  most  important  families  of  Boston  silver- 
smiths, the  Hurd  family,  is  represented  by  the  globular 
teapot  of  about  1750  by  Nathaniel  Hurd,  which  is  il- 
lustrated. He  is  one  of  the  few  silversmiths  who  is 
known  to  have  done  his  own  engraving,  and  his  in- 
terest in  engraving  in  general  must  have  interfered 
with  his  production  of  silver,  there  being  compara- 
tively few  pieces  by  him  in  existence  compared  with 
the  output  of  his  father,  Jacob,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  Boston  silversmiths.  The  teapot  shows 
expert  craftsmanship  and  is  beautifully  proportioned. 
It  is  engraved  at  the  shoulder  in  the  rococo  manner, 
and  shows  the  arms  of  the  Gibbs  family  in  a  beautifully 
executed  scroll  mantling.  Jacob  Hurd  is  represented 
by  fourteen  pieces  in  the  French  collection,  including 
a  pair  of  salvers,  rare  in  American  silver,  and  three 
creamers,  one  of  them  unusual  in  having  a  cover,  in 
domed  form.  Another,  of  the  type  with  scrolled  feet, 
has  engraving  in  the  trefoil-shaped  panels  on  the  sides. 
One  of  these  panels,  which  are  three  in  number,  shows 
the  Vassal  arms,  and  the  others  have  a  landscape  and 
a  marine  view. 

The  silver  brazier  was  an  important  domestic  vessel 
of  the  Colonies,  although  those  of  copper  or  brass  were 
not  so  common  as  in  Europe.  The  form  used  in  Amer- 
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ica  was  i  pierced  howl  testing  on  .1  frame  supported 
hv  thrrr  feet.  I  lie  piercing  in  the  form  of  foliage  and 
other  designs  was  .1  speciality  w i 1 1 1  the  Boston  silver- 
smiths, an  nnnsnally  line  example  being  our  by  John 
Pot  wine  which  Mr.  French  believes  is  of  the  period 
before  1735  when  he  moved  from  Boston  to  Hartford. 
Braziers  do  not  appear  in  New  York  silver  and  are 
rare  elsew  here. 

There  is  a  ven  unusual  early  caster  by  John  Has- 
tier, one  of  the  I  lugucnot  silversmiths  working  in  New 
York,  although,  like  others  of  this  group,  his  style  does 
not  show  a  French  .1  Hili.it ion  hut  is  based  on  Fnglish 
precedent.  This  cylindrical  caster  with  slightly  taper- 
ing sides  is  derived  from  the  late  Stuart  type.  Hastier 
was  working  in  New  York  in  1  7 Another  early  New 
York  piece  is  a  mug  by  Benjamin  Wynkoop  which 
shows  the  characteristic  twisted  wire  in  the  centre  of 
the  moulded  band  around  the  body  and  at  the  foot. 
A  vcr\  handsome  later  example  of  New  York  silver  is 
the  classically  formed  sugar  bowl  in  the  shape  of  a 
basket,  by  Andrew  or  James  Gordon.  It  is  decorated 
in  bright-cut  engraving  and  shows  the  Johonnot  crest. 


1111.  SCHOOL  OF  FON  I  AINF.BI.FAU 

AN  exhibition  of  almost  forty  w  orks  of  the  School  of 
l  Fontainebleau,  held  by  VVildenstein  &  Co.  in  No- 
vember, included  the  subjects  shown  a  year  ago  in 
their  gallery  in  Paris,  and  served  as  an  introduction 
here  to  a  phase  of 
French  painting  virtu- 
ally unrepresented  in 
American  collections. 
Since  it  is  the  source 
of  certain  later  develop- 
ments in  French  paint- 
ing, especially  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  it 
is  valuable  to  have  had 
this  illustration  of  the 
first  impact  of  the  Re- 
naissancespirit  upon  the 
late  mediaeval  style. 
Under  Renaissance  in- 
fluence, the  Flemish  ele- 
ments in  French  paint- 
ing, as  represented  by 
the  Clouet  family,  ab- 
sorbed something  of  the 
Italian  manner  and 
gave  birth  to  so  idyllic 
a  work  as  Francois'  Bath 
of  Diana  (formerly  in  the 
Metayer  collection) 
here  reproduced.  Na- 


tive French  .11  lists  ,ilso  (.one  under  the  spell  of  the 
Italians  who  were  invited  by  Francis  I,  about  l.^o,  to 
decorate  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  Most  impoi  lanl , 
the  Italians  who  came  into  Fi  a  nee,  Rosso,  Primal  iccio, 
Niccolo  Abbate  and  others,  underwent  a  transforma- 
tion ol  their  own  art  so  that  a  distinctive  school  grew 
up.  Undoubtedly  the  Italian  contribution  was  the 
greatest,  yet  the  work  of  Italians  in  France  took  on  a 
new  c  haracter.  Primaticcio's  exceptionally  charming 
\'fiiu\  ami  Cupid  of  the  exhibition  is  not  entirely  in  the 
Italian  manner  and  it  creates  .111  ideal  for  the  treatment 
of  the  nude  which  was  followed  in  the  school  of  Fon- 
tainebleau for  nearly  a  century.  The  style  of  Fontaine- 
bleau is  ,11  isiiK  1  ,ui(  ;  ii  is  .1  (  i hi  1 1  style,  and  could  "iil\ 
have  developed  in  an  a  I  mosphei  e  of  splendour.  The 
inc  reasing  power  and  wealth  of  the  king  enabled  him 
to  provide  the  setting  in  which  such  an  art  style  could 
develop.  What  might  have  become  merely  theatrical 
in  a  more  prosaic  atmosphere  takes  on  a  genuinely 
Olympian  aspect.  The-  c  lassical  subject  matter  is  not 
interpreted  from  the  Humanist  point  of  view  of  Italy, 
but  becomes  a  court  allegory,  celebrating  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  king,  and  the  beauty  of  a  Madame 
d'Fstampes,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  or  a  Gabriclle  d'Ks- 
Irees.  The  decoration  of  Fontainebleau  continued 
through  the  reigns  of  six  kings,  but  the  style  remained 
consistent. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  cloak  of  anonymity  which 
hides  the  personalities  of  this  school  will  ever  be  lifted 
to  any  great  extent,  although  the  names  of  some  of 
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them  are  known.  To  associate  them  with  definite  works  is 
another  matter.  Vasari  mentioned  among  the  assistants  of  Rosso, 
Lorenzo  Naldino  of  Florence,  one  Francesco  of  Orleans,  Simone 
and  Claudio  of  Paris,  Lorenzo  of  Picardy,  and  especially  Dom- 
encio  del  Barbieri,  all  of  whom,  it  may  be  assumed,  assisted  him 
in  various  phases  of  his  architectural  work  and  as  director  of  court 
fetes  and  pageants.  Painters  mentioned  include  Luca  Penni, 
Leonardo  Fiammingo,  Bartolommeo  Miniati  of  Florence,  Fran- 
cesco Caccianimici  and  Giovanni  Battista  da  Bagnacavallo. 
Primaticcio  was  also  aided  by  the  last  and  by  such  Bolognese 
artists  as  Ruggieri  and  Prospero  Fontana.  His  leading  assistant 
was  Niccolo  del  Abbate  from  Modena,  who  executed  the  great 
Ulysses  gallery  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  This 
artist  was  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  a  large  panel  depict- 
ing water  gods. 

In  the  decorations  for  the  palace  and  in  the  easel  paintings 
of  the  period  the  treatment  of  the  nude  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  French  art,  anticipating  not  only  Boucher  and  Fragonard,  but 
Ingres  and  Renoir.  The  Tepidarium  of  the  present  exhibition  shows 
considerable  northern  influence,  and  together  with  Clouet's  Bath 
of  Diana  illustrates  the  harmonious  union  of  Flemish  and  Italian 
elements.  The  latter  is  especially  successful  in  its  relation  of  figures 
blown  glass  three-mould  sugar  bowl  sold      to  landscape,  and  in  introducing,  by  means  of  the  satyrs  at  the 

FOR    $2,900   :   HOWE   SALE,   PARKE-BERNET  GALL.         fefl.    and   ^   standing  nymph  at  the  right)  a  framework  for  the 

central  group  which  separates  it  from  the  Actaeon  motif,  re- 
presented by  the  mounted  huntsman  at  the  upper  left,  and  the  stag  torn  by  dogs  in  the  distance  at  the  right. 

Such  easel  paintings  as  these  are  all  that  are  left  to-day  to  indicate  the  true  character  of  the  school,  since  the  de- 
corations at  Fontainebleau  have  been  restored  and  overpainted  at  various  times,  particularly  under  Louis  Philippe. 


'HISTORY  IN  PRESSED  GLASS' 


ONE  of  the  finest  collections  of  American  pressed  glass  is  that  of  Mrs.  William  Greig  Walker,  who  brought 
together  the  group  which  recently  passed  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  special 
exhibition,  'History  in  Pressed  Glass.' 

Like  Currier  &  Ives'  prints,  and  like  'Rogers  Groups'  in  sculpture,  American  pressed  glass  has  an  especially 
intimate  relation  to  the  life  of  the  period.  Regardless  of  the  aesthetic  future  of  pressed  glass,  and  its  admirers 
feel  that  this  is  assured,  its  documentary  value  is  inescapable  as  its  designs  provide  a  running  comment  on 
history  as  well  as  taste. 

The  most  important  social  event  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  undoubtedly  the  second 
visit  of  Lafayette  to  America  in  1824-25,  an  occasion 
of  which  the  Staffordshire  potters  took  lucrative  cog- 
nizance. The  earliest  piece  in  Mrs.  Walker's  collection 
is  a  boat-shaped  salt  dish  of  about  1830,  made  by  the 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Co.  The  design  is  a  primi- 
tive version  of  a  'side-wheeler,'  the  Cadmus,  on  which 
Lafayette  made  his  voyage  to  America.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  salt  dish  has  been  simplified  to  Lqfayet,  and 
the  initials  of  the  glass  company  appear  on  the  stern. 
The  Lafayette  salt  and  cup  plate  (an  example  of  the 
latter  is  also  in  the  collection)  were  made  as  early  as 
1827  by  Deming  Jarves  at  Sandwich,  and  are  among 
the  earliest  productions  of  any  design  in  pressed  glass, 
the  patents  for  which  were  taken  out  about  this  time. 

Most  pressed  glass  is  in  the  form  of  table  ware,  and  - 

1       j     .  .  .  .  .  '    _  PRESSED  GLASS  SALT  DISH  :  BOSTON  &  SANDWICH  GLASS  CO. 

the  designs  were  adapted  to  the  various  pieces  of  a      collection  of  mrs.  william  greig  walker,  Brooklyn  mus. 
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DURING   HIS  HKST  TAHITIAN 


complete  service.  Among 
subjects  «'l  later  date  in 
Mis  Walker's  collection  is 
the  well-known  Westward 
Ho!,  a  design  which  was 
inspired  In  the  opening 
up  of  (lie  West ;  it  shows  .1 
kneeling  liuli.ui  .mil  forest 
scene  with  n  deer.  The 
same  theme  suggested  the 
moilel  of  a  covered  wagon, 
of  the  type  which  carried 
so  main  settlers  to  theii 
new  home.  This  rare  piece, 
issued  probably  in  the 
'seventies,  is  the  only  one 
known.  The  Eureka  design 
ol'the  factory  of  the  McKcc 
Ih  others  of  Pittsburgh  was 
suggested  l>\  the  gold  1  ush' 
to  California  in  1 849.  This, 
however,  is  not  pictorial, 
hut  a  geometric  pattern 
w  ith  the  inscription  Eurekta 
on  a  diagonal  hand.  The 
Lincoln  Drape  w  as  .1  memorial  design  issued  in  i8t)(>, 
and  the  Lion  Cable  celehrated  the  laying  of  the  first 
cahle  across  the  Atlantic  in  1858.  A  second  Lion  Cable 
was  issued  as  a  Philadelphia  Centennial  item  in  187*) 
to  commemorate  the  second  cahle  which  was  actually 
laid  in  1867.  The  Polar  Bear  ol'the  Crystal  Class  Co. 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  w  as  suggested  hy  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1  H<»7-  The  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  hrought  out  the  pattern 
with  the  famous  Engine  No.  350  about  1869. 


GAUGUIN'S  T  All  PL I. 1. V  /..  LVDSCAPE 
FOR  THE   FRICS  COLLECTION 

THE  Erick  collection  in  recent  years  has  been 
enriched  by  several  nineteenth-century  French 
paintings.  A  portrait  by  Cezanne  from  his  early  period 
was  acquired  within  the  past  year,  and  recently  the 
Tahitian  Landscape  by  Gauguin,  here  reproduced,  has 
been  added.  Formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Chester 
Beatty,  it  was  acquired  through  the  VVildenstein  Gal- 
leries, and  is  the  first  painting  by  Gauguin  to  enter  the 
collection.  In  the  London  exhibition  of  the  Tragic 
Painters  in  1938  it  was  exhibited  as  Monts  Tahitiens. 

The  subject  was  painted  during  the  artist's  first  visit 
to  Tahiti,  where  he  arrived  in  1891  and  remained 
two  years.  In  this  time  he  painted  his  finest  works, 
some  of  them,  like  the  present  painting,  closely  allied 
to  his  Brittany  landscapes,  and  others  showing  his  re- 
action to  the  psychological  in  the  primitive  life  around 


I'GUIN  Kl.(  INI  IV  \(  01 '  1 1<  1 .1  >  HY  I  hi;  I  KICK  COLLN.  :  PAINTED 
VISIT  \m\  IHB3     l-OKMKKl.Y  IN  MKS.  CHESTI'.R  BKATTY'S  COLLN. 

him,  as  in  the  la  Orana  Maria  in  the  Lewisohn  collec- 
tion. In  none  of  the  latter,  however,  is  he  overwhelmed 
by  the  subjective  point  of  view  to  the  detriment  of  his 
naturally  fluent  decorative  style,  as  in  the  paintings 
executed  alter  his  return  to  Tahiti  in  1896.  This  land- 
scape, with  its  broad,  flat  planes  of  colour  in  green, 
rose  and  heliotrope,  defined  in  rhythmic  lines,  has 
much  in  common  with  such  landscapes  as  the  Stacking 
Hay  of  the  Courtauld  collection  (one  of  the  Brittany 
subjects  of  1889)  and  the  Landscape  with  the  Red  Dog, 
1890,  from  the  collection  of  Maresco  Pearcc. 

By  the  time  Cauguin  began  to  paint  in  Tahiti  he 
had  left  his  experimental  years  far  behind  him.  His 
early  contact  with  Pissarro  and  the  Impressionists, 
leading  to  his  exhibiting  with  them  in  1880  and  1881, 
had  been  that  of  an  amateur.  After  1883  he  began  to 
devote  himself  seriously  to  painting,  and  following  his 
contact  with  the  work  of  Cezanne  in  1888,  and,  about 
the  same  time,  his  study  of  mediaeval  glass,  which  has 
influenced  more  than  one  modern  painter,  he  brought 
his  own  style  to  fruition.  He  instinctively  felt  his  way 
toward  an  architectural  relationship  of  form,  and, 
more  consciously,  toward  an  emotional  expression  of 
his  reaction  to  nature.  Later  he  was  to  lose  his  feeling 
for  landscape  for  its  own  sake,  as  he  became  deeply 
and  morbidly  preoccupied  with  the  native  life  around 
him.  But  in  the  present  subject  the  human  figure  pro- 
vides incidental  colour  and  no  more.  The  scene  was 
one  which  fell  upon  eyes  new  to  its  colour,  grandeur, 
and  dramatic  relationships  of  mountain  and  sky.  Tahi- 
tian Landscape  occupies  a  special  place  in  Gauguin's  art 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 


By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


JANUARY  14TH:  FIRES  OF  LONDON 

ON  the  last  Sunday  night  of  the  year  1940,  the 
citizens  of  London,  looking  from  all  quarters 
towards  the  centre  of  their  ancient  Metropolis, 
witnessed  a  conflagration  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was  the  enemy's 
diabolical  intent,  by  raining  thousands  of  incendiary 
bombs  upon  it,  to  destroy  our  city.  Fortunately  it 
happened  when  both  houses  and  highways  were  least 
populated.  The  clouds  brooding  low  reflected  back 
the  glare  as  though  to  make  the  target  more  conspicu- 
ous. Wreaths  of  smoke  veiled  and  unveiled  St.  Paul's, 
fitfully  revealing  the  Cathedral  in  weird  and  spectacu- 


LONDON'S  GUILDHALL  AFTER  THE  FIRE  OF  DECEMBER  29TH 
10,000    INCENDIARY   BOMBS   WERE    LOOSED    UPON    THE  CITY 


lar  aspects  which  must  have  been  visible  for  miles. 
The  sky  seemed  one  vast  red-hot  dome  through  which 
blazing  stars  poured  incessantly. 

Regrettably  enough,  roof-watchers  had  been  caught 
napping,  and  of  these  there  was  a  great  insufficiency, 
but  the  behaviour  of  the  regular  and  auxiliary  Fire 
Services  was  beyond  praise.  They  fought  unceasingly 
under  the  hail  of  bombs.  To  judge  from  the  heavy 
droning  overhead,  hundreds  of  raiders  must  have 
taken  part  in  the  attack.  Churches,  monuments,  civic 
halls,  warehouses,  hospitals,  newspaper  and  publish- 
ing offices  were  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  within 
a  few  hours.  By  daylight  the  cold,  after-smell  of  fire 
told  us  that  all  had  been  extinguished  save  a  few 
smouldering  buildings  here  and  there. 

The  loss  is  grievous;  incalculable  even,  and  the 
destroyers  have  attempted  further  vandalism,  but 
with  new  measures  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Home 
Security  to  ensure  fire  watching  by  making  it  com- 
pulsory in  every  household,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  be  frustrated.  There  must  be  no  half-hearted 
legislation.  The  Government  has  full  conscriptive 
powers  and  must  not  hesitate  to  use  them. 

Picking  our  way  through  miles  of  trailing  hose- 
pipes and  over  blocks  of  splintered  masonry  the 
following  day  we  gazed  ruefully  upon  the  havoc. 
Nine  churches,  most  of  them  of  great  architectural 
and  historic  interest,  were  destroyed  or  irreparably 
damaged.  Wren's  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  with 
its  precious  Grinling  Gibbons  carvings  and  St.  Ve- 
dast's  are  among  those  utterly  gone.  St.  Bride's,  the 
fairy-like  sentinel  of  Fleet  Street,  still  kept  her  beauti- 
ful spire  erect,  smoke  drifting  from  its  piled  honey- 
comb arches,  and  looked  down  piteously  upon  her 
nave,  a  roofless  ruin.  London's  Guildhall,  dating  from 
141 1,  though  greatly  altered  by  Wren  and  despite 
more  recent  restoration,  still  remained  the  most  im- 
portant hall  erected  by  the  Guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Nothing  but  the  walls  and  the  porch  stand. 
The  marble  statuary  is  shattered,  of  the  giant  figures 
of  Gog  and  Magog  nothing  is  left  but  ashes.  Here  one 
must  gratefully  acknowledge  the  munificence  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  who  has  offered  a  million  pounds  for 
its  rebuilding.  Girdler's  Hall,  dating  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  suffered  its  second  great  fire.  Station- 
ers' Hall  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  and  almost  the  entire 
thoroughfare  of  Paternoster  Row  have  been  devas- 
tated, involving,  besides  the  buildings,  a  further  loss  of 
over  five  million  books.  The  decision  of  the  Publishers' 
Association  to  reorganize  immediately  and  repair  the 
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damage  i  etlccts  the  highest  credit  on  tlir  resolution  and 
caparitv  nl  tin-  London  hook  trade.  Trinity  House, 
on  Town  Mill,  with  its  revered  possessions,  relies  of 
old-time  na\ matins,  some  ol  them  unique,  together 
with  the  greater  part  ol  its  famous  lihrary,  is  anions 
the  buildings  sacrificed  to  thr  Hunnish  Molorh.  All 
w  ill  regret  thr  destruction  ol  Dr.  Johnson's  old  house 
in  (iough  Square  with  its  contemporary  rurniture, 
though  many  ol'  the  relics  escaped.  Farther  west  the 
inner  courts  « it  the  Temple  pi esent  to  the  sight  a  heap 
of  unrci  oimizable  ruins.  Since  then,  Dcvcrcux  Court 
lias  disappeared  in  the  Haines. 

And  vet,  though  w e  sin  rendei  these  mementoes  w  ith 
a  sigh,  'there  n  some  soul  ol  goodness  in  things  evil.' 
Wr  must  accept  tins  view.  Our  town-planners  and 
architects  in  the  future  will  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  lack  of  opportunity.  They  must  rebuild  and 
better.  We  will  have  no  more  city  slums,  no  more 
congested  alleys,  airless  culs-de-sac  and  tat  warrens, 
penis  to  health  and  to  life  itself.  However  much  we 
cherish  the  remains  of  the  past,  there  must  be  no 
vain  regrets.  As  M.  Louis  Hourticq,  a  well-known 
French  authority,  said  many  years  aijo,  A  living  city 
cannot  be  a  museum  of  relics.' 


'ART  MADK  TONGl'K- 
TIED  BY  AUTHORITY 

THERE  is  little  sign  that  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion is  making  effective  use  of  its  powers.  Scores  of 
artists,  able  and  willing  to  show  the  world  what  we 
ate  doing  and  what  is  being  done  to  us,  are  fretting 
and  fuming  at  the  senseless  restrictions  put  upon  them. 
Why  should  they  not  be  permitted  to  show  through 
their  art  the  sacrifices  London  and  other  great  centres 
have  made  in  freedom's  cause?  Such  touching  scenes 
as  we  all  have  witnessed,  in  their  intense  realism  and 
appeal  to  humanity  at  large,  offer  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  historical  painting  of  the  first  order. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  make  the 
nations  pause  before  taking  up  the  terrible  weapons 
of  destruction  again. 

Why,  we  repeat,  should  not  painters  go  about  their 
lawful  occasions?  Nothing  can  suppress  the  artist:  it 
is  futile  to  attempt  to  do  so,  and  such  effort  can  only 
appear  to  future  generations  as  wanton  and  blind 
unreason.  Censor  the  artists'  work  by  all  means;  cut 
out  anything  and  everything  that  might  help  the 
enemy,  but  give  them  what  is  their  rightful  due. 
Surely  it  is  the  function  of  art  to  record  human 
activity  of  whatever  kind,  good  or  evil,  more  especi- 
ally in  this  tremendous  issue.  There  is  no  surer  way  of 
breeding  indifference  to  events  and  encouraging  false 
rumours  than  by  hiding  the  truth. 

Letters  received  by  us  complain  bitterly  of  this 


WREN'S  CHI  RCH  OF  ST.  BKIDK,  FLEET  ST  .  BKFOKE  THE  FIRE 
THE  TOWER,  THOI  (,H  NOW  A  BARE  SHEI.E,  IS  STII.E  STANDING 

dictatorship  on  the  part  of  our  authorities.  One  artist 
of  proved  capacity,  whose  pictures  of  the  last  war 
were  universally  acclaimed,  and  who  is  particularly 
well  equipped  for  his  job,  whose  studio  has  been  badly 
bombed  and  who  devotes  his  nights  to  hospital  work, 
is  left  completely  in  the  cold,  suffering  heart-breaking 
disappointments  and  neglect.  Immediate  use  should 
be  made  of  such  men.  After  all,  it  is  our  war.  The 
arbitrary  selection  of  certain  fortunate  and  fashion- 
able men  has  had  ridiculous  results,  and  the  inade- 
quate representation  of  our  war  effort  at  the  National 
Gallery  Exhibition  has  been  severely  criticized  in 
many  quarters  and  by  all  classes. 

One  is  driven  to  think  that  the  old-time  appoint- 
ment of  'special  artist  at  the  front'  might  well  be 
revived.  He  was  at  least  an  expert  sketcher  who  could 
provide  first-hand  material.  Think  of  the  magnificent 
opportunities  offered  by  the  present  Desert  War,  and 
of  its  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  Carthage  is  being 
revenged.  The  plains  of  Libya  are  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  a  Roman  Imperial  Army.  Readers  of 
Flaubert's  Salammbo  will  recall  the  amazing  descrip- 
tion of  the  hosts  marching  to  the  assault  of  the 
doomed  city  with  their  multitudinous  engines  of  w  ar. 
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ST.  BRIDE'S  CHURCH,  ROOFLESS,  AND  GUTTED  BY  FIRE  AFTER 
THE  RAID  :  THE  FINE  WOODWORK  WAS  COMPLETELY  DESTROYED 


The  ghosts  of  that  army  must  have  seen  with  wonder 
WavelPs  triumphant  legions  advancing  through  sand- 
storms with  the  mighty  equipment  of  a  new  era.  They 
too  had  their  fire-throwers,  but  what  must  be  their 
astonishment  at  the  roaring  and  death-dealing  mon- 
sters which  rule  the  skies  ?* 

'Urbs  antiqua  fuit.'  From  the  distant  headland  of 
Tunis  the  coveted,  does  Mussolini  hear  the  exultant 
shouts  that  utter  his  death-knell?  At  Rome  the  writing 
is  on  the  wall.  Delendus  est  Benito/ 


SCULPTURE  AND  DRAW- 
INGS   BY  ERIC  GILL 

THE  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  owns  a  quite 
extensive  collection  of  works  by  the  late  Eric  Gill, 
A.R.A.  These  have  been  placed  on  view  in  Room  74 
to  form  a  memorial  exhibition. 

Beyond  everything  Eric  Gill  was  a  past  master  of 
beautiful  lettering.  Based  on  the  finest  Roman  models, 
by  rare  perception  and  constant  study,  Gill  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  most  learned  and  most  perfect 
designer  of  letters  in  our  time.  His  taste  was  impec- 

*  It  is  a  strange  reflection  that  a  mere  generation  ago  the 
armies  of  the  nations  were  less  mechanized  than  those  of  two 
thousand  years  ago. 


cable,  his  sense  of  proportion  exquisite.  One  would 
suspect  him  to  have  been  a  profound  student  of 
geometry.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  a  strong  sense  of 
geometry  was  in  him,  as  his  various  writings  and 
carvings  in  Hoptonwood  stone,  both  incised  and  in 
relief,  testify.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  satisfying 
and  grateful  to  the  eye  are  these  finely  spaced  and 
proportioned  inscriptions.  And  as  a  stone-cutter  he 
had  no  equal. 

In  his  sculpture,  Gill  kept  the  human  figure  rather 
too  tightly  in  check.  His  skill  was  restricted,  and  per- 
haps his  knowledge  of  this  most  difficult  subject 
within  the  range  of  the  artist  lacked  something  or 
came  too  late  to  him.  His  figures  never  come  to  life. 
Probably  he  took  too  literally  the  view  that  the  art  of 
stone-carving  implies  a  subordination  to  the  material. 
'Monumental'  quality  can  be  overdone,  as  witness 
Gill's  groups  on  Broadcasting  House,  rigid  as  death, 
instead  of  being  the  crowning  glory  and  focus  of  an 
architectural  ensemble.  Gill  was  certainly  no  model- 
ler. The  many  drawings  and  studies  for  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  in  Westminster  Cathedral  show  the  intense 
earnestness  of  his  character.  They  are  nevertheless  a 
mason-cutter's  drawings,  in  which  everything  else  is 
virtually  sacrificed  to  pure  line,  with  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  relief.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  one  or 
two  of  these  drawings,  slightly  curving  cross-lines  in 
red  chalk,  indicating  the  amount  of  relief  he  would 
permit  himself.  How  he  'thought  in  stone'  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  careful  drawing  he  made  of  the  north 
transept  of  Chartres  Cathedral — 'a  stone  for  stone 
record  of  its  structure,'  he  called  it. 

Gill's  black  and  white  woodcuts — especially  those 
representing  black  figures  with  white  line  on  flowered 
white  backgrounds — have  a  distinguished  quality  of 
pattern  and  are  the  better  balanced.  These  have  an 
affinity  with  Greek  black-figured  vase  paintings.  To 
sum  up,  Gill's  work  is  often  austere  to  the  point  of  bare- 
ness, yet  in  all  there  is  a  hidden  fire  that  kindles  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  and  bespeaks  the  genuine  artist. 

Eric  Gill  was  the  author  of  many  books  and  pamphlets 
in  which  he  expounded  his  philosophy  of  art.  They 
contain  much  stimulating  thought  and  many  pithy 
sayings.  A  further  exhibition  of  his  engravings  and 
woodcuts  has  been  held  at  the  Redfern  Gallery. 

AN  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT  HONOURED 

A SIGNAL  honour  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  who  has  been  approved  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  as  the  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  Architecture  in  1941  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Mr. 
Wright  holds  undisputed  rank  as  the  greatest  of  living 
American  architects. 


s<  >MI,   I  (  >PICS  Ol   Till',  MOMKNT 


I  lis  en  l\  training  as  ■«n 
rngincri  .il  Wisconsin  Uni- 
\(iMl\  no  il« till >t  I. lid  the 
loundalions  of  liis  future 
successes  .mil  tilled  llilll  to 
place  his  nilts  .is  planner 
and  designer  ,»t  the  service 
of  the  new  developments  in 
architecture.  So  modern  is 
Ins  outlook  and  his  grasp  ol 
pi  rscnt-da\  nerds  that  it  is 
hard  to  hclic\  e  that  Ins  In  si 
building  was  erected  .is  l.u 
hack  as  in  1HH7.  This  took 
die  form  ol  .1  school  for 
two  enterprising  aunts  w  ho 
were  pioneer  educational- 
ists Met  ween  iHooaud  H)io 
he  had  evolved  that  style 
now  designated  as  "Prairie 
Architect  tire."  c  h  a  1  ac  t  er  - 
i/ed  hv  low-pitched  build- 

Ingi  with  strongly  d  c  - 

veloped  horizontals  and 
deep  overhanging  eaves. 

Thistvpc  leached  its  apogee  with  ihrRnbir  House  oiKp  »H, 
and  the  settlement  at  Taliesin  in  Wisconsin  (a  school 
of  architecture  under  his  ow  n  direction).  Another  im- 
portant house  ol  this  period  was  this  Coonlcy  House. 


//Us    I  /'  / '  >A-  V   /\   II  I H  lIMh  :  II V  SIK  Mt'lKHKAD  BONK  :  BRITISH  WAR  AKTISTS'  KXHIHITION 


Wright's  most  valuable  contribution  to  architec- 
ture, however,  is  what  is  known  as  'open  planning,' 
wherein  solid  structural  subdivisions  are  so  reduced 
that  rooms  merge  into  one  another  and  into  the  open 
air,  a  most  desirable  accessory 
to  the  amenities  of  modern  life. 

Other  buildings  by  Wright 
arc  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokyo, 
which  withstood  thegrrat  earth- 
quake unharmed,  the  Millard 
House  of  1 920  with  its  novel  and 
ingenious  useofthe  pre-cast  con- 
crete block  system.  Since  1930 
Wright's  achievements  include 
Falling  Water,  near  Pittsburg,  the 
Ardmore  Houses,  the  Jacob  House, 
the  S.  C.  Johnson  Company's  block 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Broadacres  City. 

THE  two  illustrations  on  this 
page  are  Sir  Muirhead 
Bone's  H.M.S.  Victory  in  War- 
time, showing  Nelson's  famous 
flagship  in  dry  dock,  on  view  at 
the  National  Gallery  Exhibition 
of  British  War  Artists,  and  Mr.  CI. 
R.  W.  Nevinson's  brilliant  paint- 
ing of  Mont  Nevin,  Loch  Lomond, 
shown  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street. 


MONT  NEVTN,  LOCH  LOMOND  :  BY  C  R.  W.  NEVINSON  :  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 
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THE  IRON  MAIDEN  OF  NURNBERG 

{Continued from  page  55) 

chamber  described  by  Pearsall.*  Some  of  the 
less  sensational  objects,  such  as  the  heads- 
man's swords  and  the  'branks,'  were  unques- 
tionably genuine,  but  the  majority  were  the 
productions  of  a  local  factory  which  special- 
ized in  the  reproduction  of  anything  from 
'Gothik'  armour  to  Renaissance  furniture. 
This  collection  was  the  property  of  the  Niirn- 
berg  antique-dealer  Geuder,  who  seemingly 
owned  the  factory  (J.  P.  Priem:  Number ger 
Sagen  und  Geschichten,  1870,  n.  on  p.  no). 

In  May  1890  the  whole  of  this  collection, 
including  the  'Iron  Maiden,'  was  purchased 
by  J.  Ichenhauser  of  68,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  on  behalf  of  the  then  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Talbot,  and  exhibited  first  at  the 
Maddox  Street  Galleries,  London,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1 891 ,  and  in  the  following  year  at  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester  (JV.  &  Q.,  8  S„ 
II,  p.  210).  Lord  Shrewsbury's  collection  or 
one  of  a  similar  character  was  touring  the 
country  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  1895  the  exhibition,  under  the  title 
of  The  Great  Panopticum  Museum,  was  on 
view  at  35,  Leicester  Square,  but  the  engines 
of  torture,  including  the  'Iron  Maiden,'  were 
now  said  to  be  'the  authentic  instruments  of 
that  dreadful  institution,'  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition (No.  vii).  The  loss,  however,  of  this 
priceless  assortment  of  old  iron  caused  a 
considerable  outcry  not  only  in  Nurnberg 
but  throughout  Germany.  This  was  swiftly 
stifled.  Other  engines  equally  authentic  were 
promptly  furnished  by  the  same  factory  that 
had  produced  the  first  lot,  and  everybody  was 
satisfied.  These  are  the  instruments  now  in 
the  Fiinfeckige-Turm  at  Nurnberg. 

The  'Iron  Maiden'  of  St.Donat's  is  entirely 
free  from  any  structural  restoration.  She  is  to- 
day almost  exactly  as  she  was  discovered  by 
Pearsall  in  1834.  Though  she  has  lost  her 
lower  barbet  much  of  her  original  paint  still 
remains  upon  her  cloak.  Her  face  has,  how- 
ever, been  repainted,  and  Mr.  Hearst,  wise  in 


*  The  first  English  visitor  to  Nurnberg  to  notice  the  'Maiden' 
was  the  author  of  the  article  in  Chambers'1  s  Journal  for  1863. 
He  assumed  that  the  'Maiden'  then  on  view  was  that  from 
Feistritz. 


the  ways  of  thrill-seeking  visitors,  has  had  her 
fangs  drawn — the  spikes  have  been  removed 
from  the  interior  of  the  figure — lest  perchance 
Bram  Stoker's  gruesome  story  might  become 
even  more  horrid  reality. 

Let  us  hope  in  her  present  harmless  state 
this  bloody,  soulless  monster  may  be  pro- 
phetically emblematic  of  the  Germany  of  the 
near  future. 


STYLE  IN  DRAWING 

{Continued from  page  6f) 

painted  tone  and  colour. 

Our  last  example  shows  a  pen  drawing  for- 
tified with  monochrome  wash  that  has  in  it 
the  quality  of  space,  of  light,  of  air,  which 
many  painters  could  not  achieve  with  the 
elaboration  of  oil  paints.  It  is  by  Rembrandt 
( 1 606-1 669)  and  believed  to  be  a  'portrait'of 
his  son  Titus's  nurse.  By  the  fewest  but  the 
most  subtle  means  the  paper  seems  to  have 
been  converted  into  illuminated  space.  Nor 
is  the  illusion  destroyed  by  the  naked  pen- 
lines  of  the  second  figure.  Is  it  Rembrandt 
himself  and  what  he  saw  in  a  mirror :  the 
back-view  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
talking?  The  back-view  of  the  plump 
woman  'oozing'  out  of  her  fur-trimmed  fin- 
ery was  to  him  worth  recording  in  its  particu- 
larity both  as  regards  the  person  and  the  sun- 
lit moment. 

Such  a  conception  of  art  is  in  stark  opposi- 
tion to  Michelangelo's  which,  true  to  its  clas- 
sical inspiration,  was  only  interested  in  the 
general  and  the  timeless.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  this  drawing  by  Rembrandt  was 
begun  and  finished  within  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes;  yet  so  nicely  is  the  figure  placed,  so 
skilful  the  few  penlines,  so  carefully  weighed 
the  few  tones  of  bistre  wash  that  the  illusion  of 
chiaroscuro  is  complete  whilst  the  line  and  wash 
scribbles  of  the  background  knit  the  whole  into 
a  complete  architectural  design.  This  is  truly 
an  allegretto  lively  and  serene. 

Six  drawings  in  monochrome — yet  how 
different  each  is  from  the  rest;  each  has  its 
own  style  because  each  belongs  to  an  artist  of 
pronounced  individuality — and 

'Le  style  c'est  rhomme.' 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

Tht  Editor  incites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  hf  dots  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  In  n  fee  of  one  guinea  In  (over  the  costs. 


PORTRAIT  BY  AIWIAI.N  KKY 
QUERY  (No.  1,045) 


I 'OK  IK  AIT  BY  APRIAEN  KKY.  IM4  8J»   NAM  K  ol  SITTKR  WANTKO 


<l«  s(  rihed  ,is  early  'fencing  masks'  despite  the  circum- 
stance (hat  this  devic  e  was  entirely  unknown  in  Inf- 
late Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth  Centuries,  to 
which  period  thry  very  obviously  belong.  Actually 
they  were  worn  by  mounted  travellers,  (lie  lattice  ol 
iron  bars  being  covered  externally  with  black  or 
coloured  velvet.  No  lining  was  seemingly  used,  and 
one-  spec  imen  in  Mr.  K  W.  Symonels'  collection  is 
heavily  gilded  on  the-  inside-.  A  .similar  metal  frame- 
work lierjuently  lined  the-  traveller's  hat  and  double  t. 
Such  'secrets'  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  violence 
which  often  followed  the  command  to  'stand  and  de- 
liver' when  made-  cither  by  footpads  or  by  the  dis- 
banded soldiery  who  infested  all  the  highways  of 
northern  Europe  during  and  after  the  Spanish  wars. 
The  construction  of  these  vizards  is  very  ingenious. 
With  their  manifold  openings  they  would  clearly 
afford  no  protection  against  a  thrust,  but  the  bars  arc- 
so  disposed  that  the  face  is  protected  from  cuts  de- 
livered from  any  angle.  C.R.B. 


Sir,  1  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  can  identify  the 
subject  of  the  above  portrait  by  Adriaen  Thomas  Key. 
It  is  in  oil,  signed  with  the  painter's  monogram,  that 
of  the  sitter,  sek,  aetat  56,  and  dated  mert  (march) 
17,  1574.  The  size  of  the  panel  is  18  in.  by  12A. — 
J.  R.  Cookson,  99,  Highgate,  Kendal. 


NOTE  ON  AN  IRON  RIDING  MASK 

Masks,  or  more  correctly  vizards,  since  they  con- 
cealed the  entire  face  of  the  w  earer,  similar  to  the  ex- 
ample here  illustrated  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hearst,  were  at  one  time  almost  invariably  labelled 
'executioners'  masks.'  On  other  occasions  they  were 


AN  IRON  RIDING  MASK  IN  MR.  W.  R.  HEARSTS  COLLECTION 
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BRANGWYN:  A  STUDY  OF  GENIUS  AT  CLOSE 
QUARTERS 

By  Philip  Macer- Wright 

(With  23  illustrations) 

(London  and  Melbourne:  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1  os.  6d.  net) 

FEW  awards  to  artists  appear  in  His  Majesty's 
New  Year  list  of  honours.  Therefore  the  knight- 
hood bestowed  on  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  shines 
the  more  conspicuously.  It  is  a  belated  recognition. 
Brangwyn  can  boast  of  more  academic  honours  and 
degrees  than  any  other  half-dozen  artists  put  together. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  he  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  living  British  painters,  an  opinion  shared 
by  many  of  his  own  countrymen.  Our  admiration 
goes  out  to  this  indefatigable  genius,  the  Veronese  of 
our  time.  His  complete  oeuvre  as  a  decorative  painter, 
his  amazing  fertility,  his  inventiveness  and  skill  as  a 
craftsman  in  so  many  forms,  are  unmatched  outside 
the  days  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  certain  mystery  envelops  Brangwyn.  To  the  out- 
side world  he  is  a  recluse.  Steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
ideals  and  working  on  his  vast  and  endless  under- 
takings, he  neither  appears  in  public  nor  attends 
social  functions.  His  personality  shining  through  his 
powerful  achievements  and  through  certain  legends — 
most  of  which  as  he  himself  says  are  pure  fantasy — is 
none  the  less  as  well-known  to  the  public  and  more 
impressive  than  that  of  any  social  lion  of  the  day. 
Yet  so  few  have  penetrated  his  seclusion  and  so  little 
is  known  of  his  intimate  life  that  we  are  thankful  to 
Mr.  Macer- Wright  for  shedding  a  little  light  on  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  the  Hermit  of  Ditchling.  Since 
his  biography  has  been  undertaken  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  subject  himself  and  even  with  his  collabora- 
tion, we  may  be  sure  of  its  veracity.  Here  is  Brangwyn 
to  the  life  without  frills  or  embellishments. 

What  has  made  Brangwyn  the  great  painter  of  our 
time  and  what  we  feel  instinctively  will  cause  his 
name  to  endure  is  this  same  unflinching  veracity  in 
all  his  ideals  and  his  outlook.  Take  the  great  canvases 
dedicated  to  the  multifarious  aspects  of  human  en- 
deavour. Whilst  ennobling  the  labourer,  Brangwyn 
depicts  him  with  the  utmost  realism.  It  is  truth  to 
type  in  every  figure  or  class  of  figure  drawn  upon 
which  renders  his  work  so  vital,  so  expressive.  He  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  muscular  action,  that  toil 
and  labour  develop  strength  and  strength  gives  ease 
and  grace.  Any  observant  person  can  see  for  himself 
the  unconscious  ease  and  the  perfect  poise  of  the 
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navvy  and  the  stevedore  at  work  and  the  harmony  of 
their  movements. 

Mr.  Macer-Wright  tells  the  story  of  Brangwyn's 
decorations  for  the  House  of  Lords,  commissioned  by 
Lord  Iveagh,  and  their  ultimate  rejection  through  the 
senseless  misunderstanding  of  one  or  two  men.  Few 
can  ever  have  been  called  upon  to  bear  so  heavy  a 
disappointment,  yet  Brangwyn  took  it  with  the  ut- 
most stoicism.  As  things  are  they  are  probably  in  a 
better  and  safer  place. 

Mr.  Macer-Wright's  book  is  almost  certainly  the 
only  first-hand  record  of  Sir  Frank's  life  "that  we  are 
likely  to  have,  and  therefore  all  the  more  valuable. 
Yet  there  are  one  or  two  trifling  lapses  for  which, 
perhaps,  he  is  not  responsible  and  which  may  be 
attributed  to  faulty  recollection  on  the  part  of  his 
subject,  since  they  refer  to  early  days.  We  may  be 
pardoned  offering  these  few  corrections,  justified  by 
personal  knowledge  of  certain  familiar  figures  and 
surroundings.  Manresa  Street,  Chelsea  was,  and  still 
is.  known  as  Manresa  Road  and  certainly  never  was  a 
brief  cul-de-wc,  but  an  open  thoroughfare  joining  the 
King's  Road  to  the  Fulham  Road  via  Trafalgar 
Square.  Albert  Toft,  the  well-known  sculptor,  is  twice 
wrongly  mentioned  as  Alfred  Toft.  In  the  group  of 
Chelsea  artists  (1889)  facing  p.  57  the  tall  bearded  I 
figure  to  the  left  described  in  the  caption  as  Bauer  is 
Conrad  Buhrer,  sculptor,  and  brother-in-law  to  the 
late  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A. 

This  book  depicts  a  great  and  generous  man  whose 
benefactions  to  his  brother  artists  are  countless  and 
whose  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all. — H.G.F. 

ROGER  FRY:  A  BIOGRAPHY 
By  Virginia  Woolf 
(London:  The  Hogarth  Press.  12s.  6d.  net) 

TO  review  a  biography  avowedly  undertaken  as  an 
eulogium  requires  a  dual  determination;  neither  to 
be  beguiled  into  undue  admiration  for  its  subject  nor 
to  tilt  the  balance  of  judgment  against  it.  As  depicted 
by  Mrs.  Woolf,  Roger  Fry  appears  as  a  paragon  of  all 
the  artistic  virtues.  But  as  Thackeray  once  said,  'There 
is  a  reverse  to  this  gold  medal.'  We  have  long  held  the 
view  that  Fry  was  a  perverted  critic  and  a  man  of 
extremely  misguided  opinions.  As  a  consequence, 
however  honest  his  intentions,  the  ill  which  he  wrought 
has  outweighed  the  good.  He  was  a  whole-hearted 
enthusiast  for  any  phase  of  art  or  life  that  attracted 
him.  This  Mrs.  Woolf  makes  abundantly  clear,  but 
enthusiasm   is   not  justification.    Because   of  this 
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enthusiasm  In-  would  champion  .«n\  rausi  lli.il  ap 
pealed  to  him  ami  in  mk  Ii  <  .im-s  would  be  ever  ready 
to  til nl  exc  uses  lor  incapacity.  It  is  true  that  during 
his  lifetime  and  in  his  own  circle  he  exerc  ised  ureal 
influence,  was  highly  successful  in  dressing  his  shop 
windows  and  as  an  impicsatio  h.id  considerable 
ingenuity.  We  think,  nevertheless,  that  his  influence  is 
dwindling  and  will  eventually  disappear.  Mere  is  one 
of  his  specious  hut  fallacious  arguments.  Of  the 
second  Post -Impressionist  Exhibition  (191a)  he  wrote, 
'It  is  not  the  object  of  these  artists  to  exhibit  their 
skill  or  proclaim  their  knowledge  but  oidy  to  attempt 
to  express  by  pictorial  and  plastic  form  (italics  ours) 
certain  spiritual  experiences  and  in  conveying  these 
ostentation  of  skill  is  likely  to  be  even  mot  e  fatal  than 
downright  incapacity  .  .  .  they  wish  to  make  images 
which  by  the  clearness  of  their  logical  structure  and 
by  their  closely-knit  unity  of  texture,  shall  appeal  to 
our  disinterested  and  contemplative  imagination  with 
something  of  the  same  vividness  as  the  things  of  actual 
life  appeal  to  our  prac  tical  activities."  Did  one  ever 
hear  such  preposterous  nonsense  ?  Whatever  of  sound- 
ness may  be  implied  in  the  argument  is  not  new; 
indeed,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  here  it  is  once  again 
used  as  an  excuse  for  abject  incompetence.  Who  on 
earth  wants  'expression  by  pictorial  and  plastic  form' 
by  those  who  have  no  skill  in  either  ?  Over  and  over 
again  1'iv's  sophistries  are  unwittingly  exposed  in 
Mrs.  Woolf's  pages. 

As  for  the  Omega  workshops,  they  must  be  written 
down  a  failure.  Fry's  best  artists  quarrelled  with  and 
left  him  w  ithin  four  months  of  the  opening.  But  let  us 
quote  from  Mrs.  Woolf's  book.  'It  is  time,'  said  Mr. 
Fry,  'that  the  spirit  of  fun  was  introduced  into  furni- 
ture and  fabrics.'  When  an  interviewer  was  puzzled 
by  the  long  waists,  bulging  necks  and  short  legs  of  the 
figures  (in  a  painting  on  a  screen),  'but  how  much  wit 
there  is  in  those  figures,'  said  Mr.  Fry.  'Art  is  signifi- 
cant deformity.'  On  the  very  next  page  we  read  of  his 
products.  'Cracks  appeared.  Legs  came  off.  Varnish 
ran.'  Here  we  suppose  is  where  the  'fun'  came  in. 
How  amusing  for  his  customers!  In  another  place  he 
says,  'At  the  last  I  found  I'd  forgotten  to  put  handles 
on  [Madame  Vandervelde's]  dishes.'  And  again,  'I'm 
afraid  the  varnish  has  rather  a  bad  effect  on  the 
tempera  red  lead.  It  seemed  to  run  and  clot  in  places 
in  a  way  I've  never  seen.  But  it  isn't  serious  unless  you 
look  close'  (our  italics  again).  What  brilliant  crafts- 
manship! We  can  only  suppose  that  'ostentation  of 
skill'  would  again  have  been  'fatal'  to  their  perfection 
as  works  of  art. 

A  little  later  on  we  learn  that  Fry  was  so  pleased 
with  the  French  peasants  of  Provence  that  they 
'behave  to  one  exactly  as  equals,  and  then  they  all 
seem  to  be  artists  in  a  way.'  How  different  from  'the 
ignorant  Philistines,  the  British  public  and  Bird's 
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Custard  Island.'  Yet  immediately  afterwards  we  find 
him  girding  because  at  Aix,  'the  holy  place,'  he  could 
not  discover  a  single  soul  interested  in  Cezanne.  The 
gardener  at  the  great  man's  house  had  never  even 
heard  of  him  and  the  shopkeepers  at  Aix  could  'only 
remember  an  old  man  who  was  rather  cracked.'  So 
much  for  these  intelligent  artist  peasants.  Of  Fry's 
work  as  a  painter  Mrs.  Woolf  refers  to  an  obsession 
which  speaks  volumes.  'Art  was  impossible  in  Eng- 
land: nobody  bought  his  pictures.'  Here  is  vanity  in 
excelsis. 

What  a  pity  that  he  did  not  take  to  heart  his  own 
utterance,  'Why  bother  about  second-rate  and  third- 
rate  stuff  because  it's  new? 'To  many  of  us  Roger 
Fry  appears  both  as  the  playboy  of  the  art  world  and 
as  a  bamboozled  highbrow. — H.G.F. 

CORN  COUNTRY 
By  C.  Henry  Warren 
(With  numerous  illustrations) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Limited.  10s.  6d.  net) 

IF  not  exactly  propaganda,  this  may  be  described  as 
a  story  with  a  moral  consistently  implicit:  to  wit, 
that  'the  soil  is  not  a  factory  that  can  work  three  eight- 
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hour  shifts  in  a  day  at  peak  production:  it  is  a  living 
thing  that  will  only  respond  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
served'  (italics  ours).  The  quotation  is  from  Lord 
Lymington,  of  whose  Famine  in  England  Mr.  Warren  is 
evidently  a  whole-hearted  admirer:  for  he  quotes  him 
textually  again  and  again.  His  avowed  object  is  'to 
present  a  picture  of  corn-production  in  this  country 
(its  tradition,  its  history  and  its  present  unfortunate 
status)  which  shall  stimulate  general  awareness  of  this 
neglected  aspect  of  our  heritage.'  Incidentally  he  aims 
at  explaining  how  the  change  over  from  Open  Field 
cultivation  to  Enclosure  and  so  from  subsistence  farm- 
ing to  farming  for  profit  has  contributed  powerfully  to 
this  neglect.  In  the  main  this  book  sets  out  to  set  forth 
the  traditional  methods  of  agriculture  that  culminated 
in  the  'High  Farming'  of  whose  declining  days  there 
are  contemporaries  still  living. 

This  is  a  work  that  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
Coke  of  Norfolk,  Cobbett,  Lord  Ernie  and  A.  G. 
Street.  Lacking  Cobbett's  truculent  force,  the  author 
has  instead  a  persuasiveness  which  I  find  infinitely 
engaging.  I  confess  myself  quite  devoid  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject;  yet  first-hand  if  casual 
acquaintance  with  the  situation  in  Germany  between 
1 918  and  1920  left  a  strong  impression  on  me  of  the 
salutary  influence  on  that  nation  of  a  vigorous  peasant 
class  as  yet  immune  from  the  urban  virus.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  about  Corn  Country  a  pervasive  charm 
which  in  these  dubious  times  is  definitely  refreshing. 

Like  all  the  kindred  series — Books  on  Farming,  The 
English  Heritage,  The  Face  of  England,  etc. — the  present 
volume  is  a  typical  Batsford  Book:  the  illustrations 
are  as  satisfactory  in  quality  as  in  discrimination. 
Personally  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  those  culled 
from  the  ever  delightful  Luttrell  Psalter  may  have 
appealed  to  the  author  hardly  less  than  the  very  ex- 
cellent photographs.  Who  could  ever  tire  for  instance 
of  that  on  p.  9  of  the  windmill  with  miller,  client  and 
comically  grim  watch-dog.  The  'Prologue,'  by  the  way, 
with  its  account  of  'Mr  Smith's'  mill  gives  the  book  a 
send  off  from  whose  spell  the  reader  never  quite  breaks 
free.  In  a  word  Mr.  Warren  shows  how  unpractical  in 
the  last  resort  has  proved  the  policy  which  has  sacri- 
ficed the  poetry  and  wholesomeness  of  farming  to  big 
business  and  quick  returns. — F.M.K. 

THE  GREATER  ENGLISH  CHURCH  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES 

By  Harry  Batsford  and  Charles  Fry 
(With  numerous  illustrations) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Limited.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  book  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  G.  G.  Coulton,  a 
circumstance  that  to  many  readers  will  go  far  to 
explain  a  certain  recurring  under-current  of  parti-pris 


which  some  may  find  distasteful.  If  we  refuse  to  be 
diverted  into  controversial  byways,  however,  we  shall 
not  grudge  The  Greater  English  Church  its  due  meed  of 
praise:  concise,  thorough  and  informative.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  that  straightforward  simplicity  which  is  only 
met  with  where  sound  knowledge  has  been  thoroughly 
digested:  we  are  unaware,  that  is,  of  any  effort  in 
absorbing  or'  imparting.  The  unusually  favourable 
conditions  of  their  peculiar  milieu  give  the  authors  a 
rare  advantage  in  dealing  with  their  subject.  The  scope 
of  the  work  may  be  succinctly  indicated  by  the  mere 
titles  of  the  chapters:  I.  How  it  was  built.  II.  How  it 
was  used.  III.  How  it  was  planned.  IV.  How  it  was 
designed.  V.  How  it  was  furnished.  I  know  of  no  book 
which  quite  covers  the  same  ground :  certainly  not  in 
anything  like  the  same  handy  form.  Possibly  the  need 
for  condensation  has  for  once  (it  is  by  no  means  the 
rule)  resulted  in  sharpness  of  definition. 

To  many  readers  the  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
series — The  English  Heritage — to  which  this  work  be- 
longs will  be  familiar.  It  is  doubtless  only  the  scale  on 
which  this  and  kindred  series  have  been  planned 
which  allow  Messrs.  Batsford  to  maintain  so  high  a 
standard  of  production  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  pur- 
chaser. In  this  instance  the  illustrations  are  equal  in 
quality  to  the  best  of  its  companion  volumes,  although 
they  number  164! 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  such  churches  to 
me  are  the  various  furnishings;  in  particular  the 
statuary  and  the  stained  glass.  Personally  I  cannot 
feel  that  fifteenth-century  glass  approaches  the 
breath-taking  glory  of  the  twelfth  to  thirteenth-century 
glass  as  it  filters  the  setting  sun  at  Canterbury  or 
Chartres.  In  view  of  the  persistence  of  popular  mis- 
conception, the  authors  are  well  advised  in  insisting 
on  the  polychromatic  character  of  our  churches  before 
they  had  been  dimmed  in  deference  to  modern 
taste.  'Practically  every  feature  .  .  .  was  subjected  to  a 
colouring  and  gilding  process  about  which  there  were 
no  half  measures  whatever.  ...  In  a  word  the  interior 
of  a  mediaeval  church  blazed  with  colour.'  To  our 
unaccustomed  eyes  such  an  effect  would  seem  intoler- 
ably garish.  Perhaps  its  nearest  surviving  analogue 
would  be  the  roundabouts  at  a  fair. — F.M.K. 


ENGLISH  LAKELAND 
By  Doreen  Wallace 
(With  numerous  illustrations) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Limited.  8s.  6d.  net) 

WHILE  local  patriotism  may  dispute  over  which 
part  of  England  best  typifies  the  beauty  of  the 
English  scene,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
which  is  most  adventurous.  Where  water  combines 
with  wood  and  mountain  the  result  is  inevitably 
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romantic,  .»ml  sut  h  a  landscape  together  with  its 
people  will  Iw  the  last  to  submit  to  ihe  inroadl  of 
'progren.'  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  attached  to  pro- 
gress ili.it  the  avenge  Englishman  nowadays  lends  to 
tliink  of  Lam  ashire  hi  dims  of  \S  n  rathrr  than 
Windermere.  1  know  that  I,  familiar  from  youth  with 
the  charm  of  thr  Rihble  and  I  loddci  %  illr\s,  u.is  slow 
to  realize  that  the  same  county  enclosed  the  greater 
part  ol  Windermere  and  the  whole  ol  Eslhwaitc  Water 
ami  Coniston. 

Although  Miss  Wallace  is  more  widely  known  as  a 
successful  novelist,  this  is  not  her  first  excursion  into 
this  held,  having  already  contributed  to  the  same 
series  a  volume  on  i.ast  Ariglia.  This  I  have  not  seen, 
but  the  present  essay  invites  one  to  make  good  the 
omission  .is  oppottunit\  offers.  I  lere  she  has  the  great 
advantage  of  w  riting  of  her  native  country,  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood  and  early  youth.  She  is  at  home  there 
and  does  the  hououis  most  efficiently. 

I  confess  that  to  me  the  grandeur  of  the  greater 
lakes  is  largely  impaired  by  the  self-conscious  efforts 
to  convert  it  into  a  'tourist's  paradise.'  Such  an  ex- 
ample of  Victorian  exploitation  as  the  modern 
Keswick — it  was  not  alwass  so  does  much  to  spoil 
one's  appetite  for  Drrw  cutwater.  How  one  appreciates 
by  contrast  the  enlightened  policy  which  .it  Killarney 
lias  made  of  the  lakes  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  I  re- 
member how  my  first  memories  of  Niagara  many 
years  ago  were  ruined  by  the  innumerable  souvenir- 
shops,  eating  houses,  etc.,  that  were  (  toweled  together 
on  the  very  edge  ol  either  bank  of  the  Falls. 

As  with  the  remainder  of  this  excellent  series  the 
illustrations  are  as  excellent  as  they  are  numerous. 
The  author  has  made  the  district,  its  people  and  their 
ways  live  for  us.  Not  the  least  engaging  chapter  is  that 
devoted  to  'Dialect,  Customs  and  Superstitions.'  And 
here  I  miss  any  reference  to  the  curious  terminology 
employed  in  counting  sheep  in  the  Cumbrian  dales.  I 
recall  in  the  last  w  ar  how  an  officer  on  the  West  Front 
turned  this  to  account  in  evading  the  military  censor. 

In  a  word,  this  is  a  charming  book  and  at  8s.  6d.  a 
thoroughly  sound  investment. — F.M.K. 

THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON 
By  Thomas  Burke 
(With  numerous  illustrations) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Limited,  ios.  6d.  net) 

I HAD  lost  sight  these  last  few  years  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Burke,  The  Streets  of  London  tells  me  (among 
much  else)  what  I  have  missed  in  consequence.  As  one 
w  ould  expect,  in  recapturing  the  very  spirit  of  London 
past  and  present  he  reveals  his  talent  at  its  best.  Pre- 
faces are  apt  to  be  dull  and  superfluous  excrescences 
to  the  works  they  purport  to  introduce ;  the  reader  who 
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starts  with  this  preface  will  be  led  irresistibly  on  to^thc 
main  thesis  and  will  probably,  given  the  opportunity, 
work  his  way  through  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting. 
TheK  are  two  ways  in  which  the  author  might  have 
attacked  his  thesis:  he  might  have  subordinated  his 
personal  role  to  the  point  of  little  more  than  a  string- 
ing together,  more  or  less  skilful,  of  passages  culled  from 
historians  of  London  and  its  life  past  and  present,  or 
else,  having  assimilated  the  best  they  have  to  offer, 
build  up  a  picture  of  his  own  on  these  foundations. 
Mr.  Burke  contrives  to  wed  both  methods  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  He  quotes  freely  from  these 
writers,  but  his  own  personal  utterance  is  as  valuable 
a  commentary  as  the  best  of  them.  The  result  is  that 
the  last  days  described — he  brings  the  story  down  to 
the  present  day — are  neither  more  nor  less  vivid  than 
times  more  remote.  It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  realize 
that  our  present  intolerable  'black  out'  is  in  effect 
nothing  more  than  a  reversion  to  the  universal  curfew- 
laws  of  the  Middle  Ages.  How  quick,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  to  'debunk'  the  sentimental  Dolly  Vardenism  of 
the  popular  conceit  of  the  Eighteenth  Century!  He  is 
careful  to  remind  us  of  the  stark  reality. 

'It  is  curious  [he  notes]  that  Austin  Dobson,  who 
knew  as  much  about  the  Eighteenth  Century  as  any  man 
who  had  not  lived  in  it  could  know,  should  have 
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stretched  poetic  licence  so  far  as  to  invent  for  his  verse 
that  "old  world"  London  of  ease,  leisure  and  delicacy; 
all  minuet,  pavane  and  harpsichord.'  Hogarth  is 
sufficient  comment  on  that  notion.  From  Restoration 
to  Regency,  D'Urfey  to  Pierce  Egan,  the  dominant 
London  note  is  rowdiness.  The  'elegance'  was  borrowed 
from  detested  France. 

The  production  is  what  the  publishers  can  justly 
claim  in  a  'Batsford  Book.'  But  here  even  their  re- 
sources cannot  supply  what  does  not  exist.  Of  literary 
evidence  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  Of  London  life 
prior  to  the  eighteenth-century  school  of  genre  prints 
that  culminated  in  Carrington  Bowles  the  pictorial 
record  is  practically  nil:  the  1640  drawing  (Fig.  17) 
of  Southvvark  is  of  such  rarity  as  to  point  the  general 
lack.  Accordingly  we  find  author  and  publisher 
driven  back  on  Flemish  or  German  prints  to  fill  up  the 
earlier  gaps.  Thus  Fig.  22  in  fact  represents  an  anti- 
Semite  riot  in  Frankfort.  An  unfortunate  slip  is  the  at- 
tribution of  the  illustration  on  p.  127  to  John  Leech. 
This,  like  the  picture  on  p.  131,  is  by  Charles  Keene 
and  both  are  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Punch. — F.M.K. 

LET  ME  TELL  YOU 
By  A.  C.  R.  Carter,  Editor  of  The  Year's  Art 
(London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  16s.  net) 

A BOOK  of  reminiscences  by  the  Daily  Telegraph's 
sales  correspondent,  and  the  compiler  and  editor 
of  that  indispensable  work  The  Year's  Art,  'the  Pepys 
of  the  auction  world'  as  he  has  been  dubbed  by  Lord 
Horder,  which  are  as  varied  as  they  are  entertaining. 
They  could  not  be  otherwise.  Mr.  Carter  is  a  man  of 
ebullient  energy  with  a  very  proper  satisfaction  in  the 
active  part  he  has  played  in  life.  He  begins  his  story 
with  a  tribute  to  the  Duveen  family  for  whom  he 
cherishes  a  warm  admiration.  The  almost  fabulous 
transactions  of  these  greatest  of  art  dealers — and 
national  benefactors — are  described  with  appropriate 
spirit.  The  boldness  of  some  of  their  enterprises  makes 
for  exciting  reading. 

Mr.  Carter  records  the  extravagant  prices  attained 
by  Victorian  painters  in  the  'eighties,  and  also  their 
heavy  subsequent  fall.  His  knowledge  of  auction 
history,  of  the  great  figures  of  the  rostrum,  at  Christie's 
and  at  other  prominent  houses,  of  art  dealers  and 
private  buyers  provides  him  with  subject  matter  of 
exceptional  interest  and  by  way  of  diversion  we  have 
chapters  dealing  with  highly-placed  personages  in 
social  life  that  are  at  least  unusual.  The  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  the  last  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Earl  of  Birkenhead,  Delane  of  The 
Times  and  many  more.  He  recalls  the  lively  debates 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  over  the  purchase  of  the 
Blenheim  Raphael  and  Van  Dyck,  and  makes  some 


interesting  (and  now  alas!  topical)  allusions  to  the  late 
Lord  Wakefield  and  his  munificent  gifts  to  the  City  of 
London.  As  a  fluent  and  accomplished  after-dinner 
speaker  Mr.  Carter  gives  an  encouraging  chapter  on 
how  to  become  one.  The  secret  is  of  course  absolute 
self-assurance  and  this  the  author  possesses  in  abun- 
dance. Some  of  the  stories  of  Phil  May  are  new  to 
us,  most  of  those  of  Odell  are  pretty  hoary.  The  book  is 
adorned  with  eighteen  illustrations,  three  of  them 
being  portraits  of  the  author,  tusked  moustache  and 
all.— H.G.F. 
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ures,  birds,  etc.,  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental. 

Catalogues  of  the  particulars  may  be  had 
at  Mr.  Maude's  in  Ousegate  and  the  China 
viewed  at  the  above  Hall  each  morning 
before  the  Sale  begins.  Aug.  1754.' 

Until  this  was  found  it  had  not  been  known 
that  the  Factory  distributed  its  own  products 
in  the  provinces  in  this  manner,  and  we  may 
now  search  hopefully  among  new  sources  in 
other  towns  for  further  historic  information. 

This  brings  us  to  1 754,  where  we  may  pause 
for  a  moment  to  admire  the  refined  taste  of 
Nicholas  Sprimont,  after  he  had  conquered 
the  initial  difficulty  of  technique  and  was  able 
to  give  expression  to  sculpture  and  painting  in 
the  gathering  of  pretty  figures  as  models  for 
his  Porcelain. 

A  man  who  could  appreciate  the  paintings 
of  Teniers  and  Van  Loo,  Watteau  and 
Boucher,  who  searched  the  books  and  en- 
gravings of  the  period  for  the  finest  illustra- 
tions for  his  inspiration;  Francis  Barlow  for 
the  tea-set  of  Aesop's  Fables,  McArdle  and 
Mosley  for  the  figures  of  Woodward  and 
Kitty  Clive  from  Garrick's  farce  Lethe,  who 
employed  Roubiliac  (the  sculptor  of  some  of 
the  finest  busts  and  great  monuments  of  that 
day)  and  transformed  them  with  lightness  and 
grace  into  another  medium — to  this  man  we 
collectors  desire,  as  Boswell  to  Johnson,  'to 
pay  a  tribute  resembling  in  this  the  grateful 
tribes  of  ancient  nations,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual was  eager  to  throw  a  stone  upon  the 
grave  of  a  departed  Hero,  and  thus  to  share 
in  the  pious  effort.' 


IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


HOOKS  A\l>  MAM'SCKIPIS 

THE  most  interesting  of  the 
Deccinbci  sales  was  that  of  the 
lilvt.it  -s  removed  I'tom  Lady  Lud- 
low's London  residence,  H.tt It  llousr, 
Piccadilly,  W.,\\  liich  Sodir  I  iy's  dispersed 
on  the  1  7th  of  that  month.  The  233  lots 
catalogued  realized  .1  total  of  £fi,  125. 
Towaids  diis  sum,  I  '2,400  was  given  hya 
London  hooksellei  lor  a  mid-loui  teenth- 
ccntury  French  illuminated  manuscript 
Bible,  with  miniatures  and  illuminated 
initials  done  in  the  Paris  atelier  of  the 
artist  known  as  'Le  Maitre  aux  Boque- 
teaux'  on  account  of  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  his  work  namely,  the 
quaint  mushroom-like  trees  which  figure 
in  the  landscapes  abounding  in  the 
manuscript.  This  beautiful  work  in  two 
Volumes  of  601  leaves,  hound  in  eight- 
eenth-century French  black  morocco  gilt,  was  form- 
erly in  the  possession  ol  Nicolas  Oresme,  Bishop  ol 
Lisieux,  who,  in  1360,  was  appointed  tutor  to  Charles 
V  of  France.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the  famous 
l.amoignon  library,  the  book-label,  book-stamp  and 
shelf-marks  of  which  occur  in  each  volume.  Another 
Ludlow  illuminated  manuscript,  the  late  fifteenth-cen- 
tury South  German  lita  Sane  I  i  Simperti  Kpiscopi  Augus- 
tensis,  by  Adalbert,  Prior  of  St.  Ulrich's,  Augsburg, 
which  changed  hands  at  £1,200.  The  insignia  painted 
on  the  upper  cover  of  this  volume  of  forty-three  leaves 
are  those  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  of  the  Austrian 
1  Hapshurg  House,  probably  Maximilian  I,  who  bore 
that  dignity  from  148b  until  he  succeeded  his  father, 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III,  in  1493.  Two  richly  deco- 
rated Books  of  Hours  are  also  worthy  of  note.  One  of  late 
fifteenth-century  French  workmanship,  145  leaves, 
brought  £640;  and  the  other  (193  leaves),  probably 
done  at  Bruges  in  the  early  Sixteenth  Century,  fetched 
£1,050.  The  latter,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Maur  at  Verdun,  is  similar  to  the  very  fine  ex- 
ample in  the  celebrated  Dyson  Pcrrins  collection.  The 
more  notable  of  the  Ludlow  printed  books  included 
Horace  Walpole's  copy  of  Love  and  Madness,  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  1 780,  which  brought  £3 1 ;  H.  and  J. 
A.  Repton's  Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Land- 
scape Gardening,  1816,  £20;  H.  Repton's  Sketches  and 
Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening,  1 794,  £19;  and  The  Birds 
of  Great  Britain,  by  John  Gould,  5  vols.,  367  coloured 
plates,  1873,  £68. 

The  chief  item  in  Sotheby's  sale  on  December  16th 
was  the  autograph  manuscript  of  the  first,  or  a  very 
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early,  draft  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  famous  song,  7~fa 
BomuU  of  Bonnie  Dundee,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Dundee  (Angus)  Library  authorities  for  £142.  Scott, 
in  his  diary  for  December  22nd,  1823,  says:  'The  air  of 
Bonnie  Dundee  running  in  my  head  to-day,  I  wrote  a  few- 
verses  to  it  before  dinner,  taking  the  key-note  from  the 
story  of  Clavers  leaving  the  Scottish  Convention  of 
Estates  in  1088  9.  I  wonder  if  they  are  good?'  This 
manuscript  came  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Miss 
K.  H.  Cordon,  a  granddaughter  of  George  Huntly 
Gordon,  one  of  the  many  young  men  whom  Scott 
helped,  and  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  cataloguing  of 
the  library  at  Abbotsford.  There  was,  too,  a  series  of 
forty-two  letters  from  Scott  to  Gordon,  several  muti- 
lated by  having  the  signatures  cut  away,  which  changed 
hands  at  £60.  In  the  first  of  the  series,  written  January 
5th,  181 7,  Scott  speaks  of  the  melancholy  tale  of  Lord 
Byron:  'Real  friends  might  have  done  much  to  have 
prevented  his  misfortunes,  but  these  are  seldom  to  be 
found  now  dealing  with  genius.  I  am  truly  glad  he  re- 
members me  as  I  very  often  think  ofhimand  alwayswith 
regret  for  his  exile  and  distress.'  Eighty  pounds  were 
paid  for  a  collection  of  twenty-four  letters  from  Words- 
worth to  Gordon,  1 828- 1 843,  together  with  a  few  from 
Dorothy  Wordsworth.  In  an  early  note  the  poet  writes 
of  Coleridge,  who  'is  somewhat  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced as  to  his  domestic  situation  at  High-gate' ;  later 
he  speaks  bitterly  of  his  treatment  by  the  editor  of  The 
Keepsake ;  and  of  the  possibility  of  publishing  his  poems, 
'as  the  French  pirated  edition  is  being  largely  sold  in 
England.'  The  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Advertise- 
ment to  Rob  Roy,  1  \  quarto  pages,  made  £20.  From  other 
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properties  came  a  first  edition  of  G.  Chapman's  The 
Widdowes  Teares,  1612,  containing  the  Dedication  to 
Jo.  Reed  which  is  often  missing.  This  received  a  final 
bid  of  £36;  a  similar  price  was  offered  for  Oliver 
Cromwell's  copy,  with  his  signature  on  the  frontis- 
piece, of  John  Seldon's  Of  the  Dominion,  or  Ownership  of 
the  Sea,  1652,  six  missing  leaves  supplied  in  manuscript ; 
a  manuscript  of  Longfellow's  The  Bell  of  Atri,  written 
and  illuminated  by  Edith  Crapper  in  1927,  fetched 
£23;  and  another  Song  of  Songs,  by  Jessie  Bayes, 
i927>  £20. 

At  Hodgson's,  on  December  12th,  a  copy  of  A 
Voyage  Round  Great  Britain,  undertaken  in  1813,  by  W. 
Daniell  and  R.  Ayton,  8  vols.,  1814-1825,  realized 
£60 ;  P.  Birmann's  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Basle  a  Bienne,  36 
coloured  aquatint  plates,  1802,  £43;  Lory's  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  Geneve  a  Milan,  par  le  Simplon,  35  coloured 
aquatint  plates,  181 1,  £37;  an  uncut  and  unopened 
impression  of  the  first  edition  of  Goldsmith's  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  1773,  £56;  a  limited  edition  of  Tran- 
script of  the  Registers  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  of  Lon- 
don, 1554-1640,  edited  by  E.  Arber,  5  vols.,  private- 
ly printed,  1875- 1894,  £50;  and  one  of  fifty  copies  of 
Life  and  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  R.  Greene, 
edited  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  Huth  Library  Series,  15  vols., 
1 88 1 -1 886,  £24. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

A SALE  of  pictures  and  drawings,  from  various 
sources,  produced  a  total  of  -£2,652  at  Sotheby's 
on  December  18th.  The  top  price,  £620,  was  given  for 
a  portrait  of  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Wal- 
pole,  who  married  first,  James,  second  Earl  Waldegrave,  and 
secondly,  H.R.H.  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  black 
dress  trimmed  with  white  lace,  standing  with  hands 
folded,  by  Gainsborough,  from  the  collection  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bath.  From  other  properties  came  a  sea- 
scape with  shipping,  including  a  large  man-o'-war, 
flying  the  British  flag,  in  the  foreground,  by  W.  van  de 
Velde,  which  sold  for  -£  1 50 ;  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  a 
mythological  scene,  representing  Nymphs  Bathing,  by 
Rubens  (1 1 J  by  20  in.),  £430;  and  another^  heightened 
with  white,  a  study  of  a  male  saint,  by  Perugino,  £260. 

In  a  sale  totalling  £2,600  at  Christie's,  on  December 
20th,  A  Peasant  tending  Cow  and  Goats  by  a  Waterfall,  by 
Claude,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1 902,  fetched 
£157  1  os.;  A  Girl  feeding  Chickens,  by  D.  Crespi,  on 
copper,  oval,  £168;  and  Simplicity,  by  J.  W.  Faulkner, 
£262  1  os.  These  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  North- 
brook;  and  from  Lady  Oliphant  came  a  portrait  group 
of  Charles,  3rd  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  Duchess, 
Elizabeth,  and  their  Children,  by  A.  Devis,  which  was 
knocked  down  at  £  1 05.  This  work  was  originally  in  the 
Blenheim  Collection,  and  was  given  by  the  4th  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  his  second  son,  Lord  Francis 
Spencer,  who  afterwards  became  the  first  Lord 
Churchill.  An  anonymous  property  included  a  portrait 
of  Miss  Kemble,  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Charles  Kemble, 
in  white  dress  with  blue  sash,  by  Hoppner,  which  sold 
for  £159  12s. 

The  pictures  at  Rosneath  Castle,  Dumbartonshire, 
lately  the  residence  of  the  late  Princess  Louise,  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  sold  by  Dowell's,  of  Edinburgh,  on  October 
nth,  included  an  Italian  school  representation  of  The 
Holy  Family  and  St.  John,  on  circular  panel,  which 
brought  £199  1  os.;  and  a  harbour  scene,  with  old 
British  man-o'-war,  boats  and  figures,  of  the  Dutch 
school,  £56  14s.  The  furniture  and  silver  of  the  Castle 
are  dealt  with  under  their  respective  headings. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  most  important  item  in  the  Rosneath  Castle 
sale,  by  Dowell's  on  October  7th-ioth,  was  a  set 
of  three  seventeenth-century  Beauvais  tapestry  panels, 
woven  with  figures  of  Bacchus,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  cupids 
playing  musical  instruments,  satyrs,  peacocks,  floral 
festoons  and  utensils.  This  found  a  buyer  at  £997  10s. ; 
twenty-four  carved  mahogany  chairs,  of  Chippendale 
design,  supported  on  cabriole  legs,  £264  12s.;  the 
Savonnerie  carpet,  with  circular  centre  foliage  panel, 
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adorned  (lie  dining-room,  £204  '  js  ;  .mother,  in  the 
draw ing-t limn,  with  fliti~.il  .mil  scroll  design,  /  i  m 

\  5«. ;  and  the  Orirntnl  l~ordered  carpel  in  the  'Rose' 

room,  £50.  A  Sivres  chin.i  dessert  service  (fifty-five 
pieces  1,  p. tinted  with  houipiets  of  flowers,  exotic  birds 
and  landscapes  on  turquoise-blue  ground,  fetched 
£50  Us.;  a  bracket  clock,  with  chased  brass  and 
silverized  dial,  by  I homa\  I  omftion  and  Edward  Ban- 
ker, in  ehoni/ed  case,  and  four  gold  and 
enamelled  presentation  keys,  £44.  At  Sotheby's,  on 
December  13th.  a  collet  lion  of  sixty-three  armorial 
anil  other  cut  steel  seals,  mostly  I  nglish  and  Conti- 
nental of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
reali/ed  (  44:  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum  paitl 
£14  lor  a  fifteenth-century  French  steel  casket,  the 
domed  top  entirely  covered  with  pierced  Cothic 
tracery,  anil  with  elaborate  lock  plate;  a  series  of 
twentv  English  and  Continental  steel,  Hon  and  bronze 
keys,  many  with  finely  cut  wards  and  pierced  bows. 
Sixteenth  to  Eighteenth  Centuries,  £23;  a  mid-fif- 
teenth-century  knightly  pole-axe,  with  large  cutting- 
blade  ami  massive  hammer-head,  £23;  and  an  early 
fourteenth-century  sword,  w  ith  heavy  circular  pommel, 
slightly  drooping  ipiillons,  and  broad  tapering  blade 
with  central  ridge,  (  it),  t  )n  December  20th,  .1  Dresden 
dinner  service  (141  pieces),  decorated  w  ith  exotic  and 
other  birds  perched  on  branches,  and  with  detached 
Mowers  anil  insects,  brought  (,bo;  .1  Staffordshire  iles- 

I  sert  service  (39  pieces),  painted  with  flowers  in  Imari 

stvle,  ("30;  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  tub-chair,  with 
serpentine-fronted  seat,  on  slender  cabriole  legs,  /,  15; 
a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs  1  two  arm 
and  six  single),  with  hoop  backs  and  pierced  vase- 
shaped  splats  carved  with  honeysuckle,  supported  on 
square  tapered  legs,  £74;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
elbow  -chair,  the  back  and  serpentine  seat  upholstered, 
the  arms  carved  in  high  relief  with  flowering  branches 
and  leafage,  on  square  reeded  legs  with  bevelled  inner 
angles,  (4.*:  and  a  Charles  II  walnut  chest,  with 
drawers,  illustrated  in  Macquoid's  History  of  English 
Furniture  (The  Age  of  Oak),  p.  236,  Fig.  210,  £38. 

SILVER 

THE  outstanding  piece  among  the  Rosneath  Castle 
silver,  which  had  been  removed  to  DowelPs 
Edinburgh  galleries  for  sale  on  November  15th,  was  a 
bullet  tea-pot,  with  straight  spout  and  plain  wood 
handle,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1746.  This  weighed  10  oz., 
and  changed  hands  at  520s.  per  oz.;  five  three-prong 
dessert  forks,  1 752,  by  Eben  Coker  (5  oz.  15  dwt.),  30s. ; 
eight  tablespoons,  1 732,  no  maker's  mark  given  ( 1 7  oz. 
5  dwt.),  1 6s. ;  an  oval  teapot,  on  four  feet,  with  threaded 
border,  1794  (5  oz.  15  dwt.),  31s.;  an  oblong-shaped 
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tray,  with  similar  border,  1732,  by  Jno.  le  Sage  (27  oz. 
10  dwt.),  38s. ;  two  table  candlesticks,  with  fluted  stems 
on  circular  bases,  1716,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie  (32  oz.), 
48s.;  a  hot-water  jug,  with  hinged  cover  and  thumb- 
piece,  on  three  feet,  1739,  by  Eras.  Spilsbury  (27  oz.), 
1 8s. ;  an  oblong  inkstand,  with  two  silver  mounted  cut 
crystal  bottles  and  taper  holder,  on  four  feet,  1809,  by 
Rebecca  Ernes  and  Edward  Barnard  (17  oz.),  23s.;  two 
oval  double-handled  sauce  tureens  and  covers,  with 
beaded  borders,  1781  (42  oz.  10  dwt.j,  18s.  6d.;  an 
oval  double-handled  soup  tureen  and  cover,  1807,  by 
Robert  Garrard  (45  oz.  10  dwt.),  25s.;  and  a  similar 
shaped  entree  dish  and  cover,  with  threaded  border, 
1789,  by  John  Schofield  (31  oz.),  10s.  6d.  A  silver-gilt 
circular  centre  piece,  supported  by  four  classical  fig- 
ures, dolphins  and  tortoise,  on  square  base,  with  four 
shell-shaped  fruit  dishes  to  corners  (760  oz.  15  dwt.), 
sold  'all  at'  for  £123  1 2s.  6d. ;  and  a  circular  rosewater 
basin  and  ewer,  embossed  with  trellis  panels,  acanthus 
leaves,  foliage  and  scrolls  (61  oz.  10  dwt.),  £24  12s. 

At  Christie's,  on  December  13th,  nine  silver  Apostle 
spoons  of  the  James  I  and  Charles  I  periods,  sold 
separately,  brought  a  total  of  £247 — one,  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  Saint  Paul  with  sword  and  Saint  Esprit 
nimbus,  pricked  with  the  initials  R.G.L.,  maker's  mark 
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E.I.,  1640,  fetched  £54;  another,  with  figure  of  Saint 
Matthias  with  axe  and  Saint  Nimbus,  pricked  with 
similar  initials,  by  the  same  maker,  1640,  £50;  and 
one,  with  the  figure  of  Saint  James-the-Less  with 
fuller's  bat  and  nimbus  chased  with  the  Saint  Esprit, 
also  pricked  with  the  initials  R.G.L.,  and  by  the  same 
maker,  1640,  £48.  These  had  been  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  P.  Maclure  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  aircraft 
production .  From  Lord  Denham  came  a  pair  of  George 
III  tea-caddies,  the  blue  glass  bodies  mounted  with 
silver  panels  pierced  and  chased  with  figures  represent- 
ing English  actors  in  character,  such  as  Garrick  as 
Macbeth,  Foot  as  The  doctor  in  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks, 
and  Macklin  as  Shylock,  enclosed  in  a  silver  mounted 
oblong  tortoiseshell  casket.  These  caddies,  which 
brought  £75,  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  Louis 
XVI,  but  owing  to  the  French  Revolution  were  never 
delivered.  They  were  raffled  for  in  Bristol  in  1802  and 
won  by  Mr.  Orridge,  a  wine  merchant,  and  were  sub- 
sequently sold  in  the  famous  Dunn-Gardner  sale  at 
Christie's  in  1902.  A  pair  of  circular  waiters,  each  on 
three  hoof  feet  with  shaped  and  moulded  rims,  the 
centres  engraved  with  a  crest,  1 737,  maker's  mark  D.L. 
(14  oz.  3  dwt.),  made  39s.  per  oz.;  a  pair  of  table 
candlesticks,  on  octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems 
decorated  with  bands  of  gadrooning,  by  Daniel  Gamier, 
1695,  with  Georgian  nozzles  (21  oz.  10  dwt.),  15s.  6d. ; 
and  a  pair,  by  John  Hamilton,  Dublin,  circa  1730  (45  oz. 
5  dwt.),  14s.  Other  properties  included  a  plain  cylin- 
drical tankard  and  cover,  on  reeded  base  with  flat 
cover  shaped  to  a  point  at  the  lip,  scroll  handle  and 
corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1661,  maker's  mark  F.W. 
between  mullets  and  pellets  (36  oz.  4  dwt.),  which  made 
24s.  per  oz. — engraved  with  an  eighteenth-century 
monogram  and  with  spout  added  at  a  later  date;  a 
plain  shaped  mug,  with  scroll  handle, 
by  R.  Gurney  and  T.  Cooke,  1748  (6  oz. 
5  dwt.),  14s.  6d. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped 
coffee-pot,  with  curved  spout  and  domed 
cover  with  baluster  finial,  1743  (24  oz.), 
14s.  6d. — both  pieces  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red 
Cross  and  St.  John  Fund ;  a  two-handled 
porringer,  on  circular  corded  foot,  with 
handles  in  the  form  of  winged  serpents, 
1658,  maker's  mark  W.C.  (7  oz.  7  dwt.), 
1 05s. ;  a  set  of  three  pear-shaped  casters, 
each  on  circular  foot,  with  a  rib  round 
the  body,  the  pierced  domed  covers  with 
baluster  finials,  by  Charles  Adam,  1712 
and  1 7 13  (13  oz.  18  dwt.),  62s.;  a  plain 
brandy-saucepan,  of  shaped  outline, 
with  moulded  lip,  Dublin,  1728  (2  oz.  8 
dwt.),  40s. ;  and  a  pair  of  table  candle- 
sticks, on  moulded  octagonal  bases  and 
baluster  stems,  by  Mark  Palliet,  1698 


and  1699,  with  nozzles  added  at  a  later  date  (20  oz- 
1  dwt.),  33s. 

'All  at'  prices  at  Sotheby's,  on  December  19th,  in- 
cluded £18  for  a  plain  cylindrical  caster,  the  cover 
reeded  and  pierced  in  foliate  outline,  1726  (1  oz. 
1 7  dwt.) ;  £24  for  a  porringer,  the  body  of  ogee  outline 
and  repousse  with  Stuart  flowers,  1670,  maker's  mark 
T.A.  star  below  (6  oz.  3  dwt.) ;  and  £138  for  seventeen 
plated  soup  plates  and  thirty-six  dinner  plates,  of 
shaped  outline  with  gadroon  rims,  with  heaters. 


THE  H.  K.  BURNET  COLLECTIONS 

IMPORTANT  among  the  forthcoming  sales  there 
will  be  the,  collection  of  Chinese  works  of  art,  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  H.  K.  Burnet,  of  Bradford.  This  interest- 
ing assemblage  is  well  known  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  has  been  exhibited  at  Bradford  (1932)  and  at  the 
Manchester  City  Art  Gallery  in  1936.  By  courtesy  of 
Sotheby's,  who  are  holding  the  sale  in  the  spring,  we 
have  been  allowed  to  inspect  the  collection  before  it  has 
been  catalogued.  The  dispersal  will  occupy  three  days, 
and  comprises  ancient  Chinese  bronzes,  Archaic  jades, 
ceramics,  textiles  and  sculpture. 

The  bronzes,  perhaps  the  most  notable  section,  in- 
cludes examples  of  many  of  the  well-known  types  of 
vessels  from  the  early  period  called  Shang-Yin  down  to 
the  Han  Dynasty,  and  will  be  a  complete  day's  sale. 
Outstanding  among  these  fine  castings  is  a  Shang 
three-legged  ting  or  cauldron  with  black  inlay ;  a  finely 
patinated  bell  (chung) ;  a  gourd-shaped  wine  vessel, 
with  bird  head  cover  attached  to  the  snake  handle  by  a 
chain;  two  trumpet-shaped  beakers  (ku),  and  a  Chou 
ogre  mask  and  ring  handle. 
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A  SET  OF  THREE  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  FIGURES  :  ARTHUR  HURST  COLL.  :  SOTHEBY'S 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


BANK  BUILDINGS,  16,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone :  Whitehall  4943  Telegrams :  Britantiq_,  Piccy,  London         Cables :  Britantiq,  London 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  B.A.D.A. 
EXHIBITED  BY  MEMBERS  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  THEIR  MEMBERSHIP 


ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

FOR  EXPORT 

QWNERS  OF  ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART   SUITABLE  FOR 
EXPORT  ARE  INFORMED  THAT  FACILITIES  ARE  GRANTED  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  ENCOURAGE  THIS  TRADE  IN  ORDER  TO 

SECURE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

GOODS   CAN  BE   READILY  DEALT  WITH  THROUGH  THE  USUAL 
CHANNELS,  E.G.  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS,  AND  AUCTIONEERS, 
WHO    ARE    ACCUSTOMED    TO    GIVE    ADVICE    REGARDING  THE 
SALE  OF  ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 

THIS  ASSOCIATION  WILL  ASSIST  WITH  ALL  RELEVANT  INFOR- 
MATION WHEN  OCCASION  ARISES. 


sfc  This  page  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  March,  1941 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS 

BY 

G.    P.  PANNINI 

Each  measures  53  by  38  inches. 
Offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  £150  (-606.00)  each. 

PHOTOGRAPHS    OF    BOTH    ON  REQUEST. 

FROST    &    REED  LTD. 

10,   CLARE   STREET,    BRISTOL   I,  ENG. 

PICTURE  EXPERTS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III 
London   Gallery:    26c,    KING    STREET,    ST.  JAMES',  S.W.I 
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OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 


18th-century  Toby  Jug  by 
Ralph  Wood,  in  translucent 
running  glazes. 
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ENGLISH  POTTERY 
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collectors  to  visit  '  The  Georgian  House/ 
Kendal,  when  in  the  North  of  England. 

J.  R.  COOKSON 

(Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  end 
the  Fine  Art    Trade  Guild) 

KENDAL 

NEAR  WINDERMERE 
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PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 
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Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
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Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON  :  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 
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rom  the  collection  of  interesting 
and  authentic  pieces  of  Old  English 
Silver  displayed  in  The  Goldsmiths  & 
Silversmiths  Company's  Showrooms. 


THE  GOLdSMITHS*  SILVERSMITHS 
COMVANY  LTD 

\\1  REGEJVT  STREET  'I0JVD0JV  •  Wl 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  1941 


Ivory  Diptych,  with  scenes  from  the  New  Testament.     French,  circa  1340 

Apply:  ROY  BARLING,  c/o  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
30,   GROSVENOR    GARDENS,    LONDON,  S.W.I 
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No.  I. — PORTRAIT  OK  THE  ARCHDUKE  ALBRF.CHT  OF  AUSTRIA.  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  BY  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS  :  PAINTED  CIRCA  1608-1609 


THE  vagaries  of  fashion  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  had  been 
erratic  and  extreme  enough  to  please 
the  most  fastidious,  and  to  reduce  the  puri- 
tanical element  to  a  state  of  apoplectic  wrath. 
But  they  were  all  variations  from  a  mean 
which  none  can  deny  was  both  vastly  elegant; 
and  at  the  same  time  very  flattering  to  any 
man  with  a  good  shape.  Those  of  the  following 


century  seem  to  have  been  governed 
by  no  principle  whatever;  exaggera- 
tions without  rhyme  or  rejison  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  object  at  which 
both  tailors  and  their  patrons  aimed. 
For  a  few  years  the  graceful  Eliza- 
bethan mode  prevailed,  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  unwieldy  and  uncouth 
fashionsofthc first  James  -'thegreat, 
round,  abominable  breech,' vast  slops 
and  the  corset-tight  doublet.  There- 
. liter  followed  a  period  of  huge  boots 
and  boot  hose  that  made  their  wear- 
ers 'walk  in  half-circles,'  of  monstrous 
hats,  of  buff-coats  and  love-locks. 
These  in  turn  were  superseded  by 
petticoat-breeches  and  short-waisted 
doublets  that  made  their  advocates 
5  look  like  German  peasant  girls  in 
(I*.  bodices  who  have  forgotten  their 
\  skirts.  The  last  phase,  that  of  the  ele- 
gant tunic  and  vest,  lasted  into  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  may  be 
rightly  said  to  have  incorporated  the 
elements  of  modern  formal  dress.  So 
much  in  brief  for  the  extravagances 
of  the  fashionable  world,  but  those 
who  hated  such  fribbling  were,  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  simplicity  of 
attire,  no  less  guilty  of  dandyism,  if 
dandyism  be  the  carrying  of  a  mode 
to  extremes.  Cromwell  in  his  dish 
band  and  old  clothes  was  no  exqui- 
site; but  many  of  the  over-righteous 
in  their  steeple-crowned  hats,  wide  bands  and 
deep  cuffs,  and  sad-coloured  suits  were  studies 
in  black  and  white  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  of  fashion  of  1840. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  restrained  dandy- 
ism of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century  is  furn- 
ished by  Rubens'  three-quarter  length  por- 
trait of  the  Archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria, 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  painted  within 
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No.  II.— SOLDIERS  QUARRELLING  OVER  THEIR  BOOTY,  BY  WILLEM  CORNELISZ  DUYSTER  :  PAINTED  CIRCA  1625-1630 
ADMIRABLY  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  EXAGGERATED  MILITARY  FASHIONS  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR 


a  few  months  of  the  artist's  return  from  Italy 
at  the  end  of  1608.  The  dress  of  the  Arch- 
duke, whose  Court-Painter  Rubens  became  in 
1609,  is  a  happy  combination  of  black  and 
white,  but  so  designed  that  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  sombreness  about  it.  The  doublet  is  of 
grey,  white  and  red  figured  silk,  the  sleeves 
ending  at  the  wrists  in  piccadils,  a  somewhat 
unusual  nicety  of  dress.  Over  this  is  a  case  or 
jerkin  formed  of  a  lattice- work  of  black  cloth 
bound  with  black  lace.  His  paned  round  hose 
are  cut  like  the  case  and  lined  to  match  the 
doublet.  They  are  of  modest  proportions 
and  do  not  hint  at  the  ungainly  garments  of  a 
few  years  later.  On  the  table  behind  the  Arch- 
duke is  his  high  copatain  hat  girdled  with  a 
jewelled  hat  band  and  garnished  with  an 
aigrette  or  martinets,  as  such  feathers  were 
termed  in  England.  The  latter  word  is  by  the 
way  unknown  to  the  O.E.D.  One  peculiarly 
interesting  feature  is  the  enamelled  rapier 
hilt,  one  of  the  few  examples  appearing  in 
portraiture. 

Willem  Cornelisz  Duyster's  Soldiers  quarrel- 


ling over  their  Booty,  which  must  have  been 
painted  about  1625- 1630,  is  packed  with 
sartorial  minutiae  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  costume.  About  all  the  figures  is  an  air  of 
raffish  elegance,  well  befitting  the  rapparee 
troopers  of  the  Great  Civil  War.  The  paint- 
ing furnishes  an  invaluable  commentary  on 
Callot's  Horrors  of  War,  for  in  it  we  see  en- 
larged and  coloured  the  same  soldiers  who 
made  the  Germans  a  byword  for  beastliness  as 
the  Spaniards  had  been  before  them.  Their 
hats  are  of  huge  size,  sprouting  a  forest  of 
feathers,  round  their  necks  they  wear  very 
large  falling  ruffs,  which  possess  neither  the 
stiff  elegance  of  the  ruff  nor  the  grace  of  the 
great  band.  In  two  instances  the  tops  of  their 
boot  hose  end  before  in  a  point  which  is 
secured  above  the  knee  to  the  breeches  by  a 
point.  All  the  soldiers  save  one  are  wearing 
the  open-sided  shoes  of  the  period,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  exception  is  a 
cavalryman  or  a  mounted  officer.  The  twen- 
ties was  a  decade  characterized  by  the  'over- 
lavish  spending  of  Leather. . . .  Forthegenerall 
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w  .liking  in  Bootes  it  is  a  pride  taken  vp  by  the 
(lourticr,   and   is  descended  down  to  the 
(  How  nc'  I  ,\  ei  a  one  went  in  hoots  and  spurs 
clergy,  attornies,  lawyers'  clerks  and  serving 
men  all  took  'delight  in  this  wast ful I  watton- 


nesse. 


It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  roystering, 
bloody-minded  rullians  to  Van  Dyck's 
so-called  George  and  Francis  Villiers,  .it 
one  time  titled  Lord  John  and  Lord 
Bernard  Stuart.  The  accuracy  of  the 
present  title  was  challenged  and  dis- 
proved by  Mr.  C  R  ( '.ainmell  in  Tin 
CoNNOissKi  k  foi  April  \<y\~.  but  up 
to  the  present  no  entirely  satisfactory 
substitute  has  been  found.  The  hand- 
some and  courtly  youths  are,  how- 
ever, probably  two  of  the  six  sons  of 
Ksmc,  Third  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lenox.  The  right-hand  figure,  except 
that  his  doublet  is  unusually  short,  is 
dressed  in  no  exceptional  manner. 
His  shoCS,  however,  are  noteworthy 
in  that  in  place  of  the  usual  latchets 
fastened  by  a  shoe-string  on  the  in- 
step, they  are  secured  on  the  feet  by 
gilt  chains  connecting  button-holes 
pierced  in  the  upper  at  the  heel  and 
in  the  tongue.  The  other  brother  has, 
however,  affected  the  pseudo-bucolic 
in  his  habit,  an  anticipation  of  the 
rustic  fashions  of  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. Nothing  seems  lacking  save  a 
shepherd's  crook,  or  that  peculiar 
shovel-like  instrument  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  'shepherd'sstaff.' A  similar 
arcadian  dress  appears  in  the  artist's 
Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  painted  in 
1632.  Both  figures  are  clad  in  similar 
high-necked  doublets,  lacking  wings 
or  other  embellishments,  closed  in 
front  by  clasps  or  buttons  at  wide  in- 
tervals to  allow  glimpses  of  the  shirt 
beneath.  The  young  Stuart's  breeches 
are  of  the  pattern  usual  at  the  period, 
but  in  place  of  boots  or  shoes  and 
galoshes  he  wears  buskins  secured  in 
part  with  clasps  formed  as  classical 
heads  and  buttoned  on  the  instep. 

Gerard  Ter  Borch  was  a  complete 
master  of  the  art  of  rendering  the  tex- 


lure  of  fabrics,  and  any  portrait  of  his  is  a 
document  of  the  utmost  value.  His  Portrait  of  a 
(ientleman,  presumably  some  wealthy  burgher 
of  I  )(\  enter  where  the  art  is  t  settled  about  lb ',4, 
is  a  superb  example  of  the  sombre  dandyism 
much  favoured  in  Holland  in  the  late  fifties 
and  sixties,  and  not  unknown  in  this  country. 
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No.  III.  —PORTRAIT.  PROBABLY  OF  TWO  OF  THE  SONS  OF  ESME,  DUKE  OF 
GORDON  AND  LENOX,  BY  VAN  DYCK  .  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  ARCADIAN  MODE 
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No.  IV.— PORTRAIT  BY  F.  DUCHATEL  :  CA.  1660  :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
THE    'PETTICOAT-BREECHES'    AND    SHORT  WAISTED  DOUBLET 


Samuel  Pepys,  no  mean  judge  of  elegance,  in 
1663  owned  a  suit  of  clothes  almost  identical 
with  that  depicted,  but  trimmed  with  scarlet 
ribbons,  and  this  he  pronounced  'very  noble.' 
The  dress  of  Ter  Borch's  sitter  illustrates  every 
exaggeration  and  distortion  which  character- 
ized the  dress  of  the  Restoration.  The  doublet 
is  short-waisted,  with  open  half-sleeves  tied  at 
the  elbow  with  ribbon,  and  unbuttoned  in 
front  to  reveal  his  billowing  shirt.  The  wide 
petticoat  breeches  of  the  type  known  as 
Rhine-graves  are  trimmed  with  a  deep  fringe 
of  ribbons  about  the  waist  and  'fancies'  or 
bunches  of  ribbons  at  the  knees.  His  stockings 
cannot  be  seen,  but  over  them  he  wears  deep 
wide  'boothose  tops'  or  maybe  'long  stirrop 
hose,  two  yards  wide  at  the  top'  as  described 
by  Randle  Holme,  the  Chester  herald.  Pepys, 
it  may  be  remembered,  bought  such  'boot- 
hose  tops'  of  black  knitted  silk  at  the  Hague. 


His  shoes  provide  the  only  touch  of  colour  in 
the  costume — red  heels  and  soles.  His  shoe- 
strings, we  regret  to  say,  are  not  a  la  mode,  for 
instead  of  being  gummed  out  like  the  cross- 
hilt  of  a  sword,  to  use  Evelyn's  metaphor,  they 
droop  in  an  almost  puritanical  manner.  He 
wears  the  short  cloak  of  the  period,  and  a  hat 
with  a  narrow  brim  and  sugar-loaf  crown  and 
a  bunch  of  ribbons  surmounts  this  sartorial 
confection. 

A  second  portrait,  that  of  a  boy  who  must 
have  been  destined  one  day  to  grow  into  an 
exquisite  of  the  first  flight,  illustrates  a  less 
solemn  version  of  the  same  habit.  The  National 
Gallery  only  attributes  this  work  to  Francois 
Duchatel,  but  Thieme-Becker  gives  it  defi- 
nitely to  this  able  artist.  Being  a  three-quarter 
length  only,  we  can  see  nothing  of  the  furniture 
of  his  legs'  as  Sir  James  Turner  described  the 
silk  stockings,  linen  hose  and  boot-hose  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  clothe  his  nether  limbs. 
The  boy's  breeches  trimmed  with  coloured 
waist  ribbons  and  fancies  are  even  wider  than 
those  of  the  gentleman  of  Deventer.  His 
doublet  is  short-waisted  and  garnished  with  a 
profusion  of  buttons  and  lace.  His  sleeves  are 
of  elbow-length  open  in  front  and  tied  with 
ribbons  at  the  elbow.  The  rose  in  his  right 
hand  adds  a  final  touch  of  affectation  to 
the  whole. 

The  adoption  in  this  country  of  Continental 
fashions  was  at  all  periods  a  commonplace; 
the  adaptation  of  those  emanating  from  the 
Orient  or  the  Near  East  was  much  less  usual. 
But  garments  cut,  or  supposedly  so,  after  the 
Turkish  manner,  made  their  first  appearance 
in  England  in  the  forties  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. At  that  period  we  meet  with  Turkey 
cloaks,  Turkey  gowns,  and  later  with  Turkey 
bonnets  and  hats.  The  woodcuts  of  Jost 
Amman  and  his  contemporaries  were  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  inspiration  for  the  tailors  and 
their  patrons.  The  modern  shoe  or  boot  heel 
originated  in  the  high  heel  of  the  Polish  horse- 
men, whence  its  early  name  of  the  'Polonian 
heel.'  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  Ambassador  from 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  wore  the  dress  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption  in  his  peregrinations 
about  Europe  in  the  early  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. And  Charles  II,  as  is  well  known,  in  1666 
introduced  at  his  court  the  famous  Persian 
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Modi',  a  dress  that  was,  however,  of  so  hybrid  a  nature 
tli.it  contemporaries  referred  to  it  .is  of  both  Muscovite 
and  Turkish  origin.  It  met  with  much  hostile  criticism 
at  the  time,  and  one  carper  at  the  Royal  eccentricities 
even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  .1  parallel  between  Charles 
and  Alexander  the  CJreat,  who  adopted  the  Persian 
dress,  and  to  threaten  his  Sovereign  w  ith  the  same  fate 
that  overtook  Alexander.  The  Eighteenth  Century  wit- 
nessed a  revival  of  Turkish  modes,  especially  among 
ladies  of  fashion.  The  arch-apostle  of  this  strange  cult 
w.is  the  eccentric  Swiss  pastellist  Jcan-Eticnnc  Liotard, 
It'  Peintre  Turc,  who  staggered  French  society  in  174b 
by  appearing  at  the  Paris  ( )pei  a  wearing  his  conception 
of  the  Turkish  dress,  turban  and  all,  his  chin  adorned 
with  an  enormous  black  beard.  Liotard's  two  visits  to 
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No.  V.  —PORTRAIT  OF 
PETTICOAT  BREECHES 


A  GENTLEMAN.  BY  GERARD  TER  BORCH  :  PAINTED  CA.  1660 
SHORT- WAISTED  DOUBLET,  CLOAK   AND   STIRRUP  HOSE 


No.  VI.  M  i  l  PORTRAIT  IN  PASTEL,  BY  JEAN  ETIENNE 
LIOTARD,    //    rilMKI-    II  KC IN  TURKISH  COSTUME 


England  in  the  middle  fifties  and 
the  early  seventies  are  reflected 
both  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
period  and  in  the  columns  of  such 
journals  as  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
wherein  about  1774  we  find  con- 
stant mention  of  Turkey  hand- 
kerchiefs, Turkey  turbans,  Tur- 
key sleeves  and  Persian  gloves. 
Apart  from  the  artist's  self-por- 
trait the  National  Gallery  does  not 
exemplify  this  fashionable  sartor- 
ial flight,  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
masculine  dress,  but  Liotard's 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  'Simon  Lut- 
trell,  later  Earl  of  Carhampton,' 
painted  about  1764  (The  Con- 
noisseur, January  1937,  p.  34) 
affords  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  lengths  to  which  this  fashion 
was  carried  for  undress. 

All  the  illustrations  to  this 
article  as  well  as  those  to  Part  I 
are  by  permission  of  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  COFFER- 
MAKER 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


IN  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  of  the  cofferer 
or  coffer-maker  was  an  indispensable  one. 
For  it  was  a  trade  confined  to  the  making 
of  articles  used  in  relation  to  transport  and 
travel,  foremost  among  which  were  clothe- 
sacks,  barehides,  standards  and  trussing 
coffers.  A  clothesack  was  a  type  of  leather  sack 
of  large  dimensions  for  loading  the  sumpter 
horse;  a  barehide  was  a  leather  covering  for 
protecting  the  baggage  in  a  cart ;  the  standard 
and  the  trussing  coffer  have  already  been 
defined  in  the  previous  article  on  the  Chest 
and  Coffer.* 


No.  I.— QUEEN"  MARY'S  CHAIR  AT  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL 
COVERED  WITH  BLUE  VELVET  AND  GARNISHED  WITH  GILT 
.VAILS  :  THE  POMMELS  AND  BOSS  ARE  COPPER  GILT  :  CA.  1550 


Like  in  all  important  trades,  the  London 
cofferers  had  organized  themselves  into  a 
company  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
their  craft.  The  earliest  record  of  the  existence 
of  this  company  dates  from  1328,  in  which 
year  in  a  list  of 'divers  Misteries  o£  London' 
the  Cofferers  are  mentioned  with  the  names 
of  those  members — Salomon  le  Coffrer  and 
Richard  de  Farneberwe — who  were  elected 
for  the  mystery's  government  and  instruction. 
Again  in  1373  on  Wednesday,  the  eve  of  St. 
Michael,  the  good  men  of  the  mystery  of 
'Coffreres'  came  and  petitioned  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  that — 

'Two  Wardens  and  Surveyors  of  the  mistery  might 
be  appointed  to  search  for  bad  work  and  prevent 
incapable  workmen  meddling  with  it;  that  no  one 
be  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice  before  the  master 
has  been  proved  by  the  Wardens  to  be  a  capable 
workman:  that  no  one  conceal  work  from  the 
Wardens :  and  that  no  one  forestall  anything  apper- 
taining to  the  mistery  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
under  penalty  prescribed. 

"The  above  articles  being  approved,  the  following 
were  elected  Masters  of  the  mistery  to  govern  the 
same  and  present  defects,  viz.,  Thomas  de  Stoun- 
done,  "coffrer,"  Robert  de  Parys,  "coffrer,"  and 
Gamelyn  Mot." 

(Cf.  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London.  G.) 

In  those  days  of  rigid  subdivision  of  labour 
another  trade  of  the  City  of  London,  which 
specialized  in  the  production  of  articles  used 
for  travelling  was  that  of  the  male-maker.  A 
male  was  a  travelling  bag  or  box  that  was 
carried  on  horseback  behind  the  rider;  a 
saddle  of  special  design  called  a  'malesadell' 
being  used.  The  Male-makers  in  1365 — eight 
years  previous  to  the  Cofferers — sought  the 
permission  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  'that 
four  persons  of  the  craft  may  be  elected  to 
survey  the  craft  and  to  present  offenders  for 
punishment  as  prescribed.' 

The  mysteries  of  the  Cofferers  and  the 

*  Cf.  The  Connoisseur,  February  1941. 
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No.II.    (.  HMK.lOV  I  RFI>  WITHI  RIMSON  I  VXD  (. \RMSHED 

WITH  GILT  NAILS  AND  Ml  1  VI  I  KIM.I  S  OF  LATK  ELIZABETHAN 
PATE  :  PROPERTY  RI    HUN   I. OKI'  SU  KVII.LE.  K.H.E.,  C.B.,  (  M  (.. 

Male-makers  did  not  remain  separate  and 
distinct,  as  later  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  merged  into  the  Company  of  Pouch- 
makers,  which  in  turn  was  united  with  the 
Company  of  Leathersellers  in  the  year  151 7. 
The  coalescing  of  the  smaller  companies  with 
the  larger  ones,  with  which  they  possessed 
in  common  the  use  of  the  same  material  al- 
though the  trades  differed,  was  a  process 
that  continued  throughout  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries;  one  of  the  reasons 
for  these  unions  being  the  wish  for  recog- 
nition in  the  form  of  incorporation.  In  the 
next  two  centuries  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies split  up  intosmallerones  owing  to  the 
union  of  two  trades  breeding  'malice  and 
strife.'  The  carpenters  andjoiners  were  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  as  when  the  members  of  each 
trade  found  they  could  not  agree  the  latter 
separated  and  formed  their  own  company. 


Kvidcnce  that  the  Cofferers  and  the  Male- 
makers  first  united  with  the  Pou<  hmakers 
is  to  he  Ion  1  id  in  i he  ordinam  e  of  1517  whii  li 
authorizes  the  Pou<  hmakers  to  unite  with 
the  Leathersellers.  In  this  ordinance  there 
appear;  a  full  list  of  the  articles  that  be- 
longed to  the  trade  of  the  Pouchmakcrs. 
These  articles  include  not  only  the  products 
of  the  pouch-maker  but  also  the  males  of 
the  male-maker,  and  the  clothcsacks,  bare- 
hides,  standards  and  trussing  coffers  of  the 
cofferer. 

'First,  that  the  Wardens  of  the  foresaid  Craft,  for 
the  time  being,  have  full  power  and  authority,  with 
an  Officer  of  the  Mayor's  to  them  assigned,  for  to 
search  all  manner  persons  occupying  and  using  the 
said  Craft,  and  to  oversee  that  all  manner  stuff 
belonging  to  the  said  Craft,  within  the  said  City  and 
Suburbs  of  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  belowesjanlernes, 
sconces,  all-maner  baggys,  powches,  malys,  bowgettes, 


No.  III. — A  CHAIR  COVERED  WITH  WHITE  CLOTH  OF  SILVER,  SILK 
FRINGES  AND  GILT  BULLION  NAILS  :  ALSO  LATE  ELIZABETHAN" 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  SACKVILLE.  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
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No.  IV.— A  CLOSE  STOOL  COVERED  WITH  CRIMSON  VELVET  AND 
GARNISHED  WITH  LACE  AND  GILT  NAILS  :  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 
REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION   OF   H.M.   THE  KING 


bowe-cases,  cloth-sakkes,  barehidys  for  coveryng  of  chari- 
ettes,  botelles,  pottes,  standardes,  gardeviaunces  covered  and 
made  of  lether,  and  trussying  coffers,  wheresoever  any 
such  may  be  found,  and  other  things  pertaining  to 
the  said  Craft,  be  good  and  sufficiently  made  and 
wrought;  and  to  see  that  all  bagges  and  powches  be 
lyned  with  greyned  lether,  for  the  common  weal  of  the 
King's  liege  people.' 

(Cf.  History  of  the  Company  of  Leathersellers.  W.  H. 
Black.  1 87 1.) 

It  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  previous 
article  on  the  Chest  and  the  Coffer,  that  the 
coffer-maker  worked  in  other  materials  as 
well  as  leather  and  made  other  articles  apart 
from  those  used  in  connexion  with  transport 
and  travel.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Royal  Household  Accounts  in  which  the 
coffer-makers  to  the  Crown  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  charged  for  making  for  the  Royal 
Palaces,  such  articles  as  jewel  coffers,  screens, 
desks,  close-stools,  chairs,  stools  and  foot- 
stools, covered  with  rich  materials  ranging 
from  'fustian  enables'  and  velvet  to  cloth  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  trimmed  with  silver  and 
gold  lace,  and  garnished  with  gilt  and 
bullion  nails. 

The  reason  for  this  sumptuous  furniture 


coming  within  the  province  of  the  coffer- 
maker's  trade  was  that  the  method  employed 
for  securing  the  fabric  to  the  wood  (nailing 
and  an  adhesive  of  glue  or  paste)  was  identical 
with  that  when  leather  was  used — the  only 
difference  between  the  two  processes  being 
the  difference  in  the  material.  It  would  have 
seemed  more  natural,  judging  from  later 
periods,  that  covered  chairs  and  stools  of  this 
type,  with  stuffed  and  cushioned  seats,  should 
have  been  the  product  of  the  upholsterer's 
craft.  But  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies the  upholsterer  confined  his  trade  to  the 
making  and  supplying  of  hangings,  curtains, 
cushions,  quilts  and  all  kinds  of  bedding  as 
feather-beds,  mattresses,  pillows  and  bolsters. 
In  this  period  the  upholsterer  was  also  termed 
a  'bed-maker' — showing  that  the  making  of 


No.  V.— DETAIL  SHOWING  PADDED  SEAT  OF  CLOSE  STOOL  :  C.  1600 
REPRODUCED    BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION   OF   H.M.  THE  KING 
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bedding  was  specialist  work  and  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  upholsterer's  trade.  The  tools  of  the 
upholsterer  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  were  a  needle  and  a  thimble; 
he  did  not  use  a  hammer  until  he  sue  (ceded 
the  coffer-maker  in  the  covering  and  Stuffing 
of  the  frames  of  chairs,  stools  and  couches.  An 
interesting  employment  of  material  is  to  be 
found  in  regard  to  'girthwebb'  or  what  is 
termed  to-day  'upholsterer's  webbing.'  Web- 
bing is  fixed  to  chair  bottoms  and  backs,  and 
to  the  rails  of  bedsteads,  by  nailing.  This  work 
according  to  the  Royal  Household  Accounts 
was  carried  out  by  the  coffer-maker  (and  in 
the  case  of  bedsteads  sometimes  by  the  joiner) 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Girthwebb  was  a  material  that  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  leather-worker's  trade, 
as  from  earliest  times  it  was  used  for  the  girths 
of  saddles;  the  saddle-maker  was  related  to 
the  coffer-maker,  as  both  were  workers  in 
leather. 

During  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  position 
of  Royal  coffer-maker  w  as  held  by  the  family 
of  Grene  or  Greene.  From  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  to  the  beginning  of  Mary's  reign, 
William  Grene  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
holder.  Throughout  Mary's  reign  up  to  1566 
— the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign — John, 
presumably  the  son  of  William,  had  the  post. 
From  1566  to  his  death  in  1600  Thomas, 
brother  of  John,  was  Royal  coffer-maker,  and 


he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  (II),  who 
died  in  1608,  and  the  post  then  went  to  John 
Lewgar.  William  and  John  Grene  were  both 
prominent  members  of  the  Leathcrsellers' 
Company;  in  1539  40  the  former  was  fourth 
Warden  and  in  1545-46  second  Warden.  In 
1 539  he  made  a  gift  to  the  Company  of  four 
'Garlandes,'  which  were  embroidered  caps  of 
state  worn  by  the  four  Wardens  on  cere- 
monial occasions.  John  Greene  'the  younger,' 
as  he  was  termed  i  n  the  records  ofthe  Company, 
became  fourth  Warden  in  1556-57  and  also 
again  in  1565.  In  1559  he  gave  to  the  Com- 
pany 'A  fine  herss-clothe,  with  a  case  covered 
with  lelher,  bound  W\i\\  yerne.1 

To  show  the  degree  of  luxury  to  which 
furniture  made  by  the  coffer-maker  could 
attain,  the  following  description  taken  from 
the  Royal  Household  Accounts  of  a  set  of 
chairs  is  cited. 

1581-82. 

To  Thomas  Grene  for  timber  work  of  19  chairs,  6 
high  stools,  24  square  stools  and  1 1  footstools  of 
walnut  and  other  timber  of  which  some  are  covered 
with  tissue,  cloth  of  gold,  and  velvet  and  various 
colours,  and  some  embroidered  and  lozengered  with 
venice  gold  silver  and  silk,  fringed  with  similar  gold, 
silver  and  silk,  the  aforesaid  chairs  having  backs 
lined  with  satin  and  pillows  of  fustian  filled  with 
down,  gilt  scutchions,  some  with  pomells  of  gilt  wood 
and  some  with  pomells  of  copper  gilt,  great  gilt 
bullion  nails,  small  gilt  nails,  black  nails,  girthwebb, 
sackcloth  for  the  ironwork,  canvas  cloth,  cases  of 
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cotton  and  leather  and  all  other  necessaries  to  the 
same  pertaining,  some  of  the  aforesaid  tissue  cloth  of 
gold  and  velvet  for  some  of  the  said  chairs  and  stools 
and  some  of  the  satin  for  lining  of  the  same  of  the 
Queen's  store  on  the  separate  burden  of  Thomas 
Knevett  keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and 
Ralph  Hope  groom  of  the  Wardrobe  of  the  Queen. 

The  total  cost  of  this  magnificent  suite 
of  furniture  made  for  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
£842  14s.  1  |d.,  which  sum, taking  into  account 
the  high  value  of  money  in  those  days,  was  a 
very  large  one  indeed. 

The  main  reason  for  the  high  cost  was  due 
to  the  value  of  the  covering  materials  and  the 
trimmings.  One  item  alone,  that  represents 
over  one-third  of  the  cost,  is  '66  lbs  9  ounces 
qrt  of  fringe  of  gold  and  silver  ...  at  £4-16' 
per  lb  and  8/-  per  ounce,'  which  amounts  to 
£320  1  os.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  richness 


No.  VII—  A  CHAIR  COVERED  WITH  PURPLE  EMBROIDERED  VELVET  TRIMMED 
WITH  SILK  FRINGES  AND  GARNISHED  WITH  GILT  NAILS  :  EARLY  XVII  CENT. 


and  range  of  colours  of  the  fabrics,  the 
majority  of  which  came  from  the  store  of  the 
Great  Wardrobe,  the  following  is  a  list  of 
those  used,  together  with  their  cost  per  yard : 

Cloth  of  gold,    (a  50/-. 
Cloth  of  silver,    (a  40/-. 

Cloth  of  glaucous  and  crimsen  gold,    (a  40/-. 

Green  cloth  of  gold.    @  33/4. 

Purple  cloth  of  gold.    @  40/-. 

Carnation  cloth  of  gold.    @  40/-. 

Russet  cloth  of  gold.    @  40/-. 

Crimsen  velvet.    @  30/-. 

Carnation  velvet,    @  26/-. 

Purple  velvet.    @  17/-.  .> 

Purple  velvet  with  works  (sic) .    (a  26/8. 

Black  velvet,    (a  23/-. 

Mulberry  velvet,    (a  20/-. 

Glaucous  velvet,    (a  17/6. 

Green  velvet,    (a  26/8. 

Blue  velvet,    (a  18/-. 

Crimsen  satin,    (a  10/-. 
Purple  satin,    (a  10/-. 
Glaucous  satin.    @  12/-. 
Blue  satin.    @  13/4. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  several  tradesmen  who  contri- 
buted towards  the  production  of  the 
chairs  and  stools. 

Thomas  Grene,  Coffer-maker. 
David  Smythe,  Embroiderer. 
Roger  Montague,  Fringe-maker  and 

silk  worker. 
Alice  Heme,  Painter  and  gilder. 
Gilbert  Poison,  Iron-worker. 
Thomas  Mounte,  Tailor  (?). 

The  coffer-maker  Thomas  Grene 
supplied  the  wooden  frames  of  the 
chairs  and  stools  and  carried  out  the 
work  of  'covering  and  ornamenting' 
them  with  the  materials  and  trim- 
mings. He  also  supplied  the  'pillows 
of  fustian  filled  with  down'  together 
with  'girthwebe  sackcloth  and  can- 
vas cloth.'  The  most  expensive  item 
in  Grene's  charges  was  the  cost  of 
31,000  gilt  nails,  at  26s.  8d.  per 
thousand.  He  also  used  342  large  gilt 
bullion  nails  at  6d.  each.  The  chairs 
were  decorated  with  pommels,  some 
of  which  were  painted  and  gilt  by 
Alice  Heme,  whilst  others,  supplied 
by  Grene,  were  of  copper  gilt.  Alice 
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Heme  also  charged  for  painting  and  gilding 
1 1  \scutchions'  for  the  chairs  at  6s.  8d.  per 
piece.  The  inclusion  of  pommels  and  escut- 
cheons in  the  description  signifies  that  the 
chairs  were  of  \  design,  probably  similar  to 
the  examples  illustrated  Nos.  hand  iiij.  Grcne 
also  made  leather  cases  for  four  of  the  chairs 
and  cotton  cases  for  the  remaining  fifteen.  For 
the  six  high  stools  he  supplied  leather  cases, 
and  also  for  eighteen  of  the  square  stools;  the 
remaining  six  of  the  latter  having  cotton 
cases.  The  footstools  had  cases  of  both  leather 
and  cotton.  That  some  chairs  and 
stools  had  leather  cases  and  some 
only  cotton,  suggests  that  those  fitted 
with  the  former  were  intended  to  be 
taken  from  one  palace  to  another 
wherever  the  Queen  was  in  residence. 

Earlier  in  the  century  (1528),  two 
sets  composed  of  eight  chairs  in  each 
were  supplied  by  William  Grene. The 
chairs  had  iron  frames  and  one  set 
was  covered  with  'blueTilsent  venice 
gold'  and  the  other  with  crimson 
cloth  of  gold;  they  were  trimmed 
with  costly  gold  and  silk  fringes  to 
match  the  materials  and  the  chairs 
had  leather  covers  lined  with  cotton. 
The  iron  frames  were  made  by 
Cornelius  Smithe,  who  was  by  trade 
a  blacksmith. 

The  Grenes  supplied  many  close 
stools;  one  example  made  in  1547 
was  for  'the  vse  of  the  kynges  mag- 


este' ;  it  was  covered  with  black  vel- 
vet and  garnished  with  ribbon  and 
nails  and  fringes.  The  seat  and  elbows 
were  covered  with  white  'fuschan' 
lilled  with  down;  2,000  gilt  nails  for 
garnishing  were  used  and  the  stool 
was  supplied  with  two  leather  cases 
lined  with  black  cotton  and  fitted 
with  girdles — one  for  the  stool  and 
the  other  for  the  bowl  and  the  'sess- 
tornes.'  The  leather  case  would  sig- 
nify that  this  luxurious  stool  accom- 
panied Henry  VIII  on  his  travels. 
The  close  stool  of  this  century  was 
not  supported  on  legs  but  was  de- 
signed like  a  box  with  a  lid,  similar 
to  the  interesting  example  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  illustrated  in  Nos.  iv  and  v. 

The  existence  of  this  Royal  coffer-maker's 
furniture  with  both  wood  and  iron  frames, 
covered  with  fine  velvet  and  rich  gold  and 
silver  cloths,  trimmed  with  gold  metal  fringes 
and  garnished  with  bright  gilt  nails,  has  so  far 
not  been  suspected  by  furniture  historians. 
Throughout  the  Sixteenth  Century  it  has  al- 
ways been  considered  that  the  chairs  and 
stools  in  the  Royal  Palaces  were  either  of  oak 
or  walnut  ofjoined  work.  This  covered  furni- 
ture, however,  was  not  only  plentiful  in  the 
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-A  FOLDING  STOOL  BELONGING  TO  THE  SAME  SET  ASTHE  CHAIR,  NO.  VII 

(Concluded  on  page  133) 
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EARLY  PEWTER  TAVERN  POTS 


By  CAPT.  A.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S.A. 


No.  I. — LEFT  AND  RIGHT,  TAVERN  POTS  OF  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
CENTRE,  TAVERN  MUG  OF  EARLY  QUEEN  ANNE  DATE  :  ALL  ARE  ENGRAVED  WITH  INSCRIPTIONS 


THE  saying  'Horses  for  Courses'  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  sphere  of  liquid  re- 
freshment. 

Apart  from  the  epicurean  dictum  that  old 
brandy  must  be  imbibed  from  enormous 
rummers,  there  is  the  inseparable  connexion 
of  champagne  with  the  wide  shallow  glass, 
allowing  free  play  to  the  effervescence  which 
has  dubbed  the  wine  with  its  unhallowed 
nickname;  the  long  trumpet  for  iced  lager; 
the  'stone'  cider  jug  and  the  pewter  pot  for 
good  English  ale. 

'Beer  is  best!'  shout  the  hoardings:  yes,  but 
even  better  out  of  pewter;  yet  how  often,  in 
theselabour-saving 
days,  is  it  possible 
to  find  this  ideal 
combination?  Pew- 
ter must  be  kept 
clean  and  sweet; 
this  takes  time  and 
time  is  money ; 
great  combines 
have  engulfed  local 
breweries  and  divi- 
dends must  be  pro- 
vided for  thousands 

Of   Shareholders;         No.  II.— THE  SAME  VESSELS  AS  ABOVE,  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  PROFILE  TO  SHOW  SWEEP  OF  HANDLES 


the  time  taken  in  clean- 
ing pewter  pots  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  the  humble  pint, 
so  pewter  had  to  go, 
although  its  disappear- 
ance was  gradual.  First 
came  the  introduction 
of  the  glass  bottom  re- 
placing that  part  of  the 
vessel  most  difficult  to 
clean;  then  the  plated 
tankard  appeared, 
smoother  and  less  tar- 
nishable,  many  of 
which  are  in  use  to- 
day; but  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  inns  have  gone  completely  over  to 
thick  glass — one  dip  into  water  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  next  customer.  Time  is  money! 

Some  of  us,  with  recollections  of  a  draught 
of  ale  from  the  pewter  of  some  country  inn  or 
in  one  of  the  ancient  City  taverns,  may  have 
wondered  what  manner  of  pot  our  ancestors 
drank  from  in  the  same  places;  the  object  of 
this  article  is  to  describe  and  illustrate  some 
of  the  few  which  are  left  to  us. 

I  do  not  go  back  to  the  time  of  'treen'  or 
leather,  nor  can  I  do  more  than  make  a 
passing  reference  to  the  early  custom  of 
'drinking  at  pins,'  in  which  one  tankard 
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served  a  group  of  customers,  each  drinking 
from  our  internal  projection  or  'pin1  to  an- 
other. The  custom  was  widespread  and  it  is 
recorded  that  participation  in  pin  drinking 
'schools1  brought  down  a  rebuke  upon  the 
clergy  from  a  seventeenth-century  divine. 

The  earliest  tavern  pots 
w  hich  have  been  preserved 
dale  from  the  second  hall 
of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. In  shape  (Nos.  i  and 
ii,  L  and  R.)  they  were 
slender;  the  body  was 
divided  into  three  by  wide 
bauds  w  hich  are  obviouslv 
in  direct  descent  from  the 
iron  bands  of  the  coopered 
wooden  vessel.  The  handle 
lias  a  bold  purposeful  sw  eep 
and  one  can  imagine  the 
customer  gripping  it  and 
banging  his  tankard  upon 
the  table  to  attract  the 
'drawer's1  attention.  A 
variant  of  the  type  is  seen 
in  No.  v,  in  which  the  broad  bands  are  re- 
placed by  narrow  double  fillets.  These  pots 
vary  between  6i  in.  and  7  in.  in  height. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
these  otherwise  somewhat  plain  vessels  is  the 
inscription  which  almost  invariably  encircles 
the  drum,  giving  the  landlord's  name  and  the 
name  and  locality  of  his  tavern. 

These  inscriptions,  usually  somewhat  crude, 


No.  V.— TANKARD  I  NSC 
AT  YE  RED  LYON  IN  YE 


conjure  up  visions  of  the  old  ale  houses,  low 
ceilinged  and  dark,  with  panelled  walls  and 
sanded  floors,  or  of  posting  houses  and  larger 
inns  at  which  the  stage  coaches  (  ailed. 

The  pots  to  left  and  right  in  Nos.  i  and  ii 
are  engraved  respectively  'Tho  Hutton  at  ye 
french  Armes  in  drurylane' 

(No.  iii)',  and  'Edward  

at  ye  Rose  &  Crown  in 
Creek  Streete  Sohofields.' 
In  addition  the  first  has 
tin-  owner's  initials  -j-l'M 
(  Thomas  and  ?Mary  Hut- 
ton)  struck  trianglewisc  up- 
on the  top  of  the  handle; 
whilst  the  initials  B*H  ap- 
pear in  a  similar  position 
on  the  other.  The  first  was 
probably  made  by  John 
Campion,  who  became  a 
liveryman  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company  in  1662,  Renter 
Warden  in  1676  and  Upper 
Warden  in  1 68 1 ;  the  second 
was  the  work  of  James 
Donne  who  received  his  Freedom  in  the  Com- 
pany in  1685  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known;  the  surname  of  the  owner  has  been 
burned  through,  possibly  owing  to  the  pot 
having  been  placed  on  a  trivet  with  the  body 
touching  a  fire  bar. 

Other  pots  of  this  type  bear  the  following 
inscriptions: 

'Richard  Coleman  in  Brede,  1687.'  (Brede 


RIHED  -EDWARD  Hill 
POULTERY  1  :  C.  1670  9( 


No.  IV. — TWO  INSCRIPTK 


ANKARDS  OF   SIMILAR   TYPE  TO  THOSE  IN  NOS.  I,  II,  WITH  OWNERS'  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES 
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Xo.  VI.— MADE  BY  J.  PRATT,  MASTER  OF  THE  COMPANY  IX  1720 

is  a  small  village  in  East  Sussex.) 

'lames  Braine  att  y"  Red  lyon,  in  Black 
Fryers  Near  Bridewell  Bridg'  (Xo.  iv). 

Edward  Comberford  at  ye  pelican  in 
Tetons  yard  in  brid  lane'  (Xo.  iv). 

The  two  latter  inscriptions  open  up  vistas 
of  London's  history.  Space  does  not  permit 
of  an  incursion  into  the  environs  of  the  Fleet 
river  and  Bridewell ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Fleet  was  formerly  an  open  river,  the  latter 
course  of  which  followed  the  line  of  Farring- 
don  and  New  Bridge  streets  till  it  joined  the 
Thames  near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  1560  it 
was  spanned  by  bridges  at  points  near  Hol- 
born  Viaduct  and  Ludgate  Circus  and,  later, 
by  a  third  known  as  Bridewell  Bridge,  ap- 
proached from  the  Blackfriars  side  near  what 
is  now  called  Apothecaries'  Lane.  It 
was  near  this  point  that  James  Braine 
kept  the  Red  Lyon.  The  bridge  was 
demolished  in  1 765. 

:Brid,'  or  Bride,  Lane,  where  stood 
the  Pelican,  is  on  the  west  side  of  New 
Bridge  Street  which  was,  of  course,  the 
west  side  of  the  Fleet.  Teton's  Yard 
has,  however,  disappeared,  as  have 
also  both  the  Pelican  and  the  Red 
Lyon.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bridewell 
was  notable  for  the  number  of  its 
taverns,  and  even  to-day  there  are  four 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Lane. 


The  inscription  in  Xo.  v  reads:  'Edward 
Hill  at  ye  Red  Lyon  in  ye  Poultery':  the 
maker's  touch  is  illegible,  but  the  owner's 
initials  EHA  (Edward  and  ?Ann  Hill) 
appear  in  the  usual  place  on  the  handle. 
-All  these  pieces  are  c.  1670-90. 

Xo.  vi  shows  a  pot  of  somewhat  later  date 
and  of  more  squat  proportion.  Its  maker  was 
J.  Pratt,  who  joined  the  Livery  in  1691, 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  Renter  and 
Upper  Warden,  and  became  Master  of  the 
Company  in  1720. 

We  now  come  to  the  delightful  little  mug 
shown  in  Xos.  i  and  ii  (centre) ;  it  is"  of  early- 
Queen  .Anne  date,  and  John  Thomas,  who 
made  it,  was  obviously  a  Master  Craftsman, 
although  he  never  held  any  of  the  higher 
offices  in  the  Company,  of  which  he  was 
made  a  Freeman  in  1698.  The  fluted  skirting 
is  beautifully  executed  and  the  vertical 
ribbing  of  the  upper  band,  sole  survivor  of 
the  pair,  is  a  simple  but  decorative  feature. 

On  the  front,  enclosed  in  a  semi-wreath 
appears  the  inscription  'Arnold  Swings- 
coe  Att  the  Grayhound  Att  Wordon'  (Xo. 
vii,  which  also  shows  the  Queen  Anne  ex- 
cise stamp).  The  initials  ASM  (Arnold  and 
?Mary  Swingscoe)  appear  on  the  handle. 
Warden  is  in  Bedfordshire  and  the  name  of 
Swingscoe  was  prominent  in  the  district  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
Arnold,  mine  host  of  the  'Grayhound,'  was 
born  in  1 666  and  died  in  1 704 ;  he  is  recorded 
in  the  Register  as  an  alehouse  keeper. 

I  hazard  the  guess  that  this  beautiful  mug 
was  his  private  property,  as  it  appears  un- 
likely that  such  decorative  pieces  would  be 


Xo.   VII.— IXSCRIPTIOX  OX   MUG  SHOWX   IX   CEXTRE  OF   XOS.   I   AXD  II 
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kept  for  the  use  of 
the  agricultural 
labourers  who  were* 
probably  the  (Jicn  - 
hound's  principal 
customers. 

As  Arnold  Swing- 
si  oc  d  ied  in  t  b  c 
second  \  e .1  r  of 
Queen  Anne,  he 
could  not  for  long 
have  enjoyed  the 
use  of  his  mug,  for 
it,  as  seems  likely, 
the  excise  mark  was 
struck  when  the 
mug  was  made,  the 
year  of  its  making 
cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  1702. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that,  on  his  death,  it 
passed  into  public  use  and  was  stamped  in 
consequence.  Later  it  appears  to  have  been 
owned  by  M.F.,  a  person  whose  ideas  ofcali- 
graphy  were  somewhat  hazy! 

The  vessels  illustrated  in  Nos.  viii  and  x 
should  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  article,  as,  albeit  tavern 
pieces,  they  were  not  used  for  drinking  but 
for  serving.  Their  inscriptions,  however,  have 
induced  me  to  include  them.  The  fine  exam- 
ple (No.  viii)  of  the  measure  known  amongst 
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collectors  as  the  'hammerhead  baluster'  (from 
the  type  of  thumbpiecc  and  shape  of  body), 
was,  as  its  inscription  (No.  ix)  states,  for- 
merly in  use  at  the  Axe  Inn  in  Three  Nunn 
Court,  Aldcrmanbury,  which  no  longer  ex- 
ists. It  is  of  quart  capacity  and  shows  un- 
mistakable signs  of  having  been  buried. 

The  Axe  was  a  notable  inn  for  at  least  two 
centuries;  it  is  first  mentioned  in  1581  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  lessee 
at  that  time  was  Edward  Jackson,  and  he 
rebuilt  the  premises  after  that  calamity.  In 
1681  it  had  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  over  one  hundred  guests. 

It  is  curious  that  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  traced  as  to  the 
identity  of  Henry  Langley.  He 
was  certainly  not  the  landlord  at 
the  period  of  the  inscription,  as 
Jackson  still  held  the  lease  at  that 
time.  A  tallow  chandler  of  the 
name  is  recorded  as  having  re- 
sided in  Southwark,  but  his  will 
was  proved  in  1659;  he  had,  how- 
ever, a  son  Henry  who  may  have 
been  our  man,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  is  known  of  him.  Equally 
curious  is  the  fact  that  someone 
other  than  the  landlord  should 
have  owned  a  measure  at  an  inn; 
had  it  been  a  drinking  vessel,  it 
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No.  IX.    RI  BBING  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  ALDERMANBIRY  MEASURE  (NO.  Villi 
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might  be  assumed  that  the  owner  was  a  regular 
customer  who  kept  a  private  tankard  at  his 
favourite  'port  of  call,'  but,  as  has  been  said, 
these  'balusters'  were  measures  and  as  such 
would  have  been  handled  by  the  staff  and  not 
by  the  customer.  This  piece  of  outstanding  in- 
terest was  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Roland  J. 
A.  Shelley,  F.R.Hist.Soc,  who  has  generously 
presented  it  to  the  Athenaeum  Club  at  Liver- 
pool, to  bear  record  that  it  was  from  the  Axe 
that  the  first  regular  line  of  stage  wagons  be- 
tween London  and  Liverpool  set  forth  to- 
ward the  Mid-Seventeenth  Century;  and  that 
several  prominent  eighteenth-century  citizens 
of  Liverpool  made  it  their  headquarters  when 
in  London. 

The  last  piece  (No.  x)  hailed  from  the 
'Bull'sHead,'Strand-on-the-Green,Chiswick, 
London,  an  ancient  inn  still  existing.  No 
maker's  touch  is  visible,  but  the  period  is 
c.  1760.  No.  xi  shows  the  inscription.  This 
interesting  relic  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  L.  D.  Hole,  W.S. 

In  conclusion,  reverting  to  the  drinking 
pots,  it  will  be  realized  that  these  notes  deal 
only  with  the  earliest  types  which  have  come 
down  to  us — which  may  well  have  been  the 


No.  X. — TAVERN  MEASURE  FROM  'THE  BULL'S  HEAD,'  CHISWICK 


No.  XI.— INSCRIPTION  ON  FRONT  OF  NO.  X  :  PERIOD,  C.  1760 


earliest  made.  It  is  obvious  that  the  produc- 
tion of  these  pots  or  mugs  must  have  con- 
tinued at  an  increasing  rate  throughout  the 
succeeding  reigns,  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  examples  which  can  be  definitely 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  first  two  Georges 
are  as  rare  as  those  of  the  preceding  period 
back  to  Charles  II,  whilst  mugs  made  during 
the  long  reign  of  George  III  are  almost  as 
scarce.  It  is  not  till  we  reach  circa  1820  that 
tavern  mugs  begin  to  appear  in  any  con- 
siderable number,  and  from  that  date  down 
to  c.  i860  many  thousands  must  have  been 
made.  To  the  advanced  collector  of  to-day 
these  are  of  little  interest.  As  in  all  forms  of 
Art  and  Craft,  design  degenerated  and, bereft 
of  control  by  the  once  powerful  Company,  so 
did  material  and  workmanship.  But  even 
from  these  'beer  is  best'  and  it  is — or  was — 
sad  to  see  literally  hundreds  of  these  worthy 
vessels  exposed  for  sale  as  so  much  junk. 

In  support  of  an  earlier  remark,  I  may  add 
that  I  have,  in  various  sale  rooms,  examined 
between  500  and  1,000  of  these  pots,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  one  of  mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury date,  but  entirely  without  success. 
Nevertheless,  they  should  not  be  disregarded. 
They  are  the  Antiques  of  to-morrow. 

The  centre  piece  in  Nos.  i  and  ii  belongs  to 
Mr.  Cecil  Higgins,  the  pots  in  Nos.  v  and  vi 
to  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Yeates,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  the  remaining  two  to  myself. 


'PICKWICK     IN  AMERICA!' 

By    F.    GORDON  ROE 


UPPOSE  ! 

Suppose  you  were  told  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wit  k,   with    Sam    VVVIIcr,  Snodgrass, 


W  inkle  and  Tupman  had  visited  the  United 
St. ues;  h.ul  been  to  New  York,  Hohoken, 
Philadelphia  and  Albany;  had  drunk  tin- 
waters  at  Lebanon  Springs!  That  Sam  had 
come  across  the  Fat  Hoy,  leaning  against  an 
old  tree  in  the  'irregular  shaped  open  space, 
which  is  called  "  The  Park,"  and  interrupts 
the  line  of"  the  Broadway  houses.'  In  other 
words,  City  Hall  Park.  " 

What  would  you  say  to  all  th.it.' 

Remembering  your  Pickwick  Papers,  you 
would  justly  reply  that  the  notion  was  lake. 
And  so  it  was!  Vet  the  story  was  printed  and 
published  a  century  ago;  what  is  more,  was 
accepted  by  the  gullible  as  a  real  Pickwickian 
exploit. 

Of  course,  Boz  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
'pickwick  in  America!  detailing  all  the 

REMARKABLE  ADVENTURES  OF TAAT  [sic]  ILLUS- 
TRIOl  S  INDIVIDUAL  AND  HIS  LEARNED  COM- 
PANIONS, IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY JONATHANISMS,  COLLECTED  BY  MR. 
SNODGRASS,  AND  THE  SAYINGS,  DOINGS,  AND 
MEMS,  OF  THE  FACETIOUS  SAM  WELLER,'  pm- 

fessed  to  be  'edited  by  "bos."  '  And  'Bos'  was 
the  misleading  pseudonym  adopted  by  Thom- 
as Pcckett  Prest,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  pla- 
giarists of  his  time.  That  Prest  later  wrote 
novels  under  his  own  name  is  all  but  forgotten. 
As  Bos'  he  produced  such  literary  fakes  as 
the  Penny  Pickwick,  an  Oliver  Twiss,  Nickelas 
Xickelbery  and  Mister  Humfries'  Clock — dis- 
torted reflections  of  great  originals.  None  of 
these  travesties  has  the  slightest  value  as  litera- 
ture, yet  they  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  preva- 
lent laxness  of  copyright,  and,  in  varying 
degrees  of  scarcity,  are  collectors'  items. 

Like  all — or  nearly  all — the  'Bos'  plagiar- 
isms, they  were  printed  and  published  by 
Edward  Lloyd,  a  London  publisher  and, 
eventually,  newspaper  proprietor  destined  to 
achieve  a  niche  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
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N.i  I  ADVIK  I "ISKMKNT  (AND  WKAI'I'KKl  OF  BOS'  :  T.  P.  I'KKST'S 
PICKWICK    IN   AMERICA    (1839)  :  EX  COLLECTION  W.  MILLER 

Biography.  Let  me  add  in  fairness  that  both  he 
and  Prest  were  as  yet  in  their  early  period,  and 
sowing  literary  wild  oats  which  doubtless  they 
were  glad  to  forget.  Yet  whereas  Prest  is  re- 
membered as  plagiarist  solely,  Lloyd's  repu- 
tation is  very  much  sounder. 

Now,  when  Dickens  wrote  Pickwick,  he  was 
still  untravelled  in  the  wider  sense.  Drawing 
on  experience,  he  made  Mr.  Pickwick  roam 
the  southern  half  of  England,  with  never  a 
thought  of  going  overseas.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  plagiarists  followed  suit  in  their  false 
Pickwickian  Papers,  though  the  chance  to  do 
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No.  II. — 'MR.  VVELLER  AROUSING  MR.  PICKWICK  PREVIOUS  TO  HIS 
TO  HOBOKEN"  :  WOODCUT  FROM  NO.  9  OF  PREST'S  PICKWICK  IN 


something  that  Dickens  had  ignored  was  too 
attractive  to  be  missed.  So  out  came  'Bos'  with 
Pickwick  in  America!  Out  came  G.  W.  M.  Rey- 
nolds with  that  comparatively  respectable  se- 
quel, Pickwick  Abroad;  or,  The  Tour  in  France; 
and  'W.  T.  Moncrieff'  (otherwise  William 
Thomas  Thomas),  the  dramatist,  with  a  play 
called  Sam  Weller's  Tour;  or,  The  Pickwickians 
in  France.  As  late  as  1840,  some  anonymous 
hack  produced  a  Pickwick  in  India,  which  not 
unsurprisingly  failed.  If  the  last  is  the  rarest 
of  all  the  Pickwickian  plagiarisms,  greater  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  first.  Complete  copies 
of  Pickwick  in  America!  seldom  occur,  while 
desirable  sets  in  the  parts  are  invariably  note- 
worthy items. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  when  Lloyd  spon- 
sored this  egregious  work.  It  has  been  given  to 
1838,  to  my  mind  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
'[1840?]'  tentatively  assigned  to  it  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  Catalogue.  It — 
Pickwick  in  America! — was  published  in  penny 
weekly  numbers  (1-44),  and  fourpenny 
monthly  parts  with  a  pictorial  wrapper.  This 
cover  block  was  also  used  to  advertise  the 
work  in  Reynolds'  Pickwick  Abroad  as  issued  in 
monthly  parts  (1839).  No.  i  is  actually  taken 
from  such  an  advertisement.  An  average 


JOURNEY 
AMERICA 


weekly  number  of  Pickwick  in  America! 
consisted  of  eight  pages,  carrying  a 
coarse  woodcut,  advertised  as  by 
'Phis,'  an  obvious  fetch  of 'Phiz.'  You 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  Hablot  K. 
Browne  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
I  doubt  that  all  of  them  were  by  the 
same  hand.  Just  possibly  some  were 
by  C.  J.  Grant,  an  illustrator  who 
worked  for  Lloyd,  and  was  capable 
of  better  stuff  than  this. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  wrapper 
design  of  Dickens'  Pickwick  embodies 
a  scene  of  the  hero  asleep*  in  a  punt 
near  old  Putney  Bridge.  In  No.  i,  the 
same  position  shows  Mr.  Pickwick 
rowed  by  a  Redskin  in  a  canoe! 

Let  us  turn  to  the  letterpress. 
Briefly,  the  argument  is  this.  Rambles 
'Bos' :  'A  considerable  portion  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  property  was  invested  in  a 
large  estate  in  America,  a  property 
that  had  devolved  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  but  which  he,  in 
consequence  of  his  feeling  a  disinclination  to 
leave  his  native  country,  had  at  first  thought 
of  disposing  of.'  This  estate,  later  christened 
'Pickwick  Hall,'  seems  to  have  been  near  Al- 
bany, and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man- 
sion's ground-storey  in  No.  iv. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  entrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  this  estate  to  'a  distant  and  poor  rela- 
tion.' For  a  time,  all  was  well.  But  'ultimately 
Mr.  Pickwick  received  such  intelligence  from 
a  private  source,  as  left  him  no  further  room 
to  doubt  that  his  presence  was  indispensably 
necessary  at  New  York.' 

Sam  Weller  was  to  have  remained  at  Dul- 
wich,  but  that  faithful  servitor  demurred.  He 
threatened  that  Pickwick,  on  returning, 
would  find  him,  'Mary  an'  th'  young  uns  all 
shipped  of  [sic]  to  Wan  Deamon's  Land.' 
Whereupon  kind-hearted  Pickwick  relented 
and  added  Sam  to  his  party. 

They  journeyed  to  Liverpool,  where  they 
boarded  the  packet  for  New  York.  Follows  a 
series  of  farcical  adventures  among  'stage' 
Americans,  not  to  mention  conventionalized 
negroes  saying  Tssa,  massa!'  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  touches  sug- 
gest a  rather  more  serious  attempt  to  convey 
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local  colour,  though  whether  Prcst 
knew  his  New  York  at  first  hand,  or 
u  .is  draw  ing  on  others'  experience,  I 
do  not  profess  to  decide. 

Some  of  the  story  is  obviously 
lilted'  from  Dickens  with  the  Fmg- 
lish  setting  discarded;  some,  such  .is 
Mr.  Tupmaifs  marriage  .it  Pickw  ii  k 
Hall,  represents  Prist's  .it tempts  at 
originality.  And  when  Prcst  could 
think  of  nothing  else  for  padding,  he 
fell  hack  on  Sam's  famous  valentine. 
In  his  woodcut  of  the  scene,  the  illus- 
trator forgot  that  the  actual  valentine 
was  not  pictorial  hut  written  f  No.  v). 
For  some  immaterial  reason,  the 
elder  Weller  had  turned  up  w  ith  it  in 
America.  Among  other  literary  pilfer- 
ings  of  a  like  order,  we  may  note  that 
the  memorable  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of 
the  United  (irand  Junction  Kbenc/.cr 
Temperance  Association  makes  .1 
new  appearance  as  that  of  the  'Transatlantic 
Branch  of  the  Universal,  United,  Pure,  and 
I  ncontaminatcd  Brothers  of  Temperance.' 

To  show  how  near  the  wind  the  pirates 
sailed,  I  quote  part  of  that  Re- 
port from  Pickwick  itself,  followed 
by  'Bos"  perversion  of  the  passage. 
Note  especially  the  stupid  alteration 
of  'Beller'  to  'Sncller.'  In  the  great 
original,  'Beller'  is  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  paragraph. 

BOZ 

'Henry  Beller  was  for  many  years 
toast-master  at  various  corporation 
dinners,  during  which  time  he  drank 
a  great  deal  of  foreign  wine;  may 
sometimes  have  carried  a  bottle  or 
two  home  with  him;  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  that,  but  is  sure  if  he  did,  that 
he  drank  the  contents.  Feels  very 
low  and  melancholy,  is  very  feverish, 
and  has  a  constant  thirst  upon  him; 
thinks  it  must  be  the  wine  he  used 
to  drink  (cheers).  Is  out  of  employ 
now;  and  never  touches  a  drop  of 
foreign  wine  by  any  chance  (tremen- 
dous plaudits).' 


PtCKWtCKIANS  VISIT  TO  THE  NIGGER  {SIC)  THEATRE  AT  PHIL- 
MK    I'OMI'EY   PUFFYPOIX.K   AS  HICHAM)  III   :    FROM    NO.  14 


BOS 

'Henry  Sneller,  wife  and  fourteen  children. 
For  many  years  he  was  hired  by  the  day  as 
waiter  at  the  principal  hotels  and  gentlemen's 


No.  IV.— 'SAM  WELLER  PRESENTING  TO  MR.  PICKWICK  THE  L 
HE  FOUND'  :  THE  BACKGROUND  IS  PART  OF  PICKWICK  HALI 


ETTER  WHICH 
'  :  FROM  NO.  30 
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parties,  and  in  that  period  he  was  under  the 
heartrending  necessity  of  drinking  a  consider- 
able deal  of  foreign  wine.  Will  not  positively 
assert  that  he  never  took  a  few  bottles  home  to 
his  wife  and  family.  Has  a  great  abhorrence  to 
a  lie,  therefore  as  he  is  not  exactly  certain  of 
that,  he  will  not  assert  it,  however,  he  is  con- 
fident if  he  did,  that  he  did  not  forget  to  take 
contents  with  him  also,  (enthusiastic  plaudits.) 
He  is  now  in  a  very  low  and  depressed  state; 
nervous,  with  feverish  symptoms  and  a  per- 
petual thirst,  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  wine  he  was  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  drinking.  Has  not  had  a  situation  for 
the  last  ten  months,  and  can  declare  most  con- 
fidently, that  he  never  gets  a  drop  of  foreign 
wine  upon  any  occasion  whatever. — (long  and 
tremendous  cheering.)' 

Bad  as  it  is,  the  above  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  example  of  such  arrant  thievery.  And 
the  fact  that  Pickwick  in  America!  was  pro- 
duced in  Dickens'  own  London  adds,  if  pos- 
sible, to  its  enormity.  In  a  sense  it  was  even 
bolder  theft  than  the  Penny  Pickwick.  At  least 


No.  V.  'SAM  WELLER'S  DELIGHT  AT  AGAIN  BEHOLDING  THE 
WHICH  HE  HAD  SENT  TO  HIS  WIFE  BEFORE  THEIR  MARRIAGE'  : 


that  called  Mr.  Pickwick  'Christopher'  in- 
stead of  Samuel,  and  substituted  "Tupnall,' 
'Snodgreen'  and  'Winkletop'  for  Tupman, 
Snodgrass  and  Winkle.  In  Pickwick  in  America! 
these  folk  bear  their  true  names.  Prest,  it 
would  seem,  was  emboldened  by  an  immunity 
not  yet  worn  threadbare. 

There  is  no  need  to  drag  readers  through 
the  ramifications  of  the  tale.  Not  even  Pick- 
wick's abortive  duel  with  an  American  officer, 
or  the  'female  Shaker's  compulsory  dance 
with  Sam  Weller'  need  be  discussed  here. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  the  erratic  Bob 
Sawyer  appears;  but  Pickwick  in  America!  was 
already  in  its  death-throes,  and  the  story 
hurriedly  concludes  with  its  hero's  return 
to  England  and  Dulwich.  Whereas  the  Pen- 
ny Pickwick  ran  to  112  numbers,  Pickwick  in 
America!  ceased  with  its  44th — and  that  two 
pages  short! 

Nowadays  nobody  reads  'Bos'  for  entertain- 
ment. It  is  the  specialist-collector  or  the  stu- 
dent of  manners  who  occasionally  delves  in 
his  close-set  pages.  I  confess  to  a  sneaking 
regard  for  his  piracies.  Their  sting  has  been 
drawn,  but  their  period  tells  so 
strongly  as  to  give  them  atmo- 
sphere. Moreover,  Pickwick  in 
America! ,  gross  caricature  though 
it  be,  is  a  curious  early  link  be- 
tween the  literatures  of  two  great 
nations,  since  come  so  near  to- 
gether. Not  that  it  seems  at  all 
likely  that  Pickwick  in  America! 
had  any  circulation  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  its  time.  Other  rea- 
sons apart,  one  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  Americans — who  had 
welcomed  the  genuine  Pickwick 
with  lively  enthusiasm — would 
have  relished  so  tiresome  a  skit 
on  their  civilization  as  this.  And 
that  contemporary  British  opin- 
ion concurred  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  the  book's  unlamented 
and  premature  end.  Not  a  soul 
could  then  have  foreseen  the  ar- 
rival of  a  day  when  copies  of 
Pickwick  in  America!  would  be 
eagerly  acquired  by  collectors 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


VALENTINE 
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CROWN 


By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


WHATEVER  rate  the 
fu  t  u  it  may  hold  for 
Mussolini's  Italy,  the 
land  and  its  historic  heritage  will 
never  lose  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  impartial  student,  historian 
and  connoisseur  of  art.  The  grand 
contribution  of  the  renaissance 
will  never  cease  to  engage  the 
attention  of  writers.  At  this  late 
period,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  not  much  remains  for  further 
enquiry,  except  to  fill  in,  here  and 
then-,  some  intimate  detail. 

One  such  detail  deserving  of 
a  short  note  is  the  story  of  the 
"Medici  Crown.'  I  am  therefore 
venturing  to  throw  into  shape  a  few  notes 
about  this  coronet,  which,  as  students  of 
Italian  heraldry  will  know,  stands  at  the  head 
of  Litta's  genealogy  of  the  Medici. 

Litta  probably  reproduced  this  from  the 
engraving  in  Galluzzi's  work  (No.  i).*  But 
from  Avcrardo,  who  was  gonjalortiere  in  13 14, 
to  Alessandro,  151 1  —  1 537,  the  family,  though 
paramount  most  of  the  time,  bore  no  insignia 
of  rank.  Florence  was  a  republic. 

To  rehearse  the  names  of  these 
men  is  to  conjure  up  visions  of  the 
greatness  of  Florence.  Cosimo  Pater 
Patriae,  Piero  il  Gottoso,  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico,  Lorenzo  (Duke  of 
Urbino),  Giulio,  Alessandro:  this 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  by  an 
enlightened  use  of  wealth  and 
patronage,  advanced  learning  and 
art  to  a  hitherto  unparalleled 
degree.  But  they  were  not  crowned 
rulers  of  this  City  State. 

In  May  1532  the  Republic  of 
Florence  was  finally  abolished  and 
Alessandro  dei  Medici  was  created 
Duke.  He,  by  virtue  of  this  ennoble- 

*  Galluzzi,  R.,  Istoria  del  Granducato  di  Tos- 
cana,  1781. 
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ment,  assumed  an  ordinary  ducal  coronet,  the 
form  of  which  is  corroborated  by  at  least  one 
representation  in  Florence,  that  over  the  door 
leading  into  the  cloisters  of  the  Ognissanti 
convent  in  Via  Borgo  Ognissanti. 

Alessandro  died  January  1537  and  the 
direct  line  male  became  extinct.  Cosimo,  the 
seventeen-year-old  son  of  Giovanni  delle 
Bande   Nere,  great-grandson,  through  his 


No.  II. — ORIGINAL  DESIGN  FOR  THE  MEDICI  CROWN  BY  THE  GOLDSMITH  SANTINI 
FROM  A  PORTFOLIO  OF  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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mother,  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  suc- 
ceeded him.  For  thirty-two  years  he  reigned 
as  Duke  of  Florence,  wearing  the  ducal 
coronet.  But  Cosimo  I,  in  pursuance  of  a  set 
purpose  which  his  long  dictatorship  encour- 
aged, and  by  his  cultivated  influence  with  the 
Pope,  achieved  his  ambition  to  be  acknow- 
ledged Grand  Duke. 

Pius  V,  in  a  Bull  conferring  the  title,  signed 
in  August  1569,  gave  Cosimo  a  definite  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  form  this  new  crown  should 
take,  stipulating  that  it  should  not  imitate 
those  of  Spain,  France  or  other  empires.  He 
suggested  that  it  should  be  radiated,  like  that 


No.  Ill  — A  GOLDSMITH'S  WORKSHOP  :  ONE  OF  THE  CRAFTSMEN  IS  AT  WORK  ON 
THE  MEDICI  CROWN  :  BY  ALESSANDRO  FEI  :  PALAZZO  VECCHIO,  FLORENCE 


of  the  ancient  kings,  points  to  alternate  with 
'lilies. '  In  front  it  was  to  have  a  red  'lily*  (iris 
or  fleur  de  lis) ,  the  insignia  of  the  old  Florentine 
State,  and  should  bear  the  inscription :  pivs  v. 

POXT.  MAX. OB  EXIMIAX  DILECTIOXEM  AC  CATH- 
OLICAE  RELIGIONIS  ZELVM   PRAECIPWM  OVE 

jystttiae  STVDiVM  doxavit.  It  was  made 
secretly,  for  Cosimo  was  crowned  in  Rome 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor. 
Pascalius,  in  his  treatise  De  Coronis,  speaks  of  it 
as  cujus  magnificentissimi  majores  eminentes  opus. 

This  specially  fashioned  crown  is  known 
from  various  representations  besides  Galluz- 
zi's  engraVing.  It  occurs,  for  example,  above 
a  window  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Gaetano,  Florence,  and  on  tapestry 
panels  in  the  R.  Galleria  degli  Arazzi 
No.  v,  p.  118).  But  the  most  notable 
record  of  its  appearance  is  that 
known  from  the  portrait  in  the 
Uffizi  of  Cosimo  I  in  coronation 
robes,  by  Bronzino  (No.  iv).  I  men- 
tion this  because  this  crown,  symbol 
of  Tuscan  pow  er  at  its  zenith  (from 
1570  until  1723),  cannot  now  be  ex- 
amined or  referred  to.  After  the 
death  of  Cosimo  III  (1723),  the  new- 
crown  of  Giovanni  Gastone — last  of 
the  Grand  Dukes — w  as  of  a  more 
ornate  design,  as  we  know  from 
Galluzzi  and  other  sources  (No.  vi). 

Among  the  many  references  to  the 
crown  is  one  in  the  monograph  by 
Firmano.*  In  the  copy  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  Library 
is  a  note  of  considerable  age  in  pencil 
w  hich  states,  'The  author  (i.e.  of  the 
crown)  "is  supposed  to  be  the  gold- 
smith Santini,  who  by  order  of 
Cosimo  completed  the  chalice  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  given  to  the  Pope 
on  the  Coronation  day." 

This  I  found  interesting,  though 
not  for  me  informative,  for  I  already 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  original 
design  for  this  celebrated  objet  d'art. 
In  the  Engraving,  Illustration  and 
Design  Department  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  is  a  portfolio  of 

*  Firmano.  C,  Delia  Solenne  lncoronazione  del 
Duca  Cosimo  Medici,  1819. 
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drawings  l>\  the  Santini  family 
.iinmii;  them  the  draw ing  here  repro- 
duced i  No.  ii  .  A  (  lose  examination 
will  reveal  the  exactitude  of  early 
representations  and  also  the  richness 
of  the  workmanship  at  which  the  old 
descriptions  hint.  The  drawing  hears 
the  words  Corona  dt  Casa  Medici  and 
shows  part  of  the  inscription.  It  there- 
lore  assumes  historic  importance. 

The  gold  chalice  referred  to  was 
begun  by  Cellini  for  Pope  Clement 
VII  and  left  unfinished.  Niccolo  San- 
tini eventually  finished  it  and  in  1570 
Cosimo  presented  it  to  the  Pope. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  few  notes 
from  abstracts  by  the  late  Sidney 
(  hut  chill  from  the  Medici  Wardrobe 
Accounts.  Unfortunately  they  start 
just  too  late  ( 1573)  to  be  of  assistance 
in  this  matter,  for  I  am  confident 
more  information  would  have  been 
forthcoming.  One  item  may  never- 
theless be  of  interest . 

In  1 576  Jacques  Bilivelt,  the  Court 
Jeweller  to  Francesco,  worked  upon 
a  'royal  crown  with  lilies,  pearls, 
rubies,  etc'  This  may  record  some 
alteration  to  Santini's  crown,  for  in 
that  year  Maximilian  II  formally 
conferred  on  Francesco  the  title 
'Grand  Duke'  and  created  Tuscany  a 
Grand  Duchy — w  hich  the  Pope  could  not  do. 

In  the  studio  of  Francesco  I  at  the  Palazzo 
Yccchio  is  a  fresco  by  Alcssandro  Fei,  showing 
a  goldsmith's  shop  (No.  iii),  and  Yenturi  re- 
marks upon  the  Flemish  craftsmen  in  the 
foreground.  One  of  these  holds  up  the  Medici 
Crown.  He  may  well  be  Bilivelt,  who  was  a 
native  of  Delft.  Yenturi  dates  the  fresco  1570- 
1573,  but  Cosimo  did  not  die  until  1574.  May 
we  not  suggest  1576  as  the  approximate  date? 

Surely  without  too  great  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  we  may  suppose  Alessandro  del 
Barbiere  Fei's  fresco  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Francesco  himself.  Bilivelt,  like  Santini 
and  the  more  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  Gian  Bologna,  worked  sul  corridore — i.e. 
was  on  the  salaried  staff  and  had  apartments 
in  the  palace  as  well  as  a  workshop.  One 
reason  for  this  practice  was  that  the  Duke, 


No.  IV- 
l  ROWS 


IOSIMO  I  IN  CORONATION  ROBES  WEARING  HIS  NEWLY  ACQCIRED 
IKOMTHI-.   PAINTING  BY  BRONZINO    IN    THE  CFFIZI.  FLORENCE 


when  he  felt  inclined,  might  visit  them  and 
learn  how  the  various  works  were  progress- 
ing. The  goldsmith's  workshop,  with  its 
group  of  skilled  orafi  handling  their  scintillat- 
ing wares  in  so  romantic  a  setting,  may  well 
have  led  Francesco  to  set  Fei  to  its  portrayal 
at  the  very  time  when  Bilivelt  was  preparing 
the  Medici  Crown  for  the  Coronation  cere- 
mony of  1576.  Giorgio  Yasari  was  responsible 
for  the  sumptuous  redecoration  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  of  which  the  studio  and  this  fresco 
were  but  part.  The  work  was  carried  out  in 
anticipation  of  the  nuptials  of  Francesco, 
w  hich  eventually  took  place  June  5th,  1578. 
Everything  therefore  seems  to  point  to  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  that  given  (with 
the  qualifying  circa)  by  Yenturi. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  crown 
cannot  now  be  examined.  This  does  not  mean 
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it  no  longer  exists.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  reposes  in  the  Medici  Mauso- 
leum, in  the  tomb  of  Cosimo  III.  Most  of  the 
tombs  were  broken  open  and  rifled,  it  is  sup- 
posed during  the  French  occupation  of  Tus- 
cany (1801-1814).  Some,  however,  escaped, 
including  that  of  Cosimo  III,  and  in  1857  the 
whole  were  examined  under  Government  su- 
pervision. The  official  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  records  that,  when  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Cosimo  I  was  examined  the 
Grand  Duke's  body  was  found  to  be  dressed 
in  a  chasuble  of  purple,  an  alb  adorned  with 
rich  lace  and  a  cope  of  silk  and  gold.  On  the 
head  was  a  scarlet  cap.  In  the  case  of  the 
tomb  of  Cosimo  III  it  is  recorded  that  the 
jewelled  crown  and  sceptre  buried  with  him 
were  still  there — 'on  the  head  was  the  royal 
crown  worn  over  a  velvet  cap.' 

After  the  examination  of  the  tombs  they 
were  closed  and  the  entrance  to  the  lower 


No.  V.— TAPESTRY  PANEL  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  COSIMO  DEI 
MEDICI  :  IN  THE  R.  GALLERIA  DEGLI  ARAZZI,  FLORENCE 


No.  VI.— TAPESTRY  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  GIOVANNI  GASTONE 
SHOWING  LATER  FORM  OF  CROWN  :  R.  GALLERIA  DEGLI  ARAZZI 


vault  was  walled  up.  So  there  the  crown  re- 
mains, our  drawing  by  Santini  being  the  sole 
evidence  of  its  exact  appearance. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  more  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while  a  propos  of  Niccolo 
Santini,  son  of  Francesco  Santini,  who  was 
deemed  worthy  of  completing  the  magnifi- 
cent chalice  of  gold  originally  commissioned 
of  Cellini  by  Pope  Clement  VII  in  1531,  but 
which  was  still  unfinished  in  1562. 

Thieme  gives  his  known  dates  as  1554  to 
1570,  but  merely  states  the  chalice  was  com- 
pleted by  him  after  1562.  It  is  on  record  that 
as  early  as  1553  he  was  employed  in  cleaning 
some  of  Cellini's  work  and  as  shown  above 
the  occasion  of  its  completion  was  that  it 
might  form  a  fitting  gift  for  the  Pope  at 
Cosimo's  coronation  in  1570.  In  that  same 
year  he  was  called  upon  as  an  expert  to  value 
some  of  Cellini's  works,  among  them  this 
chalice — evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  authorities — if  any  is  needed. 
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BY   HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A  CHILD  PORTRAIT  BY  J.  B.  CHARDIN 

A PORTR  AIT  In  Chardin,  Xavier  Uptime  fits, 
shown  at  the  gallery  of  Dr.  Paul  Drey,  is  obvi- 
ous|\  .in  c.iils  work  in  which  in.iv  be  observed 
thr  pronounced  Dutch  inlluence  which  was  so  strong 
at  the  outset  of  his  career.  This  exceptionally  appeal- 
ing portrait  of  a  little  boy,  w  ith  his  formal  and  elabor- 
ate headgear,  singularly  in  contrast  w  ith  his  sensitively 
modelled  lace,  has  the  perfection  of  craftsmanship  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  on  whom  Chaidin 
based  his  art.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Ceorgc 
Hatland  Peck  of  London,  this  little  panel  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1913. 

Chardin  rarely  painted  portraits,  the  well-known 
pastels  of  himself  and  his  w  ife  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
portrait  of  his  friend,  the  painter  Aved,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  turning  his  interest  toward  Dutch  art, 
being  exceptions.  Most  of  his  figure  paintings  were 
genre  subjects,  and  even  these,  which  brought  him  so 
much  recognition  in  his  own  day,  were  abandoned 
later  in  his  career  so  that  he  might  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  still-life.  He  often  painted  children,  but  they 
are  usually  seen  at  play  or  with  their  elders.  A  subject 
related  in  style  to  the  present  painting  is  that  of  a  boy 
building  a  house  of  cards  which  is  known  through  sev- 
eral variants  in  London,  in  Paris  and  at  the  Hermitage. 
By  the  time  he  painted  La  Gouvernante  at  Vienna,  the 
Benedicite  of  the  Louvre  atid  La  Toilette  du  Matin  at 
Stockholm,  Salon  pictures  of  1739,  1740  and  1741  re- 
spectively, he  introduced  a  more  enveloping  atmo- 
sphere with  broken  surfaces  of  colour.  They  differ  from 
the  Tour  de  Cartes  and  the  present  subject,  in  w  hich  the 
linear  quality  is  predominant.  Not  a  typical  work,  the 
portrait  illustrated  is  yet  representative  of  the  qualities 
that  unite  Chardin  to  the  great  tradition  of  French 
painting,  and  is  especially  happy  in  revealing  the  ten- 
derness and  unaffected  simplicity  with  which  he  ap- 
proached his  child  subjects. 

TURNER  WATER-COLOURS 
AT    THE    TAFT  MUSEUM 

SINCE  Turner's  water-colours  are  rare  in  America 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Taft  Museum  in  Cincin- 
nati possesses  nine.  Compared  to  those  in  English  col- 
lections, few  of  his  w  ater-colours  have  found  their  way 
to  this  country.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  some 
half-dozen,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  subjects  ac- 


quired by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft  represent  the  largest 
group  in  American  ownership.  The  earliest  of  these  is 
a  landscape  from  Chamonix,  painted  between  iHof, 
and  l8l0.  The  latest,  here  illustrated,  was  painted  at 
the  Lake  of'Thun,  Switzerland,  in  1M42.  Here  the  fig- 
ures in  the  foreground  are,  to  a  more  than  usual  de- 
gree with  Turner,  in  harmony  with  the  landscape. 
Possibly  intended  to  illustrate  some  unidentified  sub- 
ject, this  water-colour  is  an  unusual  one.  Occasionally 
the  figures  in  a  Turner  water-colour  seem  an  after- 
thought. Here  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
position, architecturally  belonging  to  it,  and  in  mood 
contributing  to  the  air  of  enchantment  which  lies  over 
this  whole,  dream-like  vista.  It  is  painted  in  tones  of 
golden  brown  which  hold  the  light,  and  while  the 
landscape  shows  none  of  those  dramatic  effects  in 
which  Turner  was  prone  to  indulge,  it  has  the  charm 
of  illimitable  space  and  serenity. 

Other  subjects  include  five  which  were  engraved  for 
publication.  Johnnie  Armstrongs  Tower  and  Jedburgh 
Abbey  were  executed  for  Scott's  Poetical  Works  published 
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PORTRAIT  OF  XAVIER  LEPR1NCE  FILS,  BY  CHARDIN  :  FORMERLY 
IN  THE  GEORGE  HARLAND  PECK  COLLECTION  :  DR.  PAUL  DREY 
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by  Cadell  in  1834.  St.  Michael's  Mount  appears  as  an 
illustration  for  Lycidas  in  Moxon's  edition  of  Milton, 
1835.  Supposedly  intended  for  a  private  printing  of 
Dr.  Boadley's  poems,  which  never  appeared,  the  Lake 
of  Nemi  was  published  after  Turner's  death  in  Art  and 
Song.  Folkestone  was  painted  for  an  illustration  in 
Cooke's  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England. 
Two  other  subjects  in  the  Taft  collection  are  The  Great 
Whale  and  The  Lake  of  Brienz. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  PORTFOLIO 

A REGION  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
gave  rise  to  the  Hudson  River  School  of  Ameri- 
can painting  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  cele- 
brated quite  as  early  in  engraving,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Hudson  River  Portfolio,  a  series  of  twenty  aquatint  views 
in  colour  issued  about  1824  after  paintings  by  William 
G.  Wall,  is  among  the  first  noteworthy  records  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  and  a  landmark  in  American 
graphic  art.  Included  are  scenes  near  Fort  Montgom- 
ery and  Fort  Edward,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson 
and  Sacandaga  Rivers,  views  of  Troy,  Newburgh  and 
Fishkill,  near  Fort  Miller  Bridge,  the  rapids  at  Had- 
ley's  Falls,  West  Point,  the  environs  of  New  York  City 
at  the  Palisades,  and  a  view  of  the  city  from  Governor's 
Island.  This  portfolio,  which  was  issued  in  parts  and 
for  subscription,  and  went  through  later  editions,  is 
rarely  seen  to-day  in  a  complete  set  of  the  first  issue, 


but  one  of  these  is  listed  in  a  catalogue  of  rare  books 
from  three  private  collections  which  has  recently  been 
published  by  William  H.  Schab.  The  identification  of 
the  first  issue  is  made  possible  by  certain  errors  in  the 
numbering  of  the  plates  and  contradictions  in  the  ac- 
companying descriptions,  which  are  mentioned  by  I. 
N.  Phelps  Stokes  in  his  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island. 
This  set  shows  all  the  points  listed  by  Stokes  and  in 
addition  a  misnumbering  of  No.  18,  Fort  Montgomery, 
which  is  designated  XXII  in  this  copy. 

The  Hudson  River  Portfolio  was  first  published  by 
Henry  I.  Megarey  and  W.  B.  Gilley  of  New  York  and 
John  Hill  of  Charleston,  S.C.  The  aquatints  it  con- 
tained were  the  work  of  J.  R.  Smith  and^John  Hill, 
the  latter  an  'English  trained  artist  who  gained  prom- 
inence through  his  association  with  this  work.  The 
publishing  firm  of  Carvill  in  New  York  was  later  con- 
cerned in  the  re-issue  of  the  plates,  which  naturally 
met  with  popular  success,  since  these  excellent  views 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  just  becom- 
ing conscious  of  its  own  existence  and  was  also  dis- 
covering its  own  natural  beauties. 

William  G.  Wall,  the  water-colourist,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Of  Irish  birth  and  trained  in  England,  he 
enjoyed  rare  success  with  his  American  views.  Patron- 
ized by  such  distinguished  figures  as  the  astute  Philip 
Hone,  the  author  of  the  invaluable  Diary,  Wall  was 
able  to  command  prices  for  his  pictures  which  painters 
to-day  might  well  envy.  He  was  one  of  the  foundation 

members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of 
Design.  Four  of  the 
original  water-col- 
ours, View  near  Sandy 
Hill,  View  near  Fishkill, 
Fort  Montgomery  and 
The  Palisades,  are  to- 
day in  the  possession 
of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  which 
also  owns  the  account 
book  of  John  Hill, 
mentioning  the  num- 
ber of  copies  and 
other  facts  relating  to 
2fi  the  production  of  this 
->.  work. 


SIX  HUNDRED 
YEARS  OF  SPORT 


NEof  the  notable 
exhibitions  of  the 

LAKE  OF  THUK  :  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  18-12  :  ONE  OF  HIS  NINE  WATER-COLOURS  IN  THE  TAFT  MUSEUM         Season   has    been  the 
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Grolier  C:lul>*!«  'S.v 
Hundred  Nr. us  of 
Sport,'  which  Wrought 
together  one  hundred 
.uul  lilt >-  hooks  distin- 
guished in  the  domain 
of  thr  bibliophile  .uul 
.it  thr  s.unr  tunc  are 
collector's  items  in 
sporting  literature. 
Many  of  these  were  of 
unsui  passril  impoi  i- 
ancc.  Manuscripts  as 
cai  l\  . i s  i  \  jo  antedate 
the  earliest  printed 
books  and  some  ai  e 
magnificently  illus- 
trated. There  is  no 
more  illustrious  work 
in  this  class  than  the 
great  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  of  Le  Lit  re 
tie  la  Chasse,  with  a  text 
written  in  1387  by 
Gaston  Phoebus, 

Comte  de  Foix.  The  manuscript  in  ipiestion  was  exe- 
cuted for  Philip  the  Bold  and  bears  his  shield  on 
what  was  originally  the  first  leaf,  but  inserted  ahead 
of  it  is  a  leaf  with  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  to  w  hom  it  later  passed.  The  manuscript  is 
richly  illuminated  with  many  border  decorations  and 
capital  letters,  and  eighty-eight  miniatures  against  a 
background  of  gold  and  colours.  These  illustrate  scenes 
of  the  chase,  hunting  and  trapping  otters,  rabbits, 
bears,  deer  and  wild  boars,  depicted  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  period  w  hich  produced  the  Hours  of  Turin 
and  the  Tres  riches  heures  at  Chantilly.  There  was  also 
shown  an  English  translation  of  a  part  of  this  work, 
done  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  by  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  a  manuscript  which  was  in  all  probability 
at  one  time  in  the  library  of  Henry  Percy,  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

Also  exhibited  was  the  only  manuscript  of  Le  Livre 
de  Roy  Modus  in  America,  formerly  in  the  Lemoignon 
and  Shirley  libraries.  It  has  thirty-four  illustrations  in 
colour  which  are  considered  the  finest  in  French 
sporting  art.  They  are  executed  in  pen,  wash  and 
colours  and  show  the  hunting  of  deer,  hares,  boars  and 
birds  by  means  of  hounds,  bows,  traps,  snares  and 
falcons.  This  manuscript  was  executed  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  the  text  being  ascribed  to  Henri  de  Ferrieres 
(1354),  on  the  basis  of  Chassant's  interpretation  of  the 
device  in  which  the  author  has  concealed  his  identity. 
A  third  edition  of  the  printed  book,  Le  Livre  du  Roy 
Modus,  was  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  i486, 
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the  same  year  as  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans,  with  which  it  ranks  in  importance.  The  latter 
work  was  represented  with  particular  brilliance,  as 
two  copies  of  the  first  edition  were  included,  as  well 
as  the  second  edition,  1496,  which  employs  a  type 
usrd  on  no  other  occasion  in  English  printing;  the 
first  edition  of  Gervase  Markham's  version  in  1595 
was  also  shown.  The  first  edition,  which  is  the  first 
printed  work  on  sport  in  England,  was  also  the  first 
to  use  colour  printing.  This  compilation  on  hunting, 
hawking  and  heraldry  is  ascribed  to  Juliana  Berners, 
supposedly  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell  near  St. 
Albans,  but  there  is  no  further  proof  of  her  existence 
than  the  tradition  which  ascribes  to  her  this  work. 
The  Trealyse  of  Fysshynge  wylh  an  Angle  first  appeared  in 
the  edition  of  1496.  Twelve  copies  of  the  first  edition 
are  listed,  and  six  of  these  are  in  America.  Of  those 
exhibited,  Alfred  B.  Maclay's  copy  is  the  one  from  the 
libraries  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  the  Earl  of 
Ashburnham.  The  copy  lent  by  Miss  Clara  Pack  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Among  many  works  on  horsemanship  none  surpasses 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Methode  et  Invention  Nouvelle  de 
Dresser  les  Chevaux,  which  was  seen  in  the  first  edition 
published  in  Antwerp  in  1658.  After  his  defeat  by 
Cromwell  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  retired  to  Antwerp 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  founding  of  a  riding 
academy  which  became  famous. 

An  earlier  item  in  this  field  was  the  Treatise  on  Horse- 
breeding,  a  manuscript  with  text  by  Prospero  d'Osma, 
w  ritten  for  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Queen 
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FALCONER  AND  EQUIPMENT,  WITH  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  HAWKS  :  FROM  THE  GESTLEM  AN'S 
RECREATIOS   :   BY  NICHOLAS  COX,  LONDON  1674  :  IN  THE   GROLIER  CLUB'S  EXHIBITION 


Elizabeth's  Master  of  the  Horse.  It  has  a  contempor- 
ary vellum  binding  showing  the  crest  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

A  first  edition  of  Melchior  Pfintzing's  Tewrdannckhs, 
on  vellum,  Augsburg,  15 17,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  German  printed  books.  It  is  illustrated  with 
thirty-two  w  oodcuts,  the  subject  of  the  book  being  the 
hunting  and  martial  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I  under  the  name  of  'Sir  Tewrdannckhs.' 

The  earliest  Spanish  hunting  book,  written  by  Gon- 
zalo  Argote  de  Molina  and  published  in  Seville  in 
1582,  was  seen  in  a  first  edition.  It  is  probably  the 
earliest  to  refer  to  the  Americas  in  regard  to  sport; 
among  its  thirty-four  woodcuts  it  illustrates  pig  stick- 
ing and  deer  hunting  by  the  Incas  of  Peru.  Of  two 
Spanish  manuscripts  relating  to  falconry,  a  subject 
widely  covered  in  the  exhibition,  there  was  an  early 
sixteenth-century  manuscript  of  a  treatise  by  Pedro 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  a  member  of  the  court  of  Peter  the 
Cruel  (1320-1367).  The  same  treatise  is  found  in  a 
fifteenth-century  manuscript  which  includes  one  on 
the  same  subject  by  Juan  de  Sant-Fahagun,  written 
for  Don  Beltran  de  La  Cueva,  Duke  of  Albuquerque. 
Italian  treatment  of  this  popular  subject  is  found  in  a 
rare  book  by  Bernardino  Gallegaris,  Venice,  1646, 
which  states  that  the  training  of  falcons  for  hunting 
could  be  traced  to  ancient  Babylonia.  A  French  work 
of  importance  is  La  Fauconnerie  by  Jean  de  Franchieres, 
Grand  Prieur  d'Acquitaine.  A  first  edition,  Poitiers, 
1567,  represented  this  work  which  went  through  eight 
editions.  Francis  Barlow's  Seuerall  Wayes  of  Hunting, 


Hawking  and  Fishing,  with  en- 
gravings by  Hollar,  London, 
1 67 1,  has  twelve  plates  which 
are  among  the  finest  hunting 
prints  in  existence. 

Among  nineteenth-century 
productions  there  was,  in 
France,  the  Recueil  de  Chevaux  de 
tousGenres,  illustrated  after  Carle 
and  Horace  Vernet,  whose  con- 
tribution to  sporting  art  is  not 
so  well  recognized  as  it  deserves. 
English  subjects  offered  many 
treasures:  Surtees'  -Horseman 's 
Manual,  Apperley's  Life  of  a 
Sportsman,  a  complete  set  of  the 
Annals  of  Sporting,  1822-1828, 
and  finally,  the  most  desirable 
of  all  Aiken  items,  the  National 
Sports  of  Britain,  a  first  issue  of 
the  first  edition  and  the  only 
known  copy  in  parts.  The  rarest 
American  sporting  book  is  the 
anonymous  Sportman, s  Com- 
panion, printed  in  New  York, 
1 783,  being  one  of  two  know  n  copies  of  the  first  edition. 


WAR  FUND  BENEFIT  EXHIBITION 

AS  many  of  the  objects  in  the  exhibition  of  English 
k  Furniture  and  Chinese  porcelains  shown  by 
Frank  Partridge  in  November  and  December  had 
recently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  their  appearance  in  a 
war  fund  benefit  exhibition  was  singularly  appro- 
priate. This  event,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  War  Relief  Society,  was  sponsored  by 
the  late  Marquess  of  Lothian  and  had  as  patronesses 
Mrs.  Stevens  Baird,  Mrs.  B.  Barnes  Bourdelle,  Mrs. 
Whitney  Bourne,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Chambers,  Mrs. 
David  Dearborn,  Mrs.  Robert  Farrand,  Mrs.  Lester 
Grant,  Mrs.  Donald  Mixsell,  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Morris, 
Mrs.  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Whigham  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  White. 

English  furniture  from  distinguished  collections  pre- 
sented a  view  of  Georgian  taste  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Among  the  earliest  were 
some  of  the  choice  pieces  in  walnut  from  the  Percival 
D.  Griffiths  collection;  here  also  was  a  rare  pair  of 
George  I  walnut  secretaires,  having  glazed  doors 
under  an  interrupted  pediment  and  set  between  fluted 
pilasters.  The  early  Chippendale  style  and  the  ac- 
cepted supremacy  of  mahogany  were  represented  by 
a  breakfront  bookcase  and  writing  desk  from  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Treowen  of  Treow  en,  Monmouth.  A 
pedestal  desk  in  serpentine  form,  formerly  belonging 
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to  Lady  Mary  Hope,  shows  the  riled  of  Firm  h  inllu- 
rncr  on  mid-rightrrnth-crntury  furniture. 

Although  I  he-  linr  pattei  ns  in  tin-  grain  of  mahogain 
ami  tlir  hardness  of  the  wood  which  made-  it  so  suit- 
ahlc  lot  carving.  kept  >>  long  in  favour,  thr  lighter 
toned,  exotic  woods  adapted  lor  inlay  ami  for  more 
delicate  forms  supplanted  it  later  in  the  century  undei 
thr  inlhirncr  of  thr  Adams,  Sheraton  and  Hepple- 
whitr.  Among  thr  pieces  illustrating  the  later  tenden- 
cies w as  an  Adam  satiimood  commode  formerly  in  the 
Mulliner  collrction,  and  a  pedestal  desk  in  mahogany 
ami  sat  in  wood  from  (il.idston  Hall,  Yorkshire.  A  sei 
ol  six  satinwood  armchairs  came  from  the  collection  ol 
Sir  Cuthhert  Quiltcr,  and  a  pair  of  gilded  consoles  with 
dolphin  supports,  companions  to  a  pair  .it  the  Admir- 
alty, were  from  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Ratnsden 

A  group  of  (Chinese  porcelains  of  the  Rang  Msi  and 
Gh'ien  laing  periods  included  examples  from  the  Mor- 
gan, Kitchener,  Van  Henkolom  and  other  collections. 
A  garniture  of  live  pieces  in  the  three-colour  enamels, 
and  another  in  live  colour  were  outstanding  exhibits. 

The  presence  of  a  lew  examples  of  British  painting 
of  the  highest  quality  was  unusual  as  a  complement  to 
a  furniture  exhibition,  and  served  to  complete  the  im- 
pression of  the  surroundings  in  which  both  originated. 
The  Strawberry  Girl  by  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  best- 
loved  paintings  of  its  period.  There  was  also  the  same 
painter's  portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Matthew  at  a  Child, 
with  a  Dog,  from  the  collection  of  Viscount  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham;  Copley's  Master  Jenkins;  R.  Livcsay's  portrait  of 
the  youthful  Walter  Calvert;  and  several  sporting  sub- 
jects which  included  Ferneley's  portrait  of  the  Karl  of 
Wilton  on  'Tovvpie,'  winner  of  the  Bosworth  Stakes, 
painted  in  1826. 

LIMOGES  EWER  STAND 
BY    PIERRE  REYMOND 

TWO  Limoges  enamels  of  the  middle  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  are  part  of  a  gift  of  enamels  to  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  from  Robert  A.  Weaver. 
A  plaque  by  Jean  Penicaud  II  showing  Aeneas  at 
Carthage  may  be  dated  soon  after  1 550,  and  the  ewer 
stand,  here  reproduced,  which  contains  the  initials  of 
Pierre  Reymond  in  the  border,  is  also  dated  there, 
1557.  This  date  makes  it  the  earliest  of  a  group  with 
similar  subjects,  the  example  in  the  Walters  Collection 
in  Baltimore  being  dated  1563,  and  the  one  in  the 
Basilewsky  collection  at  the  Hermitage,  1558.  It  is 
painted  in  grisaille  w  ith  flesh  tones,  and  the  addition  of 
gilded  scrolling,  the  front  showing  five  scenes  from  Gen- 
esis and  the  reverse  a  design  of  strapwork  and  masks. 

The  scenes  from  Genesis  begin  with  the  Creation  of 
Eve,  in  which  a  very  shrinking,  timid  Eve  is  being 
lifted  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam.  God  Talk- 


I  IM(«a  s  I  NAMI  I  IWIK  STAND,  BY  I'IKKKK  KKYMOND  :  DATED 
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ing  with  Adam  and  Eve  is  the  second  scene,  in  which  the 
tree  with  the  forbidden  fruit  is  pointed  out  to  thrm. 
Nrxt,  an  rvil,  ape-like  figure  looks  on  from  a  rock, 
while  the  seated  Adam,  with  a  dog  and  a  stag  lying 
at  his  feet,  receives  the  fruit  from  Eve,  whose  standing 
figure,  reaching  upward  toward  the  bough  where  the 
serpent  is  entwined,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  composi- 
tion. In  the  Expulsion,  the  flight  of  the  man  and  woman 


REVERSE    OF    LIMOGES    EWER    STAND    ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE 
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is  the  dominating  theme,  the  angel  being  shown  in 
diminished  perspective  in  a  manner  which  adapts  the 
design  to  the  radial  lines  of  the  dish,  all  of  the  scenes 
forming  a  continuous  band  around  the  customary 
central  medallion.  The  last  scene,  the  Slaying  of  Abel, 
is  also  brought  within  a  triangular  form  to  meet  the 
spatial  requirements.  Although  Italianate  in  feeling, 
the  design  is  actually  drawn  from  the  engravings  of 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  but  in  his  later  manner.  This 
highly  individual  master,  who  in  his  early  period  was 
influenced  by  I.  A.  of  Zwolle  and  by  Durer,  came 
later  under  the  spell  of  Marcantonio  Raimondi.  This 
phase  of  his  work  is  the  source  of  Pierre  Reymond's 
designs.  Consequently  it  is  the  Raphaelesque  tradition 
which  Italian  engraving  brought  to  such  arts  as  those 
of  the  potter  and  the  enameller,  as  is  found  here.  The 
movement  of  the  figures,  which  in  a  suaver  Italian 
art  is  kept  within  an  unbroken  rhythm,  in  northern 
hands  is  given  a  more  staccato  touch,  broken  off 
sharply  at  times,  but  with  added  expressiveness.  Since 
by  this  time  enamelling  had  become  a  painter's  art, 
entirely  different  from  the  earlier  champleve  process, 
the  variety  and  scope  of  the  enameller's  designs  were 
vastly  enhanced.  He  was  limited  only  by  the  scale  of 
his  work,  but  even  so,  he  was  able  to  essay  a  subject 
which  in  detail  could  equal  a  mural.  Scenes  which  are 


IMPERIAL  CH'IEN  LCNG  LNCEN'SE  BURNER  OF  WHITE  JADE 
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actually  in  miniature  are  executed  with  breadth  and 
power,  and  at  this  period,  the  enamel  painters  of 
Limoges  could  rival  their  contemporaries  in  any  field 
of  pictorial  art. 

In  adapting  the  designs  of  Lucas  van  Leyden  to  his 
purpose,  Pierre  "Reymond  has  made  a  conspicuous 
addition  of  his  own  in  the  figures  of  the  animals  and 
birds  which  are  sympathetically  and  carefully  exe- 
cuted. The  pair  of  swans  at  the  feet  of  the  newly 
created  pair,  the  dog  at  Adam's  feet  in  the  Temptation 
scene,  the  camel  looking  out  from  the  Garden  at  the 
fleeing  pair,  are  more  than  incidental  motifs  and  con- 
tribute much  to  this  rendering  of  the  Creation  theme. 

CH'IEN  LUNG  INCENSE 
BURNER  IN  WHITE  JADE 

EXHIBITED  in  the  collection  of  jades  at  the  gal- 
lery of  Roland  Moore  is  the  imperial  Ch'ien  Lung 
incense  burner  which  we  illustrate.  The  unusual  size 
of  a  large  piece  of  pure  white  jade,  possibly  from  that 
region  in  north-western  China  which  supplied  especi- 
ally fine  jade  to  the  lapidaries  of  the  imperial  court, 
has  enabled  the  cutter  to  secure  a  massive  effect 
throughout  the  design.  It  is  eleven  inches  in  height 
and  nearly  as  broad.  The  pattern  is  deeply  cut  and 
widely  spaced,  being  composed  of  Buddhist  and  pre- 
Buddhist  elements.  The  sides  show  the  monster  mask 
and  conventionalized  dragon  forms  interlaced,  a  de- 
sign often  found  on  Chou  bronzes.  The  openwork 
treatment  of  the  dragon  head  supports  for  the  loose 
ring  handles  adds  to  its  sculptural  richness.  The  cover, 
encircled  by  a  band  with  a  design  similar  to  the  body 
of  the  vessel,  is  surmounted  by  a  Buddhist  lion  and 
young  with  a  peony  spray.  Three  animalistic  claw  feet 
support  the  burner,  and  the  whole  stands  on  its  orig- 
inal teakwood  base,  the  fine  carving  of  which  is 
worthy  of  mention  in  itself.  The  manner  in  which  the 
dragon  design  is  developed,  in  rhythmic,  flowing  lines, 
contrasts  with  the  archaic  dragon  form  on  the  vessel 
itself.  Such  archaic  forms  were  preserved  in  all  their 
purity  within  the  stream  of  Chinese  tradition,  and  not 
modified  in  the  manner  in  which  classic  formulae  have 
been  constantly  re-cast  in  the  art  styles  of  the  West. 

'Beautiful  jade  and  good  horses  will  be  found  only 
when  a  virtuous  emperor  rules  the  country  peacefully.' 
So  runs  an  inscription  on  a  jade  carving  in  the  Searle 
collection  in  Minneapolis,  composed  by  the  Emperor 
Chien  Lung,  who  may  be  excused  for  taking  credit 
to  himself  for  the  production  of  so  great  a  number  of 
excellent  carvings  in  jade  during  his  reign. 

Many  are  the  compositions  of  the  poet-Emperor 
enshrined  in  precious  jade  carvings  and  bearing  the 
Imperial  seal,  a  form  of  permanence  that  will  outlast 
any  other  monument. 

[American  \otes  continued  on  page  134) 


NOTE  ON   A  SILVER  INKSTAND 


By  E.  ALI-RKD  JONES 


SILVI  K  l.ll.T    INKSI  AMI    BY    MUHA1I.    I'l  l  MMI  K     PA  VK  I7M.I4 

THK  large  and  imposing  inkstand  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  has  been 
inherited,  with  other  interesting  plate, 
by  Major  Charles  Gore,  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  from  his  father,  Sir  Francis 
Charles  Gore,  K.G.B.,  to  whom  it  descended 
from  his  lather.  It  is  now  gilt,  but  was  origin- 
ally, perhaps,  of  white  silver.  The  frame  is  rect- 
angular and  plain,  with  a  gadrooncd  edge 
ami  with  two  depressions  for  pens,  and  rests 
on  four  claw  feet.  It  is  fitted  with  three  square 
glass  bottles — one  for  ink,  one  for  sand  and 
one  for  a  taper  candlestick;  the  silver-gilt  tops 
are  circular,  with  gadrooncd  edges,  and  are 
enclosed  in  pierced  frames.  The  inkstand  is 
engraved  with  the  following  interesting  in- 
scription of  contemporary  date: 

Fellowship  Hall 
No.  ij,  St.  Mary  at  Hill 
Mr.  Thos.  Cranfield  upper  Ruler 
a.d.  1794. 

It  is  also  engraved  with  a  later  inscription  as 
follows: 

Carolo  Gore,  Augustae  Comitissae  de  Kerry 
gratias  agentes  propter  L  annos  peractos 

MDCCCXLV-MDCCCXCV 

d.d.  Jilii  filiae  nepotes  IV:  non  April. 


The  length  is  10]  inches  and  the  width  b? 
inc  cs  from  front  to  back. 

Stamped  upon  it  is  the  London  date-letter 
for  1 793-4  and  the  maker's  mark  of  Michael 
Hummer,  plate-worker,  of  Gutter  Lane,  L.C. 
(mark  entered  in  1791). 

In  explanation  of  the  contemporary  in- 
scription, Mr.  J.  L.  Douthwaite,  Librarian  of 
the  Guildhall  Library,  has  been  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  from  the  abundance  of  his 
knowledge  that  'Fellowship  Hall'  belonged  to 
the  Fellowship  Porters,  an  organization  which 
controlled  the  porterage  on  certain  merchan- 
dise landed  at  Billingsgate.  The  members 
were  divided  into  gangs  and  the  seniors 
were  called  Upper  Rulers.  The  inkstand  may 
have  been  intended  for  use  by  the  members 
during  the  tenure  of  office  of  their  senior, 
Thomas  Cranfield. 

The  later  inscription  commemorates  a 
golden  jubilee  and  speaks  for  itself.  Sir 
Francis  C.  Gore  was  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Alexander  Gore,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  married  in  1845  Lady  Augusta 
Lavinia  Priscilla  Ponsonby,  second  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bessborough  and  widow 
of  William  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kerry,  son  and 
heir  of  the  third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne;  he 
died  in  1897  and  she  in  1904. 


UNDERSIDE    OF    INKSTAND,    SHOWING    EARLIER  INSCRIPTION 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


NEW"  THEATRES  OF  WAR.    FEB.  i4th 

THE  hours  are  big  with  fate.  Flash  point  has 
been  reached.  This  the  blindest  eye  can  see.  A 
triple  thrust  is  probable:  and  most  likely  simul- 
taneously. With  the  map  spread  before  us  we  may 
mark  the  situation.  The  rape  of  the  Balkan  states  pro- 
ceeds with  a  dagger  threatening  the  flank  of  Greece 
and  the  Dardanelles  as  next  objective.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  we  hear  that  a  million  Nazi  troops  with 
equipment  are  in  Rumania.  No  doubt  the  Rumanian 
oil-fields  will  soon  engage  the  attention  of  the  R.A.F. 
Nazi  air-fields  are  already  established  in  Bulgaria. 
And  it  is  far  easier  to  send  troop-carrying  planes  over 
countries  not  yet  committed  to  war,  but  in  the  grip  of 
fear,  than  over  our  alert  sea-girt  defences.  Turkey. 


A  VICTIM  OF  HINNISH  INCENDIARISM  :  THE  VESTRY  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE 
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though  an  heroic  bulwark,  may  reveal  weaknesses 
through  the  need  for  a  continuous  supply  of  munitions. 
Though  Hitler's  task  is  a  formidable  one,  he  has  the 
men  and  the  means.  He  does  not  remain  idle  nor 
hesitant.  It  is  fatuous  to  suggest,  as  some  writers  have 
done,  that  his  time-table  has  been  so  deranged  that  he 
may  be  forced  to  take  action  'before  he  is  ready.' 
Believe  it  or  not,  he  is  far  too  wary  for  that.  Cunning, 
and  eager  to  .strike,  he  will  delay  only  so  long  as  it 
suits  his  purpose  and  he  will  strike  before  Italy  is 
knocked  out  of  the  war.  The  belief  that  Italy  will  be 
permitted  to  negotiate  for  a  peace  while  Hitler  is 
undefeated  is  utterly  foolish  and  without  foundation. 

In  the  Far  East,  Hitler  is  trying  with  his  most 
devilish  arts  to  inveigle  his  ally  Japan  into  a  swoop 
upon  Australia,  with  bribes  and  promises  which  seem 
plausible  enough  to  these  greedy  aggressors. 
The  threat  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  a 
mere  feint.  A  sinister  figure  has  arisen  in 
Tokyo  in  the  person  of  the  Japanese  foreign 
minister.  To  dissipate  our  naval  strength  by 
enlisting  the  sea-power  of  Japan  is  Hider's 
greatest  hope.  Russia  can  be  seduced  into 
acquiescence,  by  dangling  the  bait  of  India 
as  her  ultimate  reward.  Vast  and  vulner- 
able, the  Russian  Colossus  has  always  re- 
vealed feet  of  clay  and  could  not  successfully 
oppose  the  German  hordes. 

Of  Hitler's  plans  for  invading  this  island 
we  speak  last,  though  his  attack  may  be 
launched  before  these  lines  appear  in  print. 
We  are  fortified  and  prepared  to  repulse  and 
defeat  the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever 
he  may  attempt  it.  Not  a  man  or  woman  is 
dismayed.  All  are  eager  to  settle  accounts. 
We  have  stood  alone  four  square  and  firmly 
since  France's  defection  and  have  already 
proved  our  mettle.  One  is  almost  inclined  to 
pity  the  poor  parachutists  who  will  afford 
our  marksmen  so  fine  a  shooting  season. 
Our  people  realize  that  this  is  our  supreme 
struggle  in  history,  but  that  we  shall  win  is 
a  certainty.  We  stake  our  existence  on  sea- 
power  and  sea-control.  Hitler,  who  without 
ships  is  tied  up  in  Europe  except  at  incalcul- 
able cost  eastward  of  his  lines,  stakes  his  all 
on  his  U-boats.  With  his  Luftwaffe  we  shall 
soon  deal  on  more  than  equal  terms,  but  for 
all  operations,  by  land,  air  and  sea,  we  want 
the  tools  and  we  want  them  quickly. 
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I  n  all  these  pi. in*  Hitler  Ins 
(lit-  .iclv.int.iift*  of  interior  lines, 
lines  of  immense  extent,  armed 
io  the  trrth,  \s i I It  greater  abun- 
dance ol  1 1 k  m  .iiul  m. iter i.i I  ill. in 
has  ever  yet  been  assembled  on 
earth.  Such  is  I  lie  result  ol  \  ears 
of  precision  anil  preparation 
bent  to  a  single  purpose,  whilst 
British  statesmen,  trustees  of 
the  world's  greatest  Fanpire, 
were  shmiliei  ing. 

We  must  not  ignore  a  fourth 
possibility.  To  get  essential 
ships  and  from  sea  and  land 
threaten  Gibraltar,  Hitler  must 
pass  through  France.  Hut 
France  still  resists.  And  the 
Roval  Navv  is  on  the  l<K>k-out. 


A  FESTERING  I.M1MRI 


IH K  I  HI'Kl  H  Ol-  ST.  LA 
I  HK  LOKI)  M  WOK  S  I'l 


NOWHERE  have  events 
moved  faster  than  in  Mus- 
solini's African  Empire.  In  less 
than  two  months  Wavell'sdrive, 
coupled  w  ith  the  hastening  dis- 
solution of  Italian  power  in  Abyssinia  and  Eritrea, 
virtually  blasted  it  out  of  existence. 

This  must  be  an  unprecedented  campaign  for  swift- 
ness, considering  the  ground  covered.  And  the  great- 
est forced  march  in  history  was  made  possible  largely 
bv  London  bus  drivers.  The  conquest  of  Cyrenaica 
and  the  capture  of  entire  armies  with  their  com- 
manders and  equipment  is  a  tribute  to  consummate 
generalship  and  a  proof  of  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
our  mechanical  accoutrements.  It  is  also  a  demon- 
stration of  the  urgency  to  keep  the  workshops  going 
at  full  pressure.  For  the  vigour  and  dash  of  the  attack- 
ing troops,  often  in  blinding  sandstorms  and  out- 
numbered by  five  to  one,  no  praise  can  be  too  high. 

We  have  heard  so  little  of  the  lesser  axis  partner 
since  his  defeats  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  if  he  has 
been  sulking  (like  Philip  II  in  his  Escorial  )  because  his 
hopes  have  been  dashed  and  his  'Invisible'  Armada 
has  so  conspicuously  failed.  Italy's  vaunted  boot  has 
no  kick;  its  heel  has  been  hurt  and  its  toe  painfully 
trodden  on.  Musso  the  mighty  has  now  become  mus 
ridiculus.  So  complete  was  the  rout  of  his  armies  in 
Africa  and  with  such  alacrity  did  they  surrender  that 
it  would  seem  they  had  small  stomach  for  the  fight. 
This  implies  no  underrating  of  the  gallant  troops  who 
defeated  them.  Had  the  enemy  displayed  ten  times  as 
much  courage  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 
However,  in  spite  of  official  attempts  to  paint  defeat  as 
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victory  and  of  the  lies  broadcast  to  cover  up  their  own 
losses  and  to  exaggerate  ours,  the  irrepressible  Jere- 
miah Ansaldo  vented  his  usual  lamentations  and  gave 
the  whole  show  away. 


FUTILE  PROPAGANDA 

THIS  brings  us  to  consider  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  opportunity  shown  by  our  own  propaganda 
department.  Why  enemy-forged  lies  are  permitted  to 
get  ahead  of  us  passes  understanding.  Why  on  earth 
are  not  certified  leaflets  in  the  German  and  Italian 
tongues,  setting  forth  our  successes  and  the  compara- 
tive gains  and  losses  by  air  and  sea  and  the  damage 
inflicted  on  military  and  industrial  areas  dropped 
systematically  into  enemy  centres — and  into  the  en- 
slaved and  threatened  countries  alike  ?*  It  is  just  this 
reluctance  to  counter  the  enemy's  falsehoods  and  to 
spread  the  truth  that  spreads  grim  fear  in  the  un- 
occupied territories  and  encourages  the  belief  that  our 
defeat  is  inevitable.  As  far  back  as  August  last,  when 
the  Nazi  air  attacks  on  this  island  were  so  decisively 


*  Oddly  enough,  the  newspapers  have  just  reported  an 
i, 800  mile  flight  of  British  bombers  to  Poland  with  leaflets. 
The  contents  are  said  to  be  secret!  How  they  are  to  be  kept 
secret  and  why  does  not  appear.  It  is  another  ministerial 
puzzle. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


TREES  :  BY  GILBERT  SPENCER  :  EXHIBITION  OF  WATER-COL- 
OL'RS  AT  AGNEW'S  GALLERIES,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  IN  MARCH 


beaten  off,  we  wrote  on  the  urgency  of  this  matter  in 
The  Times  and  The  Daily  Telegraph.  Our  letters  were 
responded  to  by  highly-placed  British  and  American 
readers  who  expressed  their  bewilderment  at  our 
reticence  and  lack  of  initiative  in  this  matter  and 
urged  that  'all  means  possible  should  be  taken  to  en- 
sure these  suggestions  being  put  to  use.'  The  problem 
is  so  simple  that  one  would  hardly  think  it  needed 
bringing  to  notice.  Yet  the  Ministry  responsible  has 
utterly  failed  to  show  understanding  of  the  situation. 
One  of  the  letters  of  approval  came  to  us  from  a 
German  citizen,  with  relatives  in  Germany  but  an 
enemy  to  the  Nazi  cause,  who  endorses  our  opinion 
with  particular  emphasis.  His  view  is  that  the  Ger- 
man mind  wants  'facts,  data  and  statistics,  coupled 
with  and  substantiated  by  arguments.'  This  writer  has 
sent  us  a  specimen  of  such  a  pamphlet  w  hich  he  be- 
lieves w  ould  have  immense  effect  'if  distributed  by  air- 
plane continuously  and  in  untold  numbers  all  over 
Germany  and  occupied  territories,  each  bomber  to 
take  the  w  eight  of  one  bomb  in  leaflets.'  The  force  of 
this  suggestion  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  one 
of  German  race  and  one  w  hose  appeal  is  set  forth 
w  ith  appreciation  of  the  German  mentality. 


REBUILDING  LONDON 

THE  rebuilding  of  London  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. And  not  to  Londoners  alone.  A  corre- 
spondent, writing  to  The  Daily  Telegraph  a  few  w  eeks 
ago,  put  in  a  plea  that  the  city  should  be  rebuilt  on 
the  old  lines  so  as  to  preserve  'its  mediaeval  planning' 
and  that  'to  destroy  this  plan  would  be  to  destroy  very 
much  petrified  history.' 

Away  with  such  nonsensical  sentimentality!  Let  us 
put  this  behind  us  for  ever.  It  is  just  petrifaction  of 
thought.  Culture,  and  with  it  architecture,  must 
advance  on  the  new  lines  and  must  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  rut.  The  mind  of  the  architect  takes 
possession  of  new  ideas  in  taking  possession  of  new- 
materials  and  in  recognizing  new  needs.  Those  who 
plead  that  w  e  should  return  to  our  former  haphazard 
method  of  building,  with  its  congestion,  its  deadly- 
waste  of  time  and  endeavour  and  accumulating  of 
filth,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  hallowed  by  'tradition" 
and  that  'to  open  out  vistas  would  be  vandalism,"  do 
not  realize  that  a  new  age  is  with  us.  To  hark  back  to 
the  past  is  to  forget  the  morrow.  Bombs  will  go  on 
getting  bigger  and  more  powerful  and  those  who  press 
for  mediaeval  congestion  on  sentimental  grounds  are 
asking  for  still  bigger  trouble. 

In  a  well-reasoned  article  in  The  News  Chronicle 
lately,  the  distinguished  American  architect,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  touches  the  right  note.  'Old  building 
codes,'  he  affirms,  'should  be  thrown  away.  New  ones, 
simplified  and  broadened,  in  keeping  with  the  new- 
opportunities  of  the  new  age,  should  be  written." 
'Mechanics  have  outrun  the  philosophy,  the  social  and 
aesthetic  forms  and  the  ideas  of  our  would-be 
saviours  of  yesterday.'  'A  new'  kind  of  beauty  has  come 
back  to  life.'  These  are  words  of  wisdom;  of  con- 
structive common  sense  embodying  the  first  principles 
to  be  kept  in  the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  all  planners 
for  the  future.  Besides,  there  is  no  point  in  recon- 
structing the  husks  of  vanished  relics.  As  Mr.  Wright 
says,  'Historic  London  could  be  featured  in  a  great 
central  London  park  system.' 

To  set  back  the  clock  is  impossible.  The  spade-w  ork 
for  the  New  London  is  being  done  by  the  enemy. 
Let  us  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunity. 

AT  AGNEW'S  GALLERIES 

AX  exhibition  of  water-colours,  old  and  new,  by 
.  British  artists,  is  to  open  at  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew's 
in  Old  Bond  Street  on  March  4th  and,  it  is  hoped,  w  ill 
remain  in  being  for  about  six  weeks.  This  old-estab- 
lished house  invariably  manages  to  produce  from  their 
surprising  resources  classic  examples  by  the  early 
English  masters.  Few  of  the  greater  names  are  missing. 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF    I  HI'.  MOMENT 


But  such  .i  inasteipici  e  .is  Turner's  ''/>/'"  '*/"  the 

Henhenhach,  Switzerland,  frum  the  F.iwkes  Collection  .it 
F.irnley  1 1. ill,  should  grace  one  ol  oui  national  collec  - 
tions, rich  in  Turners  as  they  are.  It  is  large  as  water- 
colours  ro,  measuring  b%  .'><l  in.;  which  is  nearly 
the  limit  of  what  an  ellective  w.iter-eolour  can  he.  The 
sun,  breaking  upon  the  waters  tumbling  from  their 
height  into  the  mist-filled  valley,  carrying  with  them 
debris,  broken  limbs  and  trunks  of  stricken  trees,  makes 
of  this  scene  such  a  drama  as  Turner  loved,  and  alone 
could  translate  into  this  happy  medium.  Perhaps  its 
nearest  in  inastci\  is  Peter  de  VVint's  splendid 

Ctmsbrooke  Castle,  hie  of  Wight,  a  warm,  sunny  land- 
scape, rich  in  hue  and  in  unblemished  freshness  de- 
spite its  hundred  or  more  years.  There  is  also  a  very 
line  Hirer  Scene  inth  a  Rainbow,  by  C Jirtin .  But  there  are 
other  Turners  to  look  at .  a  characteristic  group  of  Con- 
tinental  studies  on  grey  paper  touched  with  white,  and 
another  waterfall  scene,  a  smaller  brother  to  the  one 
described,  in  H'eathercot  Care,  Yorkshire.  An  important 
drawing  by  Wheatley,  dated  178^,  a  waterfall  again 
being  the  theme,  with  overhanging  trees,  has  a  fine 
sense  of  style,  and  remarkable  effect  considering  its 
large  size  and  the  limited  range  of  colours  employed. 
Excellent  drawings  to  attract  the  connoisseur's  atten- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  examples  by  Payne,  Hearne, 
Francia  a  nice  composition  of  trees  overshadowing  a 
pool1)  and  other  masters,  from  Prout  to  Cotman. 

In  a  second  room  is  a  well-chosen  array  of  modern 
works  in  which  new  ideals  may  be  contrasted  with  old, 
perhaps  a  less  evenly  balanced  effort,  but  more  adven- 
turous. It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  very  accomplished 
and  powerful  drawings  of  the  nude  by  the  late  Glyn 
Philpot,  R.A.,  one  or  two  of  them  sculptural  in  feeling 
and  composition.  Bertram  Nicholls  is  one  of  the  few 
moderns  who  adheres  to  the  classic  system  perfected 
by  Cotman,  and  upon  whom  he  appears  to  have 
modelled  predominantly  his  own  style.  Among  other 
well-known  contributors  to  this  show,  in  typical  and 
various  moods,  but  always  interesting,  are  P.  Wilson 
Steer  (Greenhithe) ,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  Sir 
Muirhead  Bone,  Ethelbert  White,  Lord  Methuen, 
John  Piper,  Paul  Nash,  C.  M.  Gere,  F.  R.  Jowett  and 
Franklin  White,  who  adapts  such  themes  as  Walker  and 
Heming  Mason  delighted  in  to  his  own  fresh  vision 
and  personal  interpretation. 

A  PERSONALITY  OF  THE 
PUBLISHING  WORLD 

HIGH  and  well-deserved  tribute  has  been  paid  in 
the  current  issue  of  The  Antique  Collector  to  Mr.  W. 
Hanneford-Smith,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A., 
the  active  and  versatile  producer  of  the  Batsford  books. 
In  the  article,  the  writer  makes  the  suggestion  (which 


we  heartily  endorse)  that  one  whose  achievement  in 
the  creation  of  nearly  one  thousand  important  and 
finely  produced  books  on  the  arts  during  a  period  of 
some  fifty  years,  might  well  be  rewarded  by  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  literature  or  science  or  an  arts 
degree.  Perhaps  one  of  the  great  universities  will 
look  into  the  matter. 

AMONG  the  fifty-three  City  of  London  churches 
planned  by  Wren  after  the  Great  Fire  and  which 
perished  in  the  Hun's  incendiary  onslaught  of  Dec- 
ember 20th,  were  ,S7.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  ,S7.  Clement 
Danes.  The  graceful  spire  of  the  latter  was  added  by 
James  Gibbs  in  1719.  One  of  our  illustrations  shows 
the  vestry  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  "with  its  rich  carvings 
by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  its  painted  ceiling  by 
Angelica  KaufTmann.  Another  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  church  with  its  pulpit,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor's  pew  with  the  wrought-iron  stand  for 
the  City  Sword  and  Mac  e.  All  these  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  photographs  are  by  Bedford 
Lemere  and  Co. 


THE  GREAT  FALL  OK  THE  REICHEN'BACH  :  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


THE  ELIZABETH  DAY  McCORMICK 
APOCALYPSE 
Volume  I.  A  Greek  Corpus  of  Revelation  Icono- 
graphy. By  Harold  R.  Willoughby 

Volume  II.  History  and  Text.  By  Ernest  Cadman 
Colwell 

(U.S.A. :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Great  Britain:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
£l  i os.  net) 

WHAT  is  now  known  as  the  McCormick  Apo- 
calypse is  a  Codex  containing  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  in  alternating  sections  of  text  and 
commentary  in  the  vernacular  Greek  of  the  Sixteenth- 
Seventeenth  Century.  Unlike  the  three  other  known 
copies  of  this  manuscript  it  is  enriched  by  a  series  of 
sixty-nine  miniatures,  a  circumstance  which  renders 
it  unique  even  within  its  own  small  family.  It  was 
discovered  so  recently  as  March  1932  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Day  McCormick  in  a  small  book-dealer's  shop  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  in  Paris.  She  purchased  it 
and  in  the  following  December  submitted  it  to  Dr. 
Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  of  Chicago,  who  instantly  recog- 
nized its  outstanding  importance.  The  two  volumes 
now  published  contain  the  carefully  co-ordinated  re- 
sults of  the  lengthy  and  intensive  study  of  the  Codex 
by  Mr.  Colwell  and  Professor  Willoughby. 

The  author  of  the  McCormick  Apocalypse  was  a 
certain  Maximos  surnamed  the  Peloponnesian,  a 
pupil  of  Melekos  Pegas,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  later 
a  friend  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Cyril  Lucar,  and 
subsequently  headmaster  of  the  Greek  schools  of 
Jassy  and  Jannina.  This  version  was  produced  be- 
tween, it  would  seem,  1590  and  1600,  the  manuscript 
itself  being  executed  during  the  first  half — probably 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Late  in  the  same  century  the  Codex  came  into  the 
possession  of  Parthenios  of  Larissa,  a  collector  of 
manuscripts,  who  by  the  second  decade  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  had  risen  to  an  important  position  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  He  it  was  who 
had  the  manuscript  rebound  in  covers  which  are 
superb  examples  of  Greek  monastic  bookbinding — 
Professor  Willoughby  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  rebinding  was  done  about  1 700  at  the  monastery 
of  Douskos,  about  thirty  miles  from  Larissa. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sum  total  of  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  Codex  and  its  history. 

Every  aspect  of  this  manuscript  presents  its  own 
particular  problem  for  the  student.  The  author  Maxi- 
mos the  Peloponnesian  has  on  occasions  been  identi- 


fied with  that  Maximos  the  Gallipolite  who  in  1632 
completed  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Greek  vernacular,  a  work  published  by  Pierre 
Aubert  at  Geneva  in  1638.  This  second  Maximos  'the 
wisest  of  monks'  specially  selected  by  Cyril  Lucar,  the 
Peloponnesian's  one-time  patron,  for  this  task  is  a 
singularly  nebulous  figure.  Indeed,  nothing  seems 
known  of  him  save  that  he  had  a  friend  named 
'Michael'  and  that  he  died  on  September ,24th,  1633. 
Authority  has  concluded  that  the  two  Maximoses  are 
different  individuals,  but  Mr.  Colwell  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  possibility  of  their  identity. 

Both  the  text  and  the  sources  of  the  commentary 
are  a  mixture.  The  former  is  closely  related  to  Family 
2067,  so  intimately  indeed  that  it  at  first  appeared 
that  the  Chicago  manuscript  was  merely  another 
member  of  this  family  with  minor  variations.  The 
commentary  appears  to  be  based  on  the  expositions 
of  Andreas  and  Arethas  with  additions  and  varia- 
tions by  a  third  commentator,  so  far  unidentified,  who 
may  have  been  Maximos  himself. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  series  of  miniatures  that  the 
greatest  importance  of  this  Codex  lies.  When  its  exist- 
ence was  first  made  public  in  December  1932  no  other 
illustrated  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
known  to  exist.  And  since  then  a  most  careful  search 
of  all  catalogues  and  indexes,  libraries  and  monas- 
teries has  failed  to  reveal  a  parallel.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Byzantine  era  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  left  unminiatured,  save  for  occa- 
sional animal  grotesques  and  the  familiar  frontispiece- 
portraits  of  the  author,  John.  This  circumstance  is  due 
to  the  grave  doubt  entertained  in  early  times  by  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church — as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Occident — with  regard  to  the  canonical  status  of  the 
Johannine  Revelation,  a  state  of  affairs  not  remedied 
until  the  Paleologian  era.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the 
Greeks  themselves  became  a  suppressed  people  be- 
neath the  heel  of  a  heathen  overlord  that,  like  the 
early  Christians  in  a  similar  situation,  they  turned  for 
comfort  to  the  Revelation.  In  these  actual  oppressors 
they  saw  a  fulfilment  of  the  prognostications  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  as  a  consequence  the  miniatures  in  the 
Maximos  Codex  represent  the  worshippers  of  the 
Beast  in  the  guise  of  Turks,  while  the  false  prophet 
appears  as  Mohammed  himself.  As  an  illustration 
cycle  the  Maximos  miniatures  are  an  invaluable  re- 
cord of  late  Greek  Orthodox  art  of  the  early  Turkish 
period.  It  is  equally  'a  vivid  and  picturesque  trans- 
cription of  the  contemporary  interests  and  concerns 
and  heritages  of  its  creators.' — C.R.B. 
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SOI  I  II  I  ASTLRN   SI  KVI.V 
A  last  look  i omul  Sussex,  Kent  .itul  Slurry 

By  Richard  Wyndhain 
lllusti ated  from  the  Author's  Photograph* 
London:  M.  I  .  Batslord,  Ltd.  Ms.  (id.  net 

Tl  ST  before  the  war  the  versatile  kit  haul  Wynd- 
I  ham,  painter,  author  and  traveller  as  well  as  soldiei , 

had  completed  or  all  hut  completed  his  survey 
what  he  has  called  his  'last  look  round'  upon  the 
scene  so  familiar  to  him.  It  must  have  been  a  wistful 
parti ni*.  His  home  at  Tickerage  Mill  near  I  cklicld 
was  the  centre  from  which  he  worked,  ranging  l>y  car 
through  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Kent,  hut  at  haphazard,' 
as  In-  sa\s,  and  for  the  most  part  on  side  roads  only 
and  through  villages  and  lessn  towns."  Thus  his  hook 
is  all  the  mote  diverting  to  the  wanderer,  lining  him 
from  the  main  highways  and  the  clap-trap  of  con- 
ducted tours ;  and  since  he  took  his  trusted  camera  with 
him,  which  he  well  knows  how  to  use,  and  has  the 
trained  and  alert  eye  of  the  painter,  the  result  is  one 
of  exceptional  charm  and  interest.  There  is  a  unity 
about  the  book  which  seldom  happens  when  photo- 
graphs have  to  be  assembled  and  written  about,  or  to 
be  sought  for  as  an  accessory  to  the  written  text.  Since 
the  author  has  rejoined  the  colours  for  the  duration  of 
his  second  war,  a  few  districts  he  hoped  to  include 
were  perforce  left  out,  but  not  many  readers  will 
carp  at  such  omissions.  He  has  dedicated  his  book 
to  the  armchair  travellers  of  the  second  great  war.  In 
present  circumstances  there  can  be  no  other  means 
of  travel,  so  we  must  enjoy  it  as  the  author  intend- 
ed it  (in  our  rare  leisure  moments)  and  travel  with 
him  vicariously  at  our  own  pace. 

His  writing  about  these  out-of- 
the-way  places  is  as  pleasant  as  his 
pictures  are  delightful,  and  both 
are  observed  from  an  unusual 
angle.  So  we  go  the  round  from 
Petersfield  in  the  west  to  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey  and  the  N.  Foreland  in 
the  east,  finding  unsuspected  riches 
everywhere  and  gathering  infor- 
mation at  each  stopping  place,  the 
painter's  eye  noting  changes  in 
the  landscape  such  as  few  travel- 
writers  would  dream  of  and  still 
fewer  record.  Here  is  topography 
mingled  with  art.  The  author's 
references  to  Minster  Church  (Isle 
of  Sheppey)  and  its  fine  tombs  are 
particularly  interesting  to  us  as 
well  as  his  reference  to  the  early 
fifteenth-century  carved  chest  in 
Harty  Church,  which  we  repro- 
duce. It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr. 


VVyndham  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  legend 
(>n\  Do/fi/iin  has  been  misprinted  as  Bertram,  instead 
of  Barham.  Like  all  the  books  in  this  series,  the  pr  esent 
volume  has  been  very  carefully  planned.  The  maps  of 
the  author's  itinerary  forming  the  end-papers  are  .< 
gi  eat  assistance.     L.(  !. 


MY  UNCLK  FRANK 
By  Thomas  Bodkin 
(London:  Robert  Hale,  Limited.  r)S.  net; 

IN  just  under  a  hundred  and  fifty  short  pages  Pro- 
lessor  Bodkin  recounts  in  pleasant  fashion  his  boyish 
memories  ol  an  urn  lr  with  whom  he  used  to  spend  I  he 
summer  holidays  of  some  of  his  most  impressionable 
yeais  The  scene  is  laid  in  County  Kildare  and  the 
pei  iod  the  later  'nineties.  This  uncle,  revered  as  a  hern 
in  the  youthful  mind  of  the  author,  was  a  redoubtable 
personage,  who  from  farming  a  large  estate  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  came  to  County  Kildare  (  where  incident- 
ally he  continued  to  farm  on  a  lesser  scale),  turned  to 
the  study  of  medicine  after  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
became  the  local  dispensary  doctor,  and  though  he 
would  literally  thrash  into  soberness  a  drunken  and 
malingering  patient,  showed  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  solicitude  to  his  delicate  town-bred  nephew.  The 
doctor  had  a  large  and  boisterous  family,  but  as  often 
happens,  found  them  somewhat  disturbing  to  his 
rather  exclusive  temperament.  Although  he  was  a 
hefty  sportsman,  a  good  man  with  horses  (not  dogs), 
and  a  tireless  amateur  cornet  player  who  would  blast 
away  on  his  instrument  for  hours,  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
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the  company  of  the  quieter  and  more  studious  youth 
and  would  take  him  on  many  an  exciting  excursion 
through  the  countryside.  On  one  occasion  they  went 
together  to  the  Curragh  Races  where,  by  some  magic 
of  intuition,  the  boy  managed  to  spot  a  winner,  and 
even  though  he  trusted  his  money  to  an  entirely  un- 
known 'turfite,'  earned  enough  wealth  to  cause  him 
considerable  embarrassment  as  well  as  a  sleepless 
night.  Mr.  Bodkin  relates  other  exploits — at  a  fair — 
and  describes  the  thrills  of  the  occasion  when  he  took  a 
young  fellow-adventurer  to  see  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West  Show,  then  touring  Ireland.  The  Colonel  Cody, 
however,  the  hero  of  that  spectacle,  who  as  the  author 
says  'convoyed  the  stage-coach  across  the  boundless 
prairies  in  the  roaring  'sixties'  could  hardly  have  been 
the  Colonel  Cody  who  "won  great  distinction  as  one  of 
the  earliest  and  bravest  pioneers  of  aviation'  more 
than  forty  years  later.  The  best  chapter  in  the  book; 
in  our  view,  is  the  account  of  an  Irish  cricket  match 
which  the  author  himself  organized.  This  surely  must 
rank  as  a  classic  among  the  humours  of  cricket  history. 
As  a  reading  or  a  broadcast  it  would  be  superb. 

The  description  of  Beauparc  House,  the  home  of  Dr. 
Frank  McMahon,  so  rich  in  detailed  observation  and 
enlivened  by  vivid  sketches  of  the  farm  servants  and 
the  peasantry,  is  excellent  reading.  How  far  off  now 
seem  the  peace  and  the  unclouded  years  of  the  late 
'nineties ! 

One  or  two  mis-spellings  of  well-known  proper 
names  should  not  have  been  permitted.  Adam  Lind- 
say Gordon's  first  name  was  not  Alan,  and  Keene  (the 
Punch  artist)  is  wrongly  given  as  Keane. — H.G.F. 

MORE  DETAILS  FROM  PICTURES  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY 

W  ith  an  Introduction  by  Kenneth  Clark 

(100  Plates) 

(London:   Printed  for  the  Trustees.   7s.   6d.  net. 
13!  X  10  in.) 

SOME  time  ago  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  sent  forth  a 
book  of  Details  from  Pictures  at  the  \ational  Gallery, 
with  which  The  Connoisseur  was  not  favoured  for 
review.  Here,  however,  are  amends  in  the  shape  of 
More  Details,  'in  defiance,'  as  Sir  Kenneth  says  in  his 
opening  words,  'of  the  notorious  fate  of  sequels.'  But 
the  results  are  extremely  good.  The  idea  of  detail 
photography  is,  of  course,  not  new,  but  the  method  of 
presentation  is.  The  subjects  have  been  selected  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  their  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  'to  emphasize  certain  contrasts  of 
treatment.'  We  are  thus  led  to  note  the  personal  way 
in  which  certain  masters  observed  and  treated  such 
details,  in  instances  we  might  otherwise  have  over- 
looked. The  author  mentions  specifically  Crivelli's 


'Vision  of  St.  Bernard,'  a  tiny  fragment  which  appears 
on  Plate  I,  the  Madonna  and  Holy  Child  in  a  man- 
dorla,  from  The  Beato  Ferretti;  the  coal-tit  feeding  its 
young  on  Plate  78  (Filippino  Lippi),  the  small  dog 
from  Jan  Van  Eyck's  Arnolfini  and  His  Wife,  and  the 
sportive  little  p'utto  on  the  column  from  Pontormos 
Joseph  in  Egypt.  There  are  many  others  offered  to  us, 
partly  as  a  pleasant  guessing  game,  some  of  which  Sir 
Kenneth  suggests  are  'real  twisters' — the  more  so  be- 
cause the  National  Gallery  which  alone  can  supply  the 
answers  is  now  closed  to  us.  What  beautiful  thoughts, 
what  entrancing,  unsuspected  landscape?  and  groups 
of  figures  these  details  reveal  to  us — to  say  nothing  of 
exquisite  bits  of  still-life  and  animals.  In  many  cases 
the  plates  are  arranged  in  a  purposed  juxtaposition 
which  invites  comparison — a  comparison  which,  as 
Sir  Kenneth  admonishes  us,  'may  make  us  reflect  on 
the  idea  once  widely  and  still  tenaciously  held,  that 
progress  in  art  is  towards  increasing  realism.'  How  a 
predominating  style  may  influence  an  artist's  vision  in 
spite  of  a  strong  personal  outlook  is  exemplified  in  the 
author's  remark  that  'in  the  static  world  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  every  tree  seems  to  grow  straight  up, 
whereas  in  the  Seventeenth  they  all  sway  according  to 
the  dynamic  diagonal  of  Baroque  composition.'  Sir 
Kenneth  draws  attention  to  the  shock  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  we  should  experience  at  seeing  Lawrence's 
hand  of  Queen  Charlotte  placed  opposite  a  similar  detail 
from  Ingres'  Mme  Moitessier.  This,  to  us,  was  no 
shock  of  either  kind.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  note 
that  he  has  discovered  the  superiority  'this  facile  and 
sometimes  superficial  painter'  has  shown  in  the  con- 
test. The  feeble  'asparagus  tips'  which  represent  Mme 
Moitessier's  fingers  would  not  pass  muster  in  any 
school  of  drawing.  Other  revelations  are  the  land- 
scape in  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  mighty  Lazarus  and 
the  visionary  ship  at  anchor  from  Claude's  Embarka- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Having  pointed  the  way  to 
this  delightful  pastime,  Sir  Kenneth,  in  passing  on  his 
enjoyment  to  his  readers,  invites  them  to  make  further 
discoveries  for  themselves.  But  we  must  have  patience 
for  this  as  for  many  other  things.  The  book  is  for  our 
present  enjoyment. — H.G.F. 

THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  ART 
By  Lionel  Edwards,  R.I. 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

SPORTSMAN,  artist  and  wit,  Lionel  Edwards  has 
long  delighted  an  immense  public  in  the  British 
Islands.  For  he  is  typically  English,  one  of  a  line 
carrying  on  the  honoured  tradition  of  Leech,  Cor- 
bould,  Crawhall,  Denholm  Armour  and  others  and 
one  of  the  best  of  them  all.  And  his  backgrounds  are 
as  admirable  as  his  men,  horses  and  dogs. — X. 
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A  HOOK  OF  ANJMAI  S 
liy  Hi  van  I  Inline 
(London:  The  Studio  Puhlir.itions.  Cloth.  <>s.  net) 

ONI',  of  thr  jollicst  picture  hooks  imaginable,  and 
one  in  which  \\r  can  renew  delight  every  time 
\sc  turn  its  pages  I'm  here  are  ovei  .1  liundred  portraits 
of  our  friends  of  the  animal  world  seen  at  their  best. 
'Cats,  dogs,  horses,  birds,  farm  and  zoo  animals,'  all  of 
them  a  triumph  of  expressiveness  .mil  some  <>l  ihem 
caught  in  their  must  comical  moments.  Each  is  a 
chat  .icier  study  show  nig  rare  skill  and  patience  .is  well 
.is  sMiipathctic  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer.  The  humour  shown  in  many  of  the 
results  is  quite  astonishing.  And  how  decorative  some  of 
them  are.  There  is  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  swans 
with  cygnets  that  is  rhythm  itself.  The  same  applies  to 
the  griffon  vulture  on  p.  57,  which  makes  a  perfect 
space-filling  design.  Both  of  these  are  by  Mr.  W. 
Suschitzky.  And  more,  there  arc  quite  a  number  of 
brilliant  drawings  by  prominent  animaliers,  from  fif- 
teenth-century Pisanello  to  John  Skeaping  and  which 
include  such  notable  exponents  .is  C.  ( '•.  I  lolme,  (  Hare 
Newberry,  Silvia  baker,  John  Tunnicliffe  and  others. 
There  is  an  introduction  and  a  pleasantly  writtenai  tide 
on  animal  expression,  but  Mr.  Bryan  Holme  has  rightly 
given  pride  of  place  to  his  winsome  pictures. — E.C. 

rHE  CRAFT  OF  THE  COFFER-MAKES 

(Continued  from  page  105) 

Royal  apartments  of  the  palaces  but  it  was 
also  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the  nobility 
and  the  rich  Elizabethan  merchants.  It  was 
also  not  confined  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  but 
was  made  in  a  lesser  degree  as  far  back  as  the 
Fifteenth  Century  and  perhaps  even  earlier. 

The  rooms  therefore  of  English  palaces  and 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries  were  not  of  sombre 
colouring;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  riot 
of  colour — it  was  on  the  chairs,  the  stools,  the 
tables,  the  cupboards  and  the  walls.  For  the 
tables  and  cupboards  had  their  wooden  struc- 
tures enveloped  by  carpets  made  of  brightly 
coloured  embroidery  or  rich  fabric  and  the 
walls  were  hung  with  tapestries  or  stained  or 
painted  cloths  of  bright  hues.* 

The  extent  to  which  time  and  moth  have 

*  It  would  be  as  well  for  the  education  of  the  public  if  film 
directors,  who  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  interiors  of  this 
period,  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
decor;  in  a  recent  film  of  Henry  VIII  the  rooms  and  furniture 
of  this  monarch's  palaces  were  depicted  bare  of  fabrics,  and 
in  one  scene  the  King  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 


ravaged  this  coffer-maker's  furniture  is  evi- 
dent when  it  is  realized  thai  the  only  ret  orded 
surviving  examples  arc  Queen  Mary's  chair 
at  Winchester  Cathedral  (No.  i)f  the  scries  of 
X  (  hairs  and  stools  preserved  at  Knolc,  a 
velvet  covered  cradle  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  and  the  close  stool  at  Hampton 
Court  (Nos.  iv  and  v).  For  permission  to 
illustrate  in  this  article  the  chairs  and  stools 
from  Knole  (Nos.  ii,  iii,  vi,  vii,  viii  and  ix)  I 
am  indebted  to  Lord  Sackvillc. 

In  a  further  article  will  be  traced  the  de- 
cline of  the  coffer-maker's  craft  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  and  the  way  it  developed 
into  that  of  the  trunk-maker  and  also  how  the 
upholsterer  succeeded  the  coffcr-makcr  in 
the  making  of  covered  chairs  with  their  seats 
bottomed  with  girthwebb. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  page  134) 

EARLY  AMERICAN  MEZZOTINT  RECORDED 

IN  the  recent  exhibition  of  American  Craphic  art  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  an  unrecorded 
subject  came  to  light  in  the  mezzotint  by  John  Green- 
wood, the  painter,  of  a  Boston  character  known  as 
'Jersey  Nanny.'  The  print,  from  the  collection  of 
Henry  L.  Shattuck,  is  the  only  one  known.  It  is  in- 
scribed Greenwood  ad  vivum  pinxit  et  fecit.  The  date  may 
be  deduced  from  an  announcement  which  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  December  20th,  1748:  'Por- 
trait of  Ann  Arnold — Mezetinto.  Just  published  in 
mezetinto,  and  to  be  sold  by  J.  Buck,  at  the  Spectacles 
in  Queen  Street,  the  effigies  of  Ann  Arnold,  who  gen- 
erally goes  by  the  name  of  Jersey  Nanny.'  The  pub- 
lisher's line  on  the  print  states  that  it  had  been  printed 
by  J.  Turner  for  J.  Buck,  so  it  seems  without  doubt 
that  Greenwood's  mezzotint  is  intended,  since  no  other 
of  the  period  with  this  title  is  known. 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  Greenwood 
may  have  learned  the  art  of  mezzotint  engraving  from 
English-trained  Peter  Pelham,  who  had  been  long  es- 
tablished in  Boston,  where  he  executed  his  well-known 
portrait  of  Cotton  Mather  in  1727.  In  1750  Pelham 
engraved  Greenwood's  portrait  of  Thomas  Prince. 

The  portrait  of  Jersey  Nanny,  a  person  of  formid- 
able proportions  and  'a  caricature  of  a  face,'  bears  the 
following  rhyme: 

Nature  her  vaiious  Skill  displays 
In  thousand  Shapes,  a  thousand  Ways; 
Tho'  one  Form  differs  from  another, 
She's  still  of  all  the  common  Mother; 
Then,  Ladies,  let  not  Pride  refute  her, 
But  own  that  Nanny  is  your  Sister. 
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SHANG  YIN  DYNASTY  BRONZE  TING  :  FROM  THE  H.  K.  BURNET 
COLLECTION  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S   IN  APRIL 

THE  second  part  of  the  London  Saleroom  1940- 
41  season  opened  late  in  January,  and  at  the 
time  of  compiling  these  notes  has  yielded  little 
of  importance.  However,  in  spite  of  the  'blitz,'  execu- 
tors and  owners  are  continuing  to  place  their  pictures, 
books,  furniture  and  art  objects  for  sale  in  the  various 
auction  rooms;  and  one  or  two  interesting  sales,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  K.  Burnet's  collection 
of  Chinese  works  of  art,  briefly  referred  to  in  last 
month's  issue,  are  promised  for  the  near  future. 

MARTIN  COLNAGHI  COLLECTION 

THE  death  of  Mrs.  Martin  Colnaghi,  daughter  of 
George  Smith,  the  artist,  mentioned  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  February  last,  brought  into  the  auc- 
tion room  the  small  but  interesting  private  collection 
of  works  of  art  formed  by  her  husband,  Martin  Henry 
Colnaghi,  picture  dealer  and  collector,  who  died  in 
1908.  This  was  sold,  by  order  of  the  executors,  at 
Robinson  and  Foster's  on  January  22nd  and  23rd, 
and  the  277  lots  catalogued  brought  a  total  of  £3,965. 
The  more  notable  of  the  pictures  included  a  small 


early  Florentine  school  panel,  representing  The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Fuller  Russell,  which  changed  hands  at  £420; 
another  panel,  The  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed  to 
Andrea  Mantegna,  showing  the  Virgin  in  red  and 
gold  robes  and  blue  wimple,  clasping  the  Infant 
Saviour,  in  a  gold  background,  sold  for  £231;  a 
representation  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  John,  ascribed  to  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  pre- 
sented to  Martin  Colnaghi  by  David  Sellar,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition,  1888,  £294;  a 
pair  of  small  panels  of  ruins  and  figures,  by  Francesco 
Guardi,  from  the  Sir  E.  Page  Turner  collection,  £110 
5s. ;  and  a  wooded  landscape,  with  a  figure  on  a  sandy 
road,  by  James  Stark,  on  panel,  £52  10s.  A  Viennese 
chased  silver  oblong  mechanical  bird  musical  box,  the 
lid  set  with  an  enamelled  miniature  of  a  classical  fe- 
male figure,  realized  £44  2s. ;  a  set  of  four  Chelsea 
porcelain  figures  representing  The  Seasons,  £33  12s.;  a 
Louis  XVI  gold  telescope,  enamelled  with  Teniers 
subjects,  £69  6s.;  a  gold  snuffbox,  illuminated  with 
flowers  in  various  colours,  £58;  a  single  diamond, 
mounted  as  a  brooch,  £90;  a  diamond  brooch  of 
scroll  design,  with  large  centre  stone  and  five  angular- 
shaped  drops,  £82 ;  and  a  necklace  of  fifty-five  gradu- 
ated diamonds  in  separate  collets,  with  single-stone 
snap,  £450. 

JEWELS,  SILVER  AND  FURNITURE 

THE  first  sale  of  the  year  at  Christie's  (January 
22nd),  was  one  of  jewels  and  coins  from  various 
sources,  and  the  total  for  the  191  lots  catalogued  was 
£9,470.  Of  this  sum  £2,115  was  obtained  for  jewels, 
contributed  by  anonymous  donors  towards  the  cost  of 
the  War  effort,  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury.  Among  these  was  a  dia- 
mond pendant,  composed  of  five  graduated  stones, 
with  neck-chain,  which  fetched  £380;  two  diamond 
single-stone  rings,  with  gold  hoops,  £340;  a  diamond 
brooch,  formed  as  twin-leaf  sprays  with  pendant  dia- 
monds designed  as  berries,  £140;  and  a  bracelet,  com- 
posed of  twenty-eight  graduated  diamonds  with  seven 
pearls  mounted  at  intervals,  £128.  From  the  executor 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Rubie  came  a  gold  ring,  with  channelled 
hoop  and  carved  shoulders  set  with  small  rubies, 
mounted  with  a  large  circular  diamond,  formerly  in 
the  C.  H.  T.  Hawkins  collection,  which  made  £160; 
a  Charles  II  five-guinea  piece,  1676,  £27;  and  a 
George  IV  five-pound  piece,  1826,  £25.  To  this  sale 
Mr.  G.  W.  Godman  sent  a  diamond  bracelet,  with 
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gold  pirn  cd  hoop  mountrd  wi<h  rlrvrn  graduated 
stones,  and  .iiiolhn,  set  w  it h  thirteen  diamonds  in  .i 
stitl"  pierced  gold  hoop.  These  brought  £1,200  and 
(  ,|i>  respectively;  whilr  from  othn  sources  came  .1 
pair  ol'  diamond  clips,  of  shield-. ind-fan  design,  with 
single  hrooch-pin  fittings,  which  received  .1  tm.il  hid  of 
£400;  a  hrooch,  formrd  of  sc  rolls,  fan  ornament  and 
tw  in  bars  of  single  diamonds,  and  mounted  with  one 
oblong  and  one  rirculai  emerald,  /,2.ir);  a  pendant, 
set  with  a  single  circular  diamond,  with  neckchain, 
£185,;  a  necklace,  composed  of  ninety-three  gradu- 
ated diamonds  in  separate  collets  w  ith  diamond  single- 
stone  snap.  ( ,  (Mii ;  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  / '2  4 r, ; 
and  a  diamond  thrcc-stone  ring,  £128.  In  the  same 
rooms,  on  Januar  y  d,  a  I  .ouis  W  mahogany  library 
tabic,  fitted  with  three  drawers  in  the  frieze  and 
supported  on  cursed  and  tapering  legs,  received 
a  final  oiler  of  ('78  1  -,s  According  to  documents,  this 
table  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Russian  poet, 
Cointe  Alexis  Tolstoi,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  late 
Moris.  Ceorge  Hakhtnetelf,  one  time  Russian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  of  America.  A  Louis  XV 
marquetry  commode,  of  serpentine  shape,  inlaid  w  ith 
sprays  of  Mowers  on  a  kingwood  ground,  resting  OB 
curved  and  tapering  legs,  stamped  J.  B.  Tuart,  was 
knocked  down  at  £57  15s.  Silver,  belonging  to  the 
late  Colonel  Ceorge  Denham-Cookcs  and  others, 
formed  the  subject  of  Christie's  sale  on  January  31st. 
The  Denham-Cookcs  property  included  a  large  Ceor- 
gian  and  Victorian  fiddle-pattern  table  service,  the 
majority  of  the  pieces  engraved  with  two  crests,  w  eigh- 
ing 266  oz.  19  dwt.,  which  brought  2s.  fid.  per  oz.. ;  a 
large  hour-glass  pattern  table  service,  engraved  with 
a  crest  (781  oz.),  2s.  8d.;  twenty-four  Victorian  ice- 
spoons,  with  vine-pattern  handles  and  backs  to  the 
bow  ls,  and  two  serving  spoons,  similar,  with  pierced 
handles  (49  oz.  to  dwt.),  7s.;  a  pair  of  plain  Victorian 
sauce-boats,  each  on  three  hoof  feet,  with  gadrooned 
rim  and  rising  scroll  handles,  engraved  with  a  crest 
(24  oz.  to  dwt.),  8s.  gd.;  a  tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  hot- 
milk  jug,  sugar-basin  and  cream-jug,  each  of  circular 
fiuted  pear-shape,  chased  and  engraved  with  Chinese 
figures  and  foliage  in  matted  panels,  by  Robert  Garrard, 
1849  (108  oz.  to  dwt.),  7s.  3d.;  a  small  spherical  tea- 
pot, sugar-basin  and  cream-jug,  each  on  circular  foot 
with  gadroon-and-foliage  rim  by  Phillip  Rundell,  18 18 
(26  oz.  7  dwt.),  25s.;  a  two-handled  soup-tureen  and 
cover,  on  four  claw-and-foliage  feet,  engraved  with  a 
coat-of-arms  and  two  crests,  by  Paul  Storr,  18 18  (142 
oz.  2  dwt.),  lis.;  a  vase-shaped  hot-water  jug,  the 
low  er  part  of  the  body  decorated  with  vertical  fluting, 
engraved  w  ith  two  crests,  18 13,  with  stand  and  lamp 
on  three  claw  feet,  181 1  (33  oz.),  1  is.  6d.;  six  oval 
salt-cellars,  each  on  four  claw  feet,  with  shell-and- 
foliage  rims,  three  by  Paul  Storr,  181 3,  the  others  by 
J.  5.  Hunt,  1849  (39  oz.  10  dwt.),  13s.;  a  small  oval 


sugar-basket,  on  oval  reeded  foot,  the  fluted  body  with 
reeded  rim  and  swing  handle,  by  Edward  Jay,  179.1 
i>  oz.  4  dwt.),  20  s.;  a  small  oblong  inkstand,  on  four 
feet,  the  sides  pierc  ed  with  arahcsrpics  with  two  silver- 
mounted  bottles,  I7r,q  <tt  oz.  b  dwt.;,  40s.;  an  octag- 
onal vase-shaped  (aster,  with  moulded  borders  and 
baluster  finial,  1  724,  engraved  with  s<  rolls  and  flowers 
at  a  later  date  (4  oz.  15  dwt.),  50s.;  an  oval  cake- 
basket,  on  four  shell  feet,  the  body  pierced  with  panels 
of  arabesques,  the  swing  handle  rising  from  infant  ter- 
minal busts,  by  h'redrriik  handler,  17^  1,  engraved  with 
a  coat-of-arms  at  a  later  date  (74  oz.  8  dwt.),  lis.; 
two  plain  sauce-boats,  each  on  three  scroll  feet,  with 
scalloped  rims  and  rising  scroll  handles,  engraved 
with  two  crests,  1748  and  1772  (26  oz.  12  dwt.),  23s.; 
a  set  of  four  shaped  oblong  entree-dishes  and  covers, 
with  gadroon,  shell-and-foliage  borders,  the  covers 
engi  ;ived  with  1  wo  <  rests  and  with  cresl  handles,  1 835, 
each  with  plated  two-handled  hot-water  stand  on 
four  claw-and-foliage  feet,  sold  'all  at'  for  £75;  and  a 
pair,  of  similar  shape,  by  T.  and  J.  Guest  and  J.  Grad- 
dock,  18 10,  £45.  From  other  sources  came  a  plain 
cylindrical  tankard,  on  moulded  base  with  flat  cover 
shaped  to  a  point  at  the  lip,  and  scroll  handle  with 
corkscrew  thumbpiece,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms, 
by  Thomas  Parr,  1699  (24  oz.  2  dwt.),  which  fetched 
88s.  per  oz. ;  another,  on  moulded  base  with  domed 
cover,  scroll  handle  and  openwork  thumbpiece,  1727, 
the  front  inset  with  a  plaque  engraved  with  a  later 
coat-of-arms  (27  oz.  12  dwt.),  14s.;  an  oval  epergne, 
on  four  scroll  feet  joined  by  swags  of  laurel,  with  fluted 
stem  supporting  a  pierced  oval  basket  chased  with 
rosettes  and  laurel,  with  eight  branches  below  sup- 
porting four  circular  dishes  and  four  hanging  baskets, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Pemberton,  by  Emick 
Romer,  1772  (180  oz.  15  dwt.),  7s.  6d.;  a  plain  cylin- 
drical tankard,  on  moulded  foot,  with  domed  cover, 
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scroll  handle  and  open  thumbpiece,  1732,  engraved 
with  a  monogram  (34  oz.  5  dwt.),  23s.;  a  plain  circu- 
lar waiter,  on  hoof  feet  with  shaped  gadrooned  rim, 
1776  (70Z.  13  dwt.),  26s. ;  a  helmet-shaped  cream-jug, 
on  square  plinth,  with  beaded  rim,  engraved  bands 
of  formal  foliage  and  monograms,  by  Hester  Bateman, 
1788  (3  oz.  12  dwt.),  48s.;  a  circular  salver,  on  three 
claw  feet,  with  shell-and-foliage  rim,  the  centre  en- 
graved with  a  monogram,  1820  (31  oz.  2  dwt.),  14s. 
6d.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  coffee-pot,  with  gadrooned 
foot,  curved  spout  decorated  with  shells,  and  gad- 
rooned domed  cover  with  writhen  finial,  by  Thomas 
Whipham  and  Charles  Wright,  1767  (27  oz.  10  dwt.), 
20s. ;  a  small  two-handled  cup,  on  circular  gadrooned 
foot,  the  cover  with  gadrooned  rim  and  acorn  finial, 
1807  (18  oz.  5  dwt.),  14s.  6d. ;  and  a  tankard  and 
cover,  of  octagonal  form,  inset  with  medallions  of 
Queen  Victoria,  Edward  VII  and  Queen  Alexandra, 
engraved  with  the  inscription  'From  Edward  VII  and 
Alexandra  to  Edward  Gleichen  on  his  marriage,  July 
2nd,  1910'  (47  oz.),  4s.  3d. 

Sotheby's  opened  on  January  30th  with  the  sale  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  collection  of  English  porce- 
lain, formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Hurst,  when 
the  171  lots  listed  realized  £1,681.  The  top  price, 
£80,  was  given  for  a  Bristol  dessert  service  (31 


pieces),  painted  with  pendant  festoons  and  swags  of 
flowers  from  dentil  gilt  rims,  with  the  mark  in  blue, 
cross  and  numerals;  a  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr  garni- 
ture of  a  central  oviform  vase,  pair  of  beakers,  and 
a  pair  of  griffin  candlestick  holders,  decorated  with 
roses  on  a  dark  ground,  the  bases  with  grey  mar- 
bling enriched  with  gold  and  mounted  in  relief  with 
styr  masks,  £74;  a  Derby  white  cream-jug,  with 
waisted  body,  protruding  lip  and  applied  scroll 
handle,  moulded  round  the  foot  with  strawberries  and 
leaves  in  relief,  and  incised  on  the  base  in  cursive 
script  Derby,  c.  1750,  £38;  a  pair  of  decorative  Derby 
candlesticks,  with  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  reclining 
against  balustrades  with  may-bush  backgrounds,  £42 ; 
and  a  set  of  thcee  white  Plymouth  figures,  emblematic 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  standing  on  rococo- 
moulded  bases,  £46.  In  a  sale  totalling  £1,300,  on 
February  7th,  £44  was  paid  for  a  long-case  clock, 
with  movement  by  Vulliamy,  London,  in  mahogany 
case  with  plain  square  hood;  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
bookcase,  of  break-front  form,  made  £60 ;  a  William 
Kent  console  table,  surmounted  by  a  veined  marble 
slab,  the  gilt-wood  framing  carved  on  the  frieze  with 
key  pattern,  on  eight  fluted  supports  headed  by  lion 
masks  terminating  in  claws,  £68 ;  a  Hepplewhite  ma- 
hogany secretaire-bookcase,  of  break-front  form,  on 
swept  bracket  feet,  £95;  and  a  satinwood  bureau 
cabinet  of  Sheraton  design,  banded  with  rosewood, 
supported  on  bracket  feet,  £41. 

BOOKS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  first  of  the  1941  book  sales  at  Sotheby's 
(February  4th  and  5th)  included  a  series  of 
twenty  quarto  albums  of  water-colour  drawings,  pen- 
cil sketches,  caricatures,  etc.,  mostly  nineteenth- 
century,  which  realized  £26;  the  Bombay  edition  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Works,  31  vols.,  volume  1  signed 
by  the  author,  1913-38,  £20;  Ackermann's  History  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  2  volumes  of  text,  the  plates 
bound  together  in  a  third  volume,  including  costume 
plates  and  the  16  plates  of  the  founders,  1815,  £32; 
J.  B.  B.  Sauvan's  Picturesque  Tour  of  the  Seine  from  Paris 
to  the  Sea,  coloured  vignette  title,  24  coloured  plates 
and  map,  1821,  £22;  The  Chains  of  Slavery,  by  Jean 
Paul  Marat,  1774,  £12;  Ars  Asiatica.  Etudes  et  Docu- 
ments Publies  sous  la  Direction  de  Victor  Goloubew,  vols. 
I— X,  1914  and  1922-27,  £14;  a  first  edition  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  The  Traveller,  bound  with  other  works  in 
one  volume,  1765,  £15  10s. ;  Sir  Aurel  Stein's  Serinda; 
Detailed  Report  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China,  3  volumes  of  text,  one  of  plates,  and 
a  portfolio  of  maps,  1921,  £37;  a  limited  edition  of 
Henri  Riviere's  La  Ceramique  dans  V Art  d'Extreme 
Orient,  with  preface  by  Charles  Vignier,  2  vols.,  1923, 
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(,  I  .'   ios  ,  Old  Oriental  Carf>et\,  -iwited  hy  the  Austrian,  Museum  n)  Ait 
and  Industry,   l>\    F.   Sane  and  II.  Trenkwald,  j  vols.,  plates  in 
£  <  "lour  and  in  hl.uk  .1  tic  I  white,  t()J<>,  /,  i<>  10s. ;  .md  Surji  Umehara's 

Shtna-hndo  Seikiva;  or.  Selected  Itelics  of  Ancient  Chinese  /Ironies  from 
Collet  turns  in  Eurofu  and  America,  urn.  /  0>.  In  .1  sale  of  prints,  <>n 
February  Uth,  .1  second  state  of  Whistler's  etching  l  he  Little  lagoon, 
.uul  .1  lu si  i>l  In-.  I  he  Run,  .\o.  j,  c.ii  h  signed  with  the  huttrrfly  in 
pencil,  nude  / ,4  {  .md  /  1 1  rcspec  lively  ;  .11  id  .1  second  state,  on  Japan 
paper,  ol  Rembrandt's  '/tin  I  yttnhngaert  1  I  he  Cold  Weigher),  the 
signature  masked  out,  exhihited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Cluh  in 

'"77.  £y>- 

At  Hodgson's,  on  January  ;{oth.  an  exceptionally  long  set,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  rarer  volumes,  of  the  Early  English  Ttxl  Society's 
Ihiblicalions,  iHdj  uy\l\,  helonging  to  Dr.  W.  YV.  Greg,  the  well- 
known  Shakespearean  scholar,  changed  hands  at  £"}"}. 


Illl.  H.   K.  Bl'RNKT  COLLECTION 

Tl  I K  date  of  the  sale  ol  the  Burnet  collection  ol  ( Ihinese  works  ol  art, 
briefly  referred  to  in  last  month's  Tin.  Connoisseur,  has  now 
been  fixed  bv  Sotheby's  for  April  jnd  and  two  following  days,  and 
a  well-compiled  catalogue  with  if,  plates  has  been  issued  at  us.  fid. 
As  frontispiece  is  .1  reproduction  of  a  magnificent  Chou  Dynasty  dark- 
brown  jade  Ts'ung  in  the  form  of  a  square  prism,  enclosing  a  hollow- 
cylinder,  carved  with  strappings,  grain  marks  and  grooves  for  silks, 
and  enriched  with  green  and  red  mottling,  exhibited  at  the  Man- 
chester Art  Callcry,  in;>b.  Other  pieces  singled  out  for  illustration 
include  an  attractive  Ming  Dynasty  painting  on  silk  of  three  ladies 
around  a  table  in  a  garden  scene  with  rocks  in  the  background;  a 
finely  patinated  Chou  Dynasty  bronze  wine  vessel,  of  beaker  shape, 
the  bulb  and  high  conical  foot  with  a  close  design  of  thunder  fret, 
and  a  double  band  of  studs  in  relief,  the  trumpet  mouth  with  su- 
perb silvery  patina  ornamented  with  red  splashes,  exhibited  at  the 
Chinese  Exhibition,  Burlington  House,  1935  (No.  184);  a  fine  bronze 
clappei  less  bell,  of  pointed  ov  al  section,  surmounted  by  a  loop  handle, 
the  straight  tapering  sides  each  with  eighteen  nipples  formed  of 
coiled  serpents  divided  by  a  vertical  panel  ornamented  with  snake 
scrolls,  from  Chin-T'sun,  Honan;  a  small  gilt  bronze  yi  of  the  Chou 
Dynasty,  with  double  handles  superbly  chiselled  with  bifid  tailed 
dragons,  the  sides  with  fm  t'ith  masks  on  a  minute  fretted  ground, 
the  whole  supported  on  a  circular  conical  foot;  and  a  bronze  mask 
and  ring,  of  the  same  Dynasty,  the  upturned  tongue  of  the  t'ao  t'ieh 
forming  the  ring,  akin  to  the  mask  in  the  Oscar  Raphael  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum.  There  is,  too,  a  very  fine  collection  of  Archaic 
Chinese  ritual  jades;  and  the  ceramics  section  contains  examples  of 
the  well-known  tomb  wares  of  the  Han  and  T'ang  Dynasty;  Sung 
wares,  and  Ming  and  Ching  porcelains. 

Other  sales  taking  place  this  month  and  unreported  in  this  issue 
owing  to  their  lateness  in  the  month  are  pictures,  drawings  and 
engravings,  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Max  Waechter  and  from  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Denham  (February  14th),  jewels  and  jewellery 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross  and  St. 
John  Fund  (February  19th)  and  porcelain,  objects  of  art,  decorative 
furniture  and  tapestry  from  Sir  Max  Waechter  and  others  (February 
20th),  all  at  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  Ltd. 
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THE  14TH  EDITION  OF  THE  ABOVE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY  FOR  PUBLICATION.  THE 
LIST  INCLUDES  THE  LATEST  ADDRESSES  OF  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
TOGETHER  WITH  A  CONSIDERABLE  AMOUNT  OF  INFORMATION  USEFUL  TO  ANTIQUE 
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•jr  This  space  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which  The  Connoisseur  has  been  the 

official  publication  since  igi8. — Editor. 


G LADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  TEARS  AT  TELEPHONE  :  BRIGHTON  6801 

46    &    47,     KINGS    ROAD,  BRIGHTON 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OUR  REPAIR  WORK  IS 
PARTICULARLY  GOOD 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

ST.  BENEDICT'S  GATES,  NORWICH 


WARD  and  ROME  [ 

63  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
Decorative  Painting 

Paper  Lampshades  and  Painted  Furniture  Made  to  Order 

OTIS    •    ART    •  INSTITUTE 

A  •  SCHOOL  •  OF  •  FINE  •  AND  •  APPLIED  •  ARTS 
MAINTAINED  •  BY  •  THE  •  COUNTY  ■  OF  •  LOS  ANGELES 
AS  •  A  •  DEPARTMENT  •  OF  THE  •  LOS  •  ANGELES  •  MUSEUM 
2401     •     WILSHIRE     •     BOULEVARD     ••      LOS     •     ANGELES     ••  CALIFORNIA 

Thirty-eight    classes    beginning    and    advanced,    work    outdoors  or 
indoors  12  Months   in   the   year.    Date   of   entrance   and   period  of 
study   optional.     A    genuine    Art    Spirit    pervades    this    art    school.  j 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon  request.  | 


MORTGAGES 

MORTGAGES  available  at  4%%,  also  2nd  Mortgages  on 
Residences,  Shops,  Businesses,  Farms,  Hotels,  Cinemas, 
Garages.  Also  Building  Finance.  Any  district  or  town. 
Enquiries  without  obligation.  Write :  Selected,  6,  High 
Street,  Kingsland,  London,  E.8. 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 
19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  Early  Metalwork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 


JAe  ART  INSTITUTE 

62nd  year.  A  professional  school  offering  degree  and  diploma  courses 
in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  as  well  as  individual  courses  for  specific 
needs.    Fully  accredited.    Distinguished  faculty.    Write  for  Catalog. 

Apply   now   for  Spring  Registration. 

Summer  term  opens  June  30th. 
Box  28,  Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Old  Glass  xaperweig  hts 


BY 


Their  Art,  Construction,  and 
Distinguishing  Features 

EVANGELINE    H,  BERGSTROM 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  1941 


"At  last,  a  book-  on  paperweights!"  says  the  New  York  Sun.  Contains  20 
gorgeous  full-page  color  plates,  8:5  splendid  black  and  white  halftone 
engravings.  A  masterpiece  of  fine  book-making,  with  superlative 
design,  typography,  and  binding.  Price  $10.00.  At  leading  book- 
sellers,  or  order  direct  from 

Evangeline  H.  Bergstrom,  350  East  22nd  Street",  Chicago,  111. 
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DELOMOSNE   &   SON  LTD. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
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Specialists  in 
OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
IRISH  GLASS 


Pair  of  Chelsea  Circular  Dishes,  with 
moulded  rims,  decorated  with  sprays  of 
flowers,  and  centres  finely  painted  by 
O  Neale  with  boar  and  hound  respectively. 
Diameter  12}  ins.    Red  anchor  mark. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  FROM  OUR  STOCK  OF  AUTHENTIC  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


PUBLIC  LIBpfl 


A, 


.bout  the  year  1668,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  there  lived  in  the  City  of  London 
one  whose  initials  were  T.L.  who  fashioned  Silver.  He  sent  his  work  to  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  and  posterity  rates  him  as  a  fine  craftsman  who  specialized  in  the  making  of  Tankards. 
Sir  Charles  Jackson,  the  authority  on  English  Plate,  in  his  book  English  Goldsmiths  and 
their  Marks,  records  T.L.  as  the  maker  of  a  Tankard  in  1668  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Wilton.  Again  Sir  Charles,  in  his  History  of  English  Plate,  records  a  Tankard  Hall- 
marked in  1670,  also  a  product  of  the  craftsman  T.L.    The  Tankard,  illustrated  above,  by  this 

craftsman  bears  the  Hall- 
marks of  1669.  This  outstand- 
ing piece  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  is  apparently 
in  the  same  state  as  when  it 
left  his  hands. 


Printed  in  (jreat  Britain 


A  superb  Georgian  Suite,  consisting  of  Necklace,  Pendant  Cross  and  Earrings. 
In  fine  gold  work,  and  set  with  pink  topaz  and  half  pearls. 

BERRy-HILL 

INC. 

ONE  EAST  57th  STREET  AT  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

SUITE  805     •     PLAZA   3-8130     •     CABLES:   BERRYHILL,    NEW  YORK. 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  VITRINE  OBJECTS,  GOLD 
SNUFF  BOXES,  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 


WE  STILL  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  SPECIMENS  OR  ENTIRE 
COLLECTIONS  OF  PRECIOUS  ART  OBJECTS  &  SNUFF  BOXES 


LONDON    •    ENGLAND    ■    25,   PICCADILLY,  W.I 


DELOMOSNE 


(Members  o!  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association) 


&S0N,  LIMITED 


Sheraton  Mahogany  serpentine-fronted  chest  of  drawers  01  fine 
colour.    Width  3  ft.  II  in. 

Unusually  large  Staffordshire  pottery  jug,  decorated  with  flowers, 
dated  1824.    Height  II  in. 

GLASS       FURNITURE  CHINA 
4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  Minutes  from  High  Street  Station)        Telephone :  WEStern  1804 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwardins  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in-  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 

• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


Antique  Silver 
&  Sheffield  Plate 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

SITUATED  BEHIND  JENNERS         (PRINCES  STREET  EAST) 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Wanted  to  Purchase. — Horace  Walpole  autographs  ;  any  items 
from  Strawberry  Hill  auction  sale  ;  original  drawings  of  dancers  ; 
anything  about  marionettes.  Fletcher,  Merridale,  Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire.  * 


A  Collector  for  Collectors. 


Seen  by 

Appointment 

only. 


C  T.  FOWLER 

late  72,  Comeragh  Road,  London,  W.14,  wishes 
Dealers  and  Collectors  to  know  he  still  has  a 
collection  of  CHINA,  POTTERY  and 
GLASS,  to  be  sold  at  his  private  residence 
101,  PEASHOLM  DRIVE,  SCARBOROUGH, 
where  he  is  now  specializing  as  a 

Collector  for  Collectors 

of  ENGLISH  POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN, 
and  will  be  obliged  if  Collectors  will  kindly 
send  lists  of  special  wants.  They  will  be  entered 
on  his  books  and  notified  as  soon  as  desired 
goods  are  found. 


The  Monkey's  Band. — Wanted,  Dresden  (Meissen)  china  figures. 
'  Bailie,'  Manderston,  Berwickshire. 


BUYING   .    .   .   or    .    .    .  SELLING 

RARE  STAMPS 

HARMER  ROOKE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Philatelic  Experts  <&  Auctioneers 
DERWENT  HOUSE  GALLERIES 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.2 

Telephone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (3  lines)  •  Telegrams:  Philators  Estrand  London 


ENQUIRY  COUPON 

To  be  accompanied  by  an  initial  fee  of  5/- 

THIS  department  is  conducted  by  'The  Connoisseur'  to  assist  readers  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding 
works  of  art  in  their  possession.  Queries  must  be  accompanied  by  an  initial  fee  of  5/-.  Communications 
and  goods  relating  to  the  Enquiry  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Enquiry  Manager,  Connoisseur  Ltd., 
28  &  30,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I.    Telephone:  SLOane  4591. 

Name  ^ 

(state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss) 

Address  in  full 
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GRINLINC?  GIBBONS,  1648-1720 
THE   SUPREME   WOOD  CARVER 

By    R.    W.  SYMONDS 


Till.  .111  ot"  Grinling  Gibbons  was  horn 
of  those  fertile  years  of  Restoration 
England.  When  Charles  II  returned  to 
rule  over  his  people,  main  events  occurred  to 
ad\  ant  e  the  arts  and  crafts  and  to  bring  to  the 
forefront  men  whose  talents  w  ere  of  use  in  the 
country's  reviv.d. 

England  was  at  this  period  in  sad  disrepair 
through  the  Commonwealth  dictatorship; 
the  Roval  pal. ices  ami  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  needed  modernizing  and  rebuilding, 
and  the  capital  with  its  narrow  streets  and 
lanes  and  the  ancient  houses  and  the  Gothic 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul  had  long  outlived  its 
time  in  the  light  of  modern  requirements. 

Just  as  if  Providence  had  realized  this  fact 
the  City  of  London  w  as  razed  to  the  ground 
In  the  dieal  Fire,  which  began  in  the  early 
hours  of  September  -»nd,  ibbb,  and  lasted  for 


No.  II.— MEDALLION  PORTRAIT  IN  FLORAL  FRAME  :  BY  GRINLING 
GIBBONS  :  FROM  CASSIOBIRY  PARK  :  COLLN.  OF  F.  R.  POKE,  ESQ. 


No.  I. — GRINLING  GIBBONS  AN  ENGRAVING  BY  s  I  l<  I.  EM  AN 
AFTER  SIR  GODFREY   KNI  I.I.I.R    IM  UI).   BY  JOHN  MAJOR,  1827 


four  days.  The  rebuilding  of  the  City  caused 
the  rise  to  eminence  of  Christopher  Wren — 
England's  greatest  architect.  Grinling  Gib- 
bons with  his  talent  of  giving  'to  wood  the 
loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers'  likewise 
obtained  recognition;  for  not  only  were  his 
services  employed  by  Wren  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  other  buildings,  but  his  carv- 
ings found  their  way  into  both  palace  and 
mansion — old  and  new. 

The  original  and  naturalistic  style  of  wood- 
carving,  in  which  the  motives  were  free  and 
disengaged  from  the  background,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  creation  of  Grinling 
Gibbons ;  for  neither  in  Holland  nor  in  Eng- 
land was  there  any  carving  precisely  similar 
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in  character  prior  to  Gibbons'  appearance 
on  the  scene  in  1672. 

A  florid  type  of  carving  had  been  in  vogue 
in  England  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
Renaissance  design  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  This  type  of  carving  was 
usually  in  low  relief,  but  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  a  new  and  more  scholarly  version  of 
the  classic  style  was  introduced  from  the  Low 
Countries,  in  which  the  execution  of  the 
carved  ornament  was  bolder  and  in  greater 
relief  and  the  design  of  the  carving  was  often 
in  the  form  of  swags  of  flowers,  fruit,  drapery, 
ribbons  and  foliage;  masks  and  cherubs' 


heads  were  also  made 
use  of.  It  was  from  this 
style  ofcarving  that  the 
work  of  Gibbons  was 
an  off-shoot. 

A  distinctive  feature 
of  Gibbons'  carving 
was  due  to  it  being 
madeoflimewood*  left 
in  its  natural  state.  This 
caused  the  white  tint  of 
the  freshly  cut  wood  to 
show  up  in  strong  re- 
lief against  the  darker 
background  formed  by 
the  oak  panelling. 
Throughout  the  period 
from  Charles  II  to 
Queen  Anne  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  princi- 
pal rooms  of  palaces, 
mansions  and  public 
buildings  to  be  fitted 
with  panelling,  the 
wood  of  which  was  pol- 
ished or  varnished  but 
not  painted.  In  many 
of  such  apartments  the 
ornament  was  formed 
by  Grinling  Gibbons' 
limetree  carvings  of 
'figures,  fruitages, 
beastes,  birds,  flowers,' 
composed  in  the  form 
of  'drops'  above  the 
chimneypiece,  above 
the  doors,  and  above 
the  wall  panels,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
complete  'bordures'  to  panels  containing  pic- 
tures, and  as  picture  frames.  The  limetree 
ornament  was  also  introduced  into  cornice 
friezes.  Oak  was  the  wood  most  commonly 
used  for  the  best  panelling  of  this  period,  al- 
though walnut  and  olivewood  are  occasion- 
ally mentioned  in  contemporary  writing.  In 
the  less  important  apartments  of  palaces  and 
mansions  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  more 

*  The  reason  for  limetree  being  the  carver's  favourite  wood 
is  due  to  its  inert  nature,  the  even  texture,  the  quality  it 
possesses  of  maintaining  a  sharp  outline,  the  freedom  from 
knots  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked. 
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ordinary  houses 

painted  deal  pin* 

clling  was  lilted, 
but  lUCfa  paiutcil 
in  ( rriors  were 
never  ornamented 
with  G  ibbons' 
i  arving,thebeauty 
of  the  technique 
bring  best  dis- 
played by  leaving 
the  wood  in  the 
n  a  t  u  r  a  I  state. 
Apart  from  which 
the  carving  if 
painted  or  var- 
nished would  have 
lost  one  of  its  most 
valuable  decora- 
tive qualities  the 
contrast  of  the 
ivory  tint  of  the 
richly  wrought 
wood  against  the 
brown  oak. 

Grinling  Gib- 
bons i^\o.  i)  was 
born  on  April  4th, 
lb  pS.  This  date  is 
recorded  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to 
Elias  Ash  mole,  to 
whom  Gibbons 
had  w  ritten  asking 
for  his  horoscope. 
It  was  said  he  was 
born  of  English 
parents  at  Rotter- 
dam and  that  he  came  to  England  when 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  resided  first  of  all 
in  Yorkshire  but  afterwards  moved  to  Dept- 
ford,  w  here  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  ship 
carver.*  Whether  this  last  statement  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  Gibbons  certainly  resided  at 
Deptford,  for  it  was  here  that  he  was  discov- 
ered by  John  Evelyn  in  a  'solitary  thatched 
house'  working  on  a  carving  of  a  Crucifix  after 
Tintoretto.  Under  date  of  January  1 8th, 
1 67 1 ,  Evelyn  writes  in  his  Diary  that  'This  day 

*  This  information  is  contained  in  an  account  written  after 
Gibbons'  death  by  his  friend  Thomas  Murray,  the  painter. 


END  OF  CHOIR  STALLS  &  BISHOP'S  THRONE 
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I  first  acquainted  his  Ma,y  with  that  incom- 
parable young  man  Gibbon.'  On  March  1st 
Evelyn  brings  Gibbons  with  his  Crucifix  to 
Whitehall  to  show  the  King,  who  'was 
astonish'd  at  the  curiosities  of  it.'  On  the 
King's  instructions  it  was  then  taken  to  the 
Queen's  bed-chamber,  where  Evelyn  de- 
scribes the  following  scene: 

'the  King  being  call'd  away  left  us  with  the 
Queene,  believing  she  would  have  bought  it,  it  being 
a  crucifix;  but  when  his  Maty  was  gon,  A  French 
pedling  woman  one  Mad.  de  Boord,  who  us'd  to 
bring  peticoates  and  fanns  and  baubles  out  of 
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France  to  the  Ladys,  began  to  find  fault  with  several 
things  in  the  worke,  which  she  understood  no  more 
than  an  asse  or  a  monkey,  so  as  in  a  kind  of  indigna- 
tion, I  caused  the  person  who  brought  it  to  carry  it 
back  to  the  chamber,  finding  the  Queene  so  much 
govern'd  by  an  ignorant  French  woman,  and  this 
incomparable  artist  had  his  labour  onely  for  his 
paines,  which  not  a  little  displeas'd  me,  and  he  was 
faine  to  send  it  downe  to  his  cottage  againe ;  he  not 
long  after  sold  it  for  £80.  tho'  well  worth  £100. 
without  the  frame,  to  Sir  Geo.  Viner.' 

Two  of  Gibbons'  earliest  commissions  were 


for  carvings  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  and  at  Cas- 
siobury,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  At  Wind- 
sor  from  the  Royal  Ac- 
counts it  would  appear 
he  was  supplying  carv- 
ings for  the  King's  and 
Queen's  apartments 
during  1677-8,  and  he 
was  still  working  at  the 
Castle  in  1680-82,  in 
which  years  are  the  ac- 
counts for"  his  work  in 
the  King's  Chapel, 
which  carving  unfor- 
tu n a t e  1  y  now  no 
longer  exists. 

Much  of  the  work  at 
Windsor  that  still  re- 
mains shows  Gibbons' 
technique  of  his  early 
period,  as  the  carving 
is  closer  and  more 
compact  in  composi- 
tion; in  fact,  it  still 
possesses  a  slight  sem- 
blance to  the  contem- 
porary work  of  the 
Low  Countries.  His 
more  mature  work, 
with  its  light,  tender 
and  thin  lace-like 
quality,  which  has  so 
often  been  the  cause  of 
people  of  later  genera- 
tions writing  and  ex- 
pressing their  amaze- 
ment and  delight  at  it, 

was  to  come  later. 

No  actual  record  exists  of  the  date  Gibbons 
was  working  at  Cassiobury,  but  from  an 
entry  in  Evelyn's  Diary  it  would  appear  that 
the  house  was  finished  in  April  1680. 

'On  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Earle  of  Essex  I 
went  with  him  to  his  house  at  Cashioberie  in  Hart- 
ford-shire. It  was  on  Sunday,  but  going  early  from 
his  house  in  the  square  of  St  James,  we  arriv'd  by  ten 
o'clock;  this  he  thought  too  late  to  go  to  church,  and 
we  had  prayers  in  his  Chapell.  The  house  is  new,  a 
plaine  fabric,  built  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hugh  May. 
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l*hrir  ,ur  divers  faire  .uul  kockI  monies,  .nid 
rxrrllrnt  caivinR  hy  (iil)lions,  especially  the 
chimney-piece  of  ye  lihr.iry.' 

The  st, lire. isc  at  Cassinhury  (No.  viii)  w  ith 
its  pierced  panels  of  hold  foliage  scrolls  shows 
a  different  teehni(|iie  to  (iihhons'  mural  work 
in  limetrec.  Here  (iihhons  was  working  more 
on  traditional  lines,  .is  staircases  of  this  design 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  mansions  of  the 
Stuart  nobility.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
string  of  the  staircase  is  emphasized  hy  a 
cushion  moulding  ornamented  with  0,1k 
leaves  and  acorns,  a  motif  which  had  become 
in  the  Restoration  period  a  favourite  emblem 
of  the  Royalists  in  commemoration  of  the  in- 
cident of  the  Boscobel  Oak.  Another  relic 
from  destroyed  ( lassiohury  is  the  oval  medal- 
lion of  a  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  Mowing 
curled  wig  \o.  ii).  It  originally  hung  in  one 
of  those  small  pleasant  hays  lined  w  ith  books 
in  the  library.  The  fine  rendering  of  this 
medallion  with  its  pierced  Moral  frame  points 
to  the  hand  of  the  master  himself. 

(iihhons'  masterpiece  was  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  ( lathednd,  of  which  it  can  be  said  the 
design  of  the  joinery  work  was  Wrens  and  the 


invention  of  the  ornament  was  (iihhons'. 
This  commission  (iihhons  began  in  1695,  and 
11  was  completed  in  1  b')7,  when  the  (  la  I  lied  1 ,1 1 
w.is  opened  for  divine  service  on  December 
2nd,  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (Nos.  iii  to  vi). 

In  his  work  in  the  choir  (iihhons  carved 
both  in  limetrec  and  oak.  Usually  the  wood 
was  not  only  supplied  by  the  joiners,  but  it 
was  also  prepared  by  these-  craftsmen,  ready 
for  the  carver's  chisel.  In  the  accounts  of 
Roger  Davis  and  Hugh  Webb,  joiners,  there 
appear!  BO  item  :  'fTor  2 154  foot  of  right  wains- 
cot for  the-  Carver  being  all  reduced  to  2 
inc  hes  at  22  pence  p.  foot  with  glewing,  filling 
and  pinning  1 97'' 09' oo'1.'  And  again, 'work 
of  a  Joyncr  in  prepareing  y"  Lime-tree  for  Mr 
(iihhons  to  carve  for  y"  Choire  at  3s.  a  day.' 

The  layout  of  the  choir  as  it  is  to-day  is  un- 
fortunately not  as  Wren  originally  planned  it, 
as  in  iHbo  the  authorities  thought  they  could 
improve  the  position  of  the  organ,  and  again 
in  1870,  still  not  satisfied,  they  made  further 
drastic  alterations  which  included  the  choir 
stalls  and  its  attendant  seats,  and  yet  another 
place  was  found  for  the  organ  equally  as  un- 
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satisfactory  as  the  previous  one.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  choir  stalls  and  the  organ  show 
how  able  Wren  was  in  his  sense  of  proportion 
and  design  and  how  equally  able  Gibbons  was 
in  his  understanding  of  ornament  both  as  an 
ornamentalist  and  a  craftsman. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III  Gibbons  was 
working  at  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court 
Palaces — more  lavishly  at  the  latter  than  the 
former.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Gibbons' 
workshop  must  have  been  fully  occupied,  not 
only  for  work  for  the  King's  palaces  and 
Wren's  City  churches,  but  also  for  the  town 
and  country  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  During  the  last  decades  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  the  City  of  Westminster  be- 
came the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  as 
after  the  Great  Fire,  the  nobility  and  the  gentry 
deserted  the  City  and  went  to  live  in  the  new 
streets  and  squares  that  were  being  formed 
westwards  from  Covent  Garden  to  St.  James'. 
For  many  of  these  mansions  of  St.  James' 
Gibbons  must  have  supplied  his  carvings  of 
limetree;  to-day,  however,  nothing  remains, 
as  both  mansions  and  carvings  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

In  the  country  Gibbons'  work  has  fared 
better,  and  there  are  numerous  houses  to-day 
that  possess  the  limetree  carvings.  Very  little 
contemporary  evidence  exists  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  show  they  came  from  Gibbons' 
workshop,  although  tradition  invariably  as- 


serts that  they  were  by  the  hand  of  the  master. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  Gibbons'  art  in  a 
country  mansion  is  at  Petworth  in  the  Great 
Chamber,  where  there  is  a  complete  scheme  of 
limetree  carvings  decorating  the  walls.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  describing  the  room  to  George 
Montague,  writes :  'There  is  one  room  glori- 
ously flounced  all  round  with  whole  length 
pictures  with  much  the  finest  carving  of  Gib- 
bons that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  There  are 
birds  absolutely  feathered;  and  2  antique 
vases  with  bas-relieves,  as  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful as  if  they  carved  by  a  Grecian  master.' 

During  the  reigns  of  William  III  and 
Queen  Anne,  the  output  of  carving  by  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons  and  his  school  must  have  been 
considerable,  but  how  much  was  executed  in 
Gibbons'  workshop  and  how  much  by  his 
imitators,  which  the  vogue  for  this  style  of 
limetree  carving  created,  it  is  now  not  pos- 
sible to  say.  It  is  evident  that  competitive 
firms  of  carvers  existed,  as  however  large  an 
organization  Gibbons  may  have  had,  the 
output  from  his  workshop  could  only  have 
met  a  part  of  the  demand. 

The  carvings  in  the  State  apartments  at 
Chatsworth  are  evidence  of  a  master-carver 
producing  work,  not  only  of  the  same 
character  but  of  equal  quality  to  that  of  Gib- 
bons. In  this  case  a  local  craftsman  named 
Samuel  Watson  was  responsible  for  the  carv- 
ing; he  worked  at  Chatsworth  from  1690  to 
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171-2.  An  agreement,  Watson's  bills  and 
th  aw  in^s  still  exist  at  (  lhatswoi  th  .is  evident  c 
of  litis  craftsman's  employment.  If  it  was  not 
for  this  incontestable  evidence  .is  regards 
Watson  and  the  Chatsworth  carvings  they 
would  assuredly  have  been  described  as  the 

work  of  ( ribbons. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  Gibbons'  carv- 
ing w  .is  considered  of  value ;  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  newspaper  advertisements  of  the 
sale  of  houses,  .is  when  a  house  possessed 
carvings  by  Gibbons  it  was  mentioned  as  a 
feature  of  special  in- 
terest. In  the  Country 
Journal  of  February 
I Oth,  1  738,  there  ap- 
pears an  advertise- 
ment of  the  sale  of 'the 
( .  1  eat  Mansion  House 
.it  Stow ,  near  Stratton, 
in  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, built  by  the  Karl 
of  Bath,  about  forty 
live  years  ago;  consist- 
ing of  Variety  of  good 
wainscotting,  richly 
ornamented  w  i 1  h 
Carvings  and  Painting 
[sic]  by  Gibbons,  and 
other  eminent  Masters 
particularly  the  Orna- 
ments and  rich  Finish- 
ings of  one  of  the  finest 
Chapels  in  England.' 
This  advertisement 
shows  how  quickly  a 
house  became  d  i  s  - 
mantled  and  its  fittings 
scattered. 

That  more  ordinary- 
folk  owned  Gibbons' 
carving  is  shown  by  an 
advertisement  in  the 
Daily  Post,  July  14th, 
1 729,  for  the  sale  of  the 
household  furniture  of 
*  the  lated  welling  house 
of  Mrs  Fryer'  at  Clap- 
ham  and  among  the 
items  enumerated  are 
included  'fine  carvings 


by  Gibbons.1  These  two  advertisements  show 
that  Gibbous  held  the  held  against  his  com- 
petitors, as  the  only  carving  which  was  of  value 
in  the  publir  mind  was  that  'by  Gibbons.' 

Crinling  Gibbons  became  Monumental 
<  arvei  and  Master  Carpenter  to  George  I. 
Il<  lived  .it  the  King's  Arms,  How  Street, 
Coven t  Garden,  and  he  was  buried  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Paul. 

Illustrations  Nos.  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  vii  are  from 
Crinling  Gibbons  and  his  Compeers,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  J.  Tiranti  &  Co. 


No.  VIII. — STAIRCASE  FROM  CASSIOBCKY  PARK  :  CARVED  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS  :  BEFORE  1680 
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THE    KING'S    LYNN  PLATE 


By    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 


THE  charming  old  town  of  King's  Lynn 
is  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  if  only  to 
pay  homage  to  the  most  splendid  piece 
of  early  mediaeval  English  domestic  plate  that 
has  survived  to  the  present  day.  'King  John's 
Cup'  (No.  i) — such  is  the  title  by  which  the 
most  precious  possession  of  the  Corporation 
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No.  I. — 'KING  JOHN'S  CUP',  SILVER-GILT  ENRICHED  WITH 
TRANSLUCENT  ENAMEL  :  15  INS.  HIGH  :  ENGLISH,  CA.  1350 


No.  II.— 'KING  JOHN'S  SWORD'  :  EARLY  XVTH  CENT.  :  THE  HILT 
BEARS    INSCRIPTIONS    ADDED    DURING    THE    XVITH  CENT. 
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No.  HI  THE  MAYOR KSS"  CUP"  MAPI-"  AT  NT  KN BE KG  IN  THE 
EARLY   XV1ITH  CENT.      BEARING   AN    INSCRIPTION  OF  1634 


.1  iii, 111  .iihI  a  woman,  posed  against  an  enamel 
background  relieved  widi  sprays  of  silver  foli- 
age. Of  these  figures  it  has  generally  been  as- 
serted, on  the  authority  of  William  Taylor's 
Antiijiutits  <>/  Lynn,  that  the  male  figure  is  in- 
variably the  lower  one,  and  that  all  are  hold- 
ing either  a  hawk  or  some  implement  of  the 
<  base.  Mcithci  statement  is  <  orre<  l.  A  female 
figure  appears  in  at  least  one  of  the  lower 
panels,  and  one  short-skirted,  wimpled  figure 
with  long  plaits  is  holding  a  severed  human 
head  and  may  be  intended  lor  Judith. 

Old  traditions  die  very  hard,  and  that 
which  asserts  that  'King  John's  Cup'  was  in- 
deed given  by  that  unpleasant  monan  li  to  the 
town  of  Lynn  is  no  exception.  And  both  lay- 
men and  antiquaries  have  sought  to  find  some 
j  list  if  it  ;i  t  ion  for  its  title.  The  late  Sir  Charles 
Jackson  suggested  that  at  some  time  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century  a  part  of  King  John's 
treasure  was  recovered  from  the  Wash  and 
that  the  Cup  was  made  from  this,  and  'thus 
may  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  be  called 
"King  John's  Cup."  '  There  is,  by  the  way,  no 
evidence  of  any  such  early  successful  treasure 
hunt;  it  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that 
John  never  lost  either  his  crown  or  his 
treasure  in  the  Welland.  And  Walter  Rye 
reconciled  the  Cup's  title  with  its  period  by 
stating  categorically  that  'it  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a  King  John,  but  it  was  John  of 
France,  erstwhile  prisoner  at  Castle  Rising.' 

From  time  immemorial  Lynn  had  been 
known  as  Bishop's  Lynn,  Lynn  Episcopi,  in 
memory  of  John  dc  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
at  whose  urging  John  Lackland  was  moved  to 


has  been  known  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years — is  a 
covered  cup  or  hanap  of  sil- 
ver-gilt enriched  with  trans- 
lucent enamels  in  dark-blue, 
green  and  purple.  The  foot, 
bowl  and  cover  are  each  or- 
namented with  five  panels 
engraved  with  figures  habi- 
ted in  the  dress  of  the  second 
quarter  and  middle  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Those 
on  the  bowl  are  charged  with 
tw  o  figures  apiece,  generally 


No.  IV.— THE  MAYOR'S  CHAIN  OF  SILVER-GILT  MADE  UP  FROM  TWO  OF  THE  LYNN 
WAITS'  CHAINS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  .WITH  CENTURY  WITH  A  WAIT'S  BADGE  ATTACHED 
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No.  V.— LYNN  WAIT'S  SILVER  BADGE 
DISCOVERED  IN    LONDON    IN  1936 


til 


grant  the  town  its  first  Charter.  Henry  VIII's  second  Charter  of 
1537,  however,  changed  the  old  name  to  King's  Lynn,  Lynn  Regis, 
though  Benjamin  Mackerell,  in  his  History  of  King'  s-Lynn,  1738, 
p.  225,  asserts  that  this  mark  of  royal  favour  was  first  conferred 
by  letters  patent  in  1523.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  not  long 
after  the  change  that  the  civic  fathers  of  Lynn  determined  to  sub- 
stantiate the  town's  royal  associations  with  evidence  that  at  that 
period  must  have  appeared  incontestable.  But  strangely  enough 
it  was  not  King  Henry  but  King  John  whose  memory  they  were 
desirous  to  perpetuate.  To  the  ancient  mayoral  hanap  at  some 
date  before  1548  they  clapped  the  title  of 'King  John's  Cup,'  and 
on  the  hilt  of  the  almost  equally  antique  Corporation  sword  they 
engraved  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  King  from  his 
own  side  and  presented  to  the  town.  Fur- 
thermore, they  made  a  picture  of  the 
sword  in  stained  glass  and  put  it  up  with 
the  town  arms  in  a  window  near  the  High  Altar  in  St.  Nicholas'  Chapel. 

'King  John's  Sword'  (No.  ii)  provides  the  student  with  an  enter- 
taining antiquarian  problem.  The  iron  hilt  is  overlaid  with  chased 
silver,  the  cross  bearing  on  each  side  an  inscription;  on  the  one  side 
is  Vivat .  rex  .  Henricvs  .  octavus  .  anno  .  regni .  sio  .  xx  [i.e.  1528-9],'  and 
on  the  other  Ensis  .  hie  .  donvm  .  foit  .  regis  .  Johannis  .  a  .  svo  .  ipsivs  . 
latere  .  datvm.  On  the  authority  of  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  this 
sword  has  been  generally  accepted  as  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century, 
a  finding  subscribed  to  by  the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking.  It  was  noticed  at 
some  length  in  Llewellyn  Jewitt's  and  St.  John  Hope's  Corporation 
Plate,  wherein  a  statement  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman — transmitted  by 
Taylor — is  quoted  to  the  effect,  as  the  authors  averred,  that  both  in- 
scriptions were  added  to  the  sword  about  1580  by  a  Lynn  sword- 
cutler  named  Thomas  Cooke.  This  story  they  rightly  maintained  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  date  in  the  evidently  authentic  inscription  of 
1528-29,  and  they  declined  to  accept  Spelman's  circumstantial  story. 
Had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  check  Taylor's  penultimate  authority, 
the  irreconcilability  of  which  they  complained  would  have  been 
found  to  be  non-existent. 

Edmund  Gibson,  in  the  Additions  to  his  edition  of  William  Cam- 
den's Britannia  (1695,  col.  899,  note  u)  gives  the  following  account  of 
what  occurred — T  find  a  loose  paper  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's,  dated 
Sept.  15,  1630,  to  this  purpose;  That  he  was  then  assur'd  by  Mr.  Tho. 
Kenet  Town-Clerk  of  Len,  that  one  John  Cooke  the  Sword-bearer  about 
50  years  before,  came  to  Mr.  Ivory  the  School-master,  and  desir'd  him, 
because  one  side  of  the  hilt  of  the  town  sword  was  plain,  and  without 
any  inscription,  that  he  would  direct  how  to  engrave  upon  it,  that 
King  John  gave  that  Sword  to  the  town.  Whereupon,  he  caused  the 
said  Thomas  Kenet,  being  then  his  scholar,  to  write  these  words,  Ensis 
hie  fuit  donum  Regis  Johannis  a  suo  ipsius  latere  datum ;  after  which  the 
Sword-bearer  carry 'd  the  writing  to  one  Cooke  a  goldsmith,*  and 
caus'd  him  to  engrave  it.'  It  was  Mackerell  (p.  185)  who  turned  the 
sword-bearer  into  a  cutler,  and  Taylor  (p.  144)  who  rewrote  Gib- 

*  Probably  'Thomas  Coke,  goldsmyth,'  who  became  a  freeman  of  Lynn  in  1579-80. 


A 


No.  VI- 
MACES 


ONE  OF  FOUR  SILVER 
MADE      IN  1711-1712 
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No.  VIII. — LATTEN  SF.AL  OF  LYNN  :  CtRCA  1300  :  OBVERSE  :  THF. 
EAGLE  OP  ST.  JOHN  ;  REVERSE  :  ST.  MARGARET  AM)  Ml  l<  UK  M.'iV 


son's  story,  as  transmitted  by  Mackerell,  so 
carelessl)  .is  to  convey  the  impression  that  both 
inscriptions  were  engraved  .it  the  same  time. 
Disregarding  the  chased  silver  overlaying  of 
the  liili  .mil  the  earlier  inscription,  there  can 
benoqucstion  that  this  sword  so  far  from  be- 
ing of  the  carl)  Sixteenth  ( lent  my  was  actually 
made  more  than  a  century  earlier.  The  stout 
tapering  quillons  of  rectangular  section,  and 
the  facetted  plummet-shaped  pommel  can  be 
duplicated  on  a  stoic  of  brasses  of  the  reign  of 

I  lenry  V  and  ofnoother 
period.  The  D'Krcsby 
brass  of  circa  1 4 1  o 

affords  as  (  lose  ,1  parallel  as  any.  The  heavy  hexagonal  sectioned  blade 
is  no  less  characteristic  of  that  era.  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  is  the  old  Mayor's  Sword  of  Bishop's  Lynn  concerning  which 
there  was  such  a  to-do  in  1446.  The  silver  overlaying  and  the  inscription  of 
1  ")-<!  -•<)  were  presumably  added  in  thai  year  to  commemorate  Henry 
\  Ill's  Charter  of  1524.  Thereafter  followed  Ivory's  inscription  in  or 
about  1580,  while  the  grip  seems  to  have  been  bound  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  no  doubt  at  the  time,  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  when  the 
scabbard  was  restored  to  its  aforetime  richness  by  the  replacement  of  the 
Tudor  arms,  and  the  addition  of  those  of  the  Stewarts  with  other  appro- 
priate heraldic  embellishments. 

Lynn  possesses  a  second  cup,  the  Mayoress'  or  Caudle  Cup,  which  is 
only  used  when  the  Mayoress  bears  a  child  during  her  husband's  year 
of  office  (No.  iii).  It  is  a  fine  tall  Niirnberg  Cup  engraved  round  the  lip 
with  'The  giuft  of  Thomas  Soamc  Alderman  and  thrice  Major  of  this 
Borrough  of  Kings  Linn,  1634.' 

The  Mayor's  Chain  (No.  iv)  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  wise 
conversion  of  old  work  to  modern  uses.  When  it  was  thought  proper  to 
provide  the  Mayor  with  a  chain  of  office,  two  of  the  mid-sixteenth-cen- 
tury silver  Waits'  Chains,  of  which  there  were  three,  were  gilded  and 
combined  in  a  double  strand  with  one  of  the  contemporary  Waits'  Badges 
suspended  from  it.  The  Deputy-Mayor's  Chain  is  seemingly  the  third  of 
the  early  Waits'  Chains  in  its  original  condition. 

One  may  be  forgiven  at  this  point  for  reminding  readers  of  The  Con- 
noisseur that  this  magazine  was  instrumental 
in  restoring  to  its  proper  home  one  small  item 
of  the  King's  Lynn  regalia.  One  day  in  the 
summer  of  1936  the  present  writer  was  rum- 
maging in  a  box  of  oddments  in  the  possession 
of  an  antique  dealer  near  Old  Bond  Street, 
when  he  recognized  the  Wait  Badge  illustrated 
in  No.  v.  It  was  subsequently  identified  and 
illustrated  in  the  Heraldic  page  of  this  maga- 
zine (November  1936,  p.  291),  with  the  result 
that,  as  hoped,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Lynn 
Corporation. 

T  T  r      1-*    U  No.  IX.— SEALS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ADMIRALTY  OF  LYNN",  EARLY 

.Lynn  possesses  tour  maces,  ot  which  one  is      xviith  cent.  :  and  of  the  gild  of  st.  george,  xvth  cent. 


No.  VII.  BEDEL'S  SIM  I 
LATE     XVIITH  CENTURY 
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No.  XI. 
CENT.  : 


illustrated  in  No.  vi.  All 
bear  the  monogram  of 
Queen  Anne  and  an  in- 
scription to  the  effect  that 
they  were  made  in  the 
mayoralty  of  John  Barney 
in  1 7 1 1 .  They  bear  the 
mark  of  Benjamin  Pyne 
and  the  date  letter  for  1 7 1 1 
-12.  The  bedel's  staff,  which  has  not  previously 
been  noticed  (No.  vii),  is  evidently  of  the  late 
Seventeenth  Century,  but  is  topped  by  a 
figure  of  St.  Margaret's  Dragon  carved  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  regalia  includes  a  remarkable  series  of 
town  and  other  seal  matrices.  The  latten  town 
seal  (No.  viii),  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  is  charged  upon  the 
obverse  with  the  Eagle  of  St.  John,  and  upon 
the  reverse  with  St.  Margaret,  the  town's 
Patron,  and  her  Dragon.  Thereafter  follow 
the  Mayor's  earlier  seal  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  the  fifteenth-century  seal  of  the 
Gild  of  St.  George  (No.  ix),  the  later  Mayor's 
seal  of  the  late  Sixteenth  Century,  and  the 
seal  of  the  Office  of  Admiralty  of  Lynn  (No. 
ix),  conferred  by  King  James  I.  The  ship  it 


No.  X. — MODERN  IMPRESSIONS  IN  GOLD  FROM  THE  XIVTH- 
CENT    AND  XVITH-CENT.  SEALS  OF  THE  MAYORS  OF  LYNN 


PRESENTOIR  OR  SERVING-KNIFE  HAFTED  IN  CRYSTAL  :  GERMAN'.  EARLY  XVI1TH 
PROBABLY  PRESENTED  TO  THE  LYNN  CORPORATION  WITH  THE  MAYORESS'  CUP 


will  be  noticed  still  wears  aft  the  striped 
Tudor  flag  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George  in 
the  corner.  The  two  Mayors'  seals  are  repro- 
duced (No.  x)  from  modern  impressions  in 
eighteen-carat  gold. 

King's  Lynn,  like  many  other  old  towns, 
suffered  tragic  losses  in  the  past  both  at  the 
hands  of  the  King's  enemies  and  through,  it 
would  seem  probable,  the  misguided  enthusi- 
asms of  her  own  citizens.  Though  so  many  of 
the  ancient  treasures  of  the  Corporation  have 
happily  survived,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
regret  that  one  scans  the  old  inventories  with 
their  tantalizingly  bald  entries  of  noble  cups, 
bearing  emblems  or  inscriptions  that  might 
have  spoken  eloquently  of  forgotten  civic 
happenings.  In  1548  certain  plate  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Mayor  to  garnish  his  table  for  the 
Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  provision  in- 
cluded besides  'King  John's  Cup' — so  titled 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time — a  dozen 
spoons  with  acorn  knops,  a  second  gilt  cup 
and  cover,  and  'a  Cup  with  a  pelican  in  ye 
bottom.'  The  'Pelican  in  her  Piety'  was  an  old 
Lynn  badge,  and  appeared  as  such  upon  the 
sixteenth-century  mountings  of  'King  John's 
Sword.'  In  1612  we  find  record  of 'a  double 
gilt  cup  ye  gift  of  Alderman  Bassett'  which 
weighed  33^  ounces,  and  in  161 4  'two  double 
gilt  cups  ye  gift  of  Aid.  Sendall,'  which  were 
later  engraved  with  his  arms.  In  the  Civil 
War  Lynn  declared  for  the  King  and  barred 
her  gates  against  the  Parliament,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  then  that  much  of  her  less  im- 
portant plate  went  to  the  melting-pot  to  re- 
plenish the  depleted  Royal  coffers  at  Oxford. 
When  the  town  finally  yielded  her  plate  seems 
to  have  suffered  but  slightly  from  the  malice  of 
the  conquerors.  The  sheath  of  'King  John's 
Sword'  was  stripped  of  all  its  attributes  of 
Royalty  and  the  State's  Arms  substituted  for 
those  of  the  Tudors.  It  is  a  matter  for  thank- 
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No.  Ml.  A  SET 
CENT..  AND  A 


OF  MX  SII.VFK  I  KI  M  III  K  SALTS.  II  Ml' 
I'MK    Ol    M-OONS.    MIDWIIIITI  UM 


(  II  \KI  I  s  II 
III  I  •  iN(.IN(. 


A  Ml. VI  K  <  IT.  \\  II  I  II 
IO    l  lll.    <  OKI'OK A  I  ION 


fulness  that  they  did  not  demand  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  pseudo-relie  of  kingship,  or  at  the 
very  least  eall  for  the  obliteration  of  the 
inscriptions. 

A  similar  fate  hefel  the  old  maces.  Lynn  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century  possessed  one  mace,  to 
which  a  second  was  later  added.  In  i6f,i  the 
Royal  Arms  upon  these  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth 
substituted.  Whether  this  was  done  or  not  we 
do  not  know,  but  in  l6-,|  they  were  replaced 
b\  two  new  ones,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
their  number  was  increased  to  four,  all  garn- 
ished with  the  appropriate  heraldic  ensigns. 
But  in  1 66 1,  upon  the  happy  Restoration  of 
the  King,  these  had  their  offending  heads 
lopped  off  and  fresh  heads  royally  crowned 
made  for  them.  Thereafter  unwise  counsels 
were  allowed  to  prevail.  No  doubt  the  maces 
bore  evident  signs  of  the  tribulations  through 
which  they  had  passed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
break  them  up  and  replace  them  by  the  pre- 
sent ones  made,  as  pre- 
viously noted,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Th  e  nec  ess  i  t  i  es  of  t  h  e 
late  distressful  times 
had  stripped  the  Cor- 
poration's coffers  of 
most  if  not  all  of  the 
early  domestic  plate 
which  had  in  times  past 
graced  the  mayoral 
board.  Civic  pride 
could  not  permit  this 
tragic  situation  to  re- 
main unremedied,  and 
scarcely  had  peace 
come  once  more  when 


the  losses  began  If)  be 
made  good.  Much  of 
this  new  plate  is  of  con- 
siderable interest,  es- 
pecially to  theexpert  in 
silver.  It  is  all  of  good 
design,  some  even  of 
really  handsome  out- 
line and  proportions. 
And  the  pieces  arc  as 
often  as  not  garnished 
as  of  old  with  <  oats-of- 
arms  and  inscriptions  which,  with  pardonable 
pride,  commemorate  the  generosity  of  long-for- 
gotten inhabitants  of  Lynn.  Fortunately  one 
item  of  the  carlicrplcnishings  survived,  princi- 
pally due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  fash- 
ioned ol  matei  ials  thai  <  ouW  not  readily  DC 
converted  intocoin  by  way  of  the  melting-pot. 

The  Corporation  also  owns  a  certain 
amount  of  old  plate  of  considerable  interest. 
The  earliest  piece  is  a  crystal-haftcd  presentoir 
or  serving-knife  of  Ccrman  origin  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (No.  xi).  It 
has  no  recorded  history  indeed,  it  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  been  noticed — but  it 
was  not  improbably  a  gift  from  Thomas 
Soame,  who  seemingly  had  extensive  trade 
connexions  with  Germany.  Of  a  later  date 
are  two  flat-lidded  tankards  (No.  xiii),  one 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Lynn,  and  the 
other  with  a  contemporary  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  presented  in  167 1 .  No.  xii 
illustrates  a  set  of  six  Charles  II  trencher  salts. 


No.  XIII. — TWO  HANDSOME 
THE  ARMS  OF  LYNN,  THE 


CHARLES  II  LIDDED  SILVER  TANKARDS,  ONE  ENGRAVED  WITH 
OTHER  WITH  AN  INSCRIPTION  RECORDING  ITS  DONATION  IN  1671 
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'LOTTERY' 
AND  THE  'GRAND  NATIONAL'  1839 

By  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  HANBURY- WILLIAMS 


No.  I.— ECLIPSE  :  BY  J.  N.  SARTORIUS  :  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  JOHN  H ANBURY-WILLIAMS,  K.C.B 


THE  'Grand  National'  being  struck  out 
from  among  the  racing  events  this 
year,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  go  over 
past  history  of  that  great  sporting  event.  It 
was  won  in  1 839  by  'Lottery,'  whose  sire  of  the 


same  name  was  a  horse  of 
some  distinction,  both  on 
the  racecourse  and  at  the 
stud.  Taunton  tells  us  that 
he  was  first  named  'Tin- 
ker.' He  was 'a  brown-bay 
colt,  bred  by  Richard  Watt, 
of  Bishop's  Burton,  in  the 
sporting  country  of  York- 
shire, in  1820.  A  very 
blood-like  horse,  g  o  t  b  y 
'Tramp'  out  of 'Mundane,' 
by  'Pot-8-os,'  thus  having 
in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the 
more  celebrated  'Eclipse,' 
and  a  very  bad-tempered 
horse,  so  much  so  that  his 
owner  was  persuaded  to 
sell  him  to  Mr.  Whittaker, 
who,  having  paid  450  guineas  for  him,  sub- 
sequently refused  3,000.  His  'get,' judging  by 
the  Racing  Calendars,  produced  winners  in 
hundreds.  His  own  wins  are  fully  recorded. 
He  could  run  clean  away  from  his  half- 


No.  II.' — LOTTERY  I,  FIRST  NAMED  TINKER  SIRE  OF  LOTTERY  :  FROM  AN  No.  III.— ANOTHER  PORTRAIT  OF  LOTTERY  I  (TINKER)  SIRE  OF  LOTTERY 
ENGRAVING  BY  SCOTT  AFTER  J.  F.  HERRING  :  PUBLISHED  SEPT.  1837      FROM  AN  ENGRAVING  BY  J.  WEBB  AFTER  C.  TOMSON  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLN. 
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brother,  'Barefoot,'  and 
it  was  only  his  liendish 
temper  which  prevented 
him  from  winning  the  St. 
Legcr  of  i  H-i^,  he  being 
one  of  the  lift  ecu  horses 
that  were  \\  itlulraw  n,  af- 
ter the  false  start,  thus 
lowing  'Barefoot'  to  win. 
He  was  eventually  bought 
by  the  French  Gove  i  n  - 
ment.  He  stood  fully  six- 
teen hands  high,  and  his 
racing  points  can  be  ob- 
served in  our  illustrations 
from  his  pictures  b\  Her- 
ring and  Tomson.  He  won 
the  Doncaster  Cup  a  nd 
many  Gold  C  ai|^. 

'Lottery,'  junior,  was 
l)\  Lottery  Parthcnia' 
1>\  Welbcck,"  her  dam  by 
'Grog'  out  of  a  mare  by  'Staghunter,'  so 
though  virtually  as  thoroughbred  .is  Ya  I  ipse,' 
bad  'h.b.'  after  his  name.  He  was  foaled  in 
1830,  and  lived  to  do  credit  to  his  sire  and  his 
ow  ner.  I  nder  the  name  ol  'Ghance,'  he  won  a 
nCC  at  the  Holderness  Hunt  meeting,  after 
which  Mr.  Jackson,  his  breeder,  in  1834,  took 
him  to  Horncastle  fair, 
where  'the  only  man  to 
look  twice  at  the  narrow, 
mean  looking  horse,  was 
Elmore,  the  dealer,  who 
lived  near  Harrow,  and 
having  bought  "Lottery," 
put  him  to  jumping,  sold 
h  i  m ,  wisely  bought  him 
back,  discovered  his  good 
qualities,  so  put  him  to 
Steeplechasing."  Among 
his  performances  b  e  f o  r  e 
the  Grand  National  were 
the  winning  of  races  in 
1837  at  the  Hippodrome, 
the  Dove  House  Meeting, 
the  Tally-Ho  Stakes  at 
Barnes,  the  Olympic 
Sweepstakes  and  Olympic 
Hurdles;  but  1838  was  not 
so  successful  for  him,  and 


\".>  iv    im  11  A'v    with  1  \i\s<>\  ir   1        \  i'mmim.  iv  iiii  nv  w  ink  noun  \icim 


it  was  in  the  following  year  that  he  made  his- 
tory by  winning  the  Grand  National  of  1839. 
Jem  Mason,  his  jockey,  bore  a  name  ever  as- 
sociated with  'Lottery,1  and  much  has  been 
written  about  the  famous  couple.  Theodore 
Andrea  Cook,  Finch  Mason,  David  Hoadley 
Munroe  are  all  sources  of  information  con- 


No.  V.— LOTTERY  :  FROM  A  PAINTING  IN  OIL  BY  JAMES  POLLARD  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 
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No.  VI. — LOTTERY  AT  THE  ST.  ALBAN'S  STEEPLECHASE  :  BY  CHARLES  HUNT  AFTER  J.  POLLARD 

cerning  'Lottery'  and  his  win  at  Liverpool. 
Two  years  ago,  some  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
centenary  of  the  Grand  National,  but  the 
matter  was  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  fact 
that  the  original  course  (years  1837  and  1838) 
was  at  Maghull,  that  of  1839  being  at  Aintree. 

Here  was  gathered  a  wild  and  enthusiastic 
crowd,  many  sporting  Irishmen  among  them 
to  back  their  fancy. 
There  were  fifty-five 
entries,  but  only  seven- 
teen remained  in. 

In  the  four  miles  and 
a  bit  that  had  to  be 
negotiated,  there  were 
twenty-nine  jumps,  all 
of  which,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  were 
easy  to  tackle. 

No.  I,  now  known  as 
Becher's  Brook,  which, 
had  it  been  left  as  Na- 
ture made  it,  would 
have  been  simply  a 
ditch,  five  or  six  feet  in 
width,  with  a  slight 
drop  and  very  little 
water,  but  as  improved 


by  art  became  a  truly 
formidable  obstacle,  a 
strong  timber  fence 
three  feet  high  having 
been  placed  a  y  a  r  d 
from  the  bank  on  the 
taking-offside,  so  that 
the  horse,  to  get  fairly 
over,  would  have  to 
jump  at  least  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four 
feet,  thq.  difficulty 
being  enhanced  by  the 
ground  from  which  it 
was  approached, 
being  heavy  plough. 
Here  it  was  that  Cap- 
tain Becher,  on  'Con- 
rad,' being  stopped  at 
the  fence  with  a  bang, 
and  finding  himself  on 
hand  and  knees,  sur- 
veying a  perfect  cav- 
alry charge,  dived  into  the  brook  at  its  deepest 
part,  like  a  mermaid!  The  field  thundered 
over,  leaving  him  to  deplore  the  lamentable 
coldness  of  the  water,  deprived  of  the  con- 
comitant brandy! 

No.  II  was  a  decent  brook.  No.  Ill,  not  so 
easy.  In  front  of  the  grandstand,  a  wall,  4 
feet  8|  inches  high.  As  the  race  progressed  the 
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Irish  mm  s  hopes 
were  blasted  b\  the  fall 
of  'Daxon,'  and  their 
curses  were  loud  and 
.is  deep  .is  any  of  the 
brooks.  'Rust,'  '  T  h  e 
i\  u  n  '  and  'Dictator' 
all  came  to  grief,  and 
'Lottery,'  ev  id  en  t  ly 
now  being  the  b  est, 
sailed  into  the  straight, 
going  easily,  jumped 
thirty-three  feet  over 
the  last  fence,  ami  \\  ith 
a  smiling  Jem  Mason, 
won  in  a  canter  from 
S  i  r  George  Mostyn's 
\Se\cnt\  Four.' 

The  competitors  in 
this  event  were  seven- 
teen in  all,  out  of  a  to- 
tal of  lifty-live  entries. 
Thev  were  as  follows: 


No  viii    mi.  i  i  oiiNi.roN.  ih4ii    nil.  mvkt    with  kiiiiky  (mason  ei»j  in  the.  ci.mki. 


Lottery 


Mr.  Elmore's 
Mason 

Sir  George  Mostyn's  'Seventy  Four' 
Mr.  Theobald's  'Paulina' 


Position  at  Finish 
Jem 

I 

II 
III 


No.  VHU.— THE  LEAMINGTON,  1840  :  COMING  IN'  :  THIS  AND  THE  ABOVE  PRINT  BY  CHARLES  HUNT 


Position  at  Finish 
Mr.  Stephenson's  'True  Blue'  IV 
Lord  McDonald's  'The  Nun'  V 
Captain  Marshall's  'Railroad'  VI 
Sir  D.  Baird's  'Pioneer'  VII 

The  remainder, 
'Dictator,'  'Conrad,' 
'Cramp,'  'Rambler,' 
'Daxon,'  'Barkston,' 
'Rust,'  'Cannon  Ball,' 
'Jack,'  'Charity,'  all 
fell  or  pulled  up.  So 
ended  a  great  race, 
which  'Lottery,' 
crushed  by  overweight, 
was  never  to  win  again. 
He  was  not  a  'very 
handsome  horse,  f  o  r 
his  back  was  very  long 
and  his  quarters  very 
short,  but  muscles 
stuck  out  all  over  him 
and  he  could  gallop  as 
well  asjump.'  The 
Druid  wrote  of  him  as 
follows  :  'He  was  a 
very  peculiarly  made 
horse,  short  in  his 
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quarters,  deep  in  his  girth,  but  light  in  his 
middle  and  back  ribs;  with  a  perfect  snaffle 
bridle  mouth,  fine  speed,  and  a  very  trap  to 
follow.  When  others  could  hardly  rise  at  their 
fences  he  seemed  to  jump  as  if  from  a  spring- 
board.' Scott  and  Se- 
bright tell  of  him,  that 
after  beating  a  good 
field  at  Barnet,  Jem 
Mason  jumped  a  flight 
of  bullock-rails  extra 
with  him  on  their 
route  to  the  weighing 
place!  And  nothing 
pleased  John  Elmore 
more  than  to  talk  to 
visiting  friends  about 
old  'Lottery'  (  a  s  h  e 
then  was).  'Hang  it!' 
he  would  say,  'have 
you  never  been  on  the 
old  horse?  Get  up' — 
and  be  the  ground 
ever  so  hard,  or  the 
fences  ever  so  blind, 
he  would  insist  on 
their  backing  him,  one 
after  the  other,  if  there 


were  half  a  dozen  of 
them.  He  would  turn 
him  over  anything, 
and  occasionally  it 
would  be  the  iron 
hurdles  between  the 
garden  and  paddock, 
or  for  lack  of  a  handier 
fence,  he  would  put 
the  rustic  garden 
chairs  together. 


'QRAND 
NATIONAL,'  1839 

Stone  Wall — First 
Round 

Powell  on  'Rail- 
road.' (White  body, 
black  sleeves.) 

Mason  on  'Lot- 
tery.' (Bluejacket.) 
Hardy  on  'Char- 
ity.' (Blue  body,  dark  sleeves.) 
Barker  on  'True  Blue.'  (Bluejacket.) 
A.  M'Donough  on  'The  Nun.'  (White 
and  purple  stripe  jacket.) 

Oliver  on  'Seventy  Four.'  (Yellow  body, 
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brown  sleeves.) 

Morgan  on  'Ram- 
bler.' i  Puce  l)od  y  , 
w  hitc  slcc\  es. 

Carlin  on  'Dicta- 
tor. '  (  O  r  a  n  g  e 
jacket.) 

\  1  .u  tin  on  'Paul- 
ina/ ( )range  body, 
pink  sleeves."1 

Walker  on  'Pion- 
eer.'  Black  jacket.) 

Ferguson  on  'Dax- 
O  n  . '  { White  jacket 
and  cap.) 

lirook-Jnd  -Second  Round 
Mason  on  'Lottery.' 
Oliver  on  'Seventy 
Four.'  Powell  on 
Railroad.1  Carlinon 
'Dictator.'  A.  M  - 
Donough  on  '  The  Nun.1 
on.'  Byrne  on  'Barkston 
Bine.'  Mai  tin  on  'Paulina. 


Na  l\i  — THB  'GRAND  NATIONAL'  OF  1830  :  A  SERIES  OF  FOUR  COLOURED  PRINTS  BY  C.  HUNT 


Ferguson  on  'Dax- 
Barker  on  'True 
'  Wadlow  on  'Jack.' 
Walker  on  'Pioneer.'   Morgan  on  'Rambler.' 

Brook  jrd — Second  Round 
Carlin  on  'Dictator.'  Mason  on  'Lottery.' 
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Oliver  on  'Seventy  Four.'  Powell  on  'Rail- 
road.' Martin  on 'Paulina.'  Barker  on 'True 
Blue.'  Walker  on  'Pioneer.'  Morgan  on 
'Rambler.' 

Coming  In 

Mason  on  'Lottery.'  Oliver  on  'Seventy 
Fou  r . '  Martin  on 
'Paulina.'  Barker  on 
'True  Blue.'  A.  M'- 
Donough  on  'The 
Nun.'  Powell  on 
'Railroad.'  Wadlow 
on  'Jack.'  Walker 
  on  'Pioneer.' 


Jem  Mason 

This  redoubtable 
jockey  is  supposed  to 
be  the  hero  of  the 
horseman  in  Market 
Harborough  (Whyte- 
Melville),  and  of  Mr. 
Varnish,  the  dealer. 

Finch  Mason  tells 
us  that  Mason  was  a 
tremendous  dandy, 
his  coats  all  coming 
from  Poole,  who,  it 
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was  said,  found  it  well  worth  his  while  to  sup- 
ply him  with  them  free  gratis,  for  nothing, 
whilst  the  story  went  that  the  top-boots  he  is 
represented  wearing  in  Herring's  well-known 
picture,  Steeplechase  Cracks,  were  the  joint  work 
of  two  distinct  bootmakers,  Bartley  in  Oxford 
Street  doing  the  legs,  and  Wren  of  Knights- 
bridge  the  feet.  He  invariably  wore  white  kid 
gloves,  too,  when  riding.  This  great  horseman 
— perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  his  century 
— died  in  October  1866,  and  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green  cemetery,  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  many  of  his  riding  exploits. 

Some  interesting  references  to  'Lottery' 
and  Jem  Mason  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bird's  A  Hundred  Grand  Nationals.  He  tells  us 
how  Elmore  and  other  dealers  were  con- 
stantly searching  for  useful  horses  for  steeple- 
chasing  and  that  'Argus'  gives  a  description 
of  Horncastle  Fair,  in  1836,  when  a  Mr.  Jack- 
son, living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirsk, 
brought  for  sale  a  mealy  brown  colt,  by 
'Lottery.'  He  was  leggy  and  narrow,  short  in 
his  quarters  and  his  general  appearance  led  to 
the  idea  that  he  would  very  probably  go  back 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  One  stout 


farmer-looking  man,  however,  with  a  muddy 
complexion,  ditto  hair  and  whiskers  begin- 
ning to  look  slightly  foxy,  dressed  in  a  grey 
frieze  suit,  at  length  cast  his  eye  upon  him  and 
asked  if  his  friend  might  be  allowed  to  throw 
a  leg  across  him.  Permission  being  at  once 
given,  and  scarcely  were  they  clear  of  the 
town,  when  John  Elmore — for  it  was  none 
other  than  the  great  hunter  dealer — seeing  a 
nice  post  and  rails,  said,  'Put  him  over  there, 
Newcomb.'  The  person  thus  addressed  (prob- 
ably Newcomb  Mason,  a  brother  ofjem's  and 
factotum  of  Elmore's)  did  as  he  was  desired, 
and  he.soon  discovered  that  although  the  colt 
was  as  green  as  grass,  in  the  figurative  but 
forcible  language  of  a  sporting  nobleman,  'He 
could  jump  from  Hell  to  Hackney.'  On  their 
return  to  the  fair,  John  Elmore,  after  some 
haggling,  bought  for  £120  what  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  horse  that  ever 
looked  through  a  bridle.  'Some  four  miles 
across  the  country  from  Uxendon  lies  Mr. 
John  Tilbury's  farm,  The  Dove  House,  near 
Pinner,  where  the  useful  James  Mason  then 
lived.  When  schooling  Tilbury's  young  horses, 
Mason  was  constantly  going  over  to  neigh- 
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WHILK  the  scenes  or  tableaux  in  the 
earlier  peep-shows  noticed  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article  manifest  in 
their  handling  a  close  kinship  to  the  familiar 
Renaissance  entertainment,  the  Pageant, 
that,  or  rather  its  framework,  and  the  'cur- 
tain' in  the  third  and  latest  example  reflects 
the  contemporary  stage  with  its  illusions  of 
distance  and  space. 

Of  Filippo  Bi  unelleschi,  who  was  born  in 
1377,  Yasari  says  that  as  a  young  man  he 
'gave  much  attention  to  perspective  .  .  .  trac- 
ing it  with  the  ground  plan  and  profiles  and 
by  means  of  intersecting  lines.'  In  this  way  he 
executed  many  views  of  Florence,  and  even 
taught  his  method  to  those  who  worked  in 
inlaid  woods.  The  first  man,  however,  to  re- 
duce the  more  or  less  empiric  knowledge  of 
perspective  to  a  scientific  system  was  the  archi- 
tect Leon  Battista  Alberti.  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  in  1437  perspective  views  to  be  looked 
at  through  a  small  hole  in  a  box.  If  this  is  so, 
the  scenes  were  probably  painted  in  trans- 
parent colours  on  glass  and  lighted  from  the 


back.  The  effects  of  daylight  and 
moonlight  could  then  be  imitated 
by  changes  in  the  lighting.  This 
device  was  seemingly  the  proto- 
type of  the  peep-show. 

Serlio  adapted  Albcrti's  theory 
of  perspective  to  the  needs  of  the 
theatre  and  thus  influenced  Pal- 
ladio,  who  designed  the  Tcatro 
( )limpico. 

While  the  Teatro  Olimpico  in 
construction  faithfully  copies  the 
Roman  model  and  has  a  perma- 
nent wall,  with  three  openings  for 
the  actors,  the  Teatro  Farncse 
shows  the  earliest  approach  to  the 
modern  proscenium  arch  which 
evolved  from  the  stage  wall.  The 
three  traditional  openings  in  the 
facade  were  widened,  until  thin  columns  only 
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No.  II. — DUTCH  OPEN-AIR  THEATRE.  ANTWERP  :  ERECTED  C.  1S80 
SHOWING  AN  ALLEGORY  OF  JUSTICE  AND  CONCORD  :  FROM  LA 
JOYELSE  ET  MAGSIFIQVE  EXTREE  DE  MOXSEIGXEVR  FRASCOYS 
FILS  DE  FRANCE  :  ANVERS,  1582  :  MOXUMEXTA  SCEXICA,  VOL.  V 
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separated  them.  This  phase  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  architectural  framework  of  the  third 
peep-show  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 
in  Vienna.  Finally  the  smaller  flanking  open- 
ings were  closed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Teatro  Farnese  in  Parma,  leaving  one  large 


opening  to  frame  the  entire  stage. 

Even  before  the  Teatro  Farnese  was 
opened  in  1 6 1 8,  proscenium  arches  of 
the  same  type  had  been  erected.  In 
an  engraving  by  Verschuring  we  see 
it  as  the  front  of  an  open-air  theatre 
in  which  the  story  of  Lucretia  was  per- 
formed as  a  series  of  living  pictures  in 
1 609  (No.  i) .  Here  the  front  curtain  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  modern 
theatre.  But  even  in  Italy  curtains 
were  rarely  employed  in  the  first  de- 
cades subsequent  to  the  opening  of 
the  Teatro  Farnese.  An  etching  of  a 
second  Dutch  theatre  dating  from 
1582  shows  a  similar  construction  (No. 
ii).  In  both  the  proscenium  opening 
is  flanked  by  two  pairs  of  columns. 

The  third  peep-show  is  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  second  one  dated 
1599  illustrated  in  Part  I.  The  exterior  of  the 
front  is  engraved  with  Perseus  rescuing  An- 
dromeda. Through  the  opening  can  be  seen  a 
picture  of  a  portico  (No.  iv) .  When  lowered  it 
reveals  a  bronze  frame,  consisting  of  two  pairs 
of  columns  standing  on  an  ornamented  step 


No.  IV.— MOVABLE  PICTURE  IN  PEEP'SHOW  III  REPRESENTING  A   PORTICO  :  VIENNA,  IN  THE  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM 
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and  suppoi  ting  a  balus- 
tradcd  cornii  e ^No.  hi). 
I  ht"  frame  is  now 
empty,  but  it  must orig- 
inal!) have  contained  .1 
scour  of  a  similar  char- 
acter to  those  in  the 
other  two  boxes.  The 
side  walls  are  covered 
with  mirrors,  w  hile  the 
(loor  of  the  box  is  of 
brass  engraved  to  look 
like  .1  tiled  pavement. 
The  frame  itself  is  ob- 
viously intended  to  re- 
present a  proscenium 
arch, and  tin-  two  masks 
on  the  facesofthecmpty 
pedestals  between  the 
side  columns  stress  its  theatrical  character. 

Porticoes  similar  to  that  depicted  upon  the 
'screen'  of  the  peep-show  played  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  Italian  stage  of  the  period. 
Serlio's  woodcuts  of  the  'Comic'  and  the 
'Tragic'  scene  show  porticoes  leading  from 
the  proscenium  to  the  background  (Pt.  I,  No. 
ii),  The  actual  painting  of  the  'screen'  is, 
how  ever,  clearly  the  work  of  a  Fleming,  and 
among  the  many  Netherlandish  masters  who 
worked  for  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II  was  Lucas 
van  Yalckenborch  (1530/40  circa  1625)  of 


MINI-  IKOM  nil    I'M  I' MlnW  <>l 


m  1  DIANA  AND  ACTAEON  AMID 


No.  VI. — A  MOVABLE  SCREEN  INSIDE  THE  PEEP-SHOW  OF  1596  SHOW  INC. 
PERSEUS    RESCUING     ANDROMEDA     :    Kt'NSTHISTORISCHES    MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


Mechlin,  with  whose  style  this  scene  has 
some  Affinities. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  what  may 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  vanished  tableau 
of  the  third  peep-show.  Indeed,  the  engraved 
representation  of  Perseus  rescuing  Andro- 
meda on  the  exterior  of  the  box  provides  an 
almost  certain  clue  to  the  answer.  This 
dramatic  incident  from  classical  mythology 
was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  decorators 
of  the  late  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  It  makes  a  frequent  appearance 

  upon  mctalwork  of  that  period, 

and  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  a  panel  of  glass  of 
about  1620  engraved  with  this 
scene  attributed  to  Caspar  Leh- 
mann  (No.viii).  In  i6ogLehmann 
obtained  a  patent  for  this  particu- 
lar type  of  work  from  the  Em- 
peror Rudolf  II.  The  story  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  was  we 
know  upon  occasions  utilized  as 
the  theme  of  a  stage  production. 
In  1650  Pierre  Corneille's  Andro- 
mede  was  presented  at  the  Palais 
Petit  Bourbon,  and  the  climax  of 
the  drama  was  engraved  by  Fran- 
cois Chauveau  in  the  following 
year  (No.  vii).  There  is,  however, 
no  direct  evidence  that  it  ever 
formed  the  motif  of  an  inter- 
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mezzo,  but  the  circumstance  that  the  'screen' 
of  Marggraf 's  peep-show  of  1596  is  painted 
with  this  subject  at  least  hints  that  it  was  so 
used  (No.  vi).  What  is  certain  is  that  repre- 
sentations of  Perseus'  rescue  of  Andromeda 
were  popular  with  the  Emperor. 

The  question  remains  to  be  answered; 
what  was  the  connecting  link  between  Italian 
stage  reform  and  Rudolf  II?  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Teatro  Olimpico  preceded  the 
construction  of  Marggraf's  first  peep-show 
by  a  little  more  than  a  decade.  Palladio  died 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  building, 
but  in  1584  it  was  finished.  He  had  followed 
strictly  the  model  of  the  classical  Roman 
stage.  It  was  Vincenzo  Scamozzi,  Palladio's 
follower,  who  in  1585  modified  his  master's 
idea  and  constructed  the  perspective  scenes 
behind  the  doorways  of  the  stage  wall.  He 
thus  produced  the  earliest  make-believe  scenes 
that  have  been  preserved.  This  improvement 
linked  the  classic  stage  to  the  modern  theatre. 
Scamozzi  tells  us  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to 
the  eighth  book  of  his  work  on  architecture, 
that  his  new  decorations  were  seen  for  the 
first  time  at  a  performance  in  honour  of  the 
Empress  Maria  of  Austria  in  1585.  Maria  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  V  and  the  mother  of 
Rudolf  II.  Maria  had  a  strong  influence  on 
her  son,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 


she  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  theatrical 
marvels  seen  in  Italy. 
It  would  be  entirely  in 
Rudolf's  character  to 
adapt  the  new  style  of 
stage  setting  to  an  op- 
tical toy. 

While  the  peep- 
shows  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  early  Seventeenth 
Centuries  found  their 
models  in  the  theatre 
and  its  often  classically 
or  mythologically  in- 
spired subjects,  those 
of  the  second  half  of 
the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury endeavoured  to 
reproduce  scenes  from 
everyday  life  depicted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  all  impression 
of  theatrical  presentation.  In  1656  London- 


No.  VIII. — ENGRAVED  GLASS  PANEL  :  PERSEUS  RI 
MEDA  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  CASPAR  LEHMANN,  C.  1620 
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(Concluded  on  page  iji) 
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l  lll.  FIRST  CFN'TURY  ( >F  PRIN  T  MAK I N( . 

AN  exhibition  nl  nc.ulv  one  hundred  .ind  filtv 
/—%  subjects  in  illustrate  the  development  <»l  print 
Jl  making  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  held  by  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  from  Jauuarv  \nt\\  to  Marrh 
jnd,  was  arranged  in  collaboration  with  private  col- 
lectors and  museums.  I'he  largest  uuiubei  ol  loans 
came  from  I.essing  ).  Rosenwald,  whose  collection 
contains  an  exceptionally  large  number  ol  the  ear- 
liest examples.  Others  contributing  were  VV.  G.  Rus- 
sell Allen.  Herbert  Greer  French,  Carl  VV. 
Jones,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  boston, 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  two  earliest  subjects  shown  were 
unique  impressions  of  .1  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Three  Saints  and  The  Adoration  of  the 
Ann,'/,  which  originated  possibly  as  early  as 
14:20,  and  show  pronounced  Gothic  types 
such  as  are  found  in  German  altar  paintings 
of  the  late  Fourteenth  Century. 

Main  of  the  early  single  prints  were  ex- 
ecuted for  end-papers  in  books,  or  to  line  the 
lids  of  boxes,  or  for  devotional  use  in  private 
shrines.  Few  of  them  have  come  to  us  in 
goml  condition  save  when  they  have  been 
preserved  in  a  book.  The  remarkable  fresh- 
ness of  colour  in  an  Annunciation,  from  Upper 
Germany  about  1450,  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  remained  so  protected  until 
1935,  when  it  w  as  discovered  in  a  copy  of  the 
Summa  Predicantium  of  Johannes  de  Bromyard 
in  a  library  of  an  order  of  friars  at  Fribourg, 
Switzerland.  This  book  was  probably  printed 
in  Basle  about  1480.  The  treatment  seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  a  painting  of  the 
School  of  Constance.  The  early  prints  do 
not  necessarily  follow  the  paintings  of  the 
period,  which  might  seem  the  expected  pro- 
cedure, for  the  new  medium  had  its  own 
requirements. 

An  interesting  subject  is  a  so-called  plague 
sheet  show  ing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 
and  containing  a  prayer  to  him  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  plague.  St.  Sebastian  became 
the  traditional  defender  against  pestilence 
after  680,  when  an  outbreak  was  checked  by 
his  intercession. 

The  change  in  style  from  the  early  angular 


forms  to  rounded  contours  is  lound  in  the  only  known 
impression  ol  .1  Madonna  trith  SS  Catherine  and  llarhara 
horn  the  mid-fifteenth-(  entury  Fake  of  Const.  wi<< 
School.  Unusual  in  subject-matter,  which  was  gener- 
ally religious,  is  a  satire  from  Ulm,  1469  1473,  show- 
ing the  struggle  between  I'ope  Paul  II  and  the  Frn- 
peroi  Frederick  1 1 1,  a  populai  sulijei  1  since  .1  numbei 
ol  valiants  exist.  The  original  is  thought  to  have  come 
from  Venice. 

A  French  print ,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,  1470 
1  |<i<>.  is  one  ol  the  few  early  French  subjects  which 
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have  survived  to  the  present,  and  there  was  also  a 
Nativity  which  represented  the  type  for  lining  box  lids, 
produced  at  Paris  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  A 
rare  Spanish  subject,  few  of  which  have  been  catal- 
ogued, was  seen  in  a  Massacre  of  the  First  Born,  and  The 
Egyptian  Darkness,  which  was  probably  executed  about 
1490.  Italian  woodcuts  of  this  period  are  fewer  in 
number  than  those  from  the  north  and  differ  from 
them  in  being  uncoloured.  Undescribed  prints  of  fig- 
ures of  saints,  Bernardino,  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Cather- 
ine, done  about  1480,  demonstrate  the  simplicity  and 
vigour  of  the  Italian  treatment,  which  left  large  areas 
of  white  broken  only  by  the  bold  and  unshaded 
outlines  of  the  figures. 

A  group  of  the  rare  'dotted'  prints,  which  like  al- 
most all  the  others  in  the  early  group  came  from  the 
Rosenwald  collection,  represents  a  metal  craft  allied 
to  that  of  the  worker  in  gold  and  silver.  With  similar 
tools,  the  design  was  cut  out  of  a  metal  plate,  usually 
copper,  including  backgrounds  in  geometrical  design, 
fleur-de-lys  and  stars.  The  design  is  left  in  white,  and 
the  effect  of  shading  is  produced  by  means  of  dots  of 
different  size  applied  to  the  dark  areas.  For  the  most 
part  their  provenance  was  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 


especially  Cologne,  although  they  also  came 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  A  set  of 
the  nineteen  subjects  forming  the  Oxford 
Passion,  which  was  executed  in  Cologne  in 
1460  or  a  little  later,  was  included  here.  This 
series  is  so  named  from  the  impressions  in 
the  Ashmolean  Library.  This  is  what  Hind 
calls  'line  engraving  in  white.'  Line  engrav- 
ing in  black  was  of  different  origin  a«d  de- 
velopment, and  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century  became  one  of  the  most  expressive 
and  popular  of  the  arts,  the  early  examples 
of  it  enjoying  undiminished  respect  through 
centuries  of  changing  tastes.  Obscure  in  ori- 
gin, the  first  dated  engravings,  1446  in  Ger- 
many and  1 46 1  in  Italy,  were  without  doubt 
preceded  by  several  decades  of  experiment. 
The  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards,  a  Swiss  or 
South  German  artist  who  is  among  the  earli- 
est of  northern  craftsmen,  must  have  been 
working  before  this.  His  Queen  of  Stags,  lent 
by  the  Museum  in  Boston,  is  a  clear  and  fine 
impression  of  this  well-known  subject.  The 
Master  of  the  Berlin  Passion,  who  has  been 
identified  as  the  elder  Israhel  van  Mecken- 
hem,  was  represented  by  figures  of  Peter  and 
James  from  a  set  of  Apostles,  showing  his  in- 
dividual style.  With  the  Master  E.S.,  a  Swiss 
or  South  German,  the  medium  of  line  en- 
graving progresses  toward  maturity.  Author 
of  over  300  prints,  his  influence  was  consid- 
erable, particularly  as  it  affected  the  still 
greater  artist,  Martin  Schongauer.  In  a  group  of 
about  one  dozen  engravings  by  the  Master  E.S.  was 
an  early  Adoration,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Art 
Institute,  which  came  from  the  collection  of  Count 
Yorck  von  Wartenburg,  dispersed  in  1932.  His  later 
style  was  seen  in  the  Madonna  of  Einsiedeln,  represented 
by  a  fine  impression  belonging  to  Carl  W.  Jones.  Of 
about  the  same  period  was  the  work  of  the  Master  of 
St.  Erasmus,  Lower  Rhine,  1460- 1470;  the  Master  W 
with  the  Key,  Flemish,  1465- 1485;  the  Master  of  St. 
Sebastian,  School  of  Cologne,  1460- 1480;  the  Master 
of  the  Boccaccio  Illustrations,  Flemish,  about  1476; 
and  the  rare  Master  of  the  Amsterdam  Cabinet  who  is 
the  only  master  of  drypoint  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Martin  Schongauer,  the  greatest  engraver  of  this 
period  north  of  the  Alps,  was  represented  by  twenty 
examples  in  brilliant,  early  impressions.  Other  figures 
here  were  the  Master  B  M,  German,  about  1480;  the 
Bohemian  Wenzel  von  Olmutz,  the  South  German 
Master  L  C  Z,  and  I  A  M  of  Zwolle,  whose  realistic 
style  displaying  a  strong  sculptural  quality  is  repre- 
sented in  The  Crucifixion  here  reproduced,  from  the 
Rosenwald  collection. 

Italian  engraving  as  represented  in  the  exhibition 
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began  with  a  very  early,  .moiiviiuyis  St.  Jerome  in 
Penitence  in  thr  Florentine  'fine'  manner,  which  was 
derived  from  thr  technique  of  ornament.  Thr  Judgment 
Hall  of  Pilate,  also  l>\  .m  unknow  n  master,  is  railed  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  'line'  manner,  and  is 
the  only  complete  example  of  live  known  impressions. 
\<<w  owned  by  the  Museum  in  Boston,  it  was  formerly 
in  the  Ducal  Museum  at  Gotha.  A  head  of  a  man  in 
fantastic  helmet,  once  attributed  to  Vcrrocchio  and 
showing  his  inlluence,  was  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Henry  Wellcslcy,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Later  it  belonged  to  that  inveterate  collector,  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  w  ho  assetnhled  some  ;jli,ii(in  manu- 
scripts besides  pictures,  drawings  and  printed  hooks 
Mote  recently  it  was  in  the  possession  ol  l  it/Roy  Fen- 
wick  before  passim;  into  the  Roscnwald  collection.  The 
inlluence  of  Botticelli,  frequently  seen  in  Florentine 
engraving,  is  evident  in  an  anonymous  Mo\e\  on  Aft. 
Sinai i  and  7 he  Brazen  Serpent,  in  the  'broad'  manner,  one 
of  two  impressions  of  the  first  stale  before  letters.  It 
comes  from  the  collection  ol  King  Frederick  August  1 1 
of  Saxonv  and  w  as  lent  by  Herbei  t  ( beer  French.  The 
range  of  subject  in  the  anonymous  Florentine  group, 
which  included  t  he  Planet  Luna,  the  Delphian  Sihyl,  tin 
Libyan  Sihyl  and  a  Triumph  of  Love  inspired  by  Petrarch, 
shows  great  variety  compared  with  the  religious  sub- 
jects dominating  northern  art.  The  supreme  masters  of 
their  period,  Pollaiuolo 
and  Mantegna,  reveal 
the  Renaissance  in  vig- 
orous flower,  and  line 
examples  from  each 
brought  the  exhibition 
to  a  brilliant  close. 


A  RENAISSANCE 
INTARSIA  ROOM 
FROM  GUBBIO 

A GEM  of  Renais- 
sance architecture 
lately  installed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  is  the  private 
study  from  the  palace 
at  Gubbio  which  was 
built  for  Duke  Feder- 
igo  of  Montefcltro  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century 
about  the  same  time  as 
the  palace  at  Urbino. 
The  general  plan  of 
both  structures  is  attri- 
buted to  Luciano  Lau- 
rana,  who  entered  the 


service  of  F'ederigo  in  i  |of!.  The  decorative  detail  is 
thought  to  have  originated  with  Francesco  rli  Giorgio, 
who  became  architect  and  military  engineer  to  the 
ducal  (  out  t  in  1477.  While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he 
was  the  desigtier  of  the  study  in  question,  or  a  similar 
study  which  is  still  in  place  at  Urbino,  it  is  generally 
.hi  eptrd  that  both  were  planned  by  him,  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Baccio  I'onlelli  of  Florence,  ,1 
skilled  master  of  intarsia  who  came  to  Urbino  in  1470 
and  remained  in  the  Duke's  employ  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1482. 

The  study  from  Gubbio  measures  no  more  than 
thirteen  by  seventeen  feet  at  its  greatest  dimensions. 
Its  slightly  irregular  shape  was  determined  by  its  rela- 
tion to  the  outer  walls.  These  were  immensely  thick,  as 
may  be  seen  m  the  w  indow  ret  ess,  about  four  feel  deep. 

The  intricate  design  of  the  intarsia  is  one  of  those 
expositions  ol  perspective  in  which  the  age  delighted. 
Having  recently  mastered  the  science  of  space  in  refer- 
ence to  the  visual,  the  artists  were  pleased  to  exploit 
their  new  accomplishment  in  creating  such  illusions  as 
this,  where  the  walls  appear  to  be  lined  with  benches, 
done  only  in  intarsia,  with  cast  shadows  from  the  legs 
to  increase  the  illusion.  Above  are  cupboards  with  lat- 
ticed doors  apparently  standing  partly  open,  and  be- 
tween the  cupboards  are  pilasters  whose  fluted  col- 
umns are  especially  successful  in  suggesting  a  three- 


\  RENAISSANCE  ROOM  FROM  THE  DL'CAL  PALACE  AT  GUBBIO  :  VIEW  OF 
THE  PRIVATE  STUDY  OF  FEDERIGO  DA  MONTEFELTRO,  DUKE  OF  URBINO 


THE  PRINCIPAL  WALL  IN 
:  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
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dimensional  quality,  the  shading  being  secured  by  a 
dozen  narrow  strips  of  wood  in  different  tones.  On  the 
shelves  of  the  cupboards  many  objects  are  portrayed 
in  inlay,  some  of  daily  use,  others  of  great  value  and 
importance.  From  a  shelf  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
wall  hangs  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  which 
was  conferred  on  Federigo  in  1474  by  Edward  IV. 
Over  the  door  is  a  representation  of  the  collar  of  that 
Order,  and  in  another  place  is  the  badge  of  the  Order 
of  the  Ermine,  which  he  received  from  the  King  of 
Naples.  One  cupboard  is  devoted  to  such  parts  of  the 
Duke's  armour  as  might  be  consigned  to  such  a  space, 
the  helmet,  gauntlets,  greaves  and  spurs.  Below  them 
on  a  bench  is  his  sword.  Elsewhere  in  the  design  are 
the  arms  and  various  devices  of  the  Montefeltro  family 
as  well  as  those  of  his  wife,  Bianca  Maria  Sforza. 

Among  the  objects  on  other  shelves  are  books,  writ- 
ing materials,  a  bundle  of  tapers,  dividers,  an  armillary 
sphere,  an  albarello,  a  sweetmeat  box,  a  parakeet  in  a 
cage,  and  other  objects  having  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  user  of  the  study  who,  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  condottiere,  was  one  of  the  great  Humanists,  a 
scholar  and  owner  of  a  library,  now  in  the  Vatican  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  period,  a  musician,  and 
a  generous  patron  of  the  arts. 

IRISH  SILVER  BOWL 
BY  THOMAS  BOLTON 

AN  important  example  of  Dublin  silver,  a  bowl  by 
■  Thomas  Bolton,  1 7 14,  has  recently  entered  a 
private  collection  through  the  gallery  of  Peter  Guille. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  this  bowl  of  large  size,  which 
is  ten  inches  in  diameter,  has  made  its  production  all 
the  more  difficult,  as  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  of  the 


SILVER  BOWL  BY  THOMAS  BOLTON  OF  DUBLIN,  1714  :  FULLY 
MARKED  :  DIAMETER  10  INCHES  :   COURTESY  OF  PETER  GUILLE 


skill  of  the  silversmith  is  to  form  a  large,  plain  bowl, 
with  slightly  flaring  sides,  from  a  flat  sheet  of  metal. 
To  attain  by  hammering  what  the  potter's  wheel  ac- 
complishes in  a  few  moments  in  earthenware  requires 
that  the  silversmith  be  a  master  of  his  craft.  Thomas 
Bolton,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Dublin  Company,  has  left  pieces  which  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  severity  and  fine  proportions  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  although  his  apprenticeship,  which 
was  passed  under  Gerard  Grace  beginning  in  1676, 
acquainted  him  with  the  more  elaborate  Stuart  types. 
An  early  example  of  a  plain  octagonal  kettle-on-stand 
of  the  same  year  as  the  bowl  illustrated  is  noted  by  E. 
Alfred  Jones  in  his  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
also  mentions  a  two-handled  cup  ancf  cover  of  1 704 
and  a  pair  of  tazze  of  170 1  in  private  ownership  which 
represent  this  important  craftsman.  Jackson  records  a 
two-handled  cup  made  in  1693  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Carberry,  a  paten  of  1 703  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Dublin,  a  communion  cup  of  the  same  year  in  Trinity 
College,  and  some  church  plate  in  Dromore  Cathedral 
and  at  Staplestown,  Co.  Carlow. 

A  plain  bowl  for  serving  punch  was  customary  in 
Ireland,  although  it  was  natural  that  porcelain  or 
earthenware  examples  were  more  numerous  than 
silver.  The  Monteith  with  its  notched  rim,  so  preval- 
ent in  England,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Irish  silver. 

GEORGE  III  SILVER  TRAY 
IN  THE  CHINESE  STYLE 

THE  taste  for  Chinoiserie,  which  found  expres- 
sion with  the  silversmiths  as  well  as  in  furniture, 
porcelain  and  textiles,  is  seen  in  a  large  tray  by  John 
Parker  and  Edward  Wakelin  of  London,  1 761 ,  which 
is  exhibited  by  James  Robinson.  This  is  in  the  Chinese 
Rococo  manner,  the  effect  of  the  whole  being  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  quality  of  the  engraving  of  the  orna- 
ment surrounding  the  arms,  which  are  those  of  Earl 
Cowper  of  Panshanger  House,  Herts.  The  character- 
istic details  of  Chinoiserie,  the  mandarin,  the  roof  of 
the  pagoda,  roquillage  and  foliage,  are  interwoven  in 
the  graceful  style  which  was  the  mistaken  but  charm- 
ing European  concept  of  Chinese  design.  This  hybrid 
was  more  virile  than  most  and  had  countless  repre- 
sentatives in  European  art  until  superseded  by  late 
eighteenth-century  classicism.  The  deeply  scalloped 
edge  of  the  tray  is  inspired  by  the  outlines  of  the  pagoda 
tops  of  cabinets  and  chairs  which  in  turn  derived  from 
the  typical  roof-line  in  Chinese  architecture  (p.  170). 

Georgian  Chinoiserie,  as  distinct  from  the  Stuart 
application  of  Chinese  motifs  in  engraved  designs  of  a 
pictorial  character  on  silver,  called  for  forms  in  relief, 
a  natural  product  of  the  rococo.  This  return  of  the 
Chinese  motifs  in  the  decoration  of  silver  took  place 
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shoi  lis  bcloic  the  middle  ol 
the  Eighteenth  Gcntut  y  and 
lasted  until  about  1 770  in 
English  silver,  .mil  is  occa- 
sionally found  inurh  later 
in  Irish  silver.  There  is  .1 
tea  urn  ol  1767  in  this  style 
in  the  Victoria  ami  Allien 
Museum. 

The  tray  illustrated  has 
Moral  sprays,  pomegranates 
and  acanthus  applied  .is 
though  falling  over  the  scal- 
loped edge,  the  motifs  br- 
ing suggested  by  familiar 
formulae  in  C  Ihinoisei  ie  pat- 
terns, although  to  find  them 
interpreted  in  relief  empha- 
sizes their  rococo  affilia- 
tions. The  beauty  of  the 
finely  engraved  central 
medallion  is  a  reminder  of 
the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  English  silver  made 
by  a  host  of  anonymous  en- 
gravers who  can  never  be  credited  by  name.  That  it 
was  a  work  which  engravers  of  note  were  not  above 
executing  we  know  from  the  fact  that  Hogarth  cn- 
graved  silver  ware  and  it  is  probable  that  others  who 
are  thought  of  only  in  connexion  with  the  fine  arts  are 
responsible  for  the  excellence  of  this  phase  of  a  craft. 


A  MID  -  XIX  -  CENTURY 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE 

NOT  to  be  classified  with  American  folk  art,  yet 
having  much  of  the  naivete  of  the  genuine  primi- 
tive, is  the  Connecticut  landscape  painted,  between 
1840  and  1850,  by  Richard  VV.  Hubbard  from  a  col- 
lection of  American  paintings  at  the  new  establish- 
ment of  C.  \V.  Lyon.  The  subject  is  the  Brown  home- 
stead at  the  village  of  Hamburg,  Connecticut,  on 
Lyme  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River.  It 
was  painted  for  Thomas  Eostick  Brown,  who  moved 
from  Hamburg  to  Sag  Harbour,  Long  Island,  where 
he  married  Mary  Raymond,  daughter  of  Silas  Ray- 
mond, who  was  associated  w  ith  the  early  production  of 
red  earthenware  in  this  region.  The  canvas  which  the 
painter,  Richard  Hubbard,  an  Academician  of  the 
year  1858,  executed  for  the  former  resident  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  showed  the  family  home  at  the  right, 
and  the  Brown  store  dominating  the  right  back- 
ground. In  this  picture  realism  and  feeling  are  happily 
blended  in  a  style  distinctly  foreshadowing  the  new- 
note  of  realism  in  present-day  American  painting. 
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Isham  writes  disparagingly  of  Hubbard  and  a  few 
others  who  painted  in  somewhat  the  same  manner, 
William  and  James  McD.  Hart,  James  R.  Brevoort 
and  A.  P.  Bellows,  calling  their  work  as  antiquated  as 
the  haircloth  sofas  over  which  they  once  hung.  Time 
has  brought  about  renewed  appreciation  for  some  of 
the  haircloth  sofas,  and  a  re-estimate  of  the  art  of  the 
past  in  general.  There  is  a  genuineness  in  the  work  of 
Hubbard,  a  freedom  from  affectation,  which  belong  to 
the  inception  of  a  native  art.  What  appeared  to  Isham 
in  1905  as  lacking  in  style  and  grandeur  of  concept, 
has  taken  on  the  charm  of  simplicity  and  verity.  We 
no  longer  feel  the  need  of  being  slightly  ashamed  of  the 
provincial  quality  of  this  group  of  painters.  Having 
learned  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  provincial  in  re- 
lation to  European  art,  it  is  a  happy  consequence  that 
we  are  now  able  to  appreciate  it  in  our  own. 


WIDENER  COLLECTION  FOR  THE 
WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THE  announcement  made  last  autumn  that  the 
Widener  collection  at  Lynnewood  Hall,  Elkins 
Park,  Pennsylvania,would  eventually  go  to  theNational 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  (formally  opened  on 
March  1 7th) ,  answers  an  often  recurring  question  as  to 
the  disposition  of  this,  the  last  of  the  great  collections 
remaining  in  private  hands,  and  confirms  the  opinion 
that  Washington  must  now  take  front  rank  in  owner- 
ship of  the  art  treasures  of  the  nation.  With  the  Mellon, 
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Kress  and  Widener  collections  in  the  handsome  new 
structure  that  has  recently  risen  on  the  Mall,  Washing- 
ton will  be  able  to  present  a  review  of  masterpieces  of 
the  schools  of  European  painting  which  will  rival  the 
great  public  collections  here  or  in  Europe.  It  is  under- 
stood that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Widener  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  sculpture,  tapestries  and  other  objects 
of  art  is  to  remain  at  Lynnewood  Hall  during  the  life- 
time of  Joseph  E.  Widener,  a  group  of  objects  will  be 
included  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Gallery,  which 
is  scheduled  for  the  present  year.  The  gift  is  made  as  a 
memorial  to  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  who  founded  the  collec- 
tion and  whose  will  authorized  his  son  to  leave  it  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Washington,  providing 
funds  for  a  special  museum  to  be  built  in  Philadelphia 
if  that  were  selected.  A  site  was  chosen,  but  plans  were 
abandoned  and  it  was  considered  possible  for  a  time 
that  the  collection  might  pass  to  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  with  which  Mr.  Widener  has  long  been 
associated.  A  decision  was  recently  made  to  place  the 
collection  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  would  make 
it  accessible  to  the  widest  public. 

Famous  for  its  Rembrandts  and  Van  Dycks,  the 
Widener  collection  has  a  group  of  Italian  paintings 
which  rivals  these  in  importance.  Most  famous  of  the 
Italian  paintings  is  the  early  Madonna  by  Raphael  from 
Earl  Cowper's  collection,  also  called  the  Madonna 
Niccolini.  There  is  also  Titian's  Venus  and  Adonis,  form- 
erly in  the  collection  of  Lord  Spencer  and  once  in  the 
Palazzo  Barbarigo  in  Venice.  It  is  a  later  version  of  the 
picture  in  the  Prado  and  there  is  a  replica  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  Giovanni  Bellini's  // 
Baccanale,  or  Feast  of  the  Gods,  was  painted  for  Alfonso  of 


GEORGE  III  SILVER  TRAY  BY  JOHN  PARKER  AND  EDWARD  WAKELIN  :  LONDON 
1761  :  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  COWPER  (AFTERWARDS  OF  PANSHANGER 
HOUSE)  :  ARMS  ENGRAVED  BETWEEN  1798  &  1805  :  COURTESY  OF  JAMES  ROBINSON 


Ferrara  in  1 5 1 4  and  was  later  owned  in  England  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  is  a  late  work,  painted 
in  the  artist's  eighty-fifth  year.  Details  of  the  back- 
ground were  painted  by  Titian.  Also  in  this  section  are 
Lorenzo  di  Credi's  Self  Portrait  in  his  Thirty-third  Year, 
a  rare  painting  on  linen  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  The  Rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  Andrea  del  Castagno's  Youthful  David, 
and  Mantegna's  Judith  and  Holof ernes. 

There  are  thirteen  Rembrandts  in  the  collection, 
four  of  the  Genoese  Van  Dycks,  with  two  peerless 
Vermeers,  both  well  known  and  frequently  exhibited, 
The  Woman  Weighing  Pearls,  and  The  Young  Woman  with 
a  Flute.  The  last,  which  is  reproduced  on  p.  166,  is  sin- 
gularly modern  in  feelingwith  its  bold  pattern  of  colour 
formed  by  the  eccentric  pointed  hat  of  the  sitter. 

Among*  the  Rembrandts  is  The  Mill  from  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  collection,  a  magnificent 
Apostle  Paul,  Philemon  and  Baucis,  a  Self -Portrait,  and 
Saskia  with  a  Gold  Veil.  Four  portraits  by  Van  Dyck, 
painted  in  Genoa,  represent  his  most  brilliant  period  in 
portraiture.  Here  is  the  great,  full-length  of  Marchesa 
Elena  Grimaldi,  wife  of  Nicola  Cattaneo,  attended  by  a 
negro  servant  who  carries  a  parasol  over  her  head, 
probably  one  of  the  best  known  portraits  in  existence. 
A  pair  of  portraits  shows  her  young  children,  Clelia  and 
Filippo  Cattaneo.  There  is  also  another  of  the  grand 
scale  portraits,  The  Marchesa  Brignole-Sale  and  her  Son. 
An  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  represents  the  religious 
subjects  of  Van  Dyck. 

While  Spanish  paintings  are  not  numerous,  there 
could  be  no  more  striking  example  than  the  pair  by  El 
Greco,  a  Saint  Martin  and  the  Beggar,  and  The  Virgin  with 
Santa  Ines  and  Santa  Tecla,  painted  in  1 597  for  the  Chapel 
of  San  Jose  at  Toledo.  Versions  of  the 
former  are  in  the  Art  I  nstitute  of  Chicago 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

Among  paintings  of  the  British  school 
is  a  serene  landscape  by  Constable,  Wiven- 
hoe  Park,  Essex,  painted  in  18 16  for  the 
artist's  friend  and  patron,  Major-Gen- 
eral Slater-Rebow,  and  introduces  a 
portrait  of  the  latter's  seven-year-old 
daughter  with  her  donkey  chaise  in  the 
distance.  Reynolds's  Nelly  O'Brien  is  a 
small  variant  of  the  same  subject  in  the 

 ,r^,       Wallace  collection.  A  charming  sitter  to 

jKg&m  Romney  is  Mrs.  Blair,  who  is  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  a  manuscript 
memoir  of  her  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry.  Hoppner's  painting  of  his 
children  is  animated  and  tender  in  feel- 
ing. In  the  full  grandeur  of  their  period 
are  Gainsborough's  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Graham,  a  splendid  Hogarth,  Mrs.  Blam- 
ire,  and  Lawrence's  Lady  Robinson. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  imparl  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


A  SKCOM)  RIDING  MASK 


V 


VOK  TRAIT  :   NAMES  OF  I'AIXTER  AND  SITTER  REQUIRED  :    ALSO  H1STORV 


PORTRAIT  Ol"  A  MAN  WEARING  THE  ORDER 
SAINT  ESPRIT  (QUERY  No.  1,046) 


or 


Lear  Sir, — I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  photograph  of  a 
portrait  within  a  painted  ov  al  tor  publication  in  your  Notes  and 
Queries  columns.  The  picture  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  the  coat 
being  of  rich  plum  colour  and  the  ribbon  across  the  chest  ceru- 
lean blue  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been 
painted  by  Nicholas  de  Largilliere.  It  is  stated  that  the  picture 
was  purchased  at  'Wyehurst,'  Ewhurst,  Surrey,  and  was  sold 
by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  M.J.  Bosanquet.  It  is 
not  known  whom  it  represents.  I  myself  think  it  might  be  one 
of  the  Stuarts.  I  w  onder  if  you  w  ould  be  good  enough  to  investi- 
gate this  for  me  and  find  out  if  possible  its  history? — Lord 
Tredegar,  Tredegar  Park,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

(It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  by  Quentin  de  la  Tour. — Editor.) 


The  iron  riding  mask  here  illustrated  is 
that  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Symonds,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
a  note  in  the  March  number  of  The  Con- 
ndissei  r.  It  forms  an  admirable  pendant 
to  the  example  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  especially  since  both  are 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  same  crafts- 
man. P'rom  its  configuration  and  small  size 
Mr.  Symonds'  mask  was  evidently  intended 
lor  use  by  a  woman.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  history  save  that  it  came  from  a  small 
collection  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  which  included  some 
objects  from  the  Gwennap  sale  and  others 
from  the  Royal  Collection  at  Dresden.  It 
is  in  excellent  condition,  the  external  sur- 
face retains  much  of  its  original  colouring, 
and  the  remains  of  heavy  gilding  are  still 
visible  on  the  inner  side. 


IRON  RIDING  MASK  :  COLLN.  OF  MR.  R.  W.  SYMONDS 
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GOG   AND   MAGOG  BURNT! 


By    F .    GORDON  ROE 


No.  I.— GOG  (GOGMAGOG),  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  CITY  GIANTS  BURNT 
THE  LONDON  GUILDHALL  FIRE,  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  29TH,  1940 

GIVE  us  back  Gog  and  Magog! 
On  the  night  of  Sunday,  December 
29th,  1940,  London's  Giant  Warders 
perished  in  the  wanton  flames  that  gutted 
Guildhall,  even  as  they  perished  in  an  earlier 
Great  Fire,  that  of  1666.  Guildhall  will  rise 
again  from  its  ashes;  the  Giants  must  do 
so,  too. 

Not  that  one  asks  for  exact  reconstructions 


of  the  vanished  effigies.  If  we  remake  Gog  and 
Magog  according  to  modern  ideas,  we  shall 
still  be  working  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  did 
Saunders,  nearly  235  years  ago,  when  he 
carved  the  pair  now  lost. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  onwards,  'Jeyantts' 
figured  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  and  other 
London*  pageants.  Not  always  were  these 
monsters  Gog  and  Magog,  though  when 
Philip  and  Mary  entered  London  in  1554,  two 
great  images  called  Gogmagog  and  Corineus 
were  displayed  on  London  Bridge.  These  were 
the  true  names  also  of  the  pair  we  knew, 
though  in  later  times  'Gogmagog'  was  split 
between  them.  George  Wither  alludes,  in 
1661,  to — 

'Big-bon'd  Colbrant,  and  great  Brandamore, 
The  giants  in  Guildhall  .  .  .' 

but,  encouraged  doubtless  by  Old  Testament 
uses  of  the  words,  'Gog'  and  'Magog'  have 
ousted  every  rival,  though,  to  this  day,  we 
speak  of  the  Gogmagog  Hills,  near  Cambridge. 

All  the  earlier  London  giants  were  purely 
pageant  figures  which,  when  not  in  use,  were 
stored  in  Guildhall  and  became  a  'sight' 
there.  From  time  to  time  they  were  renewed, 
as  happened  after  the  destruction  of  the  giants 
of  that  day  in  the  Fire  of  1666.  By  the  end  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  there  were  still 
'two  giants  made  only  of  wicker  work  and 
pasteboard,'  and  rickety  lubbers  they  were. 
So  when,  in  1707-8,  Richard  Saunders,  a 
Captain  of  Train  Bands,  and  'an  eminent 
carver  in  King  Street,  Cheapside,'  repaired 
Guildhall,  he  refashioned  the  Giants  in  a  more 
permanent  form.  Upwards  of  fourteen  feet 
high,  they  were,  says  Hone,  'made  of  wood 
and  hollow  within,  and  from  the  method  of 
joining  and  gluing  the  interior,  are  evidently 
of  late  construction.'  He  discovered,  too, 
among  the  City  Accounts,  Saunders'  receipt 
for  £70,  'for  repairing  Guildhall,'  and  this, 
dated  April  10th,  1707,  Hone  presumed  to 
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include  the  price  of  the  Giants.  Regarding 
them,  we  see  that  Saunders  habited  ( lorineus 
Magog")  in  what  then  passed  for  a  Roman 
dress,  giving  his  shield  the  device  ol  a  \(nead- 
tiiille  (No.  \l)  ;  whereas  (iogmagng  wore  what 
was  presumably  intended  lor  Ancient  British 
attire  (No.  i). 

but  who  were  Gogmagog  and  Corineus;' 
From  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  onwards,  there 
is  .111  amazing  welter  of  myths  about  them, 
most  til  which  were  collet  ted  by  Fairholt, 
whose  Cog  dud  Magog  i<(l")<)  is  the  classic 
compilation  on  the  subject. 

We  read  how  the  exiled  three-and-thirty 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  (!) 
reached  an  island,  called  Albion  after  the 
eldest.  By  their  demon  husbands,  this  bevy 
became  the  mothers  of 'horrible  giants,'  w  ho 
ruled  the  land  till  the  advent  of  the  Trojans 
led  by  Brute,  a  lineal  descendant  of  .Eneas. 
Old  chroniclers  sincerely  believed  that  Lon- 
don was  originally  New  Troy  or  Trovnorant, 
founded  in  1108  B.C.  by  this  same  Brute, 
whose  name  was  enshrined  in  'Britcyn'! 

In  the  fust  encounter,  Brute  w  as  worsted  by 
the  giants  with  their  battle  axes  and  clubs, 
their  'whirlbats  of  iron,'  and  their  'morning 
stars'  (cp.  No.  i).  But  strategy  eventually 
triumphed ;  Brute  slew  the  giant  king  Albion, 
taking  his  brothers  CJogmagog  and  (lorincus 
in  triumph  to  the  spot  where  he  founded 
'stately  Troynovant."  There  they  were  chained 
to  the  gate  of  his  palace  as  porters. 

Another  story  tells  how  Gogmagog  and 
Corineus — a  Trojan,  this  time — were  set  to 
combat  each  other,  Gogmagog  being  slain  in 
the  struggle. 

Time  was  when  every  London  child,  and 
every  visitor  to  London,  went  to  see  the  Giants 
in  Guildhall,  and  were  regaled  with  a  yarn  of 
how,  at  midnight,  the  figures  came  to  life. 
Hone  speaks  of  being  informed  how  'every 
day  [sic],  when  the  giants  hear  the  clock  strike 
twelve  they  come  down  to  dinner';  and  it  is 
interesting  to  record  that  the  Editor  of  The 
Connoisseur  was  himself  told,  when  a  boy,  by 
his  father  that,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  Giants  descended  to  eat  roast  beef! 
Dickens  utilized  the  idea  of  a  nocturnal  revel  in 
Master  Humphreys  Clock;  while  the  Giants' 
effect  on  his  mind  in  childhood  is  admirably 


suggested  in  Com  As/iay.  Possibly  the  strangest 

allusion,  if  an  indirect  one,  to  the  Giants 
occurs  in  The  Tower  0/  London,  by  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  Therein,  not  content  with  creat- 
ing three giant  yeomen-warders,  Og,  Gog  and 
Magog,  he  must  needs  make  them  putative 
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No.  II.  -MAGOG  (CORINKCSl  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  CITY  GIANTS  BURNT 
THE  LONDON  GUILDHALL  FIRE,  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  29TH,  1940 


sons  of  King  Henry  VIII — one  of  historical 
fiction's  wildest  flights. 

Says  Thomas  Boreman  of  Gogmagog  and 
Corineus  in  his  Gigantick  History  (1741) :  'The 
City  of  London,  by  placing  these  their  repre- 
sentatives in  their  Guildhall,  emblematically 
declare  that  they  will,  like  mighty  giants, 
defend  the  honor  of  their  country,  and  liber- 

(Concluded  on  page  180) 


SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 


By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


MARCH  17TH— THE  NEW  MAGNA  CARTA 

IT  was  with  profound  relief  and  unfeigned  gratitude 
that  we  learned  of  the  passage  of  the  Lease-and- 
Lend  Bill.  America's  decision  is  a  first-class  assur- 
ance policy  for  the  British  Empire  and  for  the  cause  of 
democratic  freedom.  It  may  well  be  called  the  Charter 
of  Human  Liberty.  Our  heartfelt  thanks  go  out  to  our 
blood  brothers  who  have  thus  responded  to  the  boasts 
and  reiterated  lies  of  the  aggressor,  condemned  again 
and  again  out  of  his  own  mouth.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
answer  to  this  bloodsoaked  Ananias  should  come  from 
the  name-place  of  Washington.  The  meaning  of  this 
Act,  from  now  onwards,  will  unfold  itself  with  unmis- 
takable clearness  to  the  perverts  of  Nazi  mentality. 
Britain's  effort  is  to  be  immediately  reinforced  by 
the  giant  productive  power  of  the  United  States.  In 
President  Roosevelt's  words  America  has  become 
'the  arsenal  of  democracy.'  It  is  an  arsenal  that  is 
inexhaustible,  and  this  new  instrument  is  the  whet- 
stone of  our  sword. 


INTERIOR  OF  WREN'S  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CLEMENT  DANES,  STRAND 
SHOWING  THE  CARVED  PULPIT  WITH  DR.  JOHNSON'S  PEW  AND 
MEMORIAL  WINDOW  IN  THE  GALLERY  :  PHOTO,  BEDFORD  LEMARE 


THE  POWERS  OF  THE  AIR 

RENEWED  fury  marks  the  opening  of  the  spring 
*  campaign.  Ding  Dong  go  the  sledge  hammers  of 
the  Powers  of  the  Air.  New  and  more  devastating  wea- 
pons are  brought  into  play  on  both  sides.  The  inven- 
tors have  not  been  idle.  Simultaneously  with  our  inten- 
sified assaults  on  Berlin,  Bremen  and  Hamburg  and 
the  invasion  ports  the  enemy  has  struck  his  hardest  at 
the  ports  bf  Liverpool,  Clydeside  and  Bristol,  though 
with  disproportionate  effect  and  at  great  cost.  After 
the  lull,  the  Berliners  must  have  had  an,  unwelcome 
surprise.  To  the  tennis  balls  which  Goering  has  sent 
over  as  a  present  we  have  (in  the  words  of  King  Henry 
V)  begun  to  match  our  rackets.  And  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  him  a  better  game.  We  shall  whip  in 
these  balls  in  hot  return  and  keep  him  on  the  run.  He 
has  a  court  spacious  enough.  As  Mr.  Churchill  told  us, 
our  R.A.F.  will  soon  be  more  than  balancing  accounts 
with  the  enemy.  We  hear  from  sources  inside  Germany 
that  the  Berliners  are  so  rattled  that  recourse  to  drugs 
is  widespread  and  has  had  to  be  checked  by  legisla- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  splendid  work  of  our 
forces  in  the  air,  on  land  and  sea  is  hardening  our 
nerves  to  steel.  With  longer  range  and  more  powerful 
bombs  our  new  planes  will  probe  and  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  enemy's  vitals  until  he  has  had  enough. 
And  to  his  murderous  threats  to  starve  us  into  submis- 
sion we  oppose  a  scornful  defiance.  Our  First  Lord's 
confidence  that  the  Royal  Navy  with  air  cover  and 
counter-attack  will  crush  any  Nazi  effort  to  strangle 
our  sea  communications  is  not  misplaced. 

IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

WITH  one  eye  on  the  map  and  the  other  on  the 
diplomatic  chicanery  of  the  chief  Axis  villain  it 
needs  no  great  prescience  to  anticipate  the  shaping 
events  of  the  war  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  mighty  as- 
semblage of  men  in  arms,  like  an  advancing  flood, 
must  burst  its  banks  and  overflow  at  some  time.  It 
presses  outwards  continuously,  testing  all  parts  to  find 
the  weakest  point  of  resistance;  just  as  Hitler,  using  a 
display  of  overwhelming  force,  attempts  to  exert  pres- 
sure by  cajolery,  blackmail  or  threat  of  being  swal- 
lowed wholesale,  upon  the  defenceless  smaller  nations. 

Looking  back  upon  our  last  month's  summing  up 
we  see  no  reason  to  withdraw  a  single  word.  The 
mighty  drama  is  still  unfolding  and  must  be  played 
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out  to  its  mil.  Can  these  hn<t*  .mil  threatening  arm irs 
l«-  i  lirrkril  anil  hurled  bark  before  I  lie  toirrni  over- 
whelms its  confines  .iiul  rrarhrs  thr  sea.' 

Ruiuani.i  anil  Bulgaria  having  hern  bullied  into 
throwing  in  thrir  lot  with  thr  common  lor,  it  is  hard 
to  mt  what  wr  air  gaining  by  holding  our  hand  or 
showing  untnrritrd  consideration  to  those  who  have 
aliened  themselves  with  thr  aggressors.  They  are  otn 
clearU  defined  encmirs.  The  assembling  of  men  and 
war  material  in  rvcry  part  of  thrir  lands  should  be 
hindered  b\  ruthless  and  ceaseless  attack  from  thr  air, 
beforr  thr  great  war  machine  is  ready  for  the  final 
push  Communications,  railways,  aiihelds.  sti|)ply  <  ol- 
unms,  oil-lields  should  br  bombed  and  blasted  without 
respite,  to  spread  tear  and  make  havoc  among  the 
Na/i  hordes  and  throw  its  organization  into  chaos. 
The  Fuhrrr  cannot  swing  his  war  machine  into  gear 
for  advancr  until  he  has  assrtnblril  the  parts  and  so 
mighty  a  machine  needs  some  assembling.  At  the 
crucial  moment  the  button  will  be  pressed.  Only  the 
slender  barrier  of  (irrrcr  remains  between  him  and 
the  sea. 

Above  all  wr  must  hit  his  food  supplies.  An  army 
cannot  light  without  food,  and  the  quantities  of  food 
required  will  be  immense.  Let  not  thr  Bulgars  and  thr 
Rumanians  deceive  themselves.  Every  scrap  of  thrir 
foods  anil  storrs  will  br  requisitioned  by  their  sell- 
styled  'protectors.'  The  locust  army  will  strip  them 
bare.  Jugoslavia  trembles  on  the  brink  and  may  be 
engulfed  at  any  moment.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  stiffen 
her  resistance  to  the  Nazi  peril  as  determined  action, 
swift  and  sudden,  on  our  part. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  EXHIBITIONS 

THE  exhibition  of  drawings  by  Augustus  John, 
R.A.,  at  the  National  Gallery  which  closed  on 
March  Mad  proved  such  an  outstanding  success  that 
the  promoters  received  many  invitations  to  transfer  it 
en  bloc  to  important  provincial  centres  before  its  dis- 
persal. Some  of  the  risks  w  ere  considered  too  great  to 
allow  of  this,  but  Miss  Lillian  Browse,  the  intrepid 
chief  organizer,  has  arranged  that  the  entire  collection 
shall  be  shown  at  Temple  Newsam,  near  Leeds,  a  less 
conspicuous  target  for  enemy  operations,  and  more- 
over a  delightful  setting.  This  fine  mansion,  we  may  re- 
mind intending  visitors,  contains  many  excellent  speci- 
mens of  early  English  furniture  and  other  antiquities. 

At  the  National  Gallery,  Miss  Browse,  continuing 
her  efforts  in  the  interests  of  British  art,  is,  at  the 
moment  of  w  riting,  arranging  in  the  Dutch  cabinet 
(basement)  a  display  of  oil  paintings  by  native  artists 
who  attained  their  greatest  fame  in  the  period  bridg- 
ing the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  The 
spiritual  progenitor  of  most  of  these  painters  is  James 


SYMPHONY  IN  GREY  AND  SILVER  :  BY  J.  McNEILL  WHISTLER 
N.  GALLERY  EXHIBITION  :  LENT  BY  ARCHIBALD  RUSSELL,  ESQ. 


McNeill  Whistler,  whose  famous  Symphony  in  Grey  and 
Silver  has  been  lent  by  Mr.  Archibald  Russell,  Lan- 
caster Herald.  This  will  serve  as  a  starting-point,  or 
rather  we  might  say  as  the  stone  which  the  builders  at 
first  rejected  and  now  is  seen  to  be  the  headstone  of  the 
corner.  It  will  demonstrate  the  influence  the  American- 
born  master  exercised  on  such  disciples  as  Wilson 
Steer,  Sickert,  Muirhead,  and  others  within  its  range, 
e.g.  Sargent,  De  Glehn,  Tonks,  Pryde,  Orpen  and 
Connard.  Shannon  and  Ricketts  represent  another 
phase.  Mrs.  Swynnerton  also  holds  an  honoured  place. 

Besides  the  above,  a  further  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  another  room,  devoted  to  six  water-colour  painters 
of  to-day.  The  favoured  six  are  the  brothers  Paul  and 
John  Nash,  David  Jones,  Frances  Hodgkins,  Edna 
Clarke-Hall  and  Ethel  Walker. 

Painters  and  promoters  alike  are  grateful  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  for  her  interest  in  the  National 
Gallery  Exhibitions  which,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  calls 
on  her  time  and  energies,  she  has  honoured  with  her 
visits.  The  National  Gallery  to-day  is  a  living  institution . 
Though  the  dead  masters  are  put  away  for  the  'dura- 
tion,' it  attracts  more  visitors  than  ever  in  peace-time. 
The  concerts  continue  and  are  highly  appreciated. 
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THE  STORM  :  BY  P.  WILSON  STEER,  O.M.  :  LENT  BY  LEONARD  F.  HARRISON',  ESQ. 
TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY 


porting  to  express  the  views  of  the 
French  Labour  Party  is  known  as  La 
France  au  Travail.  It  is  a  calculated  pit- 
fall for  the  mind  of  the  future  chronicler 
and  especially  for  the  French  chronicler. 
Steps  should  be  taken,  in  the  name  of 
truth,  by  the  free  presses  of  France  to 
counter  and  expose  this  infamous  but 
none  the  less  insidious  attempt  to  dis- 
tort the  perspective  of  events.  .All  who 
have  the  salvation  of  France  at  heart 
should  immediately  take  note  of  this 
new  act  of  villainy  and  in  book,  pamph- 
let or  newspaper,  brand  it  with  the  igno- 
miny it  deserves.  Nothing  so  evil  could 
be  imagined  in  a  state  that  had  not  fallen 
so  low  as  to  compound  with  all  the 
crimes  in  the  devil's  calendar.  And  here 
we  may  suggest  that  every  English  man 
and  woman  should  study  Sir  Robert 
Yansittart's  devastating  condemnation 
of  the  enemv  race  Black  Record,  t 


A  WHISTLERIAN  DICTUM 

IN  looking  for  a  reference  to  Whistlers  above-men- 
tioned Symphony  in  the  life  of  the  master,  by  E.  R.  and 
J.  Pennell,  we  came  upon  the  following  enlightening 
story  illustrating  Whistler's  opinion  of  our  present 
enemy.  The  date  was  1885  and  Whistler  was  travelling 
on  the  Continent  with  his  fellow  artist  and  compatriot 
William  M.  Chase — 'Colonel'  as  Whistler  used  to  call 
him.  'On  the  journey  from  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam 
two  Germans  were  in  the  train:  "Well,  you  know, 
Colonel,  if  the  Almighty  ever  made  a  mistake  it  was 
when  he  created  the  German!"  Whistler  said  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes.  Chase  told  him  that  if  he  could 
speak  German  he  might  understand  their  interesting 
talk.  Whistler  answered  in  fluent  German  and  talked 
nothing  else,  until  at  Haarlem,  Chase  could  endure  it 
no  longer  and  left.  Whistler  leaned  out  of  the  window- 
as  the  train  started.  "Think  it  over,  Chase,  and  to- 
morrow morning  you  will  come  on  to  Amsterdam,  and 
you'll  tell  me  that  I'm  right  about  the  Germans!"  '  * 

COOKED  HISTORY 

PROPAGANDA  of  diabolical  cunning  continues  to 
exercise  the  evil  ingenuity  of  the  Nazi  mind.  One 
of  the  most  sinister  examples  is  the  issue  from  a  Paris 
press  of  a  French  newspaper,  concocted  entirely  by 
the  invader,  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  giving  a 
lying  twist  to  history.  This  precious  fabrication  pur- 

*  The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler.  By  E.  R.  and  J. 
Pennell.  London  :  William  Heinemann. 


A  CENSORED  ACADEMY 

WE  learn  that  pictures  representing  war  subjects 
intended  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  censorship.  The 
idea  that  the  Ministry  of  Information  is  on  the  watch 
to  prevent  technical  details  which  may  be  too  exactly 
rendered,  or  other  secret  information,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  is  reassuring,  but  it  has  another 
implication.  Such  vigilance  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
compliment  to  our  painters,  some  of  whom  are  not 
invariably  gifted  with  so  precise  an  understanding  of 
the  objects  they  attempt  to  portray.  Still,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful.  Much  may  be  conveyed  by  clever  sug- 
gestion. It  all  depends  on  the  imagination  of  the 
interpreter.  Many  and  heated  arguments  will  no 
doubt  take  place  between  the  members  of  the  Min- 
istry's jury.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  post-impres- 
sionist portrait  of  the  host's  wife  which  was  mistaken 
by  a  visitor  for  a  plan  of  the  drains. 

REBUILDING  LONDON 

POST-WAR  reconstruction  is  exercising  the  minds 
of  many.  Articles  in  the  press  have  led  to  formid- 
able discussions  in  the  home.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  bv  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  as  to  the 
way  London  should  be  rebuilt.  Some  are  fantastic, 
some  imbecile.  We  can  foresee  a  lively  dispute  in  the 
future.  Not  a  few  wish  to  go  back  to  pre- 1666  days. 

t  Black  Record.  By  Sir  Robert  Vansittart,  P.C.,  etc.,  etc., 
London  :  Hamish  Hamilton.  6d.  net. 
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( >theis  have  advocated  W  ren's  pi. in.  The  lime  lor  that 
is  long  p««st.  Whatever  happens,  the  personal  health 
and  safety  of  the  City's  inhabitants  w  ill  have  to  he  the 
first  consideration. 

Thr  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  has  been  talking  with 
evacuees,  has  been  led  to  think  (hat  very  many  are 
'home-sick  lor  the  old  streets  and  lisli-.md-e  hip  shops 
ami  would  be  indignant  if  they  were  brought  back  to 
.1  suburb  in  Utopia."  That,  at  the  present  moment  <>l 
homelrssnrss,  is  understandable.  Custom  breeds  Ac- 
quiescence. Hut  these  unfortunates  must  l><  saved  from 
ihnnsclvcsand  not  be  familiarized  .ig.iin  with  dirt  and 
squalor.  In  the  interval  between  now  and  the  New 
London  they  w  ill  have  had  time  to  change  their  minds. 

The  Dean,  of  course,  pleads  for  "spaciousness'  and 
"neighbourliness'  in  our  repl. inning  and  the  keeping 
of  St.  Paul's  and  the  River  Thames  as  "the  high-lights 
of  the  picture.'  If  'another  war  is  possible,'  he  s.ivs, 
'we  should  be  wiser  to  build  our  city  underground.' 

Alderman  Styles  Leader  of  Southwark  Borough 
Council  puis  in  a  good  argument  for  repl. inning  with 
wider  streets  and  possibly  higher  buildings;  for  clear- 
ing the  congested  Southern  Embankment  and  powers 
to  do  aw  .iv  w  ith  crow  ded  and  labyrinthine  back  alleys, 
even  if  it  means  appropriating  private  interests.  He 
stresses  the  need  lot  real  civic  patriotism. 

We  also  note  that  the  Royal  Academy  is  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  problem.  In  an  interview  (with  the  re- 
presentative  of  the  Daily  Telegraph),  the  President,  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens,  expounded  a  project  for  replanning 
which  is  described  as  the  most  comprehensive  ever  at- 
tempted in  Britain.  'A  two-year  scheme  for  the  whole 
of  the  County  of  London  is  being  prepared,  in  the 
hope  that  w  hen  the  war  ends  architects  will  be  able  to 
start  rebuilding  without  delay." 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Academy 
scheme  w  ill  be  ready  for  public 
exhibition  by  the  winter  of 
t94->.  Twenty-six  experts,  with 
Sir  Charles  Bressey,  co-author 
with  Sir  Edwin  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Bressey  Report  (the 
roads  development  survey  of 
1938^,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  Academy  Committee.  Their 
work  will  be  concerned  mainly 
with  lay-out  and  general  plan- 
ning, leaving  the  actual  design 
of  the  buildings  to  the  architects. 

And  here  we  may  remark, 
the  savage  air  attacks  of  our 
enemies  may  be  turned  to  our 
good  account.  It  is  our  own  be- 
lief that  a  new  London  would 
never  have  become  a  possibility 
but  for  this  wholesale  destruc- 


tion. An  unending  conflic  t  ol  warring  interests  would 
have  forbidden  it. 

Lastly,  that  other  august  body,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  is  giving  its  attention  to  the  whole 
subjec  t  of  post-war  reconstruction.  Its  memorandum, 
olfrring  its  services  to  the  Minister  of  Works  and 
Buildings  '  Lord  Reithj,  is  an  important  document,  to 
the  publication  of  which  the  Minister  has  given  his 
sanction,  while  expressing  his  readiness  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  Institute's  ofTer  of  help  in  this  national  task. 
The  Royal  Institute  takes  the  view,  and  rightly,  that 
'an  Intei  is  ,11  e  .1  vital  part  of  the  building  industry  and 
thai  its  own  architect  members  form  a  leai  ned  so<  iety 
within  this  industry.'  Thr  architect  of  to-day  who 
knows  his  business  appreciates  three  considerations 
which  must  come  before  all  others:  '(l)  Policy  must 
precede  planning,  fa)  Planning  must  precede  execu- 
tion. (3)  Full  use  must  be  made  of  all  the  elements 
which  comprise  the  Building  Industry.'  In  such  terms 
the  Royal  Institute  declares  its  policy  of  co-operation 
w  ith  the  Covcrnment  departments  or  agencies  charged 
with  the  solution  of  the  problem.  These  problems  in- 
volve a  task  in  which  every  member  of  the  community 
is  directly  and  personally  interested.  Immense  ques- 
tions are  ravelled  in  this  complicated  Cordian  knot, 
but  it  must  be  cut  fearlessly. 

SINCE  writing  the  above  we  have  learnt  that  over 
seven  hundred  churches  of  various  denominations 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  destroyed  by  enemy  air 
action  or  very  severely  damaged,  while  about  two 
thousand  churches  and  other  places  of  worship  have 
suffered  more  or  less  seriously.  Emergency  repairs 
are  being  proceeded  with  wherever  possible. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  BENCH  OF  FRUITWOOD  AND  OAK  :  CIRCA  1690  :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED 
FOR  THE  GREAT  HALL.  TEMPLE  NEW'SAM,  LEEDS,  NOW  BEING  USED  FOR  ART  EXHIBITIONS 
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COUNTRY  HOUSE  BAROQUE 
Photographs  of  Eighteenth-century  Ornament, 
mostly  Stucco-work  in  England  and  Ireland 
By  Anthony  Ayscough 
With  a  Foreword  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell  and  a 
Descriptive  Text  by  M.  Jourdain 
(London:  Heywood  Hill,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  made  to 
the  photographer  by  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  that 
he  should  undertake  a  journey  in  Ireland  with 
the  view  to  a  special  study  of  the  Georgian  buildings 
there.  The  photographer's  untimely  death  from  a  road 
accident  in  the  winter  of  1939  prevented  the  scheme 
from  developing  as  intended.  A  sympathetic  foreword 
by  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  pays  tribute  to  his  friend 
Anthony  Ayscough  in  a  warm-hearted  in  memoriam. 

The  illustrations,  all  at  full-page  size,  are  examples  of 
the  decorative  plaster  work  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  artists,  virtually  all  Italians,  were  engaged  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles  from  about  1820  and 
their  work  became  more  fashionable  here  than  in  any 
other  country.  In  the  matter  of  ornament  it  became 
the  finishing  touch,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Palladian  build- 
ings so  much  in  favour  with  the  cultured  British 
traveller  of  the  period.  A  number  of  the  details  illus- 
trated come  from  Ireland,  but  more  than  half  of  them 
are  from  English  country  mansions,  and  one  is  from 
north  of  the  Tweed.  The  themes  seem  largely  to  have 
been  inspired  by  Tintoretto,  Guido,  Bernini  and  other 
Italian  masters  whose  designs  were  freely  drawn  upon 
or  adapted,  perhaps  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
travelled  owners  of  the  mansions.  For  ceilings,  'flying 
figures  or  Olympian  gatherings'  were  the  chief  ma- 
terial, with  cupids,  birds  and  clouds  as  accessories,  and, 
from  their  skyward  situation,  appropriately  so.  On 
wall-panels,  overdoors  and  overmantels,  we  find  swags, 
fruits  and  trophies  of  arms. 

Although  a  few  native  craftsmen  were  trained  in 
these  islands,  the  subject-matter  and  treatment  re- 
mained purely  Italian.  We  may  say  that  practically  all 
these  decorations  are  at  least  the  inventions  of  im- 
ported ' stuccatori,'  as  they  were  called.  So  great  was 
the  demand  that  their  hands  were  always  full. 

Two  of  the  first  and  most  celebrated  of  these  crafts- 
men were  Bagutti  (or  Pargotti,  as  Defoe  wrote  him) 
and  Artari,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  James 
Gibbs  the  architect  at  his  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields.  Many  of  Bagutti's  works,  in  the  larger  country 
houses,  together  with  their  settings,  have  been  demol- 
ished within  recent  years,  but  Artari  is  believed  to  be 


the  author  of  many  of  the  stucco  decorations  at  Moor 
Park,  Hertfordshire.  Three  of  these  are  illustrated  in 
the  present  volume.  One  of  them,  Bacchus  and  Ceres 
seated  on  a  Cloud,  epitomizes  the  then  current  Italian 
style  to  perfection.  French  taste  occasionally  mani- 
fests itself  at  this  period  in  Chinoiserie  subjects  and 
in  Oriental  motifs. 

Of  Irish  workers  in  this  material  the  names  of  the 
two  brothers,  Robert  and  John  West,  appear  about  the 
middle  of  the,  century,  and  examples,  douBtfully  attri- 
buted to  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 
Dublin  (Plate  36).  Miss  Jourdain,  who  has  provided  a 
knowledgeable  introduction  to  the  subject,  thinks  that 
these  panels  were  more  likely  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  certain  William  Lee. — H.G.F. 

HEARTS  AND  POMEGRANATES 

The   Autobiography   of  Dame   Katharine  Furse, 
D.B.E.,  R.R.C. 

(London:  Peter  Davies.  15s.  net) 

IN  the  last  paragraph  of  her  book  Dame  Katharine 
Furse  says,  'It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  live 
with  individualists  and  to  associate  with  leaders  in 
many  spheres.  .  .  .'  This  sentence  may  be  taken  as 
the  key  to  a  personality  of  remarkable  creative  force 
and  idealism. 

As  a  daughter  of  two  highly  gifted  parents,  John 
Addington  Symonds  and  his  wife,  Dame  Katharine 
could  not  but  develop  a  strong  individualistic  attitude 
towards  life,  with  a  sense  of  freedom  stimulated  by 
travel  and  many  years  spent  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
In  this  respect  her  childhood  was  enviably  happy  in 
days  when  the  Continent  was  at  peace,  and  families 
might  come  and  go  safely  and  fraternize  freely  with 
foreigners  not  yet  dedicated  to  some  form  or  other  of 
homicidal  totalitarianism. 

The  Symonds  family  thus  made  the  best  of  their 
cosmopolitan  if  rather  vagrant  life,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, at  Davos,  or  in  Italy.  Interesting  light  is  thrown 
on  John  Addington  Symonds,  surely  among  our  best 
writers — and  a  poet  who,  it  seems  to  me,  has  never 
received  his  due,  though  much  of  his  poetry  is  in  the 
form  of  translations. 

Those  who  remember  Venice  before  civilization  was 
destroyed  will  recall  his  friend  Horatio  Brown,  the  his- 
torian and  editor  of  Symonds'  autobiography,  than 
whom  nobody  was  more  gentle,  more  learned  or  more 
hospitable  at  his  house  on  the  Zattere. 

Dame  Katharine  delights  us  with  her  description  of 
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i  circle  ol  benevolent  people  seeking  p«*i  lection  in  life 
mi  .ol  or  both.  Artists  will  he  p.irtienl.irly  interested  in 
her  vivid  characterisation  ol  Charles  Purse,  A.R.A., 
whom  she  married.  His  early  death  w.is  .1  great  loss  to 
portrait  painting. 

Lett  a  widow  with  two  children  Dame  Katharine 
followed  lin  a  while  the  craft  of  wooden  ving  which 
she  had  learned  from  Italian  workers  in  this  medium. 
But  on  the  outbreak  ol  the  last  war  her  vision  and 
oin.im/im;  genius  helped  to  hum;  the  V.A.I),  and 
W.R.N. S.  into  being,  and  the  story  of  these  admirable 
services  is  of  historii  v  alue.  The  autobiography  ends 
with  (heir  demobilization. 

Because  it  deals  wild  so  many  unforgettable  charac- 
ters, all  of  whom  added  an  important  quota  to  the  life 
of  their  times.  Dame  Katharine's  book  is  important. 
Written  in  a  sincere  and  unaffected  style  the  book  also 
contains  several  letters  of  unique  quality.  Those  by 
Charles  Purse  from  South  Africa  giving  pen  portraits 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Kruger  and  Jameson  prove  that  he 
was  .is  brilliant  an  artist  in  words  as  in  paint.  A.B. 


IN  CAMERA 
Yevonde 

London:  John  Clifford,  Ltd.  -,s.  net  i 

ANOTHER  woman  with  strong  individuality  is 
^  Yevonde.  Determined  to  express  herself,  to  be 
independent,  she  just  'took  up'  photography.  Destiny 
led  her  to  Mine  Lallie  Charles,  leading  society  photo- 
grapher before  the  last  war,  but  Yevonde  having  ideas 
of  her  own  and  the  will  to  carry  them  out,  opened  her 
own  studio.  Her  book  is  a  story  of  success,  directly  and 
simply  told,  without  false  modesty,  but  humorously 
and  generously  too.  The  celebrated  photographer  was 
obviously  never  afraid  of  hard  work,  whether  in  the 
studio  or  on  some  bleak  farm  (she  w  as  a  land-girl  dur- 
ing the  last  war)  where  she  found  scope  for  her  abun- 
dant enthusiasm.  Some  of  her  experiences — 'The  Story 
of  the  Lonely  Soldier,"  'Grim  and  Gay,'  'The  Story 
of  the  Strange  Old  Lady,'  make  thrilling  reading. 

In  Camera  is  illustrated  w  ith  some  of  Yevonde's  best 
portrait-studies.  A  delightful  book.  One  reads  it  feel- 
ing that  one  is  face  to  face  with  a  brave  and  gifted 
woman  for  whom  the  cause  rather  than  the  reward 
will  always  be  the  thing. — A.B. 


PURPLE  DUST 
A  Play  by  Sean  O'Casey 
(London:  Macmillan.  6s.) 

SEAN  O'CASEY  brings  a  touch  of  magic  to  all  he 
writes  because  he  is  a  good  poet.  Though  Purple 
Dust  is  really  a  satire  on  vulgar  English  escapists  who 


try  to  settle  down  in  .1  Tudor  mansion  in  Ireland,  the 
chief  interest  ol  the  play  is  in  ihe  exquisite  poelir  re- 
parlec  ol  the  Irish  charar  lets  pitted  against  the  absurd 
newcomers.  Such  a  situation  gives  the  playwright 
plenty  of  opportunity  lo  ridicule  those  people  who  try 
lo  1  esiii  reel  a  past  that  they  do  not  understand,  people 
who  spread  very  thinly  over  their  minds  a  veneer  of 
tradition,  and  who  frequently  get  it  all  wrong.  They 
are  material  for  s.iliie.  On  the  other  hand  no  '  river 
of  lime,'  unless  it  be  the  final  'flood,'  will  sweep  away 
w  hat  is  li  ue  and  healthy  in  tradition.  The  present  and 
future  inherit  the  best  of  the  past.  Without  a  sense  of 
tradition  even  Mr.  O'Casey,  whose  mind  is  full  of 
classic  wisdom  derived  from  nature,  humanity  and 
literature,  could  not  have  written  his  plays.  The  lyrical 
quality  in  Purple  Dust  makes  this  satire  a  beautiful 
work  of  art.  A.B. 


UNDER    THE  GREENWOOD   TREE  or  THE 
MI.LLSTOCK  QUIRE 
By  Thomas  Hardy 
With  Wood  Engravings  by  Clare  Leighton 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

IT  was  a  delight  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Macmillan 
in  a  new  format  and  a  grass-green  dress,  Thomas 
Hardy's  ripe  little  masterpiece,  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree,  embellished  in  generous  plenty  with  wood 
engravings  by  Clare  Leighton.  Hardy  called  his  story 
'a  Rural  Painting  of  the  Dutch  School,'  but  we  need 
hardly  remind  experienced  readers  that  it  is  a  vera- 
cious picture  of  English  village  life.  Having  survived 
the  storms  and  stress  of  nearly  fifty  years,  it  needs  no 
commendation  to-day.  Happy  are  those  who  first 
scan  its  pages  to  this  new  accompaniment  which 
Miss  Leighton  provides — it  being  a  book  about  singers, 
fiddlers  and  the  like  who  make  up  the  Mellstock  parish 
choir.  To  her  task  Miss  Leighton  has  brought  her 
finest  talents  both  as  sympathetic  illustrator  and  as 
technician.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  wood 
engraver  she  is  among  the  most  brilliant  of  modern 
exponents.  In  scenes  of  English  rural  life  and  character 
she  is  unsurpassed.  There  is  a  classical  breadth  in  her 
design  and  a  cleanness  of  execution  which  none  of  her 
contemporaries  can  equal.  Strength  and  decision  of 
touch  are  qualities  that  never  seem  to  fail  her,  and 
moreover  she  knows  exactly  how  much  of  the  wood 
to  cut  away.  Her  sense  of  direction  in  manipulating 
the  graver  is  faultless.  Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs. 
Macmillan  for  giving  us  this  volume,  which  is  a 
centenary  edition  worthily  commemorating  Thomas 
Hardy's  birth  in  1840. — H.G.F. 


B 


ERNARD  QUARITCH'S  latest  catalogue  refers 
to  books  in  English  literature  and  history. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


THE    PRINT    COLLECTOR'S  QUARTERLY 
Vol.  27,  No.  4.  December  1940 
(Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.S.A.  $3.50  a  year) 

IT  is  an  unfailing  pleasure  to  handle  the  issues  of 
this  excellent  publication,  unique  in  its  kind. 
Twenty-seven  volumes  have  now  been  completed, 
forming  a  compendium  of  the  whole  field  of  print- 
collecting,  ancient  and  modern.  Yet  it  is  always  dis- 
covering new  material  or  treating  the  old  from  some 
fresh  aspect.  When  America  took  back  this  fledgling  of 
hers,  she  probably  saved  it  from  extinction.  The 
latest  number  begins  with  an  article  on  The  Growth  of 
Landscape  in  Old  Prints  (an  interesting  by-path  of 
study),  by  Frank  Weitenkampf,  and  is  followed  by  a 
note  on  a  woodcut  by  Altdorfer  in  a  Paduan  book  con- 
tributed by  Campbell  Dodgson.  Next  comes  Hogarth 
as  a  Tonic,  by  Robert  McDonald.  Childe  Reece  writes 
on  Armin  Landeck,  the  etcher  and  lithographer.' 
Gianfrancesco  Costa's  architectural  fantasies  are  de- 
scribed by  Fabio  Mauroner.  E.  Tietze-Conrat  provides 
a  note  on  Giulio  Romano's  Rape  of  Helena,  engraved 
by  Marcantonio.  A  dozen  modern  prints  round  off 
a  number  of  much  interest  and  charm. — X. 

'LOTTERY'  AND  THE  'GRAND 
NATIONAL,'  1839 

(Continued from  page  160) 

bour  Elmore.  Whether  the  pretty  eyes  of  Miss 
Elmore  had  anything  to  do  with  these  fre- 
quent visits,  which  subsequent  events  seem 
to  render  more  probable  than  not  (he  mar- 
ried the  girl),  Elmore  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  merits  of  the  young  horseman,  who 
then  took  over  the  education  of  "Lottery" 
with  results  we  know.'  In  his  last  two  seasons 
he  had  two  wins,  Newport  Pagnall  and  Rom- 
ford, but  his  final  race  was  a  win,  at  Windsor, 
on  April  8th,  1844.  His  ghost  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
as  'Argus'  says,  '  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  see 
his  like  again.' 

EARLY  PEEP-SHOWS  AND  THE 
RENAISSANCE    STAGE  — II 

{Continued  jrom  page  164) 

ers  were  privileged  to  see  a  triangular  'per- 
spective box,'  wherein  might  be  seen  through 
a  hole  in  one  side  a  view  of  the  Great 
Church  of  Haarlem  in  Holland.  And  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  is  a  peep- 
show  painted  by  Samuel  van  Hoogstraaten 
(162  7- 1 678)  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  interior  of  a  Dutch 
house  of  the  period.  The  scene,  although  only 


painted  on  the  walls  of  the  box,  appears  in  full 
stereoscopic  effect.  This  is  achieved  by  tricks  of 
perspective  and  by  the  careful  adjustment  of 
several  inclined  mirrors.  Similar  boxes  are 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  Hague  and 
Detroit.  In  1651  Hoogstraaten  was  in  Vienna, 
and  there  the  exceptional  optical  cunning  of 
his  paintings  aroused  the  admiration  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  It  was  then  that  he 
may  well  have  seen  the  peep-shows  of  Rudolf 
II,  since  a  part  of  the  Emperor's  collection 
had  been  brought  to  Vienna  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Whether  the  Dutch  peep- 
show  seen  in  London  in  1656  was  hiade  by 
Hoogstraaten  or  not,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  it  was  he,  inspired  by  Marggraf 's  optical 
toys,  who  introduced  the  peep-show  to  his 
homeland.  The  optical  industry  had  long 
flourished  in  Holland,  and  it  was  there  may- 
be that  the  potentialities  of  the  'perspective 
box'  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
lens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  peep-shows  were  made  in  Holland 
which  consisted  of  a  set  of  several  panels  of 
glass  set  up  one  behind  the  other  whereon  the 
scenes  were  painted  in  translucent  colours. 
The  light  came  from  behind  the  scene. 

Thereafter  the  peep-show  deteriorated. 
From  the  status  of  a  scientific  toy  made  to 
minister  to  the  curiosity  of  the  educated 
wealthy,  it  sank  to  the  level  of  a  children's 
entertainment,  wherein  might  be  seen  foreign 
countries,  the  marvels  of  nature  and  repre- 
sentations of  historic  happenings. 


GOG  AND  MAGOG  BURNT! 

{Continued from  page  ljf) 

ties  of  this  their  city,  which  excels  all  others,  as 
much  as  those  huge  giants  exceed  in  stature 
the  common  bulk  of  mankind.' 

I  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  in  a  Guild- 
hall once  again  made  worthy  of  the  City,  two 
great  statues,  fashioned  by  a  leading  sculptor 
of  the  day,  will  rear  their  impressive  bulk. 
There,  as  Hood  wrote  of  the  Giants  since 
burnt,  they  will  sniff  the  savours  of  the  ban- 
quets; and,  in  a  new  design,  will  speak  to 
generations  yet  unborn  of  not  a  'New  Troy' 
but  a  New  London  arisen  upon  the  ruins  of 
its  mighty  past. 

Renew  our  City  Giants ! 
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Till.  London  s. ill  s  ol  l.id  li.ivc  hern  lew  and  far 
between,  but  prices  on  the  whole  have  heen 
ver\  satisl.u  toi  N  ;  and  .1  hungry  market  is  long- 
ing tor  the  day  when  something  ol  the  'liist  water' 
makes  its  appearance  under  the  hammer.  This  month 
should,  however,  appease  its  hunger  somewhat,  for 
hoth  Christie's  and  Sothehv's  have  promised  one  01 
two  unusuallv  interesting  events.  Uriel' details  of  these 
will  he  found  at  the  end  of  these  notes. 


IMt.ll  Rl.s.  ITKM  II  Kl.  AND  ART  OBJLCTS 

IN  the  sale  of  pictures  and  drawings,  belonging  to 
the  late  Sir  Max  VVaechter  and  others,  at  Christie's 
on  February  14th,  two  panels  by  Sir  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadcma.  The  Frigidarium,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1890,  and  .1  Am,  shown  ,il  the  Academy 
two  years  later  (both  reproduced  in  the  Art  'journal, 
Christmas,  mio  ,  changed  hands  at  /,2io  and  /,!<)<) 
10s.  respectively.  These  came  from  the  Waechter  col- 
lection, as  did  .1  Venetian  /'loiter  Seller,  by  Sir  Luke 
Fildes,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1884, 
w  hich  sold  for  1 4s. ;  a  panel,  by  Ludwig  Knaus, 
1879,  The  Butcher  Boy,  £03:  a  water-colour  drawing  of 
a  cottage,  with  children  playing  with  .1  cart,  by  Birket 
Foster,  (.84;  and  a  vignette,  by  J.  M.  \V.  Turner,  The 
Simplon  Pass,  with  soldiers  marching  on  a  parapeted  road  on 
the  lej),  c.  1837,  engraved  by  VV.  Miller  in  1834  for 
Scott's  Life  oj  .Xapoleon,  £54  12s.  From  an  anonymous 
source  came  a  portrait  of  a  bearded  man,  in  a  black 
cloak,  attributed  to  Tintoretto,  which  brought  /,12b. 

Sotheby's  sale  ol  prints,  on  February  12th,  included 
a  sixth  state  of  Whistler's  The  Mast,  signed  with  the 
butterfly  in  pencil,  which  made  £16;  a  second  state, 
on  Japan  paper,  of  the  same  artist's  La  Vielle  aux 
Loques,  £g  5s. ;  and  £g  was  paid  for  his  lithograph  The 
Smith,  Passage  du  Dragon. 

Porcelain,  art  objects,  and  decorative  furniture, 
formed  the  subject  of  a  sale  at  Christie's  on  February 
20th,  when  £120  15s.  was  given  for  a  set  of  carved 
ivory  chessmen,  one  team  with  stained  red  bases,  in  a 
mahogany  table  show  case  banded  with  satinwood, 
22  in.  wide;  £157  10s.  for  a  pair  of  Hochst  porcelain 
groups,  one  depicting  a  huntsman  and  hounds,  the 
other  two  huntsmen  seated  holding  guns,  with  dogs  at 
their  feet,  the  shaped  bases  modelled  with  scrolls  and 
decorated  in  colours,  6  in.  high;  and  £120  15s.  for  a 
Chelsea  group  of  a  girl  and  youth  dancing,  the  latter 
wearing  a  mask,  on  scroll  bases  encrusted  with  flowers 
and  decorated  in  colours,  6|  in.  high,  and  bearing 
the  red  anchor  mark. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  March  7th,  a  'Ying  Ch 'ing' 


PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON  FIRST  PROVOST  OF  F.TON 
BY  MARCUS  GEERAERTS  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S.  APRIL 


baluster  vase,  decorated  with  a  scroll  in  foliate  design, 
of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  sold  for  £38;  another,  circa  1500, 
covered  with  a  chi  ts'ui  glaze  and  illuminated  in 
cloisonne  style  with  two  large  lotus  sprays  in  aubergine 
and  white  (cracked),  £58;  an  oviform-shaped  wine 
jar,  of  the  same  period,  decorated  on  a  rich  dark  blue 
ground  with  cranes,  lotus  and  other  aquatic  plants  in 
white,  yellow  and  turquoise,  £56;  a  K'ang  Hsi  famille 
verte  square  vase,  enamelled  with  reserve  panels  of 
flowers  and  symbols  of  the  Liberal  Accomplishments  on  a 
green  stippled  ground  ornamented  with  flower  sprays 
in  aubergine,  red,  yellow,  black  and  blue,  £40;  a 
Japanese  gold  lacquer  table  screen,  with  two  folds,  in 
carved  ivory  frame,  £30;  and  a  Stuart  needlework 
picture  in  silk  and  wool,  depicting  the  Story  of  Hagar 
and Ishmael,  with  the  initials  and  date  'F.H.  i640,'£20. 
In  the  same  rooms,  on  March  13th,  a  pair  of  Battersea 
enamel  trays,  the  raised  sides  perforated  with  cupid's 
bows  and  painted  on  a  plain  white  ground  with  fes- 
toons of  flowers  in  natural  colours,  the  rectangular 
centres  painted  with  figures,  a  cow,  a  loaded  mule  and 
sheep  against  a  background  of  ruins,  trees,  towers  and 
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PORTRAIT  OF  COL.  T.  THORNTON  WITH  A  HOODED  FALCON' 
PROPERTY  OF  VISCOUNT  ULLSWATER  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 

ships  in  a  river,  in  the  manner  of  O'Neale,  fetched 
£60.  At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  March  1 2th,  a  pair 
of  Worcester  two-handled  vases  and  covers,  decorated 
with  panels  of  flowers  on  an  apple-green  ground, 
brought  £46  4s. 

In  the  course  of  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Hadfield,  the  eminent  metallurgical  chemist 
and  industrialist,  who  died  last  October,  conducted 
by  Hampton  and  Sons  (Arlington  Street),  at  22, 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  London,  on  February  24th- 
26th,  a  Sheraton  mahogany  'Carlton  House'  writing- 
table,  supported  on  square  tapering  legs,  realized 
£197  8s.;  a  Sheraton  satinwood  commode,  £54  12s.; 
a  small  bracket  clock,  with  movement  by  John  Brock- 
bank,  £34  13s.;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  stool,  on 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  £36 
15s.;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  winged  easy  chair,  cov- 
ered in  gros-point  needlework,  woven  with  vases  of 
flowers,  £48  6s. ;  three  Persian  carpets,  £341  15s. ;  and 
three  Persian  silk  rugs,  £369  12s.  Among  the  pictures 
was  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  which  sold  for  £99  15s.;  a 
portrait,  by  Francis  Cotes,  £294;  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  a  small  panel,  by  Ambrosius  Benson,  £299  5s. ; 
and  a  small  water-colour  drawing,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  £54  12s.  Another  notable  price  was  £43 
for  an  American  silver  tea  service. 


JEWELS 

IN  the  course  of  the  four  weeks  ending  on  March 
14th,  Christie's  held  two  very  successful  jewel  sales, 
and  the  combined  total  produced  nearly  £17,000.  In 
the  first  of  these  (February  19th),  £2,631  was  given 
for  a  small  collection  of  gems,  presented  by  anony- 
mous donors  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross 
and  St.  John  Fund.  Among  these  was  a  diamond 
necklace,  composed  of  pierced  oval  links,  the  centre 
decorated  with  leaves  and  separated  by  single 
diamonds  supporting  drops  of  similar  stones,  which 
fetched  £355 ;  a  brooch,  of  shaped  oval  outline,  set 
with  a  fine  single  diamond  in  a  diamond  cluster 
border,  £285 ;  and  a  diamond  three-st5ne  ring,  with 
gold  hoop, '£148.  Other  properties  in  this  sale,  which 
brought  the  day's  total  up  to  £8,334,  included  an  un- 
mounted diamond,  of  shaped  oblong  outline,  weigh- 
ing 8-35  carat.  This  received  a  final  bid  of  £600;  while 
£305  was  given  for  a  diamond  flexible  band  bracelet, 
with  pierced  rectangular  panels;  a  diamond  single- 
stone  ring,  with  gold  hoop,  made  £320;  a  gold  chain 
and  pendant,  formed  as  a  sun-burst,  mounted  with  a 
single  diamond,  £130;  a  pair  of  diamond  single-stone 
ear-studs,  £235;  a  gold  snuff-box,  of  oblong  form,  the 
lid  set  with  the  portrait  of  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  by  A.  Daubigny,  and  inscribed  'Donne  au  Cte. 
G.  de  Lichnowsky  par  le  Due  d'Orleans,  Vienne,  Mai 
1836,'  £115;  a  diamond  single-stone  ring,  the  plati- 
num hoop  mounted  on  each  shoulder  with  three  small 
single  diamonds,  £335;  an  unmounted  circular 
diamond,  £320;  a  diamond  fringe  necklet,  composed 
of  floral  cluster  separated  by  scroll  foliage  links  with 
larger  floral  cluster  centre  (one  stone  deficient),  £460; 
a  diamond  brooch,  of  scroll  design,  with  three  uprights 
mounted  with  single-pearls  and  diamond  and  pearl 
cluster  centre,  £165;  a  diamond  brooch,  formed  as  a 
sailing  yacht,  £150;  a  scroll  and  foliage-pattern 
brooch,  mounted  with  a  pear-shaped  diamond  and  an 
emerald,  of  similar  shape,  in  diamond  cluster  borders, 
£150;  and  a  crescent-shaped  brooch,  with  two  rows  of 
diamonds  enclosing  a  row  of  eleven  graduated 
diamonds,  £122.  The  sale  on  March  14th  was  also 
made  up  of  various  properties  and  the  141  lots  cata- 
logued reached  a  total  of  over  £8,300.  Of  this  sum, 
£1,180  was  given  for  a  diamond  corsage  ornament, 
designed  as  four  scrolls,  the  centre  of  each  set  with  a 
fine  single  diamond,  with  five  diamond  and  diamond 
cluster  chains,  the  centre  chain  mounted  with  a  larger 
cluster.  This  was  entered  as  'the  property  of  a  gentle- 
man,' as  was  a  diamond  bow  brooch,  designed  as 
flowers  and  foliage,  supporting  twin  diamond  tassels 
with  scroll  mounts,  which  made  £510;  and  a  gold 
ring,  with  channelled  hoop,  mounted  with  a  diamond 
and  a  sapphire,  £130.  From  other  anonymous  sources 
came  a  cross-over  ring,  mounted  with  two  single 
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diamonds,  which  changed  hands  at  (.-'  |<>;  a  plain  gold 
ling,  mounlrd  with  an  oval  diamond  in  a  diamond 
cluster  holder,  /.  t  J  r>;  a  bar  brooch,  set  with  nineteen 
graduated  diamonds,  £130;  an  unmounted  oblong 
diamond  I  lv(  carat  ,  (,',»>;  a  diamond  single-stone 
i  in':,  /j ;»");  an  unmounted  circular  diamond  («)'r)h 
carat),  /,  |i«>;  a  gold  stiff"  bracelet,  mounted  will)  a 
hand  of  graduated  sapphires  in  twin  hands  of  dia- 
monds, (j -Mi;  a  necklet,  composed  of  diamonds  in 
separate  collets  and  a  fringe  of  palmette  shaped  pen- 
dants enclosing  single  diamonds,  /  .  I  r,  J ;  a  diamond 
single-stone  ring,  with  three  small  diamonds  on  each 
shoulder  of  the  plain  hoop,  /.tilt;  and  .1  diamond 
hrooch.  of  shaped  oblong  outline  with  shaped  trian- 
gular terminals,  the  pierced  centre  set  with  a  formal 
design  in  diamonds  enclosing  a  larger  single  circular 
diamond,  (.  190. 


SILVER 

IN  the  sale  at  Chi istie's  on  March  7th,  a  collection  of 
sixteen  old  Knglish  stiver  toys,  sold  in  four  separate 
lots  for  the  henetit  of  the  Duke  of  ( done ester's  Red 
Cross  and  St.  John  Fund,  brought  a  total  of  £120;  a 
plain  pear-shaped  tea-kettle,  stand  and 
lamp,  the  kettle  with  domed  cover,  scroll 
swing  handle  and  curved  spout,  the  stand  on 
four  scroll  legs  with  drop  ring  handles  at  the 
sides,  .t.\  in.  high,  hy  Robert  heble.  1718, 
brought  £43;  a  pair  of  tahle  candlesticks, 
on  circular  moulded  hases  and  octagonal 
baluster  stems, in.  high,  circa  1  <><>">,  maker's 
mark  /./).,  coronet  below,  £17;  a  plain  pear- 
shaped  tea-pot,  on  rim  foot,  with  curved 
spout  and  domed  cover  with  baluster  finial, 
•2\  in.  high,  by  Robert  heble,  1718,  £20;  and  a 
series  of  tw  elve  silver  toys,  by  Augustine  Court- 
auld,  circa  1720,  comprising  a  'Lazy  Kate' 
wool-winder;  a  plain  pear-shaped  hot-milk 
jug  and  cover;  a  pair  of  plain  circular-shaped 
tazza,  on  trumpet-shaped  feet;  eight  plain 
circular  plates;  and  a  pair  of  rat-tailed 
spoons,  £40.  Other  properties  in  this  sale, 
sold  for  their  respective  owners,  included 
fourteen  oval  meat-dishes,  with  shaped  ga- 
drooncd  and  shell  borders,  engraved  with  a 
monogram  and  crest,  1826,  maker's  mark 
I.H.  (984  oz.  10  dwt.),  which  realized  10s.  an 
oz.;  twenty-four  dinner  plates,  with  shaped 
gadrooned  rims,  engraved  with  a  crest  and 
coronet,  by  Charles  Wright,  1782  (413  oz.  19 
dwt.),  12s.;  fourteen  soup-plates,  similar,  by 
the  same  maker,  1782  (252  oz.  16  dwt.), 
6s.  6d.;  tw  enty-four  Victorian  dinner-plates, 
similar  (435  oz.  10  dwt.),  4s.  6d.;  and  ten  guthrie 


soup-plates,  similar,  also  \'i<  loiian  ( 193  oz.  8  dwt.j, 
|s.  A  pair  ol  plain  o<  l.igonal  Irene  her  saltcellars, 
by  Alary  Roode,  1723  (3  oz.  17  dwt.),  realized  120s. 
an  oz.;  a  spoon,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  'I he 
Muster,  with  pierced  rayed  nimbus,  163b,  maker's 
mark  I),  enclosing  C,  sold  'all  at'  for  /,2f,;  while  /  ;r; 
\  1  given  for  a  glass  jug,  with  silvei  circular  fool,  net  k 
and  cover  engraved  with  scrolling  foliage,  with  ball 
finial  and  open  t huinbpiece,  1617,  maker's  mark  a 
double-headed  eagle,  a  spool  added  lo  the  neck  at  a  lalei 
dale.  Sotheby's  sale,  on  March  13th,  included  a  set  ol 
six  candlesticks,  the  baluster  columns  chased  with 
scrolls  and  lobes,  the  stepped  bases  of  rectangular 
outlines,  decorated  with  bands  of  gadrooning,  by 
William  Cafe,  1736  (14b  oz.  2  dwt.  all  in,,  sold  'all  at' 
for  At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  March  r,th,  a 

Ceorgc  III  oblong  tureen,  with  gadroon  borders  on 
claw  feel  and  chased  cover  1  13c)  oz.  18  dwt.  ,  made 
6s.  6d.  an  oz.;  a  Georgian  circular  salver  (about  45 
oz.),  17s.  6d.;  and  a  seventeenth-century  carved  and 
engraved  crystal  biberon,  with  silver  mounts,  all  at," 
£18  7s.  6d.  On  March  19th  a  fiddle  and  thread 
patten  table  plate  of  sixty-seven  pieces  weighing 
155  oz.  14  dwt.  fetched  5s.  per  oz.,  and  twenty-four 
foreign  silver-gilt  dessert  knives  sold  'all  at'  for  £22. 


XIV  BIREAV  A  CYLISDRE,  STAMPED  JACOB':  IN  THE  \V.  MURRAY 
COLLECTION  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S  AT  THE  END  OF  APRIL 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS 

THE  sale  of  Dr.  Siegfried  Ascher's  collection  of 
Mulready  covers  and  caricatures  at  H.  R. 
Harmer's  New  Bond  Street  galleries,  on  March  3rd, 
proved  very  successful.  Seldom  have  so  many  of  these 
interesting  pieces  appeared  under  the  hammer,  and 
the  prices  paid  reflected  the  excellence  of  the  material 
catalogued.  A  complete  set  of  twelve  unused  penny 
envelopes,  numbered  A 164,  172,  174-182,  and  189, 
brought  £11;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  a  single 
copy,  folded  and  numbered  A276,  believed  to  be  the 
only  impression  known;  a  used  penny  envelope,  bear- 
ing the  London  date  stamp  for  May  6th,  1840,  the 
first  day  of  issue,  sold  for  £16;  and  a  complete  set  of 
twelve  of  the  2d.  envelope,  unused  and  numbered 
A 1 95-203  and  208-210,  made  £26.  Some  good  prices 
were  realized  among  the  caricatures  of  the  Mulready: 
an  example  of  Southgate's  No.  2,  postally  used,with  a 
pair  of  penny  black,  with  Exeter  and  another  penny 
postmark,  bringing  £14;  another,  published  by  W.  H. 
Mason,  Repository  of  Arts,  Brighton,  postally  used 
with  penny  black  lightly  cancelled  with  red  Maltese 
Cross,  dated  August  19th,  1840,  £14;  and  a  comic 
envelope,  sold  by  R.  W.  Hume,  of  Leith,  No.  2,  show- 
ing letters  being  thrown  from  a  balloon,  postally  used 
on  May  26th,  1840,  with  penny  black,  £12.  A  Shake- 
speare caricature  envelope,  postally  used  on  January 
28th,  1853,  with  1 84 1  penny  red,  £6.  Among  the 
anonymous  properties  of  the  stamps  of  Great  Britain 
offered  in  this  sale  was  a  fine  copy  of  the  1883-84, 
white  paper,  10s.  cobalt,  which  changed  hands  at  £4.2. 
The  sale  on  March  10th  and  nth  also  produced 
some  good  results,  the  most 
notable  being  the  £140  given 
for  a  specialized  collection  of 
the  postal  history  of  Saxony, 
in  nine  special  albums  con- 
tained in  lined  oak  cases.  A 
fine  unused  impression  of  the 
1908  Natal  £1  1  os.  brown- 
orange  and  deep  purple  fetched 
£15;  and  a  complete  mint  set 
(twelve)  of  the  Sierra  Leone, 
Centenary  issue,  to  the  10s. 
denomination,  sold  for  the 
reasonable  sum  of  £12  10s. 


ETON'S  FIRST  PROVOST 


of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  panel,  attributed  to  Geeraerts. 
Sir  Henry,  diplomatist  and  poet,  was  born  at  Boston 
Hall,  Kent,  in  1568;  became  agent  and  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1595;  ambassador  at  Court  of  Venice, 
1604-1612;  and  first  Provost  of  Eton  in  1624.  He  died 
at  Eton  and  was  buried  therein  1639.  This  sale  will  also 
include  Viscount  Ullswater's  portrait  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Thornton,  of  Thornville  Royal,  by  P.  Reinagle.  Colonel 
Thornton  (1757-1823),  'a  madcap  sportsman,'  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  credi- 
ted with  the  reintroduction  of  falconry  in  England. 

For  April  25th,  the  same  auctioneers  have  listed  the 
fourth  and  final  portion  of  the  well-known  collection 
of  old  English  porcelain,  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Hurst.  Here  will  be  found  some  fine  pieces  of 
Chelsea  porcelain  figures  and  wares  of  all  periods;  a 
series  of  decorative  Bow  figures;  Derby  and  Derby- 
Chelsea  figures,  vases  and  tea  wares;  and  Longton 
Hall,  Liverpool,  Worcester,  Lowestoft,  and  other  por- 
celains. In  the  three-day  books  and  manuscripts  sale, 
beginning  on  April  29th,  there  is  a  fine  but  imperfect 
copy  of  William  Blake's  Songs  oj  Innocence;  two  volumes 
of  Kate  Greenaway  drawings  of  the  original  manu- 
script of  Mother  Goose — one  of  the  best  Greenaway 
items  seen  in  the  auction  rooms  for  many  years;  and 
the  art  library  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  C.  Maxwell  Lyte. 

In  conclusion,  Sotheby's  have  catalogued,  for  May 
1  st,  silver  belonging  to  Colonel  F.  Wingfield  Digby,  of 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset.  This  will  include  a  set  of 
silvergilt  tea-caddies,  by  Thomas  Heming,  1757;  a  set  of 
six  candlesticks,  by  John  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor, 
1 781;  and  a  very  fine  jug  and  shallow  basin,  by 
Thomas  Folkingham,  1709. 


I 


N  the  middle  of  this  month, 
Sotheby's  are  to  sell  pictures 
and  Old  Master  drawings  from 
various  sources.  Outstanding 
among  the  former  is  a  portrait 


PAIR  OF  BOW  CANDLESTICKS  :  YOUTH  AND  GIRL  :  ARTHUR  HURST  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 
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GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS  AT  TELEPHONE  :  BRJOBTOR  5801 

46    &     47,     KINGS     ROAD,  BRIGHTON 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1S98.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  O  Early  Metaluork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 
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63  Enat  S7lh  Mn»«'t.  »w  Vork 
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ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

THE  14TH  EDITION  OF  THE  ABOVE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 
FOR  PUBLICATION.  THE  LIST  INCLUDES  THE  LATEST 
ADDRESSES  OF  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  TOGETHER 
WITH  A  CONSIDERABLE  AMOUNT  OF  INFORMATION  USEFUL 
TO  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  BUYING 
OR  SELLING  ANTIQUES. 

COPIES,  ISSUED  FREE  TO  MEMBERS,  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  BY 
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sfc  This  page  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 
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HOLMES 

(JEWELLERS)  LTD. 

Fine  Jewels,  Antique  Silver  &  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


Very  fine  Set  of  Fourteen  Antique  Silver  Meat  Dishes.  London  Hall  Mark  1826. 
Made  by  John  Harris.  Special  net  price  £695  .0.0. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Dishes  are  as  follows  : 

Four  14  ins.  long.  Two   19  ins.  long.  One   23  ins.  long. 

Four  18  ins.  long.  Two  20|  ins.  long.  One  24i  ins.  long. 


THIS  IS  AN  UNUSUALLY  COMPLETE  SET  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION. 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  only  address)  Telephone  :    REGENT  1396 
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CHARLES  ANGELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Fine  Antique  Sheraton 
Mahogany  Cabinet  of 
fine  colour,  arid  in  its 
original  condition. 


ALSO    FOR  SALE 

Large  Stock  of  Antique 
English  Furniture, 
China,  Glass,  Pictures, 
etc. 


Enquiries  invited  and  large 
clear  photographs  gladly 
sent  upon  request. 

Moderate  prices. 


34,  MILSOM  ST., 

BATH 

Telegrams  and  Cables  : 

Antiques  Bath. 
Telephone  :  Bath  27(32. 

Established  1894 


Processional  Cross  of  gilded  copper  set  with  crystals  and  stones  on 
a  wooden  core.     English  [?],  Thirteenth  Century. 

Apply:  ROY  BARLING,  c/o  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
30,  GROSVENOR    GARDENS,    LONDON,  S.W.I 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwardins  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


EDINBURGH      o       ^  SCOTLAND 

^Antique  Stiver 
&  Sheffield  Plate 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

SITUATED  BEHIND  JENNERS         (PRINCES  STREET  EAST) 
Mtmbcr  of  the  British  Antique  Dealer*'  Association. 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON,  LTD. 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

OLD    ENGLISH    AND    IRISH  GLASS 
ENGLISH  CHINA       :  FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 

An  interesting  collection  of  Rockingham  Cottages, 
centre  in  the  bottom  row  being  of  unusually  large 
size  and  fine  quality.      Details  on  application. 

4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes Jfrom  High  Street  Station) 
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ROCK   CRYSTALS  OF 
THE  RENAISSANCE 

H  \  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


A  ri'RKCIA  I  ION  of  the  princely  pro- 
Z-\  duct  ions  of  the  Italian  crystal-cutters 
V  of  the  High  Ken. iiss. line,  unlike  many 
other  objects  ol  art  of  the  same  period,  calls 
for  no  special  training  or  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  beholder.  The  difficulties 
w  hich  the  craftsmen  had  to  meet  and  over- 
come in  the  working  of  the  most  untractable 
material  are  readily  understood,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  enamelled,  gem-set  gold  mount- 
ings cunningly  set  off  by  its  crystalline  purity 
makes  an  instant  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  the 
fantastic,  often  grotesque  shapes  with  which 
the  artists  so  often  endowed  their  masterpieces 
stimulate  the  imagination  to  an  extent  that 
no  other  of  the  lesser  manifestations  of  that 


fob 


exotii  period  seem  to  do.  In  them  seems  to 
be  distilled  the  grace,  the  fantasy,  the  lav- 
ishness,  the  learning  and  the  deviltry  of  that 
fascinating  age. 

It  is  only  rarely  possible  to  point  to  this  or 
that  artist  as  the  author  of  a  particular  crystal 
object  the  history  of  which  has  been  lost  or  has 
been  for  one  reason  or  another  deliberately 
suppressed.  Even  its  nationality  is  often  in 
doubt, sf)  close  are  the  affinities  between  much 
of  the  goldsmithry  produced  in  thesecond  half 
ol  the  Sixteenth  Century  on  the  northern  and 
southern  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  Cabbitas 
biberon,  which  was  purchased  at  Christie's, 
in  May  1905,  for  Mr.  Charles  Werthcimer  for 
the  astonishing  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  five 


No.  I.  ROCK -CRYSTAL  VKSSEL  MOUNTED  IN  ENAMELLED  GEM-SET  GOLD  :  PROBABLY  MADE  IN  THE  WORKSHOP  OF  THE 
SARACCHl  BROTHERS  OK   MILAN   DURING  THE  THIRD  QUARTER   WITH  CENTURY  :  VICTORIA    AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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hundred  guineas  and 
later  passed  to  Baron 
Schroder,  affords  an 
excellent  instance  of 
this  difficulty.  When  it 
was  first  placed  on  ex- 
hibition some  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  its 
authenticity — it  had 
no  pedigree,  and  it 
was  of  such  a  size  and 
magnificence  that 
outside  a  great  nation- 
al or  royal  collection 
it  was  well-nigh  in- 
credible—  but  this 


No.  II.— COVERED  CUP  :  FRENCH  OR 
FLEMISH,  XIVTH  CENT.  :  BRIT.  MUS. 


No.  III.— CRYSTAL  GALLEY-CUP  MOUNTED  IN  GOLD  AND  ENGRAVED  WITH  MYTHOLOGICAL  SCENES 
WORKSHOP  OF  THE  SARACCHI  BROS.  :  THIRD  QUARTER  .WITH  CENT.  :  GREEN  VAULTS,  DRESDEN 

feeling  of  hesitation  soon  evaporated  and  the  experts  contented 
themselves  with  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  German 
origin,  that  it  was  Italian,  or — to  be  safe — that  both  Italian  and 
German  craftsmen  had  had  a  hand  in  its  making.  That  both  Ger- 
man and  Italian  influences  are  evident  in  it  is  true,  and  the  prob- 
able explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  that  it  was  made  by  a 
North  Italian  artist  resident  in  Germany  or  working  for  a  princely 
German  patron.  It  is  of  the  middle  or  more  probably  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  the  name  of  one  Italian 
family  of  crystal-cutters  and  goldsmiths  of  this  period  who  worked 
extensively  for  noble  German  art-lovers  at  once  springs  to  mind. 
The  five  Saracchi  brothers  of  Milan  worked  both  for  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  for  Duke  Albrecht  V  of  Bavaria  and  for  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.  They  are  moreover  known  to  have  specialized  in 
the  carving  of  vessels  whose  grotesquely  monstrous  outlines  are 
forcefully  reminiscent  of  the  more  fearsome  nightmares  of  Hiero- 
nimus  Bosch.  Two  characteristic  examples  of  their  work  are  illus- 
trated in  Nos.  i  and  iv,  the  former  being  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  latter  at  Madrid.  The  identity  of  their  origin  is  con- 
firmed, were  confirmation  necessary,  by  the  phenomenally  close 
resemblance  to  one  another  of  their  twisted  stems.  A  possibly 
fourth  object  from  the  workshop  of  these  masters  is  the  beautiful 
'Galatea'  cup  in  the  Waddesdon  Bequest  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  its  cover  carved  as  a  nesting  stork  (No.  ix).  The  museum 
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No.  IV  —  ROCK -CRYSTAL  VF.SSI  I 
WORKSHOP  OF   lHi:  SARACCHI  : 


IN  THI  FORM  <>l  \  n 
IHIKD  Ol'ARIFR  .WITH 


catalogue  describes  it  as  German  late  Six- 
teenth Century.  Here  the  engraving  on  the 
bowl  representing  the  Triumph  of  Galatea  is 
similar  in  spirit  and  technically  identical  with 
many  classical  scenes  cut  upon  the  hulls  of 
known  Saracchi 
so-called  Galley- 
Cups. The  exquisite 
graceful  dolphin- 
cup  illustrated  in 
No.  vi,  at  Madrid, 
is  also  conceivably 
their  work,  but  a 
documented  paral- 
lel has  not  been 
found. 

One,  if  not  the 
most,  impressive 
form  taken  by  the 
crystal  standing 
cups  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  Gal- 
ley-Cup, a  cup  in 


which  (he  bowl,  mounted  high  upon 
.1  fool  usually  carved  with  emblems 
propel  to  the  Realm  of  Neptune,  is 
shaped  more  or  less  closely  to  the  out- 
line of  a  Mediterranean  galley,  lack- 
ing, however,  the  oars,  rudder  and 
mast.  The  hulls,  which  are  as  thin  as 
the  finest  porcelain,  are  usually  en- 
graved with  mythological,  classical 
or  biblical  scenes.  The  first  of  these 
cups  which  can  be  described  as  rea- 
sonably  well  documented  is  the  Gal- 
ley-Cup mounted  in  gem-set  gold 
now  in  theSchat/kammer  at  Munich. 
This,  with  a  great  crystal  vase,  was 
obtained  by  the  Archduke  Albrecht 
V  of  Bavaria  in  1 565  from  the  Sarac- 
chi brothers  of  Milan,  craftsmen  w  ho 
were  both  crystal-cutters  and  gold- 
smiths. The  price  was  six  thousand 
gold  scudi,  to  which  was  added  a  gift 
of  two  thousand  lire,  as  some  slight 
recompense  for  the  fourteen  years' 
delay  in  settling  the  account.  In  this 
instance  the  foot  is  wrought  into  the 
likeness  of  a  couchant  lion.  The  in- 
troduction of  so  inappropriate  a  fig- 
ure can  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  lion  was  the  emblem — one 
might  almost  say  the  'familiar'— of  the  House 
of  Wittelsbach,  and  as  a  device,  a  rampant 
figure  of  the  King  of  Beasts  appears  for  a  sec- 
ond time  on  a  crystal  jug  bv  the  Saracchi 


MONSTER 
:  MMiKII) 


No.  V.— CRYSTAL  TWO-HANDLED  BOWL  ENGRAVED  WITH  SCROLLS  :  NORTH  ITALIAN,  SECOND  HALF 
.WITH  CENT.  :  FROM  THE  MORTIMER  L.  SCHIFF  COLLECTION  :  COURTESY  MESSRS.  S.  J.  PHILLIPS 
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No.  VI. — ROCK-CRYSTAL  DOLPHIN-CUP  :  ITALIAN 
OF  THE  SECOND  HALF  XVITH  CENTURY  :  MADRID 

brothers  also  in  the  Schatzkam- 
mer  at  Munich.  This  demi-lion 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
motif  with  these  craftsmen  and  it 
appears  on  the  lids  of  two  crystal 
vases  in  Paris.  Two  other  Galley- 
Cups  are  in  the  Bargello  at  Flor- 
ence, one  of  which  from  the  iden- 
tity of  motifs  and  technique  em- 
ployed in  its  engraved  decoration 
with  those  on  the  Munich  cup 
may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
Saracchi  workshop.  Possibly  the 
best  known  of  these  Saracchi  cups 
is  one  in  Madrid,  the  foot  of  which 
is  formed  as  a  tortoise.  Two  in 
which  the  'galley'  character  of  the 
bowl  is  carried  out  with  unusual 


fidelity  to  fact  are  the  great  cup  at  Florence,  in  which 
the  stern  bears  a  naturalistic  tower,  and  a  second  in  the 
Green  Vaults  at  Dresden  (No.  iii),  which  is  provided  £ 
with  a  great  shell-like  awning  on  the  poop  above  a 
balustraded  gallery  carved  in  the  crystal.  The  mounts 
are  of  gem-set  and  enamelled  gold,  the  base  being  carved 
with  monsters  disporting  in  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

In  the  splendid  cup  formerly  in  the  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff  collection,  dispersed  at  Christie's  in  June  1938 
(No.  vii),  rigid  adherence  to  the  'galley'  outline  has  not 
been  observed,  and  the  substitution  of  striations  upon 
the  bowl  in  place  of  the  earlier  engraved  scenes  has 
endowed  it  with  a  shell-like  appearance.  A  very  similar 
but  larger  cup  was  in  the  Spitzer  Sale  in  1893  (Cat. 
No.  2599). 

The  great  majority  of  these  crystal  cups  and  tazzascan 
never  have  been  intended  for  actual  use;  their  outlines 
are  generally  so  irregular  and  fantastic  that  any  attempt 
to  employ  them  for  their  ostensible  purpose  would  end 
inevitably  in  disaster.  The  ewers,  bowls  and  vases  are, 
however,  less  exotic  in  appearance  and  their  makers 
would  seem  generally  to  have  kept  in  mind  the  func- 
tional aspect  of  the  object  on  which  they  were  working 
(No.  v).  The  bottle  (No.  viii)  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 


( 


No  VII  —ROCK-CRYSTAL  CUP  MOUNTED!  IN  ENAMELLED  GOLD  :  ITALIAN,  LATE 
XVITH   CENTURY   :    FORMERLY   IN    THE   MORTIMER    L.   SCHIFF  COLLECTION 
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Museum  is  an  instance  in  point,  but  it  has 
hern  suggested  of  it  that  though  the  surfai  c 
decoration  and  the  mountings  arc  ol* the  sec  - 
ond half  of  the  Sixteenth  ( lentury  the  <  rystal 
bod)  II  of  •  considerably  earlier  period  and 
ofNear  Eastern  or  Oriental  origin.  Early  ( )ri- 
cntal  crystals  and  others  of  classical  origin 
found  in  the  tombs  and  ruined  palat  es  and 
villas  of  Imperial  Rome  were  frequently  re- 
used by  the  Renaissance  goldsmiths.  One 
splendid  example,  a  jug  of  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  Eleventh  Century,  unnoticed  in  Kris' 
monumental  work,  appeared  in  the  Cunning- 
ham sale  at  Christie's  in  1938. 

The  Church  inevitably  made  extensive 
calls  upon  the  inventive  genius  and  the  tech- 
nical ability  of  the  crystal-cutters  of  the  early 
Renaissance.  Crystal  was  bv  i*ts  very  nature 


No.  VIII. — ROCK-CRYSTAL  BOTTLE,  POSSIBLY  MOHAMMEDAN 
ENGRAVED  IN  ITALY  :  LATE   XV1TH   CENT.  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


No.  IX.  THE  'GALATEA'  (  I  I'  IN  (  RYSTAL  PROBABLY  SARACt  HI 
WORKMANSHIP    M(ONI>  HALE  WITH  (INT.  :  BRITISH  MISE1M 


and  legendary  qualities  eminently  suitable 
for  reliquaries  and  monstrances.  Indeed,  the 
goldsmiths  of  the  late  Fourteenth  and  early 
Fifteenth  Centuries  had  utilized  purely  lay 
objects  of  the  requisite  shape  and  of  a  still 
earlier  period  in  the  composition  of  such 
religious  furnishings.  In  the  Franks  Bequest  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a  covered  cup  of  chalice 
form  of  which  the  bowl  is  a  thirteenth-cen- 
tury or  possibly  earlier  crystal,  while  the 
Flemish  mounts  are  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  (No.  ii).  The  old  attribu- 
tion of  this  object  to  the  hand  of  Hugues 
d'Oignies,  that  master  craftsman  of  the  early 
Thirteenth  Century,  seems  to  be  based  on  no 
firmer  foundation  than  his  known  predilec- 
tion for  vine-tendril  and  leaf-form  motifs 
similar  to  those  appearing  on  this  cup.  Early 
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in  the  Sixteenth  Century  Valerio  Belli  or 
Vicentino,  'principe  degli  incisori,'  made  a 
whole  series  of  crystal  vases  to  the  order  of 
Pope  Clement  VII  to  contain  the  saintly  relics 
of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence, 
and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  great  Cross 
and  candlesticks  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (Nos.  x  and  xi).  The  Cross  came  to 


No.  X. — CRUCIFIX  AND  CANDLESTICKS  IN  CRYSTAL  MOUNTED  IN  ENAMELLED  METAL  :  ITALIAN,  MID- 
XVITH  CENT.  :  ATTRIBUTED   TO  VALERIO  BELLI   OR   VICENTINO  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


the  museum  from  the  Soltikoff  Collection  in 
1864;  the  candlesticks  were  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  in  1920.  The  individ- 
ual items  were  recognized  by  the  late  Mr. 
Mitchell  as  one  garniture  on  the  evidence  of 
an  early  nineteenth-century  engraving,  and 
the  whole  identified  as  Belli's  work  on  the 
authority   of  a   manuscript   chronicle  by 

Giovanni  Battista  Ci- 
pelli,  generally  known 
as  Egnatius  (1478- 
1553),  which  seem- 
ingly recorded  their 
history  in  the  early 
Sixteenth  Century.  It 
was  to  illustrate  the 
pertinent  passages, 
printed  about  1830, 
that  the  before-men- 
tioned engraving  was 
prepared  by  Placcido 
Fabris.  The  evidence 
did  not  entirely  con- 
vince Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Belli's  authorship,  and 
he  was  not  prepared 
to  do  more  than  admit 
them  to  be  'from  the 
hand  of  some  consum- 
mate craftsman  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.' 
The  date  now  ascribed 
to  these  pieces,  name- 
ly, about  1520,  seems 
much  too  early  for 
their  style,  which 
might  be  optimistic- 
ally put  at  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century. 
Belli  died  in  1546,  and 
if  a  name  must  be  put 
to  these  splendid  ob- 
jects, that  of  Giovanni 
Bernardi,  who  died 
in  1559  and  is  known 
to  have  made  a  very 
similar  Cross  and 
candlesticks  for  Car- 
dinal Farnese  about 
1540,  would  seem  a 
more  probable  one. 
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CONCERNING  SOME  OLD  CLOTHES 


By    F.    M.  KELLY 


IT  is  now  getting  on  for  three  generations 
since  first  Planche,  Fairholt  and  their 
Continental  compeers  well  and  truly  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  the  cos- 
tume of  our  forebears.  From  their  day  to  our 


Nos.  I  k  TI.— A  NORTH  ITALIAN  DOUBLET  OF  1490-1500  :  FROM  THE  PAUILHAC  COL- 
LECTIONS. PARIS  :  TOP,  FRONT  VIEW  ;  BELOW,  BACK  :  COURTESY  OF  THE  OWNER 


own  little  or  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
added.  Such  books  as  appeared  in  the  interval 
were  hardly  more  than  thinly  veiled  rechauffes 
of  the  data  imparted  by  these  sound  pioneers. 
Yet  all  the  while  fresh  materials,  literary  and 
pictorial,  were  accumulating  and 
daily  growing  more  freely  avail- 
able for  our  study.  Within  the  pre- 
sent generation  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  changed :  the  works  of  such 
solid  antiquaries  as  Harmand, 
Maurice  Leloir,  van  Thienen, 
Mme  der  Kinderen  Besier  and 
others  have  added  enormously  to 
our  knowledge  of  bygone  fashions. 
Moreover,  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  wealth  of 
sartorial  relics  miraculously  pre- 
served in  old  family  cupboards 
and  chests.  As  a  result  the  evi- 
dence of  the  tailor's  shears  can  in 
some  cases  be  invoked  in  final  con- 
firmation of  that  derived  from  the 
painter's  brush.  Suffice  it  to  re- 
mind readers  of  The  Connoisseur 
of  various  admirable  articles  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  L.  Nevinson.  I 
would  venture  to  add  that,  ex- 
cellent as  these  are,  they  do  less 
than  justice  to  the  costume-collec- 
tions of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  as  they  have  developed 
under  his  care;  not  merely  in 
quality,  quantity  and  variety,  but 
no  less  in  showmanship.  I  well 
recall  them  in  my  younger  days : 
they  suggested  an  ill-kept  lost- 
property  office.  Now  London  with 
its  Victoria  and  Albert  and  its 
London  Museums  need  hardly 
fear  comparison  with  the  great 
Continental  costume-collections: 
Dresden,  Stockholm,  Copenha- 
gen or  Nurnberg.  Apart  from 
royal  and  historical  associations, 
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No  III.  COSITME  IN  I  HI 
MM  KIl  I      OF  SAXONY 


SPANISH  SIM  I  ,  HI-loNi.INd  TO  THI  I.I  K  Ink 
CMCA     I  MO         IN     THE     DRESDEN     Ml  Ml  M 


fine  materials  were  not  wasted  on 
such  part. soft  bed  rcss  as  wercdcstined 
to  remain  unseen.  The  doublet  re- 
tains its  original  leather  lacingswhi<  li 
(  lose  it  in  front  and  join  the  fronts 
to  the  back.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
rare  if  not  unique  exhibit. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
is  extraordinarily  rich  in  seven - 
leenth-ccntury  costume;  in  this  re- 
spect its  only  rival  is  the  Koyal  Swed- 
ish Collection  in  Stoc  kholm.  A  loan 
in  recent  years  by  the  Earl  of  An- 
castcr  supplies  a  specimen  of  cos- 
tume, much  rarer,  of  late  sixteenth- 
century  attire,  unmatched  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  in  any  public  col- 
lection in  our  island.  Traditionally  it 
belonged  in  1603  to  James  I  (of  Eng- 
land and  VI  of  Scotland  j.  Be  thisas  it 
may,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  cut 

in  particular  the  marked  peasecod 
belly — can  hardly  denote  a  laterdate 
than  1595.  Sixteenth-century  male 
dress  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  in  a 
number  of  items  in  the  ex-Royal  Col- 


qua  costumes  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  choose. 

No  private  collector  of  arms  and 
armour  is  better  known  to  coiuws- 
cetiti  than  M.Georges  Pauilhac.  He 
is  less  known  as  the  fortunate  owner 
of  an  original  north  Italian  doub- 
let of  about  1490  (Nos.  i  and  ii). 
Properly  cleaned  and  mounted 
over  white  shirting,  it  figured  in 
1938  in  an  exhibition  of  costumes 
at  the  Musee  Galliera,  Paris.  The 
illustration  will  explain  itself  to 
those  familiar  with  the  works  of  Pin- 
toricchio,  Crivelli  and  especially 
Vittore  Carpaccio.  The  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  holds  no  clue  to 
provenance,  and  the  owner  is  at 
present  out  of  reach.  For  the  rest 
it  is  made  of  fine  white  leather 
flowered  with  red  silk  and  lined 
with  crimson  velvet.  This  is  some- 
thing of  an  anomaly :  it  was  a  stand- 
ing rule  with  early  costumes  that 


No.  IV.— HOSE  OF  THE  ELECTOR  MAURICE  OF  SAXONY  :  C.  1550:(a)  FRONT;  (*)  BACK 
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lection  at  Dresden.  None  is  more  interesting 
than  the  very  complete  costume  of  the  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony  (i  521-1553),  comprising 
doublet,  hose,  cloak  and  shoes  in  yellow  satin 
and  black  velvet,  the  Saxon  electoral  colours. 
It  is  so  poorly  set  up  for  exhibition  as  to  fail  of 
much  of  its  due  effect  (Nos.  iii,  viii) .  It  has  un- 
fortunately been  difficult  for  some  years  to  get 
detailed  information  from  the  museum,  nor 
have  I  managed  to  procure  an  independent 
photograph  of  the  slashed  doublet  of  yellow 
satin.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  able  to  illustrate 
the  hose  and  cloak  which  are  well  worth  closer 
examination.  The  date  must  bee.  1 550-1 553. 

Note  that  I  here  use  the  term  'hose'  in  a 
sense  common  in  sixteenth-century  docu- 
ments: to  connote  a  combination  of  breeches 
and  stockings.  Although  these  are  now 
divorced,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
originally  formed  'whole  hose'  (or  'long- 
stocked  hose'),  i.e.  the  'upper  stocks'  (= 
breeches)  and  'nether  stocks'  (or  'stocks'  tout 
court  =  stockings)  were  sewn  together.  The 
latter  were  usually  cut  'on  the  cross'  from  fine 


No.  VW.—THE  PRODIGAL  SON  :  CIRCA  1565  :  BY  THE  MONOGRAMMIST  Hb  :  BRUSSELS  (MUSEE  ANCIEN) 


cloth;  here  they  are  of  fine  doe-skin.  The 
breeches  are  an  example,  possibly  unique,  of 
the  short,  puffed-out  type  known  as  'trunk- 
hose'  in  their  earlier  form:  the  upper  part, 
from  waist  to  fork,  forming  a  close-fitting 
black  velvet  yoke  (note  the  codpiece  tied  up  in 
front) ;  while  the  lower  part  is  slit  lengthwise 
into  velvet  'panes'  (=  strips  or  bands)  over 
the  padded-out  lining  of  yellow  satin  (Nos. 
iva  and  b)  (cf.  the  figure  of  a  serving  man 
drawing  water  in  No.  vi).  Soon  the  cut  of  the 
trunkhose  changed :  henceforth  the  panes  and 
bombast  (padding)  start  immediately  below 
the  waist  (cf.  the  Prodigal  Son  in  No.  vii).  A 
strip  of  material  is  now  lacking  from  the  top  of 
the  breeches  in  the  Dresden  suit:  it  formed  a 
waistband  with  eyelets  through  which  passed 
the  'points'  (=  resembling  short  shoelaces) 
uniting  it  to  a  corresponding  eyelet-belt  sewn 
to  the  lining  of  the  doublet.  No.  iva  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  inside  of  the  doublet:  the  eye- 
let-belt is  clearly  shown.  The  Ancaster  suit  at 
South  Kensington  retains  all  its  eyelet  holes 
and  is  actually  exhibited  with  doublet  and 

hose  joined  (invis- 
ibly) by  impro- 
vised points.  In  the 
Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian  (No.  v)  an 
archer  stringing 
his  bow  has  dis- 
carded his  doub- 
let, which  lies  on 
the  ground  to  the 
right.  Along  the 
lower  edge  of  the 
upturned  lining 
can  be  seen  the 
eyelets  for  'truss- 
ing' the  hose. 

The  three  paint- 
ings (Nos.  v-vii) 
are  admirable  cos- 
tume pictures,  and 
no  less  interesting 
as  examples  of  the 
then  current  prac- 
tice of  using  sa- 
cred themes  as  an 
excuse  for  a  realis- 
tic treatment  of 
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No.  VIII. — CLOAK  OF  THE  ELECTOR  MAL'RICE  OF  SAXOXV.  SHOWING  CUT  (!■'.  NO.  Ill) 


be  worn  as  a  gown:  with  the  arms 
thrust  through  sleeves  or  armholes. 
Shortly  after  this  date  the  short  gown 
ceased  to  be  favoured  in  fashionable 
circles  and  the  mankau-robbon  devel- 
oped into  a  genuine  cloak  retaining 
its  sleeves  merely  as  'dummies.' 
Cloaks  of  this  type  are  often  highly 
decorative,  richly  braided  and  lined, 
with  a  standing  collar  and  broad 
facings.  A  very  elaborate  specimen 
is  shown  in  Xo.  ix.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  particular  type  ori- 
ginated in  Germany:  myself  I  should 
be  rather  inclined  to  favour  a  Span- 
ish origin,  owing  to  the  strong  Span- 
ish predilection  for  hanging  sleeves 
in  general.  At  this  date,  however, 
their  vogue  was  very  widespread; 
we  meet  them  in  gowns,  cloaks  and 
jerkins  (No.  x). 

A  curious  feature  of  the  doublet 


familiar  genre  subjects.  Thus  in  Xo.  vi  the 
Marriage  Feast  is  barely  glimpsed  through  a 
door  at  the  back:  the  main  action  depicting 
a  richly  appointed  kitchen  in  which  the  lady 
of  the  house  in  festal  array,  with  her  little 
daughter,  gives  orders  to  her  staff.  The  Prodi- 
gal Son  (Xo.  vii),  as  usual  with  this  subject, 
serves  as  an  occasion  for  portraying  the  fash- 
ionable underworld.  As  for  St.  Sebastian,  it 
might  almost  be  described  as  a  pictorial  vade- 
mecum  of  the  practice  and  paraphernalia  of 
archery.  In  this  respect  I  have  never  seen  a 
picture  so  rich  and  so  precise  in  detail.  A 
whole  article  on  the  use  of  the  long  bow.  c. 
1550— 60,  might  profitably  be  written  round  it. 

The  cloak  (Xo.  iii )  that  accompanies  Duke 
Maurice's  suit  likewise  repays  study:  like  the 
hose,  it  is  of  an  intermediate  type.  It  appears 
to  be  of  the  kind  known  in  France  as  a 
mankau-robbon,  being  something  between  a 
cloak  and  a  gown.  There  can,  I  imagine,  be 
little  doubt  that  it  evolved  from  a  growing 
habit  of  wearing  the  short  gown  loosely 
draped  about  the  shoulders  with  the  sleeves 
dangling  free.  The  example  under  review,  of 
yellow  satin  heavily  'guarded'  with  black 
velvet,  is  cut  in  a  complete  circle  Xo.  viii)  on 
the  lines  of  a  cloak,  but  apparently  can  at  will 
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No.  IX  —  ALEXASDER  F ARSESE  :  CA.  1562  :  VERSAILLES  MUSEUM 
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No.  X. — GENTLEMAN"  WITH  RAPIER,  IN  SPANISH  ATTIRE  :  DATED 
1571  :  BY  BARTOLOMMEO  PASSAROTTI  :  FLORENCE  (MUS.  BARDINI) 


in  the  Ancaster  'James  I'  suit  confirms  the 
testimony  of  a  Spanish  tailor's  pattern  book 
of  the  time  of  Philip  II.  The  collar  is  made  in 
three  pieces :  the  two  fronts  being  cut  separ- 
ately from  the  body,  while  the  hinderpart  is 
cut  in  one  piece  with  the  back.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  is  a  detail  that  has  hitherto  es- 
caped the  notice  of  writers  on  costume :  nor 
do  I  call  it  to  mind  in  the  pattern-books  of 
contemporary  German  tailors.  A  modern 
Dutch  writer,  after  intensive  study  of  these 
old  patterns,  has  verified  her  conclusions  by 
practical  experiments,  and  reports  that  the 
results  are  quite  satisfactory.  I  must  add  that 
I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  confirm  this 
from  personal  observation.  The  Cobham 
Hall  Queen  Elizabeth  (p.  199)  is  a  very  good 
example  of  ladies'  fashions  c.  1575.  It  was 
discussed  in  The  Connoisseur,  June  1925,  p. 
118.  A  somewhat  similar  dress  survived  till 


recently  in  a  private  collection  at  Munich. 

To  me  discussion  of  'old  clothes'  inevit- 
ably recalls  my  good  friend  Maurice  Leloir, 
founder  in  1907  and,  to  quote  Dick  Swiveller, 
'Perpetual  Grand'  of  the  Societe  de  VHistoire 
du  Costume  of  Paris.  Known  to  the  public 
mainly  as  a  highly  gifted  artist  and  brilliant 
illustrator  of  Marion  Lescaut,  Moliere's  works, 
The  Three  Musketeers — he  captured  like  none 
other  the  very  spirit  of  Dumas  pere — Richelieu, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  a  more  restricted  circle  he  was 
rated  high  for  his  exceptional  knowledge  of 
the  trappings  of  the  past.  He  worked  regu- 
larly from  living  models  whose  costumes  he 
himself  would  design  and  execute  to  the 
last  stitch :  whether  with  pencil  and  brush  or 
with  shears  and  needle,  he  had  an  uncanny 
faculty  for  recreating  the  wardrobe  of  our 
ancestors,  of  which  he  owned  a  fine  original 
collection. 

Bon  chien  chasse  de  race  :  the  thing  was  in  his 
blood.  He  could  trace  back  his  family  in 
Paris  to  Louis  XIV:  they  included  two  of  the 
earliest  prix  de  Rome,  painters  like  Drouais  and 
Greuze,  and  a  whole  series  of  artists  and 
clothiers.  His  father,  his  mother  and  aunts 
(fashion-plate  designers),  his  brother,  wife 
and  daughter  were  all  professional  artists 
with  a  natural  bent  towards  historic  genre. 

Born  in  1853,  Maurice  Leloir  was  a  walk- 
ing encyclopaedia  of  the  Paris  of  his  time : 
there  was  hardly  an  interesting  personality 
he  had  not  known.  Incidentally  it  was  Louis 
Pasteur,  an  old  family  friend,  who  proposed 
him  for  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1939  he 
was  still  active  in  mind  and  body  and  was 
busy  on  a  'Dictionary  of  Costume.'  He  had 
already  published  four  volumes  of  his  monu- 
mental fifteen-volume  Histoire  du  Costume  and 
completed  a  fifth.  Twice  already  he  had 
lived  through  a  Hun  bombardment  of  Paris. 
When  the  outbreak  of  war  found  him  at 
work  in  his  studio,  his  friends  urged  him  to 
quit  the  Capital.  Ashewrotetome(October  1st, 
1939) :  'I've  offers  of  shelter  from  six  different 
quarters  of  France.  I'm  staying  put.  This  is 
not  new  to  me.  I  feel  at  eighty-six  I  cannot  do 
better  than  carry  quietly  on  and  set  an 
example  to  others  of  keeping  cool.'  I  have 
had  no  news  of  him  since.  If  still  alive,  he 
would  now  be  eighty-eight. 
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FURNITURE  IN  THE  FRENCH 
CHINESE  AND  GOTHIC  TASTES 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


TN  the  dei  .ule  i;|o  50  the  fashionable 
I  furniture  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  gentry 
A  underwent  .1  sweeping  change  in  style. 
This  change  was  brought  about  through 
people's  minds  becoming  attracted  by  the 
liveliness  of  French  rocaille  after  the  dullness 
of  architectural  symmetry,  by  the  exoticism 
and  fun  of  Chinoiserie  and  by  the  romantic  ap- 
peal of(  lotluc.  These  three  styles  of  ornament 
intermingled  and  were  often  present  in  a 
single  baroque  composition.  To  design  orna- 
ment in  the  new  style  became  the  work  of  a 
skilled  ornamcntalist ;  it  could  now  no  longer 
he  left  to  .111  unimaginative  craftsman  armed 
with  the  live  orders  and  the  rules  of  Pa II ad io, 
as  the  new  taste  had  nothing  in  common  with 
architectural  design. 

The  fust  evidence  that  exists  of  this  baroque 
ornament  affecting  the  design  of  furniture  is 
to  be  found  in  the  (lesions  of.SV.v  Sconces  ,m<l  Six 
Tables  published  by  Matthias  Lock  in  1744 
and  1 74b  respectively.  At  a  still  earlier  date  in 
1 740  Lock  had  published  A  New  Drawing  Book 
of  Ornaments,  Shields,  Compartments,  Masks,  &c, 
the  designs  of  which  were  also  executed  in 
the  new  taste. 

Another  ornamcntalist  who  was  designing 
baroque  ornament  at  this  period  was  H. 
Copland:  in  1746  he  produced  a  book  of 
ornaments,  and  in  1 752  he  collaborated  with 
Lock,  and  they  published  in  joint  authorship 
/I  New  Book  of  Ornaments  showing  designs  of 
chimncypieces  with  overmantels,  looking- 
glasses,  console  tables,  stands,  mural  clock- 
cases  and  a  chandelier,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
latest  fashion  of  French  rocaille,  w  ith  Chinese 
motives  of  mandarins'  heads  and  figures,  Ho- 
Ho  birds  and  trellis  work  intermingled 
(Nos.  i,  ii). 

Another  early  exponent  of  the  style,  whose 
name  has  survived  because  of  his  published 
works,  was  Mathew  Daily;  he  called  himself 
'Professor  of  Ornament  to  the  Academy  of 


No.  I.— TITLE-PAGE  OF  LOCK  AND  COPLAND'S  NEW  BOOK  OF 
ORNAMENTS,  PUBLISHED  1752  :  A  PIER  TABLE  AND  GLASS 


Great  Britain,'  and  he  was  also  a  printseller 
and  a  publisher.  In  1751  he  produced  A  New 
Book  of  Chinese,  Gothic  &  Modern  Chairs,  and  in 
1754  a  more  ambitious  work  appeared  in 
joint  authorship  with  his  partner  Edwards  en- 
titled A  New  Book  of  Chinese  Designs  Calculated 
to  Improve  the  present  Taste. 

Thomas  Johnson,  another  ornamentalist, 
appeared  in  the  field  in  1 756,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  designs  of  Twelve  Gerandoles,  and 
during  the  years  1756-58  he  produced  in 
monthly  parts  designs  of  looking-glass  frames, 
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No.  II. — A  PLATE  FROM  LOCK  AND  COPLAND'S  NEW  BOOK  OF 
ORNAMENTS  :  A  CHIMNEYPIECE  it  GLASS,  &  A  LOOKING-GLASS 
DESIGNED  WITH  FRENCH  ROCAILLE  AND  CHINESE  ORNAMENTS 

stands,  tables,  chimneypieces,  clockcases, 
lanterns  and  brackets  all  in  the  design  of 
French  rocaille  mixed  with  motives  in  the 
Chinese  taste. 

In  considering  the  authors  of  these  pub- 
lished designs — Lock,  Copland,  Darly  and 
Johnson — two  of  them,  Lock  and  Johnson, 
were  carvers,  Copland  was  probably  an 
ornamentalist  only,  whereas  Darly,  the  pro- 
fessor of  ornament,  was  an  engraver,  a  print- 
seller  and  a  publisher.  The  fact  that  Lock  and 
Johnson  were  carvers  shows  that  members  of 
this  craft  not  only  carved  ornament  but  often 
invented  it.  The  reason  that  carvers  became 
designers  of  ornament  was  that  they  had  of 
necessity  to  possess  skill  in  drawing,  and  this, 
combined  with  creative  ability — a  combina- 
tion that  was  unlikely  to  be  common — pro- 
duced ornamentalists  like  Lock  and  Johnson. 


The  published  designs  of  Lock,  Copland 
and  Johnson  were  for  furniture  that  belonged 
to  the  carvers  and  gilders'  branch  of  the  furni- 
ture trade  and  were  not  for  furniture  made  by 
the  chair-  and  cabinet-makers,  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  wood  was  polished.  A  greater 
elaboration  of  design  could  be  allowed  in 
carving  executed  in  soft  wood,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  gilt  but  not  polished.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  gilt  furniture  in  the  form  of 
looking-glasses,  console  tables,  stands  or  gir- 
andoles as  they  were  called,  wall  sconces, 
cases  for  table  and  mural  clocks;  and  wall 
brackets,  especially  lent  itself  to  treatment 
with  the  new  baroque  ornament;  whereas  in 
mahogany  furniture  a  far  more  restrained 
version  of  the  style  had  to  be  employed.  Florid 
carving,  which,  owing  to  its  intricate  and 
fragile  character,  could  not  be  polished  but 
was  stained  only,  appeared  dull  and  lifeless 
when  compared  with  similar  carving  treated 
with  burnished  gilding. 

The  first  published  designs  of  furniture  in- 
tended for  execution  in  mahogany  in  the  new 
style  of  French  rocaille  with  Chinese  and 
Gothic  ornament  were  those  of  Thomas 
Chippendale,  that  is,  if  Darly's  book  of  chairs, 
which  was  of  little  merit,  is  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  said  that  Chippendale  was  a 
carver  by  trade  and  undoubtedly  as  such  a 
craftsman  he  had  a  facile  pencil  and  a  prac- 
tised eye  for  what  was  elegant  and  tasteful  in 
ornament.  But  it  has  been  most  conclusively 
shown  that  he  did  not  design  the  ornament  of 
the  furniture  illustrated  in  his  book,  The 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet- Maker's  Director,  as  for 
this  work  he  employed  the  services  of  Lock 
and  Copland.* 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  ( 1 754)  of  his  Director,  Chippendale  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age  and  was  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  building  up  of  his  business  as  a 
master  chair-  and  cabinet-maker  and  uphol- 
sterer. The  idea  of  producing  a  glorified  trade 
catalogue  to  further  his  ambitious  business 
schemes  was  perhaps  first  suggested  to  him  by 
Lock,  who  as  a  brother  carver  and  an  orna- 

*  Mr.  Fiske  Kimball  and  Miss  Edna  Donnell  in  their 
authoritative  monograph,  The  Creators  of  the  Chippendale  Style 
(Metropolitan  Museum  Studies,  M#y  1929),  have  clearly 
shown  the  part  that  Lock  and  Copland  played  in  the 
production  of  the  Director. 
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tuentalist  of  note,  he  musl  assuredly 
have  know  n.  It  would  seem  I  li  .1 1 
having  made  up  Ins  mind  lo produce 
.1  hook  ol  his  furniture  designs  Chip- 
pendale decided  wisely  to  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  to  make  it  the  best 
that  had  yet  been  published.  He  em- 
ployed lank  and  his  collaborator 
(  upland  to  design  the  ornament  of 
the  furniture  throughout;  in  this 
work  it  would  appear  that  the  orna- 
ment was  pencilled  in  on  the  draw- 
ings of  the  structures  of  the  (  hairs, 
tables,  beds,  commodes,  cabinets 
and  bookcases  by  Copland.  The 
structure  of  the  furniture  was  prob- 
ably done  by  one  of  Chippendale's 
draughtsmen  under  his  own  super- 
vision. Copland  also  executed  the 
inking  and  rendering  in  wash  of 
most  of  the  drawings.  The  finished 
designs  were  then  engraved  by  T. 
and  J.  S.  Muller  and  Mathew  Darly, 
as  Chippendale  in  his  desire  for  the 
best  results  did  not  want  to  over- 
burden Copland  and  Lock  with  the 
engraving  as  well.* 

The  Director  is  an  outstanding  re- 
view of  the  tasteful  employment  of 
French  rocaille  with  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  and  Gothic  ornament  as 
applied  to  chairs,  beds,  tables,  com- 
mode tables,  bookcases,  desks  and 
bookcases,  china  cabinets,  and 
shelves,  stands  and  looking-glasses. 
The  looking-glass  frames  were  de- 
signed for  gilding  and  some  of  the 
'china  cases'  and  china  shelves  and 
the  bed  cornices  were  undoubtedly 
intended  for  japanning  as  the  elab- 
orate character  of  their  design  would 
have  prohibited  them  from  being 
executed  in  mahogany. 

Other  firms  of  cabinet-makers  of 
a  similar  standing  to  Chippendale  must  also 
have  had  their  ornamentalists,  who  were 
either  skilled  carvers  or  artist-draughtsmen. 
For  example,  the  firm  of  Vile  and  Cobbjudg- 
ing  from  extant  pieces  of  furniture  known  to 

*  Cf.  The  Creators  of  the  Chippendale  Style.  Kimball  &  Donnell, 
'929- 


No.  Ill  - A  PIER  GLASS,  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  WITH  CARVED  AND  GILT  FRAME 
OF  FRENCH  ROCAILLE  W  ITH  CHINESE  MOTIVES  :  THE  BAROQUE  "DESIGN  OF 
THE  FRAME  INDICATES  THE  WORK  OF  A  SKILLED  ORNAMENTALIST  :  CIRCA  1750 


have  been  made  by  this  firm,  must  have  em- 
ployed a  designer  whose  treatment  of  orna- 
ment was  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Chippendale.  Again,  William  Hallett,  who 
we  learn  from  Horace  Walpole  specialized  in 
furniture  in  the  Chinese  taste,  probably  fav- 
oured a  particular  technique  as  regards  his 
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treatment  of  Chinoiserie,  thereby  stamping  his 
furniture  with  a  different  character  from  that 
of  other  cabinet-makers. 

The  reason  that  so  much  furniture  (especi- 
ally chairs),  which  possesses  the  Chippendale 
manner  of  design,  has  survived  is  that  many 
London  and  provincial  chair-  and  cabinet- 
makers, who  were  in  a  small  way  of  business, 
looked  upon  the  Director  as  their  manual  of 
ornament.  It  was  only  the  fashionable  Lon- 
don firms  of  cabinet-makers  who  possessed  an 
organization  composed  of  chair-makers,  cabi- 
net-makers, carvers,  gilders,  japanners,  look- 
ing-glass-makers, and  ornamentalists,  that 
could  design  and  make  a  looking-glass  or  a 
chair  similar  to  the  examples  illustrated.  Such 
skilful  invention  of  ornament  would  have 
been  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  the  smaller 
and  less  able  craftsman. 

The  pier-glass  (No.  iii),  with  its  gilded 
rococo  frame  and  mandarins'  heads  flanking 


No.  IV.— MAHOGANY  AND  GILT  CHAIR  (ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  SIX) 
DESIGNED  WITH  FRENCH  AND  CHINESE  MOTIVES  :  CIRCA  1750 


No.  V.— DETAIL  OF  CHAIR-BACK  NOW  SHOWING  THE  SKILL 
OF  THE   DESIGN,   ITS  GRACEFUL  CURVES  AND   FINE  CARVING 


No  VI.— DETAIL  OF  THE  FRENCH  CABRIOLE  LEG  OF  THE  CHAIR 
IN  NO.  IV.  :  NOTICE  THE  ORIGINAL  LEATHER-WHEEL  CASTORS 
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a  Chinese  pagoda  enclosing  a  fountain,  re- 
sembles in  its  treatment  several  looking-glass 
frames  in  Lan  k  and  Copland's  book  of  orna- 
ments. Judging  from  the  designs  in  this  book 
the  bearded  mandarin  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite  motive  of  ( Copland's,  although  none 
appears  in  the  Director  looking-glasses. 

The  frame  of  this  looking-glass  has  a 
rhythm  in  its  design  and  a  richness  of  effect 
caused  by  the  depth  of  the  carv- 
ing qualities  that  are  noticeably 
lacking  in  looking-glasses  which 
are  the  work  of  lesser  craftsmen. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  this 
glass,  which  is  one  of  a  pair,  was 
made  for  a  nobleman's  mansion 
by  a  linn  of  cabinet-makers,  who 
employed  their  own  carvers  and 
gilders  ami  looking-glass-makers 
and  had  their  own  designer. 
Such  a  linn  would  have  had  its 
premises  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  or 
nearby  streets,  where  most  of  the 
fashionable  furniture  makers  and 
upholsterers  who  supplied  the 
Court  and  the  Quality  resided. 

The  mahogany  and  gilt  chair 
which  is  illustrated  was  also  un- 
doubtedly produced  in  a  St. 
Martin's  workshop  (No.  iv).The 
unusual  design,  with  the  elegant 
and  graceful  back,  the  cresting 
rail  of  w  hich  is  decorated  w  ith  a 
pagoda,  and  the  front  cabriole 
legs  with  the  scroll  foot  in  the 
French  manner  reveals  the  skilled 
hand  of  the  professional  de- 
signer. Apart  from  the  design, 
the  scrupulous  execution  of  the 
carving  in  the  hard  mahogany- 
denotes  a  high  standard  of  crafts- 
manship (Nos.  v,  vi).  This  chair, 
which  is  one  of  a  set  of  six,  w  as 
made  for  a  famous  ducal  fam- 
ily. Originally  the  set  formed 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  decorated  in  the  Chinese 
taste  with  'Indian'  wallpapers. 
The  enriching  of  the  carving  by 
gilding  gives  to  the  chairs  a  gay 
and  decorative  effect  which  in  a 


loom  lull  of  bright  colouring  is  more  in  keep- 
ing than  the  dark  mahogany  alone.  One  ;isso- 
<  iates  these  chairs,  because  of  their  quality 
.mil  ducal  pedigree,  with  the  type  of  furni- 
ture designed  and  made  by  the  'eminent 
cabinet-maker'  William  Hallett,  who  special- 
ized in  Chinoiserie. 

The  taste  for  French,  Chinese  and  Gothic 
ornament  existed  in  other  fields  of  design, 


Xo.  VII.— A  'I 
ROCOCO  AND 


RONTISPIECE'  OR  DOORWAY  WITH  A  MEDLEY  OF  CHINESE.  FRENCH 
GOTHIC  MOTIVES  OF  ORNAMENT  :  A  WHIMSICAL  EFFORT  OF  C.  17% 
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apart  from  furniture  and  decoration.  Archi- 
tects, builders  and  joiners  made  full  use  of  the 
three  styles  and  sometimes  embodied  all  three 
in  one  composition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  door- 
way or  'frontispiece'  illustrated  (No.  vii),  the 
top  of  which  is  formed  by  a  Chinese  pagoda 
roof  supported  on  three  Gothic  shafts  and  the 
applied  rococo  ornament  above  the  arched 
fanlight  is  in  the  French  manner. 

In  the  case  of  outdoor  structures,  however, 
either  Gothic  or  Chinese  was  usually  adhered 
to.  The  Gothic  was  employed  particularly  in 
the  form  of  sham  ruins  erected  in  the  parks  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  give  romance  and 
interest  to  the  view  from  the  windows  of  the 
family  mansion ;  whilst  for  the  Chinese  a  differ- 
ent expression  was  found,  as  soon  as  it  became 
the  popular  style  for  garden  architecture, 
giving  rise  to  such  features  as  temples,  gaze- 
boes, garden  seats,  umbrellas,  summer  houses, 
bridges,  arches  and  paling  having  a  pseudo- 
Oriental  character  (No.  viii). 

It  would  appear  that  the  Gothic  style  was 
the  first  to  be  in  request,  but  it  soon  gave  way 
to  the  Chinese,  when  it  was  realized  how 
easily  and  successfully  the  distinctive  orna- 
ment of  the  latter  could  be  adapted  and  in- 
corporated in  the  design  of  practically 
everything  (No.  ix). 

An  author  writing  in  1 753  comments  on  the 
popularity  of  the  Chinese  taste,  both  in  and 


out  of  doors,  and  how  the  Gothic  taste 
declined  in  fashion  because  of  the  novelty  of 
the  Chinese. 

'According  .to  the  present  prevailing  whim,  every 
thing  is  Chinese,  or  in  the  Chinese  taste ;  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  more  modestly  expressed,  partly  after  the 
Chinese  manner.  Chairs,  tables,  chimney-pieces,  frames 
for  looking-glasses,  and  even  our  most  vulgar  utensils 
are  all  reduced  to  this  new-fangled  standard;  and 
without  doors  so  universally  has  it  spread,  that  every 
gate  to  a  cow-yard  is  in  T's  and  Z's,  and  every  hovel 
for  the  cows  has  bells  hanging  at  the  corners. 

'The  good  people  in  the  city  are,  I  perceive,  struck 
with  this  novelty;  and  though  some  of  them  still 
retain  the  last  fashion,  the  Gothic,  yet  others  have 
begun  to  ornament  the  doors  and  windows  of  their 
shops  with  the  more  modern  improvements.'  *  (Cf. 
The  World,  March  22nd,  1753.) 

We  may  smile  at  our  eighteenth-century 
ancestors,  who  obtained  romance  from  sham 
ruins  and  found  relief  in  Chinese  rooms  with 
carved  and  gilded  mandarins  and  dragons  in 
a  labyrinth  of  flowers,  birds,  foliage  and 
trellis,  but  were  they  not  wise  in  treating  such 
things  as  a  means  of  escape  from  life's  troubles? 
Because  ornament  interests  the  mind  it  has  a 

*  The  above  quotation  shows  how  much  in  error  are  those 
who  still  maintain  that  Thomas  Chippendale  was  the  creator 
of  the  Chinese  style  in  English  furniture.  In  1753,  the  year 
before  Chippendale's  Director  was  published,  the  Chinese 
taste  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and  yet  to  the  public, 
Chippendale  was  still  an  unknown  cabinet-maker. 


Mr  /  '//t/H-Jf  1  //>.i/r 


No.  VIII.— A  DESIGN  SHOWING  A  GARDEN  BRIDGE  FROM  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  CHINESE  TASTE,  BY  WILLIAM 
AND  JOHN  HALFPENNY,  1752  :  BRIDGES  OF  THIS  KIND  IN  THE  CHINESE  MANNER  MADE  OF  WOOD  AND  PAINTED  WERE 
FASHIONABLE  IN  THE  PARKS  OF  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE   OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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raison  d'e'tre.  Functional  design  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  ornament  because  it  is  thought  use- 
less is  the  doctrine  of  man\  present-day  Kug- 
lish  architects.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  post-war 
design  will  mean  the  revival  of  the  long-lost 
ai  t  ol  the  ornamentalist  in  Kngland,  .is  orna- 
ment in  its  function  of  escapism  is  far  more 
vital  to-day  than  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Lock 
and  Mr.  ( loplancl. 

No  account  of  Anglo-Chinese  design  would 
he  complete  without  a  reference  to  William 
Chambers  i  7 _? < »  170b),  architect.  He  pub- 
lished two  books  relating  to  the  subject 
Designs  oj  Chinese  Buildings,  Furniture,  /')re.\\es. 
Machines  and  I'tensi/s  (1757)  and  .1  Disser- 
tation on  Oriental  Hardening  (1772).  The  for- 
mer was  unlike  the  books  of  other  archi- 
tects and  designers,  as  the  original  drawings 
were  made  by  the  author  in  China.  When  a 
young  man  Chambers  w  as  'chief  Supercargo 
of  the  Swedish  ships  to  China'  and  in  this 

capacity  he  visited  Canton,  where  he  made 

drawings  of  buildings,  furniture  and  other 
domestic  Chinese  articles.  Later  he  became 
an  architect  and  set  up  practice  in  London, 
and  when  the  taste  for  Chinoiserie  became  so 
much  the  fashion  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  publishing  his  drawings,  which  faithfully 
portrayed  the  Chinese  style  and  its  detail,  and 
were  not  exaggerated  designs  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  style.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  his 
earlier  book  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  style  as  practised  in  Kngland,  helping  to 
make  it  more  accurate  and  more  like  the 
character  of  the  original. 

Chambers,  owing  to  his  having  given  in- 
struction in  architecture  to  George  III  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  became,  on  his  pupil  as- 
cending the  throne,  chief  architect  to  the 
Crown.  One  of  his  first  commissions  was  the 
lay-out  of  Kew  Gardens.  He  ornamented  the 
grounds  w  ith  temples,  bridges,  and  seats,  most 
of  which  were  in  the  classic  style;  one  excep- 
tion was  the  Pagoda  Building  which,  with 
its  many  stories,  still  stands  to-day. 

Unquestionably  the  intrusion  of  Chinese 
ornan«.ent  into  the  design  of  English  furniture 
had  a  beneficial  influence;  for  whereas  Gothic 
ornament  was  often  unsuitable  on  account  of 
its  very  definite  character  which  did  not 
allow  it  to  blend  happily  with  the  motives  of 


No.  IX— A  HALL  LANTERN  OF  METAL  IN  THE  CHINESE  TASTE 

other  styles,  the  detail  of  Chinese  ornament — 
such  as  the  pagoda  roof  and  the  thousand 
and  one  variations  of  Chinese  fret — became 
at  home  in  any  composition. 

The  ease  also  with  which  the  design  of 
domestic  objects  could  be  translated  in  the 
Chinese  taste  is  well  exemplified  by  the  metal 
lantern  illustrated  above.  Although  the  pur- 
ist might  criticize  the  uprights  ofbamboo  being 
made  in  metal,  the  design,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  simple,  functional  (plenty  of  ventilation 
for  the  heat  of  the  lamp)  and  decorative. 

French,  Chinese  and  Gothic  ornament 
disappeared  from  fashionable  London  furni- 
ture in  the  years  1770-5,  after  a  brief  reign 
of  some  thirty  years,  when  a  return  to  classic 
design  began,  a  circumstance  which  should 
assist  the  student  in  dating  such  work. 
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LIVERPOOL   POTTERY   FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  MARKET 

By    H.  BOSWELL  LANCASTER 


No.  I. — SIDE  OF  LIVERPOOL  JUG  MADE  FOR  THE  No.  II. — FRONT,  WITH  OW  NER'S  NAME,  No.  III.— OTHER  SIDE  OF  JUG  DEPICTING  THE 
AMERICAN  MARKET,'  THE  SHIPWRIGHTS'  ARMS'  AMERICAN    EAGLE    AND    EMBLEMS  OW  NER'S  VESSEL  :  AMERICAN  FLAG  AT  STERN 


TIHERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  pottery  in  Liverpool  took 
advantage  of  their  favourable  position 
in  a  sea-port  to  establish  an  export  trade  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  local  demands  for  their 
wares.  As  early  as  1710,  the  following  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  Post  Boy,  on  May 
23rd: 

'The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  in  Lancashire 
have  encouraged  there  a  manufactory  of  all  sorts  of 
fine  white  and  painted  pots  and  other  vessels  and 
tiles  in  imitation  of  China,  both  for  Inland  and 
Outland  trade,  which  will  speedily  be  ready  and  sold 
at  reasonable  rates.' 

At  this  early  date  the  white  and  painted 
ware  could  only  be  delft,  with  its  white  glaze 
and  simple  colouring,  mainly  blue,  puce, 
yellow  and  green. 

The  invention  of  transfer  printing  in  1752, 
and  the  discovery  of  cream  ware  some  years 
later,  heralded  the  appearance  of  those  well- 
knownjugs,  decorated,  as  was  natural  in  a  sea- 
port, with  pictures  of  ships,  naval  celebrities, 


flags,  etc. ;  and  in  this  connexion,  the  Ameri- 
can sailor  was  not  forgotten.  While  the  War  of 
Independence  was  being  fought,  the  potter 
was  making  special  decorations  on  his  wares 
to  attract  the  seafarer  from  America;  prepar- 
ing a  market  for  the  period  after  the  war. 

Miss  Alice  Morse  Earle  gives  interesting 
detail  in  her  book,  China  Collecting  in  America : 
'At  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  great  numbers  of  cream- 
coloured  pottery  pitchers  and  mugs  were  printed  in 
England  with  various  designs  and  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  sale.  These  pieces  were  advertised 
in  early  Federal  days,  and  are  known  as  "yellow 
ware"  and  "Liverpool  ware,"  and  are  found  in  sea- 
port towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  New 
England.  Many  bore  mottoes,  inscriptions,  like- 
nesses and  views  relating  to  America  and  the  cele- 
brated Americans  of  the  time,  and  thus  form  interest- 
ing mementoes  of  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  1812.' 

Miss  Earle,  who  was  evidently  enthusiastic 
in  her  search,  tells  a  story  of  one  of  her 
experiences  in  the  following  words : 
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A  stout  old  woman,  with  calm  laic  l>ut  snspic  - 
iousK  sh.iks  voice  .ind  hands,  brought  <>ut  in  com- 
pany w  illi  a  crimson  silk  crepe  shawl  a  pair  of  small 
Liverpool  pitchers  printed  with  a  spirited  in. nine 
view  of  a  lull  ringed  ship,  the  names  John  Daggett 
and  I'.li/a  M.ixom,  and  this  doggerel  rhvme, 

No  more  I'll  roam, 

I'll  stav  at  home. 

To  sail  no  more 

From  shore  to  shore, 

Hut  with  my  wife 

Lead  a  happy  peaceful  life 
"Who  nave  you  them  pretty  picture  pitchers, 
Grandma.'"  said  the  little  child  who  was  clinging  to 
her  skirls.  "John  Daggett  ordered  em  painted  for 
him  and  me  in  Liverpool  on  the  last  trip  he  cvei 
went  on.  He  was  die  handsomest  man  ye  ever  did 
see !  He  died  on  the  home  vos  age.  an'  yet  ( ii  anpa,  he 
was  a  seafarin'  then,  he  stopped  an'  got  'em  on  the 
was  hack,  an'  brought  'em  home  ter  me." 

A  special  design  or  mark  of  the  American 
Eagle,  with  the  words  'Herculancum  Pottery, 
Liverpool,'  seems  to  have  been  used  lor  pieces 
intended  lor  the  American  market  and  often 
appears  on  them. 

The  jug  illustrated  above  shows  this  em- 
blem below  the  name  'James  Leech,'  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  beneath  the  spout, 
though  it  lacks  the  mark  of  the  Hcrculancum 
factory.  Leech  would  be  the  name  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  jug  was  made — possibly  the 
owner  or  master  of  the  vessel  depicted  on  one 
side,  with  the  American  flag  in  over-glaze 
colours  at  the  stern  (No.  iii).  On  the  other 


side,  .in  elaborate  drawing  appears  beneath  a 
scroll,  'The  Shipwrights'  Arms,'  with  a  flower 
spray  underneath  (No.  ij.  This  last  appar- 
ently unimportant  decoration  is  interesting. 
It  includes  a  carnation,  a  favourite  flower 
with  Liverpool  decorators,  in  delft  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  pottery. 

Mr.  Humphry  Ouin,  the  owner  of  the  jug, 
informs  me  that  the  whole  of  the  decoration  is 
coloured  appropriately,  over  the  gla/.e.  This 
is  usual  in  the  rare  cases  where  colour  is 
applied  to  transfer  printing. 

Mr.  Barber,  in  Anglo- American  Pottery, 
writes: 

'Frequently  ship-owners  ordered  from  the  Liver- 
pool potters  pieces  hearing  views  of  their  own 
vessels.  A  pitcher  of  this  character  shows  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  ship  Aslrea  of  Wiscasset,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  this  vessel  was  built  at  that  place  in 
1 793,  by  Gen.  Abiel  Wood,  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
owners at  that  time  in  New  England. 

'In  1802,  she  was  lost  at  sea;  and  singularly 
enough,  the  pitcher  which  was  made  for  her  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  collector  of  old  china  in 
England.' 

The  sailor's  departure  and  return  were  the 
inspiration  of  many  figures  and  groups  by  the 
Woods  and  others;  and  these  contrasting 
scenes  were  not  forgotten  in  the  decoration 
of  jugs,  generally  with  suitably  sentimental 
verses  attached. 

Mr.  Ouin  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  repro- 
duce another  jug  from  his  collection.  This 


No.  IV.— LIVERPOOL  TOG  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  No.  V. — FRONT  OF  SAME  JUG,  WITH  No.  VL— SAME  JUG  WITH  THE  SAILOR'S 
MARKET.  JACK  SPRITSAIL  COMING  ON  SHORE'  COMPASS     AND     AN     INSCRIPTION  FAREWELL  OR  TOM  TRUELOVE  GOING  TO  SEA' 


(Concluded  on  page  226} 
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'DUDGEON'  DAGGER 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


THE  dagger,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Symonds,  that 
forms  the  subject  of  this  note  is  not  only  a  document  of 
considerable  importance  to  students  of  the  armaments  of 
our  forefathers,  but  a  handsome  and  exceptionally  well-preserved 
weapon.  The  octagonal  ebony  haft  is  topped  by  small  octofoil  rosette 
and  button  of  silver  gilt;  two  studs  are  missing  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  haft.  The  multi-sectioned  blade  is  etched  and  gilt  on  one  side 
with  leafage  and  arabesques  on  a  hatched  ground  and  on  the  other 
with  panels  of  leafage  and  inscriptions.  On  the'ricasso  appears  the 
date  1605  and  the  owner's  initials.  On  the  foible  are  two  lines  of 
doggerel — ask  •  me  •  not  •  for  •  schame  drink  •  lis  •  and  •  by  ' 
ane.  Below  is  a  deeply  etched  capital  E,  conceivably  the  etcher's 
mark,  or  more  probably  the  blade-smith's  mark,  though  the  method 
of  impressing  it  is  most  unusual.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this 
weapon's  history  farther  back  than  the  Gwennap  sale  of  June  10th, 
1833,  wherein  it  appeared  with  a  powder-flask  as  Lot  61 — 'an  old 
English  dagger  or  misericordia,  of  singular  form,  having  the  following 
curious  lines  engraved — 

'  "Ask  Me  Not  For  Schame 
Drink  Lis  And  By  Ane!"  ' 

Mr.  Symonds'  dagger  is  a  member  of  a  small  group  of  similar 
weapons,  all  of  which  are  clearly  the  outcome  of  collaboration  be- 
tween the  same  hafter  and  etcher,  though  the  blades  are  the  work 
of  a  number  of  smiths.  The  best  known  dagger  in  this  group  is  that 
in  the  Figdor  Collection  in  Vienna.  This  is  etched  with  leafage  and 
the  lines — god  gvide  the  hand  that  i  instand,  a  shield  charged 
with  three  wolves'  [or  possibly  gryphons']  heads  erased,  and  a  scroll  with 
the  initials  W.W.  Two  examples,  one  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor  and  the  other  in  the  Laking  Collection  (Sale  Cat.  Lot.  53) 
bear  leafage  only.  Another,  at  one  time  in  the  Laking  Collection, 
was  similarly  ornamented  and  bore  the  date  161 6.  A  last  example 
in  the  William  Meyrick  Collection  in  1861  (No.  70)  was  etched 

with — BEATVS  •  Q_VI  ■  TIMET  ■  DOMINVM — FEARE  GOD  HONOR  YE  KING, 

the  Royal  badge  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  a  helmet  and  the  date  161 1. 
On  the  guard  was  H.  PK  W. 

Hitherto  these  weapons  and  others  of  the  same  type  but  obviously 
not  the  work  of  the  same  craftsmen,  and  yet  others  of  an  entirely 
different  construction  but  etched  in  an  identical  manner  with  mot- 
toes and  dates  early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  have  been  accepted 
as  English,  though  the  evidence  has  been  lacking  that  might  make 
possible  an  attempt  to  localize  their  place  of  origin.  Strangely  enough 
Laking,  ignoring  the  evidence  of  the  dated  examples,  assigned  a 
mid-sixteenth-century  origin  to  his  own  and  the  Windsor  daggers, 
and  the  Laking  Sale  Catalogue  went  even  better  and  described 
Lot  53,  and  by  implication  the  Figdor  dagger,  as  circa  1450.  They 
are  clearly  not  London  work,  since  no  single  blade  bears  the  'dagger' 


No.  I. — INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  'DUDGEON  DAGGER'  IN  MR.  ROBERT 
W.  SYMONDS'  COLLECTION  :  LENGTH  OVER  ALL  15i  INCHES;  BLADE  10|  INCHES 
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\...  II.  I  U  Ml  l>  l>l  MiKMU'V  "\  IIH 
MSI  S    UK  I      \sK  Ml    \it|    | UK   M  II  Wll 


Ml  MX  HMXIMM,  (  i  >\MI>I  K  Mil  I  I  l<  V  I  s  "I  OKK.IVM.  Ml. DING  IN  TWO 
KKIMv    I  I  s    \\l>  II V    \\T  V      in   I  III    I  II  I    is    llll    (  I  I  I.Lk'S  MA  UK,    \  I  M«.l  I 


with  which  .ill  London  rutin  s  w  ei  e  compelled  to  mark 
their  work  aftci  itioy.  And  the  only  elm-  to  the  pari  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  produced  is  contained 
in  the  two  lines  on  Mi  s\  uionds'  dagger.  The  use  o|  the 
phrase  'ane  (etched  and\  by  ane'  amounts  to  prool  that 
the  owner  w  as  either  a  Noi  thcountryman  or  a  Scot. 

Daggers  of  this  particular  type  had  been  known 
throughout  the  later  Middle  Aim  s  as  hallok-knivcs  01 
hallok-hafted  darners  the  term  'kidney  dagger'  is 
pure  armour  jargon  but  in  late  sixteenth-century 
inventories  they  invariably  appear  in  the  north  as 
'Scottish  daggers'  and  in  the  south  as  'Northern  dag- 
gers.' In  the  Seventeenth  Century 
they  were  known  as  'dudgeon  dag- 
gers' irrespective  of  the  nature  of 
the  wood — ebony,  box  or  ivy-root 
— with  which  they  were  halted, 
and  it  was  generally  appreciated 
that  the  'dudgeon  dagger'  was  in 
origin  at  least  Scottish,  that  it 
was  either  the  Highland  dirk  or 
an  adaptation  therefrom.  ( lotgravc 
in  1 13 1 1  gives  'a  Scottish  dagger; 
or  Dudgeon  haft  dagger.'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brereton  records  that  in  June 
1635  he  'bought  in  Edinburgh  .  .  . 
a  dudgcon-hafted  dagger,  and 
knives,  gilt'  for  three  shillings  and 
eightpence.  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
the  blood-splashed  'dudgeon'  of 
the  dagger  with  which  Macbeth 
stabbed  Duncan.  And  Sawny  the 
Scot  in  the  Restoration  version  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  pro- 
vided  by  the  adapter  with  a 
'dudgeon  dagger,'  Lacy  the  actor 
dressing  the  part  in  belted  plaid, 
blue  slashed  doublet  and  blue 
bonnet  with  dirk  and  pistols. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  be- 
lieve all  these  later  'ballok  knives' 
to  be  of  either  Lowland  Scots  or 
North  of  England  origin.  If  Scot- 
land be  the  home  of  these  w  eapons  etched 


the  surprising  appearance  of  three  initial  letters  lor  the 
ou  nei 's  name  is  easily  explained.  In  the  Sixteenth  and 
first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Centuries  one  baptismal 
name  alone  was  the  rule  throughout  the  British  Isles, 
except  in  very  unusual  circumstances.  When  three 
initials  appear  upon  an  object  of  this  date  they  invari- 
ably stand  for  the  baptismal  names  and  the  surname 
of  the  owner  and  his  wife.  Joint  possession  of  a  dagger 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  I.M.G.— the  third  letter  may  possibly 
bea'C — stands  for  some  Highland  name,  James  Mc- 
Gregor, or  whatever  other  patronymic  suits  one's  fancy. 

The  scrolled  line  below  the  initials, 
though  evidently  done  with  pur- 
pose, has  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment defied  interpretation. 

It  has  been  suggested,  but  upon 
what  authority  I  do  not  know,  that 
this  group  of  daggers  is  of  Low 
Country  origin,  made  for  the  Eng- 
lish market.  Germany  we  know  at 
this  period  produced  sword  blades 
to  suit  every  national  taste,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  English  and  Scottish, 
such  blades  being  stamped  with 
German  thoroughness  with  'all 
the  best  bladesmiths'  marks.'  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Belgium 
indulged  in  this  form  of  commer- 
cial sharp  practice.  Ballok  knives 
were,  however,  an  exceptionally 
popular  type  of  dagger  in  that  part 
of  the  Continent,  but  none  that 
bears  any  close  resemblance  to 
those  under  discussion  has  been 
recovered  from  the  Scheldt  or  any- 
other  rivers  that  have  in  the  past 
contributed  so  generously  to  the 
museums  and  private  collections  in 
Antw  erp,  Amsterdam  and  Brussels. 
Let  me  hope  that  this  note  may 
be  of  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  the  origin  of 
these  daggers  continues  to  present. 


THE  OWNER'S  INITIALS — I.M.G 
AND    GILT    WITH    DATE  160: 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  A  PONTORMO  PORTRAIT 

IN  his  Addition  to  Medici  Iconography  in  the  recent  Journal  of  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Edward  S.  King  identifies  a  portrait  which 
entered  the  collection  under  the  name  of  Vittoria  Colonna  as  be- 
yond doubt  a  likeness  of  Maria  Salviati  de'  Medici.  The  identification 
has  been  made  after  the  cleaning  of  the  picture,  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  figure  of  a  child  had  been  entirely  painted  out.  This 
important  and  unexplained  alteration  of  the  picture  was  "first  revealed 
by  X-ray.  The  painting  now  appears  as  it  is  presented  here. 

As  Vittoria  Colonna  had  no  children  it  was  apparent  that  a  further 
search  must  be  made  for  a  more  plausible  subject.  Pontormo's  study  in 
black  chalk  (No.  6680)  in  the  Uffizi,  which  has  recently  been  associated 
with  Maria  Salviati,  is  very  close  to  the  Walters  portrait,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  supports  of  the  present  identification  made  by  Mr.  King. 
The  child  who  accompanies  her  is  her  son  Cosimo,  who  became  the  first 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  widow's  veil  worn  by  the  mother,  and 
her  sad  expression  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  picture  was  prob- 
ably painted  in  the  first  year  of  her  bereavement,  1526,  when  her  husband, 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  died  as  the  result  of  a  wound  received  at 
the  Battle  of  Borgoforte.  At  this  time  their  son  was  seven  years  old. 

Further  proof  that  the  Walters  painting  represents  Maria  Salviati  is 
found  in  its  striking  resemblance  to  Vasari's  circular  portrait  of  her  in 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  the  apartment  which  the  artist  decorated  for 
Cosimo  in  1556.  Here  the  portraits  of  his  father,  mother  and  himself 
one  of  a  pair  of  hsuan  te  baluster  were  done  after  existing  paintings.  That  of  Giovanni  was  from  the 
vases,  1426-1435  :  blue  and  white  :  2!  in.     painting  formerly  assigned  to  Giulio  Romano  but  now  ascribed  to 

HIGH  :  WILLIAM  ROCKHILL  :  NELSON  GALL.  i         i  7 

Giovan  Paolo  Olmo,  while  the  portrait  of  Cosimo  at  the  age  of  twelve 
is  after  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio.  In  the  presentation  of  Maria  Salviati,  even 
the  minute  details  of  costume  follow  the  portrait  by  Pontormo  in  the  Walters  Collection.  Maria  Salviati  is  por- 
trayed by  the  same  artist  in  another  and  less  important  painting  in  the  Uffizi,  where  she  is  shown  holding  a 
book.  It  is  of  inferior  quality  and  affected  by  restoration,  but  aids  in  the  identification  of  the  present  subject. 

A  RARE  PAIR  OF  MING  BLUE-AND-WHITE  VASES 

AN  exceptionally  fine  pair  of  early  Ming  blue-and-white  baluster  vases  of  the  Hsuan  Te  period,  1426- 1435,  has 
JTx  been  acquired  by  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  They  are  twenty-one  inches  in  height, 
and  are  a  true  pair,  the  designs  being  the  same,  but  reversed.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  known  pair  of  its  size 
and  quality.  The  design  shows  the  scaly,  five-clawed  dragon  among  flaming  pearls  and  cloud  banks.  Dragon 
masks  are  placed  on  the  shoulder,  which  also  shows  the  four-character  Hsuan  Te  mark.  The  pure  tonality  of 
the  early  Ming  blue-and-white  was  especially  admired  by  the  Chinese,  and  was  the  result  of  the  high  quality 
of  ore  which  was  at  that  time  imported  from  Persia.  Later,  as  the  supply  was  interrupted,  inferior  ores  were  de- 
pended upon,  producing  at  times  a  more  brilliant  tone,  but  not  so  pure  in  quality.  The  glaze  is  slightly  bluish 
and  has  the  'orange-skin'  texture. 

The  reign  of  Hsiian  Te,  who  was  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  was  noteworthy  for  its  production  of 
porcelain,  particularly  in  the  blue-and-white  designs.  This  emperor,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven, 
was  himself  an  artist.  Fourteen  paintings  by  him  have  come  down  in  the  Imperial  collection.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  porcelain  decorators  of  this  period  should  have  excelled  in  brush  work,  nor  that  so  many  native 
writers  have  declared  this  reign  to  be  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  industry. 
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(il  ARDI  S  VIEW  Oh 
THE  CRAM)  r.l.N.I/. 


AMONG  thr  rrcrnl  additions  In  ilir  col- 
L  lections  of  the  Fine  Arts  ( •.illrrv  <>l 
S.m  Diego  is  Guardi's  View  of  the  (irarui 
{.anal  with  the  Rial  to  It  ridge,  reproduced  on 
p.  a  14,  which  li.is  Been  secured  through 
M.  Knoetller  &  Co.  This  painting  comes 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Charles 
Benjamin  Caldwell  and  his  nephew, 
Charles  Bulwer  Caldwell,  of  County 
Mealh,  Ireland.  ( luardi  painted  the  ( hand 
Canal  in  his  native  Venice  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  great  variety  runs  through  his 
treatments.  In  the  present  instance  he  Ins 
noted  more  detail  than  usual.  There  is 
mood  here,  as  well  as  cool  accuracy  ol" 
ohservation.  The  Bridge  is  placed  in  the 
middle  distance,  so  that  it  seises  as  the 
terminus  for  the  scene  of  commerce  which 
occupies  the  foreground,  while  Beyond  it 
are  the  greater  Buildings  of  the  city.  At 
the  left.  Beyond  the  Bridge,  is  the  palace 
of  the  Camarlcnghi,  only  partly  visihlc 
But  with  its  walls  in  Brilliant  sunlight.  On 
the  right,  also  Beyond  the  Bridge,  is  the 
graceful  pile  of  the  Fondaco  dci  I  edeschi, 
not  quite  so  Brilliantly  lighted.  But,  with 
the  palace,  creating  a  horizontal  Band  of 
light  Behind  the  massive  span  of  the  Bridge. 

This  canvas  is  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Eighteenth  Century  understood 
plein  air  painting.  The  alternating  patches 
of  sunlight  and  shadow  falling  on  the  walls 
of  the  Buildings  that  adjoin  the  quays  of 
the  C'anal,  and  on  sails  which  have  Become  awnings 
on  the  moored  Boats,  are  painted  in  a  manner  which 
acknow  ledges  the  claims  of  realism  while  remaining 
within  the  Venetian  decorative  tradition. 

The  San  Diego  painting  is  especially  akin  to  the 
rendering  of  the  same  suBject  in  the  Widcner  collec- 
tion, the  latter  having  come  from  the  Ingram  collec- 
tion at  Matsala  House.  It  is  also  very  similar  to  the 
version  in  the  Wallace  collection.  The  painting  is 
signed  with  the  initials  of  the  artist,  which  may  he 
seen  on  the  side  of  a  hale  on  a  small  Boat  at  the  right. 


A  PAUL  REVERE  CREAMER 

A TRUMPET-SHAPED  creamer  By  Paul  Revere, 
which  has  come  to  light  as  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  an  eighteenth-century  tavern  keeper  in 
Camhridge,  is  illustrated  (p.  2 15)  By  courtesy  of  James 
Graham  &  Sons.  It  has  fluted  sides,  a  Broadly  everted 


PORTRAIT 
WARDS  ("iK 


OF  MARIA  SALVIATI  DE'  MEDICI  AND  HER  SON  COSIMO.  AFTER- 
AND  DI  M    Ol    TI'SC  ANY     BY  PONTOR.MO     WALTERS  ART  f.ALI.LRY 


spout  and  is  decorated  in  the  usual  Bright  cut  engrav- 
ing on  the  rim  and  Base.  The  first  owner,  Israel  Porter, 
1 744-1837,  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Porter  House  on 
Boylston  Street,  Camhridge,  from  1766  until  183 1 , 
where  he  made  a  reputation  for  his  steaks,  which  sur- 
vives in  a  familiar  cognomen  in  use  to  the  present  day. 

Revere's  silver  is  sharply  divided  into  two  main 
types.  In  his  earlier  work  he  used  the  pyriform  of  the 
George  II  and  early  George  III  period.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  he  was  using  the  neo- 
classic  styles  which  had  Been  estaBlished  in  England 
ahout  1775.  As  he  was  a  popular  silversmith  in  his 
native  Boston,  where  all  his  working  years  were  spent, 
there  were  frequent  commissions  as  soon  as  the  stahil- 
ity  of  the  early  Federal  period  had  made  itself  appar- 
ent. A  set  in  the  style  of  the  present  creamer  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  which  Revere  execu- 
ted for  presentation  to  Edmund  Hartt,  the  Builder  of 
the  frigate,  Boston.  The  teapot  is  the  oval  type  with 
straight  sides  and  straight  spout,  while  the  sugar  howl 
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is  urn-shaped,  and  the  creamer  like  the  present  one. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  sides  are  not  fluted  in 
the  Hartt  service. 

While  many  examples  of  the  earlier  work  of  Revere 
are  in  existence — the  museum  in  Boston  has  an  out- 
standing collection — there  is  no  more  interesting  re- 
cord of  his  early  productions  than  may  be  seen  in  the 
portrait  which  Copley  painted  of  him  about  1765, 
showing  him  at  his  work  bench.  He  is  shown  in  his 
full,  white  shirt  sleeves,  resting  his  chin  on  his  right 
hand,  while  in  his  left  he  holds  a  finished  teapot  of  in- 
verted pear  shape,  painted  with  that  perfection  and 
care  which  distinguish  the  accessories  in  the  early  por- 
traits by  Copley.  Revere  is  portrayed  with  his  en- 
graver's tools  on  the  bench  in  front  of  him,  and  has 
evidently  been  engaged  in  engraving  his  teapot,  since 
the  hand  that  supports  it  is  resting  on  an  engraver's 
leather  pad.  Revere,  a  professional  engraver,  did- not 
need  to  depend  on  any  other  craftsman  to  complete 
this  part  of  his  work. 


WALNUT  COMMODES 
FROM  RUFFORD  ABBEY 

A PAIR  of  commodes,  exceptional  in  being  in  pris- 
tine condition,  exhibited  at  the  Symons  Galleries 
were  formerly  at  Rufford  Abbey.  Though  untouched 
by  repair  or  restoration,  the  inside  of  the  drawers  ap- 
pears to  be  fresh  from  the  maker,  and  it  seems  that 
these  two  pieces  had  never  been  in  actual  use  in  the 
great  country  house,  the  historic  residence  of  the  Savile 


family  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  was  dismantled  of  its 
furnishings  in  the  autumn  of  1938.  The  surface  of  the 
wood,  which  is  of  mellow  tone,  has  the  silky  texture 
which  requires  more  than  a  century  to  produce. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  regard  to  these  com- 
modes is  that  they  are  of  solid  walnut  instead  of 
mahogany,  a  fact  explained  by  their  having  been 
made  locally  from  wood  grown  on  the  estate,  although 
the  provincial  cabinet-maker  followed  the  Chippen- 
dale style  of  a  London  workshop.  The  commodes  have 
scrolled,  canted  ends  which  are  treated  with  finely 
carved  acanthus  motifs,  executed  with  the  unfailing 
perfection  of  English  carving.  The  top  is  cross  band- 
ed. The  straight  line  of  the  front  differs  from  the  ser- 
pentine, which  is  so  often  followed  both  in  English 
and  American  interpretations  of  this  popular  design. 
The  rococo  brasses  are  original  (page  216). 

Rufford  Abbey,  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Savile  family  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Like  many  examples  of  Restoration  architecture,  it 
showed  the  continuation  of  the  influence  of  Inigo 
Jones  through  the  work  of  Webb  and  his  successors, 
a  style  which  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  fur- 
nishings and  art  collections,  acquired  over  a  long 
period,  were  recently  brought  into  public  view  through 
their  dispersal  under  the  hammer  several  seasons  ago. 
The  furniture  contained  many  superb  examples  of 
eighteenth-century  origin,  both  English  and  French, 
many  of  the  pieces  suggesting  by  their  period  that  they 
must  have  been  brought  to  Ruffrod  Abbey  in  the  time 

of  Sir  George  Savile, 
the  eighth  Baronet,  and 
famous  Parliamentar- 
ian, who  died  in  1784. 


GEORGE  II  KET- 
TLE ON  STAND 


VENICE  :  GRAND  CANAL  WITH  THE  RIALTO  :  BY  GUARDI  :  THE  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY  OF  SAN  DIEGO 


.A.  stand  hy  (  rilbrri 
Sleath,  London,  1724, 
illustrated  (p.  217)  by 
courtesy  of  Tiffany  & 
Co. ,  is  an  early  example 
of  the  globular  shape 
which  followed  the  still 
earlier  pyriform  of  the 
first  of  the  known  re- 
ceptacles of  this  type. 
While  kettles  are  men- 
tioned in  the  late 
seventeenth-century 
documents,  the  oldest 
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extant  examples  air  nl  thr  rails  mjis  ol  thr  following  crnt  ill  y , 
.in  rrprrsrutrd  by  Anthony  Nrhnr's  pyrilbrm  ki  ttle,  I  7* »t » .  from 
thr  collection  of  thr  Duke  nl'  Portland,  shown  by  Jackson  in  thr 
Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate.  Thr  globular  form  had  already 
apprarrd  in  teapots  ahont  the  same  time  as  the  pyriform,  and 
it  srrins  prohahlr  that  thr  valur  in  added  capacity  rrrommrnded 
thr  globular  shapr  in  thr  construction  of  the  kettle,  a  piece  lot 
which  practical  rather  than  ornamrntal  service  was  rrquirrd.Thr 
Tact  that,  raised  on  its  stand  above  a  spirit  lamp,  it  became  the 
most  imposing  object  in  the  dispensing  odea,  w  is  accidental,  al- 
though its  value  in  this  resprcl  did  not  prevent  its  bring  sup- 
planted bv  the  much  less  interesting  hot-water  urn  shortly  b<  lore 
thr  last  quarter  of  thr  Kightrrnth  Century. 

Thr  krttlr  illustrated  has  ,111  elaborate  barrrl-typr  hinge  lor 
(he  covrr  which  is  given  definite  value  as  an  ornamental  feature 
in  the  supporting  bracket  which  rxtends  over  the  shoulder.  The 
decorativr  character  given  ti>  this  side  o|  the  kettle  has  seemingly 
determined  thr  unusual  placing  ol"  the  engraved  arms,  which  is 
a  rule  arr  on  thr  opposite  side. 

Thr  form  of  thr  spout,  following  ajmost  right-angled  lines  .is 
compared  to  thr  morr  sinuous  scroll  of  contemporary  teapots, 
is  found  on  a  quite  similar  globular  kettle  by  Peter  Archambo, 
London,  1727.  w  hich  is  illustrated  on  Plate  XXXI X  ol \  Old  Silver 
of  Europe  and  America  by  K.  Alli  ed  Jones.  It  originally  belonged  to 
Ciovrrnor  William  Tryon,  who  built  tlx-  governor's  residence  at 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  in  1766,  and  is  still  in  an  Americ  an 
collection.  The  stand  is  more  elaborate  in  this  example,  with  its 
scrolled  supports,  while  Sleath's  stand  has  slender  legs  similar  to 
the  restrained  cabriole  form  in  Queen  Anne  furniture,  and  like  it, 
terminate  in  pad  feet. 

OLD  WEDGWOOD  FOR  1940 

WITH  the  rrcrnt  appearance  of  Old  Wedgwood  for  1940,  this 
annual  publication  of  thr  Wedgwood  Club  reaches  its 
seventh  issue.  Among  its  articles  is  one  on  Jean  Baptiste  Nini, 
whose  terra  cotta  relief  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  a  fur 
cap  w  as  followed  by  Wedgwood  and  Brntlcy  for  a  srries  of  medal- 
lions in  basaltes  and  in  jasprr.  The  Italian,  Nini,  who  was  at  the 
brad  of  the  Chaumont  glass  and  pottery  w  orks,  became  the  friend 
of  Franklin  w  hen  the  latter  visited  the  owner  of  thr  works,  Le 
Ray  dr  Chaumont,  in  1777.  Nini  made  no  less  than  ninr  portrait 
medallions  of  Franklin  in  the  following  two  years,  four  being  in 
thr  antiqur  manner  and  the  rest  realistically  trratrd.  Among  the 
last,  the  best  known  shows  Franklin  in  his  famous  fur  cap,  as  in 
the  Cochin  portrait,  although  in  the  latter  the  cap  is  peaked, 
while  in  thr  Nini  portrait  it  is  flat  crowned. 

The  fate  of  Nini's  mrdallions  with  this  drsign  was  interesting, 
since  they  did  not  rrach  America  for  a  full  century  after  Nini 
shipped  five  or  six  casrs  of  them.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  but 
a  part  of  the  salvaged  cargo  rrached  Nantes,  including  cases  of 
medallions.  Thrsr  lay  in  thr  customs  until  about  1830  when  thry 
passrd  into  thr  hands  of  agents  of  the  Navy.  Their  record  was 
again  taken  up  in  1876  when  a  collector,  Myrvoix,  purchased 
four  of  the  cases  and  sold  two  to  a  friend  in  Angouleme.  In  1879 
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some  of  thrm  found  thrir  way  to  England, 
and  also  to  America,  where  they  eventually 
became  well  known. 

Wedgwood  issued  four  Franklin  medal- 
lions, based  on  portraits  by  Patience 
Wright,  William  Hackwood,  Caflirri,  and 
the  Nini  trrra  cotta,  the  last  appearing  in 
1 779.  The  original  was  of  circular  form,  the 
Wedgwood  portrait  was  an  oval.  The  latter 
is  here  illustrated  from  the  example  in  the 
collection  of  Charles  P.  Gorely,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wedgwood  Club.  It  is  in  black 
basaltes,  but  is  also  found  in  red  on  black, 
and  white  on  cane  colour,  as  well  as  in  jas- 
per, blue  and  white,  also  black  and  white. 

A  brief  account  of  'subtletys'  and  'con- 
ceipts'  in  the  same  volume  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pastry-cook  on  the  designs  of 
the  potter.  In  mediaeval  times,  and  later, 
banquets  were  enlivened  by  fantastic 
'subtletys'  which  were  virtually  sculptures 
in  sugar  and  pastry,  designed  to  please  the 
eye  and  not  to  be  eaten.  There  is  record  of 
'subtletys'  of  a  pelican  on  its  nest,  and  a 
tiger  looking  into  a  mirror,  which  enter- 
tained the  guests  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  Henry  V  and  Catherine.  Records  also 
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REPLICA  OF  THE  DUNKIRK 
CUP  FOR  CLEVELAND 


A 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  WALNUT  COMMODES  IN  THE  CHIPPENDALE  STYLE  :  FROM 
RUFFORD    ABBEY,    NOTTINGHAMSHIRE   :   COURTESY,    THE    SYMONS  GALLERIES 


mention  castles,  tournaments,  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, cradles,  cottages,  hens,  and  other  subjects 
that  sound  familiar  because  they  have  appeared  so 
often  in  pottery  and  porcelain.  With  the  advent  of 
the  eighteenth-century  pottery  and  porcelain  factories 
it  was  natural  that  the  place  of  these  short-lived 
decorations  for  the  table  should  be  taken  by  a  more 
substantial  medium.  Teapots  shaped  like  houses, 
kneeling  camels,  owls,  shells,  and  certain  figure  sub- 
jects that  possessed  a  combined  utilitarian  and  decora- 
tive character  of  an  entertaining  nature  were  not 
independent  explorations  of  the  bizarre  and  unknown 
but  followed  a  familiar  formula. 

Another  article  discusses  the  pineapple  motif  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  This  was  not  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ubiquitous  cone  form  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  orna- 
ment, but  originated  because  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  fruit  itself  was  held  in  England,  where  it  was  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  the  wealthy  as  a  hot-house 
plant  after  its  introduction  from  the  West  Indies.  Its 
presence  on  the  table  as  a  symbol  of  munificent  hospi- 
tality led  to  its  incorporation  in  the  decorative  arts. 
Wedgwood  was  probably  the  first  potter  to  use  it,  as 
in  his  teapots,  caddies,  bowls  and  other  objects.  In  his 
Queensware  he  made  a  handsome  Pineapple  Epergne, 
illustrated  in  the  early  Queensware  catalogue,  which 
has  a  large  pineapple  as  a  finial.  No  complete  speci- 
mens are  known,  but  examples  without  the  baskets  are 
at  Etruria  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In 
these  productions  Wedgwood  showed  a  happier  sense 
of  appropriateness  than  the  majority  of  his  rivals. 


REPLICA  of  the  silver  cup  com- 
memorating the  evacuation  of 
Dunkirk,  which  is  in  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum  at  Greenwich,  England, 
is  to  stay  permanently  in  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art.  The  original  was  pre- 
sented by  the  London  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, with  the  help  of  Lord  Queens- 
borough,  to  the  British  Admiralty.  Just 
as  the  original  was  auctioned  in  London 
to  aid  the  British  Red  Cross,  the  replica, 
which  was  presented  to  the  British  War 
Relief  Society  by  the  Goldsmiths,  was 
auctioned  at  a  benefit  for  the  war  relief 
fund  which  was  held  recently  in  Cleve- 
land. At  this  event  the  cup  was  pur- 
chased by  a  group  of  Cleveland  citizens 
for  $3,879  and  presented  to  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art  as  a  permanent 
memorial  in  the  name  of  the  city. 

The  design  for  the  cup  was  made  by 
C.  J.  Shiner  and  was  entered  in  the 
annual  competition  for  the  Ascot  Cups  in  1939,  but 
since  the  races  were  not  run  that  year,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Court  of  the  Goldsmiths  to  use  the  design  for 
a  cup  commemorating  the  heroic  action  of  the  Navy 
and  Merchant  Fleet  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  Dunkirk. 

The  cup  is  cylindrical  in  form,  standing  on  a  broad 
base  with  a  fluted  collar.  It  flares  outward  slightly 
toward  the  top,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  flat  cover 
having  a  slender,  reeded  finial  that  repeats  the  lines  of 
the  cup  itself.  The  design  is  distinguished  by  its  sim- 
plicity, and  while  modern  in  character  and  original  in 
ornament,  it  is  classic  in  proportions  and  symmetry. 
The  broad  outlines  of  the  engraving  and  chasing  of  the 
arms  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  represent  a  modern 
treatment  with  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SILVER  FRUIT  BASKETS  MADE  BY  HUGH 
WTSHART,  NEW  YORK,  1812  :  IN  THE  PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 
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P  \K\II  I.I.I.   BIO  I  IS  |     |( )  CUAT.I.ANI) 

ON  ihr  death  in  Srptrmbrr,  i<>p>,  ol  Mrs.  Alirr  Maury 
Parmrlrr,  widow  of  thr  latr  |amrs  Parmrlrr  of  YVashing- 
ton,  thr  I'.irmrlrr  art  collections  and  library  passed  into  the  pcr- 
iii.uiritt  keeping  ol  thr  Clrvrland  Musrum  of  Ail.  Thr  bequest 
is  i  most  v.ihi.thlr  onr,  and  thr  trrms  which  govern  it  air  ex- 
ceptionally generous  in  that  such  objects  .is  air  not  rrcpiirrd  hy 
thr  musrum  ma>  hr  sold  to  form  a  hind  hy  thr  aid  ol"  which  dr- 
sidrrat.i  can  hr  purchased.  Thr  bequest  numbers  over  live  hundred 
items,  including  pictures,  sculpture,  prints  and  drawings,  a  collec- 
tion  ol"  C'.hinese  ceramics,  textiles  both  occidental  and  oriental, 
and  a  group  ol  F.g\  ptian  hron/es  and  holies  in  laieni  <■ 

Ol' paramount  importance  among  the  pictures  are  a  Crucifixion 
hy  Matteo  di  Giovanni  di  B.utolo  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Angtl\  l)\  S.mo  di  Pictro.  Both  are  line  examples  ol  Sienese  paint- 
ing of  thr  sreond  hall"  of  thr  Fifteenth  Century. 


VAN  COR  I  I. AND  1    I  AM  1 1  A'  SIIAT.R 


AMfWf'  il...  /'     .1        I.  i         I        I  !_•   l  Hl.AI  K  HANAI.TLS  MEDALLION  OF  FRANKLIN  :  HY 

MO.N«i  the  pieces  ol  \  an  Cortlandt  lamily  silvei  which  came        ui  ix.uoon   wn  hinii.ky  ,  ai  n:i<  mm.  1779 
to  the  auction  room  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  in  Febru-       from  collection  of  charles  p.  gorely,  jun. 
ary  w  as  a  pair  of  fruit  baskets  hy  Hugh  VVishart  of  New  York  w  hich 

l>elonged  to  Major-Genrral  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  a  distinguished  figure  in  Federal  New  York  and  one  of  thr 
original  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  They  arc  classic  in  feeling  and  show  the  Empire  influence 
in  the  form  of  the  handles  as  well  as  in  the  egg-and-dart  design  in  place  of  beading  or  gadrooning  on  the  edge. 
The  baskets  have  the  maker's  mark  stamped  twice,  H.  Wishart  in  Roman  letters  in  a  rectangle,  with  an  eagle  in  an 
oval.  Their  is  the  original  bill  accompanying  them,  dated  Nrw  York,  May  15th,  1812,  recording  the  payment  of 

  $  156.55  to  the  silversmith  by  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  for  a  pair  of 

silver  baskets  ordered  for  him  by  his  father-in-law,  George  Clin- 
ton, Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 
married  Clinton's  daughter  Catherine  in  1800,  uniting  two 
families  prominent  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  New  York. 

Other  pieces  of  Van  Cortlandt  silver  included  in  this  group 
were  a  pair  of  salvers  with  scrolled  and  moulded  edge  and 
standing  on  three  hoof  feet,  which  belonged  to  John  Stevenson 
of  Albany,  the  father  of  Anne  Van  Cortlandt,  second  wife  of 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  One  was  by  W.  Peaston,  London, 
1747,  and  the  second,  identical  with  it,  was  executed  by- 
Meyer  Meyers  of  New  York  about  1 775.  It  is  evident  that  the 
New  York  silversmith  had  been  commissioned  to  duplicate  the 
English  salver,  and  that  he  accomplished  this  successfully. 
Salvers  by  American  silversmiths  are  rare.  Another  early 
piece  was  a  tankard  by  Thomas  Hamersly,  New  York,  who 
was  working  about  1756.  It  has  the  flat-topped  lid  of  the 
much  earlier  English  tankard  and  a  broadly  curved  reverse 
scroll  handle  of  graceful  form  showing  a  later  development. 
Unfortunately  a  spout  was  added  to  this  piece  at  some 
later  period.  This  piece  is  marked  three  times  on  the  bottom 
with  T  H  in  capitals  in  a  rectangle,  and  the  lid  is  engraved 
with  the  initials  of  the  owner,  A  S. 

There  was  also  a  two-handled  tray  by  Shepherd  &  Boyd 
of  Albany,  1815,  made  for  Anne  Van  Cortlandt,  and  a  tw  o- 

kettle  on  stand  =  by  gilbert  sleath  :  London  1724  handl«l  soup  tureen  by  Rockwell,  New  York,  which  belonged 
early  example  of  globular  form  :  tiffany  &  co.       to  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt. 
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APRIL  1 7TH— DIPLO- 
MATIC INEPTITUDE 

TIME  will  serve  only  those  who  dare  to  seize 
him  by  the  forelock.  We  are  still  too  prone  to 
wait  on  events.  A  lost  opportunity  can  never  be 
regained.  The  foolish  parrot-cry  'Time  is  on  our  side' 
that  has  so  often  been  repeated  in  our  Press  should  be 
scrapped  for  ever.  Why  does  the  dead  hand  of  diplo- 
macy, long  since  discarded  by  Germany  in  this  world 
struggle,  constantly  hold  back  and  paralyse  our  strik- 
ing arm?  Diplomatic  haggling  went  on  for  weeks  as 
to  whether  we  should  'break'  with  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia while  they  were  giving  active  aid  to  the  enemy 
under  our  very  noses.  On  our  misplaced  hesitancy 
Hitler  banked  as  usual,  and  while  we  waited  his  pre- 
parations were  being  completed  for  the  murderous 
assaults  on  Jugoslavia  and  Greece.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  occasion  was  not  seized  to  loose 
the  R.A.F.  to  the  attack  while  the  Nazi  machine  was 
still  in  the  assembling.  Why  were  not  the  Rumanian 
oil-fields  and  plants  bombed  and  battered  ceaselessly 
after  repeated  warnings  had  been  given,  and  havoc 
made  among  the  enemy's  convoys  night  and  day? 
The  whole  situation  might  have  been  reversed.  No 
consideration  should  have  been  shown  to  those  nations 
which  had  openly  thrown  in  their  lot  against  us.  Now 
that  the  remaining  Balkan  States  have  been  martyred 
we  may  expect  the  ^Egean  Sea  to  become  a  nest  of 
U-boats,  which  will  operate  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
our  unending  damage  and  dismay.  In  the  last  war  a 
'wait-and-see'  policy  nearly  encompassed  our  ruin, 
and  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  had 
we  not  thrown  out  its  bemused  sponsor  in  the  nick  of 
time.  This  absurd  'Gentlemen  of  the  Guards!  Fire 
first!'  attitude  to-day  means  self-annihilation. 

A  MEDITERRANEAN  MYSTERY 

IONG  before  our  previous  month's  notes  were 
J  written  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  was 
obvious  and  now  the  opportunity  has  been  missed. 
And  concerning  the  situation  in  North  Africa  it  was 
known  to  the  British  G.H.Q.  in  Cairo  as  long  ago  as 
the  24th  of  March  that  Germans  had  occupied  El 
Agheila  on  the  Gulf  of  Sirte  to  the  west  of  Cyrenaica. 
It  had  already  been  reported  that  the  enemy  had  a 
strength  of  three  divisions  in  Tripolitania.  This  story 
was  scouted  by  military  commentators  as  being  'very 


improbable,'  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  presence  of 
German  troops  was  'a  gesture  designed  to  distract  our 
attention'  from  operations  elsewhere.  Why  a  strict 
watch  was  not  kept  on  the  situation  is  a  matter  for 
puzzlement.  Then  began  the  lightning  counter-thrust 
through  Libya  to  Egypt,  thereby  undoing  Wavell's 
brilliant  work.  It  is  now  admitted  that  between  three 
and  four  mechanized  German  divisions  (no  doubt 
diluted  with  Italians)  and  not  fewer  than  1,400  tanks 
have  passed  through  the  stricken  fields  of  Libya  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  our  withdrawal  three  generals 
whom  we  can  ill  spare  were  trapped,  and  a  fourth  was 
grounded  in  an  airplane  accident.  All  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  so  large  a  Nazi  force  in  Africa  was  a  complete 
surprise.  How  it  evaded  the  watchfulness  of  our  air 
and  sea  patrols  is  something  of  a  miracle.  And  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  not  engaged  at 
Matapan.  However  we  look  at  it,  if  the  Germans  could 
cross  the  Mediterranean  sea  unobserved  and  un- 
molested, we  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  expedition 
was  a  first-class  rehearsal  for  an  attempted  invasion 
on  our  own  islands.  We  must  look  to  our  moat.  A  few 
more  negligences  of  this  kind,  and  disaster  will  ensue. 
Happily  the  situation  was  partially  relieved,  if  not  re- 
dressed, by  the  Navy's  destruction  of  a  large  convoy 
of  enemy  supply  ships.  The  whole  sea  stretch  from 
Bizerta  to  Tripoli  needs  constant  watching.  One  can- 
not expect  Sir  Archibald  Wavell  to  perform  miracles 
with  the  forces  at  his  command.  His  hands  are  full. 
We  read  much  dithering  nonsense  about  Hitler  dread- 
ing and  desperately  trying  to  avoid  'a  war  on  two 
fronts.'  Do  these  writers  ever  reflect  on  how  many 
fronts  and  with  much  smaller  forces  we  have  to  face 
the  enemy  hordes?  Wavell  has  done  magnificently  and 
deserves  all  his  country's  gratitude  and  praise,  but  he 
cannot  face  in  every  direction.  Further,  his  supplies 
and  reinforcements  must  be  constantly  renewed  from 
overseas,  while  Hitler  has  everything  at  his  back  and 
the  helot  nations  serving  him. 

DEFYING  THE  LIGHTNING 

REPEATED  bombing  of  London  and  indeed  of 
.all  parts  of  England  which  have  suffered  from  the 
Nazis'  vain  attempt  to  break  us  are  merely  hardening 
the  nation's  resistance.  The  savage  destruction  of 
churches  and  hospitals  goes  on  with  little  respite.  Yet 
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it  is  impossible  to  inert  with  detfpon- 
ilenev  in  any  section  of  the  population. 
Out  losses  ate  gi  icvous,  hut  do  not  im- 
pair our  will  to  endure  to  the  end  not 
do  they  dishearten  us.  YVc  must  re- 
build, anil  strive  to  build  better.  Ai  lists 
and  architects  may  yet  be  born  to  create 
masterpieces  perchance  as  ureal  .is  those 
ol  their  predecessors.  Hut  we  could  ill 
have  spared  so  main  of  our  most  c  her- 
ished buildings  which  have  been  sacri- 
liced  to  lite  and  bomb,  and  which  it 
w  .is  possible  neither  to  hide  nor  protect. 
Among  the  latest  victims  of  Hunnish 
malice,  damaged  or  destroyed,  are  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Chelsea  Old  Church 
"I  All  Saints' i ,  i  ich  in  monuments  and 
hallowed  by  a  thousand  memories  up- 
on which  we  are  tempted  to  dwell, 
Si.  George's  Cathedral,  Southw.uk, 
Wren's  Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born,  containing  many  records  of  Eng- 
lish  celebrities,  Chelsea  Hospital  (also 
by  Wren  ,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  City  Temple  and  Guy's  Hospital. 
Important  business  premises  destroyed  or  partially  so 
include  Maple's.  Sellt idge's,  and  Christie's,  the  world- 
famed  art  s.ilc  rooms,  for  which  all  readers  ol  Tin  (  '<  >n- 
NOISSEI'R  have  a  particular  interest.  Such  is  the  result 
ofTcuton  'kultur.'  The  barbarian  will  be  remembered. 


OUR  FRONT  COVER 

THE  portrait  which  occupies  our  front  cover  this 
month  is  an  example  by  Francis  Cotes,  R.A., 
1726-1770,  in  his  most  attractive  mood.  It  represents 
the  young  Collingwood  Roddam,  seventh  son  of  Ed- 
ward Roddam  of  Roddam,  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain 
in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
Captain  Roddam  was  born  September  1 5th,  1 73 1 ,  and 
was  present  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam.  His 
brother  w  as  Admiral  Roddam  of  Roddam,  w  hose  por- 
trait was  painted  by  Lemuel  Abbott.  The  picture 
came  from  the  collection  of  Colonel  Roddam  and 
afterwards  passed  into  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hadfield, 
Bart.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Cooling,  of 
the  Cooling  Galleries,  London  and  Toronto. 


LA  VERY  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION 

THE  late  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  whose  memorial 
exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  closes  on 
May  3rd,  was  a  much-appreciated  painter.  The  list  of 
his  international  honours  occupies  several  lines  of  the 


V  AHl  II  ON  JI  LY  IB.  1910  :  BY  SIR  JOHN  LAVERY,  R.A.  :  MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS  AT  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES,  LEICESTER  SQUARE 

biographical  note  prefacing  the  catalogue.  He  died 
only  last  January  in  a  Dublin  nursing  home  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  His  Life  of  a  Painter,  a  delightful  personal 
record,  was  published  early  in  February  last  year  and 
was  reviewed  in  our  book  pages  in  the  following  May. 
His  great  success  with  the  fashionable,  elegant  and 
wealthy  section  of  the  community  did  not  spoil  him, 
nor  divert  him  from  the  untiring  prosecution  of  his  art. 
Painting  was  his  passion.  Genial  and  friendly  to  all, 
his  warm-hearted  personality  turned  from  none  who 
approached  him  and  his  patience  with  intruders  was 
proverbial.  The  astonishing  thing  about  Lavery  was 
the  way  he  could  remain  absorbed  in  his  work  and  un- 
perturbed in  the  midst  of  every  conceivable  distrac- 
tion. Cunninghame  Graham  has  said,  'The  person 
who  is  being  painted  chats  with  her  friends,  doors  close 
and  open,  a  visitor  .  .  .  screeches  down  the  telephone 
.  .  .  scents,  noise,  confusion  .  .  .  Lavery  sits  painting  on.' 
In  the  streets,  in  crowded  assemblies,  in  the  most  dis- 
turbing situations,  Lavery  worked,  calm  and  unruffled. 
This  power  of  detachment  coloured  his  entire  produc- 
tion. His  subjects  are  usually  well  staffed  with  figures, 
and  include  tennis  matches,  tea  parties,  street  proces- 
sions, regatta  and  beach  scenes,  exhibitions,  public 
ceremonies  and  the  like,  but  ceaselessly  working  he 
would  delight  in  dawn  and  twilight  solitudes.  Some  of 
the  most  delightful  of  his  smaller  works  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 

Lavery's  work  forms  a  vivid  and  veracious  com- 
mentary on  the  life  of  an  epoch,  a  period  vanished  for 
ever  but  for  these  memorable  records,  and  let  it  be 
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WAR  MEMORIES,  1935  :  BY  SIR  JOHN  LA  VERY,  R.A.  :  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 


remembered  that  he  was  in  addition  one  of  the  official 
artists  of  the  last  Great  War. 

Good  taste  and  elegance  always  characterized  his 
female  portraits,  even  if  at  times  his  eye  beguiled  him 
into  a  false  colour  note.  An  overbright  'brassy'  accent 
sometimes  strayed  into  his  colour  schemes,  which 
would  throw  them  out  of  key.  Possibly  he  was  consider- 
ing its  effect  in  the  conflict  of  a  public  exhibition. 
When  he  was  not  tempted  to  indulge  this  dangerous 
proclivity  he  showed  a  delightful  sense  of  harmony. 
His  early  sojourn  at  Tangier  had  much  influence  on 
his  art  and  marked  a  definite  stage  in  his  career.  On 
the  whole  Lavery's  life  must  have  been  as  happy  as  it 
was  successful.  He  painted  till  the  end. 


HANDS  OFF  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES! 

WE  note  with  great  concern  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Burlington  Magazine  has  given  countenance  to  a 
'demand'  which  has  been  raised  in  certain  quarters 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  Greece.  In 
the  first  flush  of  admiration  for  the  gallantry  of  the 
Greeks  in  sustaining  an  unequal  contest,  some  such 
gesture  was  no  doubt  understandable,  and  the  feelings 
which  prompted  it  do  credit  more  to  the  hearts  than  to 
the  heads  of  those  who  proposed  it.  The  question  has 
been  raised  before,  and  mercifully  was  scotched  by 
public  opinion.  It  is  a  proposition  which  we  must 
resist  with  all  our  strength.  The  article  in  the  Burling- 
ton bears  the  editorial  seal,  and  we  feel  that  it  ill  be- 


comes an  alien,  however  eminent, 
who  has  long  enjoyed  hospitality  and 
an  honoured  position  in  this  country, 
to  advocate  a  course  which  in- 
volves giving  away  what  belongs  to  the 
riation  in  which  he  has  made  his  home. 
It  may  be  that  some  people  are  under 
the  delusion  that  Lord  Elgin  'appro- 
priated' these  masterpieces  of  Greek 
sculpture.  For  their  enlightenment  we 
quote  from  the  official  Guide  to  the  De- 
partment of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  latest  edition 
bears  the  date  191 2  and  is  unfortunately 
now  out  of  print.  'Lord  Elgin  was  ap- 
pointed British  Ambassador  to  the  Porte 
in  1799.  In  1 80 1  a  Firman  was  obtained 
which  sanctioned  the  removal  of  the 
sculptures.  The  whole  collection  formed 
by  Lord  Elgin's  agents  was,  after  long 
negotiation  and  an  enquiry  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
purchased  of  Lord  Elgin  for  £35,000 
in  1816.' 

Lord  Elgin  (says  the  Guide)  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  rapid  destruction  that  was  taking 
place  in  the  sculptures  of  Athens.  The  Guide  points 
out  'that  the  Parthenon  Marbles  were  suffering  daily 
injury  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  better  care 
being  taken  of  them.' 

To  send  them  out  of  this  country  would  be  to  invite 
their  destruction.  From  Morosini  to  Mussolini  is  no  far 
cry;  and  if  any  further  proof  is  needed  that  the  marbles 
have  been  better  preserved  in  London  than  they  would 
have  been  in  Athens  we  may  point  to  the  condition  of 
the  remaining  marbles  on  the  pediments  and  other 
parts  of  the  Parthenon  to-day.  In  spite  of  what  the 
Burlington  editorial  says,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  'universal  popular  appeal'  for  their  return,  and  we 
intend  to  resist  it  tooth  and  nail.  After  this  the  Editor, 
quaintly  enough,  recognizes  the  fact  that  since  the 
Elgin  Marbles  have  been  in  London  during  the  past 
hundred  years  or  so,  'they  have  done  more  towards  a 
universal  appreciation  of  the  art  of  Classical  Greece 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.' 

What  we  have  we  will  hold ! 


A  DELAYED  'VICTORY  BOMB' 

THE  publication  towards  the  end  of  March,  at  long 
last,  by  the  Ministry  of  Information  of  The  Battle 
of  Britain,  a  record  of  the  fighting  over  this  country 
from  August  8th  till  October  31st,  1940,  provides 
another  example  of  ministerial  lethargy  and  supine- 
ness.  Why  this  extremely  important  document  was  not 
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issued  nun)  months  carlici  passes -understanding.  So 
magnificent  a  feat  as  ihr  victory  of  tlx-  Royal  Air 
Force  deserved  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  world.  The 
uim. lined  heroes  who  were  tin-  \  i«  tors  in  this  tremen- 
dous eonlliet  desei  \  ed  speedier  recognition  ;  the  public, 
kept  in  the  d.nk  lor  .ill  the  ministerial  enlightenment 
vouchsafed  it,  would  have  been  heartened  .mil  our 
enemies  correspondingly  depressed.  The  <piestion  was 
i. used  many  days  ago  by  Major-( ieneral  Sir  Francis 
Younghushaud  in  a  letter  to  the  Pi  ess  and  so  far  has 
remained  unanswered.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
we  urged  upon  the  Ministry  of  Information  through 
The  Times  and  the  Daily  I rlttitapli,  last  autumn  while 
the  battle  was  still  in  progress,  the  duty  of  informing 
the  German  people  by  leallet  of  the  losses  indicted  on 
their  iMjIuaJfe.  Many  letters  were  received  by  us,  ap- 
proving the  idea.  One  from  a  prominent  American 
business  chiel  pi  essed  us  not  to  let  the  mat  let 
rest  but  to  use  'every  possible  means  to  en- 
sure this  very  valuable  suggestion  bemg  put 
into  operation  at  once.'  Nothing  resulted. 

As  for  the  pamphlet  itself,  compiled  (but 
without  printed  acknowledgement)  by  Mr. 
Hilary  St.  George  Saunders,  it  merits  the 
highest  praise  we  cm  give  it.  So  eagerly 
was  it  snapped  up  that  in  a  few  hours  the 
fust  issue  was  exhausted.  It  has  now  been 
read  by  millions,  whose  hearts  go  out  with 
pride  and  gratitude  to  those  who  have  won 
the  most  decisive  and  most  glorious  air 
battle  in  history,  a  battle  fought  day  after 
day  over  our  very  heads;  sometimes  so  far 
off  that  we  were  unaware  of  it.  at  other 
times  close  enough  for  all  the  excitement 
we  needed.  The  day  of  greatest  glory  was 
Sunday,  September  15th,  on  which  two 
tremendous  assaults  were  beaten  off  and 
routed. 

In  the  battle  of  eighty-four  successive 
days  of  continuous  attack  the  fighter  squad- 
rons of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  though  vastly 
outnumbered,  destroyed  2,375  German  air- 
craft in  daylight  alone  and  it  is  known  that 
many  hundreds  more  never  reached  their 
bases.  The  countryside  was  littered  with 
their  wreckage.  For  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation's account  of  this  signal  victory  we 
have  had  to  wait  five  months. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE? 

WE  are  constrained  to  ask  the  question 
if  we  are  wise  to  undertake  so  many 
Quixotic  adventures.  If  w  e  indulge  in  them 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  The 


expedition  to  Greece  undertaken  by  some  of  out  imps 
ti'ilite  is  tin  latest  example  of  this  peculiarly  British 
trait.  Although  it  was  a  hopeless  <  ause  liorn  the  start, 
il  is  line  dial  the  attempted  rescue  of  t hat  heroic  but 
hapless  i  oiinti  v  was  in  pn  feet  accord  with  the  I'aiglish 
spirit.  In  any  rase,  the  disunion  of  the  Baltic  slates 
made  the-  project  futile.  Vet  not  a  single  restraining 
voice  has  been  raised,  so  1. 11  as  we  (.111  Icon,  eithei 
in  Parliament  or  Press.  No  doubt  the  defenders  of 
Olympus  will  pass  into  son^  and  history  as  the  gods 
of  modern  Greece.  Hut  may  not  this  adventure  prove 
to  be  a  second  and  more  disastrous  Dunkirk:'  It 
iiiiisI  be  remembered  thai  we  sent  a  sec  ond  expedi- 
tionary force  into  France  at  her  request,  promptly 
to  lose  some  thousands  of  our  most  highly  trained 

I  ps.   I  In-  enterprise  was  doomed  before  il  Mailed. 

It  is  no  defeatist  spirit  that  prompts  us  to  ask  if  we  can 

(Com hided  on  page  22/}) 


NORTH  TRANSEPT  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  AFTER  A  BOMB  HAD  CRASHED 
THROUGH  THE  ROOF  INTO  THE  CRYPT  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  APRIL  16TH,  1941 
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MASTERPIECES  OF  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  CLOCKS 

By  R.  W.  Symonds.  With  Eight  colour  plates  and  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  in  Monochrome  from  Private 
Collections 

(London :  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  £2  2s.  net.  Post  free  in 
U.S.A.  $9.00) 

FEW  would  dispute  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds'  claim  to 
occupy  a  leading  position  as  an  authority  in  the 
matter  of  old  English  Furniture.  Particularly  has 
he  gained  a  reputation  as  our  most  knowledgeable 
guide  to  the  work  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  his 
latest  book  he  brings  vividly  before  his  readers  the 
various  aspects  of  the  furniture-makers'  occupation 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived  and  worked. 
He  delves  deeply  into  the  written  and  printed  records 
of  the  past  and,  as  a  result  of  his  wide  researches  into 
out-of-the-way  sources,  he  has  unearthed  much  for- 
gotten knowledge  and  brought  it  to  light. 

The  illustrations  which  he  has  chosen  with  his  usual 


A  WALNUT  DINING  CHAIR  :  ONE  OF  THE  SMALLER  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS FROM  MASTERPIECES  OF  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  CLOCKS  :  COLLECTION  OF  GUY  N.  CHARRINGTON,  ESQ 


fine  taste  exemplify  the  high  standards  of  craftsman- 
ship attained  in  conditions  not  always  favourable, 
sometimes  indeed  difficult  considering  the  standard  of 
life  prevailing,  but  taken  altogether,  pay  a  high  tribute 
to  the  integrity  and  sturdy  character  of  those  engaged 
in  the  furniture  business  at  that  period. 

In  design,  in  quality  of  material  and  in  workman- 
ship, honesty,  skill  and  emulation  are  paramount,  vir- 
tues not  always  so  evident  in  later  days.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising,  as  Mr.  Symonds  reminds  us,  that  the 
furniture  of  the  two  centuries  under  review  has  become 
not  merely  a  rich  man's  hobby,  but  an  important  heri- 
tage to  all  Britons. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Symonds'  book  may  best  be  real- 
ized by  a  survey  of  its  various  chapters.  The  author 
begins  by  giving  an  account  of  chair-making,  a  special- 
ized branch  of  joinery  requiring  the  collaboration  of 
several  different  trades — turner,  frame-maker,  carver, 
upholsterer  and  so  forth.  Of  all  articles  of  furniture  the 
chair  is  the  least  stationary,  the  most  often  moved  from 
place  to  place,  and  'its  appearance  varies  from  every 
angle  that  it  is  viewed.'  It  has  innumerable  forms;  per- 
haps it  is  capable  of  more  variety  of  shape  than  any 
other  article  in  the  category  of  furniture,  despite  its 
sole  and  specific  purpose.  But  how  much  of  warmth, 
comfort  and  human  expression  there  is  in  a  well-de- 
signed chair.  It  is  indeed,  as  many  familiar  stories  testi- 
fy, haunted  by  the  human  shape.  The  many  examples 
shown  by  Mr.  Symonds  in  walnut  and  mahogany  are 
among  the  finest  of  their  type. 

The  second  chapter  enlarges  upon  'the  Quality  and 
Design  of  Mahogany  Furniture'  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  elegant  examples  of  many  kinds.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  on  a  'Royal'  cabinet  of  mahog- 
any made  by  William  Vile  to  the  order  of  George  III 
as  a  gift  to  the  young  Princess  Amelia.  This  piece  is 
illustrated  at  full  length  as  well  as  in  detail  in  order  to 
show  its  beautiful  carving  and  finely  figured  veneers.* 

The  next  chapter  deals  specifically  with  the  business 
of  the  'looking-glass  makers,'  of  whom  quite  properly 
the  greater  part  of  the  author's  information  refers  to 
those  who  produced  the  frames — designers,  carvers, 
gesso  workers,  gilders,  etc.  Sconces  and  candle-holders 
come  also  under  the  author's  consideration.  Softwoods, 
such  as  lime,  were  employed  for  florid  and  elaborate 
carving;  walnut  and  mahogany  for  objects  of  more 
architectural  design  and  flatter  relief. 

Chapter  V  breaks  fresh  ground  with  the  importation 
of  styles  from  the  East  Indies,  China  and  Japan,  a 
fashion  that  became  a  positive  craze  from  its  initiation 

*  Cf.  The  Connoisseur,  November  1930,  April  1938. 
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in  the  lair  Seventeenth  Crntury.  Although  in  his  prc- 
l.u  r  Mr.  Symonds  slates  that  hr  lias  avoided  illustrat- 
i UK  furniture  of  a  freakish  or  exotic  rharactrr,  vvc  may 
certainly  be  permitted  to  call  his  lacquered  and  jap- 
anned  cahinets  exotic  to  a  high  degree.  Mr.  Symond.s 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  splendid  lacrpier 
cahinets  which  came  into  being  through  the  demand 
l>\  the  wealths  and  has  illustrated  his  remarks  with 
colour  plates  of  examples  of  the  highest  quality  from 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Ceofhev  Hart  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Sykes,  besides  many  others  in  black  and  while.  Details 
of  the  'japanners'  trade'  or  craft  are  given  in  copious 
extracts  from  contemporary  sources. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Symonds'  hook  consists  of 
three  chapters  devoted  to  English  clocks  and  clock- 
makers  of  the  Sev  enteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Thomas  Tompion  ( 1 639-1 7 13) 
takes  a  whole  chapter  to  himself.  This  esteemed  pei- 
sonagewas  recognized  in  his  time  (and  his  fame  has  not 
diminished)  as  'a  horolo^ist  and  craftsman  of  the  high- 
est order'  and  was  accorded  the  honour  of  interment 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  'Royal'  clock  made  by  Tom- 
pion for  William  III  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  sec- 
tion in  an  excellent  colour  plate.  It  is  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sykes.  The  case  is  of  very  elegant 
proportions,  apparently  of  cross-grain  walnut  veneer 
with  richly-gilt  mountings  of  brass.  It  was  made  about 
1695-1700  and  bears  the  royal  cypher.  Illustrations  of 
many  other  clocks  by  the  English  masters  adorn  this 
and  the  last  two  chapters,  with  details  of  movements — 
tall  clocks,  table  clocks  or  bracket  clocks,  wall-clocks, 
musical  or  with  other  ingenious  devices.  A  branch  of 
the  clock-maker's  art  was  brought  into  being  by  the 
invention  of  the  mercurial  barometer.  Here  again  Mr. 
Symonds  gives  some  information  not  too  generally 
known.  This  type  of  barometer  was  perfected  in 
Charles  II 's  reign  by  the  three  scientists,  Robert 
Royle,  Robert  Hooke  and  Sir  Samuel  Moreland.  They 
were  assisted  by  clock  and  mechanical  instrument 
makers,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  Thomas 
Tompion,  Daniel  Quare  and  George  Graham,  Tom- 
pion's  nephew  and  pupil.  Of  the  makers  of  fittings  and 
furnishings  with  suitable  cases  we  have  less  informa- 
tion, nevertheless  many  of  these  are  of  great  beauty 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after.  The  examples  shown  are 
of  unusual  interest.  Many  new  facts  may  be  found  in 
this  book,  which  as  a  whole  makes  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  common  stock  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  edition  is  strictly 
limited  to  750  copies  for  Great  Britain  and  500  copies 
for  the  U.S.A.,  and  that  the  present  price  will  shortly 
be  raised.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  Messrs. 
Batsford,  who  have  produced  this  splendid  war-time 
quarto  despite  hindrances  and  restrictions.  There  is 
no  declension  whatever  in  quality  from  the  high 
standards  set  up  by  this  eminent  firm.— H.G.F. 


Ml  //OHM  I'ORTK  AIT  (li  THOMAS  TOMPION  :  A  IT  li  K  SIR 
GODFREY  KNELLKR  :  MASTERPIECES  OF  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

FURNISHING  YOUR  HOME 
By  Mrs.  C.  G.  Tomrley 
(George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.  8s.  6d.) 

HARMONY  IN  INTERIORS 
By  Vernita  Seeley 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  26s.) 

THESE  two  books — one  English  and  one  Ameri- 
can— both  about  furnishing  and  interior  decora- 
tion and  both  written  by  women  authors  represent  dia- 
metrically opposed  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  English  book — Furnishing  Your  Home — deals 
with  the  subject  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  school  that  was  born  of  the  slump  years  of  1 93 1  — 
32,  when  the  terms  efficiency  and  economy  had  a 
definite  meaning  to  many  people.  The  original 
strongholds  for  this  efficiency  and  economy  furnishing 
were  Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea. 

The  American  book — Harmony  in  Interiors — is  repre- 
sentative of  an  older  school  of  interior  decoration  and 
furnishing,  a  school  that  dates  back  prior  even  to  the 
last  war,  but  which  had  a  special  vogue  during  the 
times  of  boom  and  affluence  in  the  years  1919-29. 
It  was  rife  in  the  Park  Avenue  apartments  of  New 
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York  millionaires  and  in  the  luxury  homes  of  London's 
Mayfair. 

The  line  of  thought  of  one  school  is  complete 
anathema  to  the  exponents  of  the  other — the  prosaic- 
ness  of  Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea  and  the  artificiality 
of  Mayfair.  One  school  advanced  under  the  desire 
for  economy  and  order  and  the  other  flourished  on 
wealth  and  the  desire  for  luxury.  Both  schools 
possess  their  individual  merits  as  each  supplies  the 
wants  and  pleases  the  tastes  and  vanities  of  its 
disciples. 

The  teaching  of  Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea  is  for  a 
'planned'  house,  in  which  function  is  the  first  thought 
and  design  follows  it;  cleanliness,  no  waste,  labour 
saving,  fitted  furniture,  a  place  for  everything,  are 
other  essential  features.  During  the  five  years  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  this  new  cult  of  furnishing 
had  gone  far  beyond  its  original  boundaries  of 
Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea.  It  had  spread  throughout 
the  country  and  even  furniture  shops  had  specialized 
in  making  pieces  of  furniture  known  as  the  'unit' 
type,  which  can  be  built  up  in  various  ways  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  owner.  Mrs.  Tomrley's  book 
on  the  subject  gives  much  information  and  it,  in  fact, 
explains  the  principles  of  furnishing  in  this  modern 
manner.  She  makes  a  special  point  of  the  'planned 
room,'  whether  it  is  a  living-room,  a  dining-room,  a 
bed-sitting-room  or  a  kitchen;  every  piece  of  furniture 
loose  or  fitted  is  planned  in  the  position  in  which  it  is 
most  convenient  for  its  use.  As  an  example  of  this  room 
planning,  the  old  idea  of  having  the  dining  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  only  possible  in  the  days  when 
there  was  a  separate  dining-room,  but  in  the  present 
era  of  economy  and  small  flats  and  maisonettes,  where 
the  dining-room  and  the  living-room  are  usually  in 
one,  the  traditional  centre  position  for  the  table  is  no 
longer  feasible.  It  must  now  be  placed  on  one  side  or 
in  a  corner,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  room  can  be  free 
for  chairs  when  people  gather  around  the  chimney- 
piece.  How  to  do  this  and  still  achieve  a  balance  and  a 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  furniture  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  must  be  learnt  by  those  who  furnish  in  this 
modern  way. 

One  drawback  to  this  style  of  furnishing  is  the 
general  use  of  fitted  furniture — fitted  wardrobes,  cup- 
boards, bookcases,  tables  and  divans.  Fitted  furniture 
to  the  average  Englishman  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favour;  he  wants  his  own  furniture  and  not  furniture 
that  when  he  moves,  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  him  in 
his  new  home,  and  is  therefore  left  behind  for  the 
benefit  of  his  late  landlord.  This  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  average  English  man  and  woman  con- 
siderably curtails  the  popularity  of  this  style  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  more  or  less  confined  to-day  to  small 
houses,  flats  and  maisonettes,  and  it  is  not  a  style  that 
is  going  to  be  accepted  by  the  masses  of  the  English 


people.  Mrs.  Tomrley  in  her  Introduction  complains 
of  the  contentment  that  people  possess  for  'cheerless 
surroundings'  and  how  incapable  some  minds  appear 
to  be  'to  make  themselves  pleasing  homes.'  This  un- 
doubtedly is  so,  as  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  but 
it  is  not  their  fault,  as  they  are  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  one  of  Mrs.  Tomrley's 
compact  and  attractive  living-rooms  and  their  own 
living-room,  except  that  the  latter  with  its  muddle  and 
dirt  means  to  them  home  and  the  former  appears  un- 
comfortable in  its  bareness  of  litter  and  the  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  keeping  it  clean.  The  clothes  and 
hands  of  working  people  in  England  are  in  a  constant 
soiled  state  through  their  occupations  and  so  long  as 
these  unnecessary  conditions  remain  how  can  it  be 
expected  thaf  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  can  be 
kept  clean? 

You  cannot  order  people  to  be  clean,  but  propa- 
ganda to  make  them  conscious  of  the  well-being  of 
cleanliness  should  be  the  duty  of  the  post-war  Ministry 
of  Health,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  to  the  Nation. 
Clean  bodies,  clean  clothes,  clean  homes  and  healthy 
living  conditions,  of  sunlight,  air  and  baths  are  what 
is  wanted  for  the  masses  of  our  working  people  in  the 
large  industrial  districts.  Get  them  in  the  state  of 
mind  to  clamour  for  these  and  the  next  generation 
will  be  critical  of  the  mass-produced  furniture  which 
Mrs.  Tomrley  so  rightly  complains  about. 

To  return  to  the  decoration  of  Park  Avenue  and 
Mayfair  and  the  elegant  American  volume  Harmony 
in  Interiors,  in  which  its  author  Vernita  Seeley  has 
illustrated  and  described  this  style  as  it  exists  to-day  in 
America,  one  noticeable  feature  to  be  gathered  from 
this  book  is  how  much  better  the  American  treatment 
of  luxury  period  decoration  is  than  the  English.  In 
England  before  the  outbreak  of  war  this  type  of  de- 
coration showed  but  little  taste  or  attraction.  Unin- 
spired off-white  colour  schemes,  psuedo  antique 
furniture  and  the  steadfast  belief  that  bad  woodwork 
and  cheap  painted  rubbishy  furniture  possessed  an 
artistic  quality  when  stripped  and  wax  polished  were 
its  chief  ingredients.  The  American  rooms  as  illus- 
trated in  Mrs.  Seeley's  book  are  free  from  this 
commercial  character;  the  interiors  that  perhaps  are 
the  most  successful  are  those  based  on  Colonial  rooms 
or  in  the  farmhouse  style.  This  type  of  modern  Ameri- 
can decoration,  which  occasionally  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  Paris,  has  infinitely  improved  since  the  decade 
of  1920-30,  when  the  American  decorator  went  in  for 
exact  copying  of  the  old  styles  and  very  little  original- 
ity or  personal  taste  was  allowed  to  come  into  play. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  modern  American 
style,  as  represented  in  Mrs.  Seeley's  book,  can  be 
summed  up — a  traditional  background,  wallpaper 
often  of  a  Regency  design,  happy  and  tasteful  employ- 
ment of  floral  chintzes,  old  furniture  and  the  harmoni- 
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ous  use  of  colour.  A  number  ol'illusti  .itions  in  the  hook 
are  devoted  to  thr  contemporary  "sty  lr  of  clrcor.ition, 
which  unlikr  thr  period  decoration  just  described, 
m.\krs  no  use  of  traditional  design.  These  examples 
are  less  satisfactory,  as  the  de-sign*  in  most  cases  show 
in  >  understanding  of  the  modern  idiom  the  designers 
having  used  modern  motifs  in  a  traditional  way  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  hasic  qualities  helonging  to  the 
contemporary  style  its  particular  proportions,  its 
peculiar  sense  of  balance  and  its  homogeneous 
character.  This  book  with  its  excellent  series  of  well 
produced  plates  makes  a  very  interesting  ircord  of  a 
certain  phase  of  pre-war  decoration.  The  same  also 
applies  to  Mrs.  Tomrlcy's  book. 

What  trend  interior  decoration  and  furnishing  will 
take  in  England  and  America  alter  the  present  wai 
it  is  not  possible  to  forecast.  This  war,  like  the  war  of 
1914-18,  will  have  a  marked  effect,  more  so  in  this 
country  than  in  America.  The  destruction  here  and 
the  urgent  need  of  rebuilding  may  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  about  a  vital  contemporary  English  style  in 
architecture  and  design  generally  by  our  architects 
and  designers.  In  the  past  we  have  been  prone  to 
copying  the  failures  of  the  Continent  -let  us  now 
think  for  ourselves. — R.W.S. 


THE  ALPS 
By  R.  L.  G.  Irving 
Illustrated  from  Photographs 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  fid.  net) 

TO  those  who  arc  susceptible  to  the  fascination  of 
mountains,  and  who  that  has  once  seen  them  is 
not,  it  will  be  difficult  not  to  sur- 
render first  place  in  this  book  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pictures.  The 
giants  of  the  Alps  are  indeed  the 
reason  for  this  book.  Here  are  their 
portraits  in  all  their  sublimity, 
clothed,  if  not  in  'white  samite,'  yet 
'mystic,  wonderful'  in  virgin  snow, 
enthralling  to  look  upon.  There 
are  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  these 
pictures,  by  the  best  Swiss,  French, 
German  and  English  photographers 
of  the  day,  including  native  birds, 
and  animals  and  human  beings, 
plants  and  flowers,  villages  and 
dwellings.  Maps  of  the  entire  range 
form  the  endpapers.  But  the  moun- 
tains themselves  overtop  all. 

The  author's  text  reinforces  our 
desire  to  make  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  originals  which  he  de- 
scribes  so   knowledgeably. — E.C. 


\()HU:SSI-:  Olil.KiE:' 
(Continued  [mm  fiaxe  33 1) 

afford  these  chivalrous,  but  tort  expensive,  gestures. 
Are  they  not  a  barren  glory  in  which  the  enemy  is  the 
only  gainer,  and  is  honour  saved  when  the  cause  is 
lost.'  Is  there  a  limit  to  'Noblesse  Oblige'?  Our  adver- 
sary, well  versed  in  guile,  understands  our  mentality 
far  better  than  we  do  his  and  plays  up  to  it  accord- 
ingly, to  draw  us  in  his  toils.  Here  is  a  lesson  that  we 
never  seern  to  learn.  The  admiration  of  the  world 
attends  on  success  alone. 

Soberly,  and  without  panic,  do  we  realize  the  gravity 
of  this  question?  It  is  essential  that  we  think  and  act 
with  our  minds  concentrated  on  the  enemy's  inten- 
tions and  wait  no  longer  on  the'  turn  of  events.  His 
astute  aim  is  the  dissipation  of  our  fort  es.  The  Ger- 
mans are  not  going  to  make  the  same  mistakes  as  in 
the  last  war.  Every  eventuality  has  been  pondered  and 
prepared  for.  Hitler's  invariable  procedure  is  to  con- 
centrate on  his  victims  singly  and  destroy  them  one  by 
one.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  watched  the 
Hitler  tactics  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Turkey  is 
destined  to  be  the  next  sacrifice.  The  old  familiar 
dodges  will  be  applied,  in  the  usual  order — cajolery — ■ 
threat  force  —the  excuse  that  the  British  have  incited 
resistance;  the  accusation  of  aid  given;  military  exi- 
gency. The  Dardanelles  are  to  be  seized  and  blocked, 
and  the  thrust  to  the  Mosul  oilfields  begun.  We  may 
take  it  that  these  moves  have  been  anticipated.  The 
matter isof  theutmost  importance.  A  triple-jawed  nut- 
cracker is  being  prepared  for  us  in  the  Near  East 
apart  from  the  further  menace  of  Japan.  Meanw  hile 
the  threat  to  Gibraltar  intensifies. 


TASCHHORN  AND  DOM  FROM  EGGINERJOCH  : 
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LIVERPOOL  POTTERY  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  MARKET 

(Continued  jrom  page  2og) 

shows  a  compass  below  the  spout,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  man  swinging  the  lead  (not  mili- 
tary style)  and  a  ship  in  full  sail.  Above  the 
compass  are  the  words  'Come  Box  the  Com- 
pass,' and  below,  in  a  scroll,  a  short  history 
of  the  invention.  'Invented  by  Murphy,  a 
Dutchman,  a.d.  1226,  &c.  &c.'  (No.  v). 

One  side  of  the  jug  shows  a  picture  of  leave 
taking  and  a  verse  entitled  'Tom  Truelove 
Going  to  Sea'  (No.  vi),  and  the  other  depicts 
the  happy  return,  'Jack  Spritsail  Coming  on 
Shore'  (No.  iv).  Whether  it  is  the  same  lady 
in  each  case  is  left  to  the  imagination. 

This  particular  jug  furnishes  what  may  be  a 
new  name  in  connexion  with  Liverpool  pot- 
tery. The  signature  on  the  jug  is  difficult  to 
read,  but  Mr.  Ouin  takes  it  to  be  mollad, 
and  it  may  be  that  of  the  designer  or  the 
potter — probably  the  former. 

We  know  that  John  Sadler  was  imitated 
when  his  method  of  transfer  printing  became 
known,  and  the  signatures  of  Richard  Abbey, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Guy  Green  and  others  are 
familiar;  but  the  name  of  Mollad  has  not 
hitherto,  to  my  knowledge,  been  recorded. 

These  two  jugs  were  evidently  intended  to 
attract  the  sailor,  and  one,  the  American 
sailor  in  particular.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  ceased  in  Liverpool 
(exactly  a  century  ago),  as  any  addition  to  our 
export  trade  to  America  would  be  of  parti- 
cular value  at  the  present  time. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

THE  following  interesting  communication  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Dear  Sir, — Among  family  papers  belonging  to  Mr . 
C.  F.  Shackleton,  of  Kensington,  is  a  letter  that  throws 
a  vivid  light  on  trading  conditions  between  England, 
the  United  States  and  Russia  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar. 
As  some  of  the  details  are  useful  to  students  of  textiles 
and  costume,  Mr.  Shackleton  kindly  permits  me  to 
publish  the  relevant  passages  in  The  Connoisseur. 
Actually  the  whole  letter  is  interesting,  but,  as  it  is 
rather  long,  I  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  it  in 
extenso.  War  conditions  prevent  me  from  annotating 
the  extracts,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Shackleton 


is  unable  to  refer  to  other  papers  which  might  round 
off  the  narrative.  I  gather,  however,  that  the  Pratt 
family,  then  of  Derby,  to  which  Mr.  Shackleton  is 
related  in  the  distaff  line,  had  a  branch  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  which  explains  the  presence  of  allusions  to 
that  city. 

Addressed  to  'Mr.  Isaac  Pratt,'  the  letter  is  dated 
from  'S'  Petersburg  6/18  Feby  1805,'  and  opens  'Dear 
Isaac.  .  .  .' 

'Having  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  buy 
manchester  goods  on  as  good  terms  as  any  of  the 
importers  of  those  articles  in  this  market,  we  last  week 
forwarded  to  Mr  Baker  an  order  to  send  us  out  in  the 
spring  a  small  assortment  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
we  recommended  it  to  him  to  consult  you  in  his 
purchases  not  doubting  of  your  willingness  to  afford 
us  every  assistance  in  your  power. 

'In  the  selection  of  calicoes  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
give  you  better  information  of  the  styles  of  work  that 
are  preferred  here  than  by  observing  that  the  russian 
taste  for  those  articles  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
good  Citoyennes  of  New  Hampshire.  Something  shewy 
and  not  expensive  will  be  most  likely  to  answer  and 
therefore  of  these  kinds  you  will  send  us  the  greatest 
quantity,  but  as  I  have  remarked  to  Mr  Baker  it  is 
important  that  we  have  a  general  assortment.  In 
velveteens  you  will  do  well  to  be  governed  by  your 
purchases  for  Boston.  The  patterns  you  shewed  me  at 
[?  Buxton]  are  what  are  saleable  in  this  place — Of 
fancy  cottons  send  such  as  are  neat  but  withal  some- 
thing shewy  and  with  regard  to  the  white  cottons  I 
have  no  further  remark  to  offer.  We  refer  ourselves 
with  confidence  to  the  taste  &  judgment  of  a  great 
American  purchaser. 

'In  this  country  we  have  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  you  ever  experience  in  Boston  

T  cannot  yet  determine  positively  when  I  shall 
return  to  England  but  I  mean  if  possible  to  be  there 
before  Frank  embarks  with  his  rib  [sic]  for  Boston 
which  I  suppose  will  be  about  the  latter  end  of  July 
or  early  in  August.  .  .  . 

'We  live  here  jovially  enough  [ .  ]  In  the  winter 
there  is  as  little  to  do  as  there  used  to  be  at  number 
thirty  and  a  constant  attendance  in  the  warehouse  is 
not  required.  Tell  me  if  "matters  &  things"  in  Boston 
are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.  Is 
Church  in  his  new  house  and  on  what  terms  is  he  with 
the  Royal  family  ?  .  .  . 

'Truly  Yrs 

'JNO.' 

'If  you  can  buy  them  will  send  half  a  dozen  pieces 
say  £50 — of  light  col'd  (I  think)  silk  velvet.  Such  as  is 
used  for  [?  drab]  Coat  Collars — ' 

The  significance  of  the  allusion  to  the  'Royal 
family'  escapes  me.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say 
whether  it  was  a  jest,  made  in  something  of  the  spirit 
that  caused  a  film  of  some  years  ago  to  be  entitled 

The  Royal  Family  of  Broadway  ? 

F.  Gordon  Roe. 
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HOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

T I IOr(il!  lew  important  libraries  havr  been 
sold  by  auction  (luring  the  past  year  or  so, 
prices  have  been  remarkably  good.  It  may  br 
said  in  general  that  tbr  demand  is  strongest  lor  all 
books  of  a  scholarly  character,  whether  in  literature, 
history,  or  science.  For  instance,  an  incomplete  set  of 
the  Early  English  Ttxt  Society,  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Greg's 
library,  sold  recently  .it  Hodgson's  for  /.77,  while 
many  palaeographical  and  bibliographical  works  from 
the  same  source  realized  higher  prices  than  they  would 
have  done  before  the  outbreak  >>l  wai .  A  mat  ked  in- 
crease in  price  has  been  noticeable  in  early  printed 
books.  For  example,  a  line  copy  of  the  1497-1498 
Venice  edition  of  St.  Jerome  on  the  Ptalmt  changed 
hands  at  /  (ii  just  six  times  as  much  as  Dr.  Greg  gave 
for  it  a  few  years  ago.  The  same  tendency  also  seems 
to  be  shown  in  the  price  obtained  for  Schreiber's 
Monograph  on  Woodcut*  of  the  15th  Century,  illustrated  by 
fifty-five  original  leaves  from  incunabula,  for  which 
("28  was  paid,  though  a  copy  was  recently  listed  by  a 
London  bookseller  at  £  1 2.  As  illustrating  the  range  of 
books  in  demand,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  1 5 1 9 
edition  of  Platina's  Early  Treatise  on  Cookery,  which 
brought  £18;  and — widely  different — the  rare  edition 
of  The  Letters  of  Fletcher  Christian,  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  fame,  printed  in  1796,  which  fetched  £10. 
Modern  first  editions  have  not  been  very  much  in 
evidence,  though  £12  for  a  presentation  copy  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  Importance  of  being  Earnest  seems  to  re- 
veal a  demand  for  anything  of  special  interest,  while 
£31  for  a  first  edition  of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  in  the 
original  parts  (slightly  defective),  is  evidence  that 
there  are  still  collectors  of  the  greater  Victorians. 
Three  manuscripts  of  articles,  one  unpublished,  by  Sir 
J.  M.  Barrie,  were  sold  at  Hodgson's  on  April  10th  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross  and 
St.  John  Fund.  The  unpublished  work  (probably 
written  in  1916),  which  fetched  £13,  is  entitled  Con- 
tinuation of  Rehearsal  on  Roof  of  Wyndharns  Theatre.  It  is 
an  amusing  imaginary  conversation  with  Irene  Van- 
brugh,  'the  most  delightful  comedienne  in  England,' 
who  had  proposed  a  pantomime  to  follow  The  Admir- 
able Crichton,  the  cast  to  include  famous  actors  of  the 
day,  with  a  'chorus  of  lovely  ladies  .  .  .  ladies  of  society 
who  would  relieve  the  professional  chorus  for  muni- 
tion work.'  Thirteen  pounds  was  also  paid  for  a  hum- 
orous article  on  The  Kaiser  and  his  Dentist,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  to  James  Waters,  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
asking  for  'a  proof,  as  the  writing  is  so  bad.'  With  the 
other  manuscript,  a  tribute  to  Charles  Frohman,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mail  on  May  10th,  19 15, 


three  days  after  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  Lusitania, 
was  a  letter  to  the  Editor  :  '.  .  .  Of  course  you  see  it's 
understood  that  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  this.'  Six 
pounds  was  its  auction  valuation. 

Dining  March,  Sotheby's  had  two  very  successful 
book  sales,  made  up  from  various  sources.  The  first, 
w  hich  took  plac  e  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  that  month, 
included  several  first  editions  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  notably  an  uncut  c  opy  of  The.  Hand  of  P'.lhrl- 
berta,  2  vols.,  1876,  which  sold  for  ,(,24;  The  Return  of 
the  Native,  3  vols.,  1878,  £35;  The  Trumpet  Major,  3 
vols.,  1880,  £24;  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  2  vols., 
£20;  and  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  3  vols.,  £19  10s. 
The  Melhtork  edition,  limited  and  signed,  of  his  works, 
37  vols.,  1919-1920,  fetched  £20  10s.  A  clean  im- 
pression  of  the  second  edition  of  C.J.  Apperley's  Mem- 
oir', of  the  Life  of  the  late  'John  Mytton,  18  coloured  plates, 
1837,  realized  £12  10s.;  a  set  of  the  Works  of  Joseph 
Conrad,  20  vols.,  signed  by  the  author,  1921-1927, 
£\o;  'limited  editions'  of  The  Rubdiydt  of  Omar 
h'hayydm,  and  Joseph  Flornby's  Journal:  February- 
March,  1815,  both  from  the  Ashendene  Press,  if'»f)f>  and 
1895  respectively,  £15;  first  editions  of  Kipling's  The 
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Jungle  Book,  and  The  Second  Jungle  Book,  1894-1895, 
£10  1  os. ;  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  by  Percy 
Macquoid  and  R.  Edwards,  3  vols.,  1924-1927,  £17 
1  os. ;  and  the  Vailima  Edition  of  Stevenson's  Works,  26 
vols.,  1922-1923,  £14.  In  the  second  sale  (March  25th 
and  26th),  an  imperfect  copy  of  J.  Tallis's  London 
Street  Views,  and  Street  Directory,  88  plates,  with  most  of 
the  original  wrappers  bound  in,  made  £17;  R.  F. 
Burton's  translation  of  The  Thousand  Mights  and  a 
Might,  10  vols.,  with  Supplemental  Mights,  6  vols.,  pub- 
lished by  the  Kamashastra  Society,  Benares,  1885- 
1888,  £14  ios.;  the  Edinburgh  Edition  of  Scott's  Waver- 
ley  Movels,  48  vols.,  1 901 -1903,  £14;  a  collection  of 
first  editions  of  Works  and  Translations  of  Lord  Lytton, 
with  Life,  by  his  grandson,  106  vols.,  bound  in  half 
green  morocco,  1820-1913,  £47;  the  Nonesuch  Press 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  edited  by  Herbert 
Farjeon,  7  vols.,  1929-1930,  £15;  the  Kelmscott  Press 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Chaucer,  1896,  bound  in  white 
blind-stamped  pigskin  at  the  Doves  Bindery  in  1899, 
£128;  William  Morris's  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  from  the 
same  Press,  1898,  £15;  the  Doves  Press  English  Bible, 
edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  5  vols.,  1903-1905,  £40; 
a  first  edition  of  The  ^oology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S. 
Beagle  .  .  .  during  the  years  1832  to  1836,  by  Charles  Dar- 
win and  others,  5  vols,  in  2,  1 840-1 843,  £28;  the  1780 
Madrid  edition  of  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  4  vols., 
£11;  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Castellana,  6  vols.,  Madrid, 


BELOW,  A  FINE  ADAM  MARQUETRY  COMMODE.  ABOVE,  A  PAIR  OF  DERBYSHIRE 
SPAR  CANDELABRA  BY  MATTHEW  BOULTON:  EARL  TEMPLE  COLLN.  :  SOTHEBY'S 


1 726-1 739,  £16  1  os. ;  the  Ashendene  Press  edition  of 
Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  translated  by  T.  Shelton, 
2  vols.,  1928,  £22;  a  fifteenth-century  French  illumin- 
ated manuscript  Book  of  Hours:  Use  of  Paris,  199  leaves 
with  ten  large  miniatures,  £56;  a  first  edition  of  John 
Blagrave's  The  Mathematical  Jewel,  1585,  £27;  the 
dedication  copy  to  the  Comtesse  de  Rochecouart  of 
Journees  Physiques,  by  C.  de  Villers,  2  vols.,  1761, 
bound  in  contemporary  red  morocco  gilt,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Comtesse  on  the  sides,  £23;  Enchiridion 
Preclare  Ecclesie  Sarisburiensis,  on  vellum,  1533  (Lady 
Carnaby's  Prayer  Book),  bound  in  contemporary 
purple  velvet,  with  chased  silver-gilt  corner-pieces 
and  Tudor  Rose  in  medallions  in  the  centre  of  each 
cover,  £40;  a  fifteenth-century  Flemish,  illuminated 
manuscript  Hours  of  the  Virgin  with  Calendar,  1 60  leaves, 
with  four  full-page  miniatures,  £54;  a  presentation 
copy  from  J.  A.  Symonds  to  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley  of 
a  first  edition,  in  original  boards,  of  Keats's  Endymion, 
18 1 8,  inscribed  by  Symonds  'A.  C.  Bradley,  Clifton, 
June  1874,  12.30  a.m.,  inter pocula,  J. A. S.,'  £72;  John 
Speed's  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine,  68 
double-page  county  maps,  and  28  double-page  maps 
of  foreign  countries,  1676,  £37;  twenty-two  playing 
cards  from  a  pack  made  by  the  card-maker  Hans 
Hauck,  of  Frankfort,  one  dated  1553,  and  six  other 
court  cards,  mounted  on  four  folio  sheets,  £2 1 ;  a  series 
of  twenty-one  leaves  on  vellum  from  a  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  Antiphonary,  each  with  an 
historiated  initial  in  gold  and  colours,  £56 ; 
a  first  edition  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner's  The 
Origin  of  the  Vaccine  Innoculation,  in  original 
blue  paper  wrapper,  1801,  £29;  a  Fourth 
Folio  Shakespeare,  1685,  several  leaves  torn 
and  mended,  £74;  the  dedication  copy  to 
James  I  with  the  Royal  Arms  on  the  sides 
of  the  binding  of  John  Speed's  History  of 
Great  Britaine,  1623,  £18;  and  St.  Jerome's 
Lives  of  the  Fathers  (lacks  the  title-page),  from 
the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1495,  £90. 
This  sale  also  included  a  few  autograph  let- 
ters and  manuscript  documents,  notably  the 
manuscript  oath  signed  'Edward  Jenner, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc'  (the  discoverer  of  vac- 
cination), upon  his  appointment  as  Physi- 
cian Extraordinary  to  George  IV,  dated 
'Gloucester,  26th  Mar.,  182 1,'  which  sold 
for  £12;  a  series  of  twenty-six  letters  (1773— 
1 790),  from  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  to  Joseph 
Benson,  Master  of  Wesley's  School  at  Kings- 
wood,  Bath,  and  Editor  of  his  Works,  throw- 
ing much  light  on  Wesley's  character  and 
methods  ('God  has  made  Practical  Divinity 
necessary,  and  the  Devil,  Controversial'  he 
says  in  the  earliest),  received  a  final  bid  of 
£58 ;  a  three-page  document  signed  by  Ben- 
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jamin  Franklin  'Passv,  August  I), 
1783,'  relating  to  thcsci  vices  of  Col. 
dn  Bouchct  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, with  an  autograph  certificate 
of  Franklin's  signature,  'Nov.  t, 
1H08,'  by John  Armstrong,  Minister 
to  France,  £16;  and  a  series  of  six- 
teen letters  from  William  Pitt  ( 1  779 
1792),  to  the  Karl  of  Westmorland, 
Dr.  Seott,  and  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess;  also 
the  last  prescription  By  Pitt's  doc- 
tor, written  January  jist,  1806,  two 
days  Before  his  death,  X1"- 


11  RNl  I  I  RK,  PORCKKAIN 
AND    ART    OB  J  K  CIS 


Till',  most  important  sale  in  this 
section  was  that  of thecollection 
of  Chinese  works  of  art,  formed  By 
the  late  Mr.  H.  K.  Burnet,  of  Bradford,  which  took 
place  at  Sotheby's  on  April  2nd  4th,  when  the  405  lots 
catalogued  Brought  a  total  of  £6,131  13s.  From  this 
collection.  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  Director  of  the  Barber 
Institute  of  Birmingham  University,  made  two  inter- 
esting purchases.  One,  an  early  Chou  Dynasty  finely 
patinated  Bronze  wine  vessel  (kit),  of  Beaker  shape, 
the  BulB  and  high  conical  foot  with  a  close  design  of 
thunder  fret,  and  a  douhle  Band  of  studs  in  relief,  the 
trumpet  mouth  with  superb  silvery  patina  ornament- 
ed with  red  splashes,  cost  £230 — this  was  exhiBited 
at  the  Chinese  Exhibition,  Burlington  House,  1935 
(catalogue  No.  184).  The  second  piece,  another  bronze 
Am,  but  of  the  Shang  Yin  Dynasty,  also  brought  £230. 
The  trumpet  mouth,  ribbed  knop  and  conical  hollow 
foot  of  this  vessel  are  decorated  with  stiff  leaves  on  the 
neck,  ogre  masks  and  archaic  fret  on  a  small  thunder 
fret  ground  divided  by  notched  ridges,  malachite 
green  incrustation,  on  silver  ground;  the  interior  with 
similar  'warty'  patina,  and  the  underside  of  the  foot 
with  traces  of  archaic  characters.  Other  bronzes  in- 
cluded a  gourd-shaped  vessel,  the  bird-headed  cover 
with  hinged  upper  mandible  attached  by  a  chain  to 
a  snake-shaped  handle,  the  whole  covered  with  a 
smooth  green  patina,  of  the  Warring  States  period, 
which  fetched  £110;  a  fine  clapperless  bell,  of  the 
same  period,  from  Chin-T'sun,  Honan,  illustrated  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  April  (p.  137),  £125;  the  Wu 
Ta  Cheng  collection  of  fifteen  tallies  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  and  later,  £190;  a  Chou  Dynasty  mask  and 
ring,  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Lacquered  Beans,  reproduced 
in  our  April  number  (p.  135),  £115;  a  tripod  ting, 
with  two  plain  hoop  handles  surmounting  the  rim,  of 
the  Shang- Yin  Dynasty,  excavated  at  An-Yang, 
Honan,  £105;  a  small  ting  and  cover,  with  double 
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loop  handles  at  the  sides,  the  cover  with  three  rings,  of 
the  Warring  States  period,  from  Hui-Hsicn,  Honan, 
£155;  a  Shang-Yin  Dynasty  tripod  chiieh,  with  pro- 
truding lip  spout,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  canopied 
finials,  the  single  loop-handle  with  an  ox  mask,  under 
which  is  the  character  'I,'  from  An-Yang,  Honan, 
£120;  a  small  Chou  Dynasty  chih,  of  baluster  shape, 
with  expanding  neck,  supported  on  a  high  conical 
foot,  £100;  a  finely  patinated  square  yu,  with  cover 
and  rope-twisted  swing  handle,  probably  early  Chou 
Dynasty,  £165;  and  a  boldly-cast  small  chih,  flattened, 
of  baluster  form,  supported  on  an  oval  foot,  the  body 
decorated  in  relief  with  t'ao  Cieh  masks,  of  the  Shang- 
Yin  Dynasty,  from  An-Yang,  Honan,  £115.  Among 
the  early  Chinese  pottery  and  stoneware  pieces  was 
a  set  of  six  T'ang  Dynasty  figures  of  lady  musicians, 
each  depicted  playing  a  different  instrument  in  squat- 
ting position,  in  flowing  robes  and  high-coiled  head- 
dresses, which  made  £58.  A  Sung  Dynasty  chun  yao 
plate,  with  everted  rim  covered  with  a  crazed  lavender 
glaze  turning  brown  at  the  rim,  brought  £50;  a 
celadon  vase,  with  globular  body  and  cylindrical  neck, 
covered  in  an  attractive  blue-green  glaze,  of  the  same 
dynasty,  £33 ;  and  a  rare  Sung  small  jar,  of  oviform 
shape,  decorated  with  brownish-black  and  white 
hatching,  the  interior  with  a  warm  brown  glaze,  £25. 
The  more  notable  of  the  jade  carvings  included  a 
magnificent  dark-brown  ts'ung,  in  the  form  of  a  square 
prism,  enclosing  a  hollow  cylinder,  carved  with  strap- 
pings, grain  marks  and  grooves  for  silk,  and  enriched 
with  green  and  red  mottling,  of  the  Chou  Dynasty, 
illustrated  in  Chinese  Jade,  by  Frank  Davis  (pi.  i), 
which  changed  hands  at  £125;  a  pendant,  in  the 
form  of  a  monster  supported  on  six  toothed  legs  and 
with  a  tusk  motif  below  the  tail,  the  ivory  tint  profuse- 
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ly  covered  with  red  pigment,  and  pierced  for  suspen- 
sion at  both  ends,  of  the  Shang-Yin  Dynasty,  £38 ;  a 
goat's-head  mask,  in  grey-green  with  cream  tints, 
pierced  in  the  centre  and  carved  in  double  line  with  a 
grotesque  mask  and  scrolling  motifs,  probably  of  the 
Chou  Dynasty,  £58;  a  pendant,  in  the  form  of  a 
pheasant  with  the  crested  head  turned  to  its  right,  in 
almost  translucent  grey-green  with  brown  markings, 
from  An-Yang,  Honan,  £22;  a  Han  Dynasty  hare 
amulet,  of  dark-green  tint,  £24;  a  pair  of  very  fine 
duck  pendants,  the  plumage  incised  and  with  traces 
of  red  pigment  on  a  white  petrified  jade  ground,  per- 
haps symbolic  of  conjugal  felicity,  Chou  Dynasty,  £56; 
and  a  girdle  pendant,  carved  on  both  sides  in  low  re- 
lief on  a  green-brown  ground  with  an  interlaced  key 
pattern,  of  the  Warring  States  period,  £58. 

In  Robinson  and  Foster's  sale  of  the  contents  of  31, 
Princes  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  March  24th, 
an  early  Italian  school  representation  of  Christ  and  His 
Disciples  realized  £152  5s.;  while  in  their  King  Street 
Rooms,  on  April  9th  and  10th,  £50  8s.  was  given  for 
a  mahogany  kneehole  writing  table,  fitted  with  twelve 
drawers;  and  £52  10s.  for  an  antique  oak  dresser, 
fitted  with  four  drawers,  on  baluster  supports. 

SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  COINS 

SOME  good  prices  were  recorded  at  Dowell's  (Edin- 
burgh) on  April  4th,  when  silver,  belonging  to 
the  late  Dame  Sarah  E.  S.  Mair  and  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas  Currie  came  under  the  hammer.  Two  oval 
trencher  salt  cellars,  1732  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched 
77s.  6d.  per  oz. ;  an  oval  helmet-shaped  sugar  basin, 
with  bow  handle,  1786  (4  oz.  10  dwt.),  30s.;  an  oval 
tea  caddy,  chased  with  festoons,  1786  (10  oz.),  31s. ;  a 
helmet-shaped  cream  ewer,  with  scroll  handle,  plain 
threaded  band,  by  John  Main,  Edinburgh,  1732  (6oz.), 
70s. ;  two  circular  salt  cellars,  each  on  three  hoof  feet, 
with  gadroon  borders,  1763  (4  oz.),  28s.;  an  oval 
mustard  pot,  with  gilt  interior,  on  plain  circular  base^ 
by  W.  and  P.  Cunningham,  Edinburgh,  circa  1797  (4  oz. 

10  dwt.),  28s.;  a  plain  helmet-shaped  cream  ewer,  on 
square  base,  1785  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  25s.;  a  double- 
handled  vase-shaped  sugar  basin  and  cover,  on  square 
base,  1778  (6  oz.  10  dwt.),  23s.;  and  four  oblong 
entree  dishes  and  covers,  with  four  double-handled 
hot-water  stands,  each  supported  on  four  claw  feet,  no 
maker's  name  or  date  given,  sold  'all  at'  for  £115. 
Maker's  marks  are  not  given  for  the  pieces  bearing  the 
London  hall-mark  dates. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  April  2nd,  a  George 

11  ball-shaped  tea-pot  (8  oz.  10  dwt.)  made  118s.  per 
oz.;  a  George  II  circular  waiter,  on  collet  feet  (28  oz. 
10  dwt.),  26s. ;  and  twelve  early  rat-tail  spoons  (11  oz. 
10  dwt.),  40s. 


The  jewel  sale  at  Christie's,  on  April  4th,  included  a 
necklace  of  forty-nine  graduated  diamonds  in  separ- 
ate collets  with  diamond  single-stone  snap,  with  a 
diamond  two-stone  loop  supporting  a  diamond  cluster 
pendant  mounted  with  a  single  centre  stone  in  a  bor- 
der of  nine  smaller  diamonds.  This  changed  hands  at 
£1,600;  while  £1,000  was  given  for  a  diamond  flex- 
ible collarette,  the  three  hinged  centre  panels,  of 
tapered  oblong  outline,  are  closely  set  with  fine 
graduated  diamonds.  The  collarette  is  completed  on 
either  side  by  two  similar  panels,  connected  by  open 
trellis-pattern  links,  mounted  with  sapphires  in  rose- 
diamond  borders. 

On  March  28th,  Sotheby's  concluded  a  two-day 
sale  of  coins  and  medals,  sold  for  the  -benefit  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Fund, 
for  a  total  of  £2,433.  The  top  price,  £53,  was  paid  for 
an  extremely  rare  gold  coin  of  Septimius  Severus,  with 
Julia  Domna,  Caracalla  and  Geta;  a  Charles  II 
5-guinea  piece  made  £30  10s.;  one  of  James  II,  £20; 
one  of  William  and  Mary,  £21  10s.;  and  one  of 
George  II,  £23.  An  1887  Jubilee  £5  piece  fetched 
£15  1  os.;  a  set  of  eleven  of  the  1887  Jubilee  coins, 
from  £5  to  3d.,  £26  1  os. ;  a  set  (13)  of  Edward  VII 
Coronation  coins,  from  £5  to  the  Maundy  penny,  £26 
1  os. ;  and  a  George  VI  set  of  1937  specimen  £5  and 
£2  pieces,  a  sovereign,  and  a  half-sovereign,  in  Mint 
case,  £26.  A  Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee  Medal,  1897, 
brought  £28;  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  presented  to  Professor  J.  W.  Gre- 
gory in  1919,  realized  £37;  the  Moxon  medal  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  awarded  to  Dr.  F.  P. 
Weber,  1930,  £47  10s.  and  the  Episcopal  Cross  and 
ring  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Chester,  £34  10s. 


A  SET  OF  THREE  CASTERS  BY  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE  :  SOTHEBY'S 
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make  this  volume  absolutely  inilispensahle  to  all  earnest 
students  of  the  period  covered,  and  it  is  doiihlful  if  it 
will  ever  he  superseded.     It  is  a  classic.' 
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23rd  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 
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LUNCHEON 
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Rare  George  III  Tea  and  Coffee  Service.    London,  1800  1801. 
Maker,  John  Eames. 
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students  of  the  period  covered,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  ever  be  superseded.    It  is  a  classic' 

—The  Editor  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR. 
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CHRISTIE'S  AUCTION  ROOM  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY  :  FROM  THE  AQUATINT  IN 
COLOURS  AFTER  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON  :  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S  HISTORIC  ROOMS  IN  KING 
STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  WERE  GUTTED  BY  FIRE  FROM  ENEMY  INCENDIARY  BOMBS  ON  APRIL  17TH 
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BRITISH     ARMORIAL  BOOK 

STAMPS 

By  CYKIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


.ind  Mr.  (  Dements'  interest  was  primarily  one 
of  association.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  bequest,  each  volume  with  its  coal  of 
arms,  crest  or  device,  shows  him  to  have  been 
thoroughly  an  fail  with  his  subject  and  dis- 
(  i  iminating  in  his  purchases.  I  fe  has  gathered 
together  some  eleven  hundred  volumes — a 
Collection  more  numerous  and  varied  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  those  who 
know  the  one  textbook  in  English  on  the 
subject.* 

Armorial  and  Other  personal  book  stamps, 
though  often  exceedingly  decorative,  lending 
distinction  to  a  binding,  arc  primarily  in- 

*  Cyril  l);ivcii|xiii,  English  Heraldic  Hook  Stnmfn,  ifjorj. 


No.  I.  Ql'EEN  ELIZABETH'S  PERSONAL  BOOK  BADGE  SEEN  I  >N  A 
COPY  OF  HIEKOSYMVS,  M — I' I  DAE  CREMONESSIS,  DATED  IfioS 


SOME,  there  are  who  collect  books  for 
the  sake  of  their  contents;  others  do  so 
as  examples  of  typography,  while  to  yet 
others  their  chief  interest  is  the  bindings.  It 
was  to  the  last  category  that  the  late  Henry  J. 
B.  Clements  belonged,  and  his  recent  bequest 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  of  his  col- 
lection of  British  heraldic  book  bindings 
shows  him  to  have  specialized  in  a  field  where 
few  have  ventured. 

Any  book  has  for  the  collector  an  added 
interest  if  it  bears  evidence  of  having  be- 
longed to  some  famous  bibliophile  or  library, 


No.  II.— CROMWELL'S  BOOK  STAMP  :  MS.  MUSIC  BY  JOHN  HINGSTON 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


No.  III. — APOIXONIUS,  A — DE  SYNTAXI,  1590  :  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  No.  IV. — BINDING  REPUTED  TO  HAVE  BELONGED  TO  MARY, 
OE  HENRY  FREDERICK,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  SON  OF  JAMES  I         QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :  EPITOME  /)('  THRESOR  DES  ANTIQUITEZ,  1553 


tended  to  indicate  owner- 
ship. It  is  this  which  makes  a 
collection  of  armorial  bind- 
ings so  fascinating.  The  hu- 
man touch  is  brought  to  the 
fore  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual book  stamp.  Their 
history  is  the  history  of  great 
book  collectors. 

Although  the  Westminster 
Abbey  Library  has  a  book 
bearing  the  royal  arms  as- 
cribed to  Henry  VII,  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  that  armorial  devices 
on  book  bindings  assumed 
definite  importance.  At  that 
period  large  'blind'  panel 
stamps  with  the  royal  arms, 
as  well  as  roll  stamps  with 
the  Tudor  rose  and  portcul- 


No.  V. — 'REGENT  MURRAY'S'  COPY  OF  HOMER 


lis  were  not  infrequent.  But 
these  were  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, ornamental.  At  least 
they  have  no  certain  refer- 
ence to  royal  ownership. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  heraldic 
book  stamp  became  a  vogue; 
and  its  sudden  popularity 
suggests  it  to  have  been  an 
imported  fashion.  We  should 
probably  look  to  France  in 
search  of  its  origin,  since 
Louis  XII,  his  wife  Anne  de 
Bretagne,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai  and  the  Bishop  of 
Nevers  all  used  book  stamps 
and  none  is  later  than  1515. 
The  practice  may  have  come 
to  England  with  Thomas 
Berthelet,  who  introduced 
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HK  I  I  ISII  \K\I<  >l<l  \l,  IK  )(  >k  STAMPS 


M.  \|  WOOK  OF  COMMON  PJMVCJL  CA.  IS80,  WITH  ARMoRIAl.  STAMI' 
H>K\II  Kl  \   BELONGING  ID  ROBERT  Dl'DLEY.  KARL  OF  LEICESTER 

gold  tooling  into  this  country  and  was  ap- 
pointed King's  Printer  in  1520. 

A  number  of  book  stamps  were  used  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  three  of  the  most  rare 
are  represented  in  the  collection.  One,  a 
neat,  inch-high  stamp  of  the  royal  arms  (on 
a  Plantin  edition  of  Catullus),  is  very  rare. 
Another  is  her  Tudor-rose  badge.  But  the 
most  interesting  is  shown  on  the  little  bind- 
ing in  No.  i.  This  was  Anne  Boleyn's  device, 
and  was  adopted  by  Elizabeth  as  her  private 
book  badge.  Except  on  volumes  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Windsor  Castle  and  the 
British  Museum  libraries,  it  is  seldom  met 
w  ith.  The  present  volume  is,  however,  dated 
1605,  so  cannot  actually  be  associated  with 
her,  except  by  the  rare  stamp. 


Although  Mr.  Clements  gave  110  prefer- 
ence l«»  royal  bindings,  books  from  many 
royal  libraries  arc  included.  Besides  those  of 
Elizabeth  we  shall  find  the  stamps  of  James 
I,  James  II  ;is  Duke  of  York,  Charles  I  and 
II  and  the  rare  sliiiup  of  Olivet  Cromwell 
(No.  ii).  The  las!  occurs  on  two  manuscript 
books  of  music  by  John  Hingston,  tutor  to 
the  Protector's  children.  Of  the  later  sover- 
eigns there  are  Ccorge  I  as  Elector  of  Han- 
over, the  set oiid  ;ind  third Georges  ;is  Princes 
(the  royal  coat  with  label  for  difference)  and 
George  I V  as  Sovereign  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle. 

A  memorable  book  stamp  in  this  c  ategory 
is  that  shown  in  No.  iii.  This  extremely  rare 


No.  VII.— GROLIERF.SQl'F.  BINDING,  WITH  ARMS  OF  THOMAS  WOTTON,  1543 
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No.  VIII.— BOOK  STAMP  WITH  ARMS  OF  GILBERT  TALBOT, 7TH  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY,  1588 


stamp  is  of  Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  shows  the  shield  of  his  father  James  with 
label.  Prince  Henry,  who  died  at  eighteen, 
purchased  many  books  of  his  tutor,  Lord 
Lumley,  and  most  of  his  books  went  eventu- 
ally to  the  British  Museum  with  the  royal 
library  of  George  II. 

To  these  royal  book  stamps  we  may  add  a 
large  vellum  binding  with  the  arms  of  James 
VI  of  Scotland  and  the  volume  illustrated  in 
No.  iv.  This  is  a  copy  of  J.  de  Strada's  Epitome 
du  thresor  des  antiquitez,  1553,  reputed  to  have 


belonged  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  Authenticated  Mary 
bindings  are  so  rare  that  it 
seems  but  natural  caution  to 
query  this.  Mr.  Clements 
certainly  believed  it  to  be 
authentic,  as  did  the  well- 
known  bookseller  from  whom 
he  obtained  it  and,  granting 
it  to  be  genuine,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceptional rarity.  On  a  field 
lozengy  of  M's  are  the  royal 
arms  of  Scotland.  Crowned 
M's  occupy  the  corners. 

Since  this  work  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  inventory  taken 
in  1569  for  the  'Regent  Mur- 
ray,' it  may  be  that  Mary  had 
given  it  away  prior  to  her 
downfall — to  Elizabeth  Stew- 
art. James  Stewart  Earl  of 
Moray  was  natural  son  of 
James  V  and  Mary's  half- 
brother.  His  elder  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  thus  a  close 
relation.  Examination  of  our 
binding  shows  the  contem- 
porary signature  'Elizabeth 
Stewart'  scratched  between 
the  double  fillets  at  the  head 
of  the  cover.  On  the  title  page 
is  a  later  autograph  'lohn 
sstewartt.' 

The  Clements  collection 
has  also  a  Homer  (Basle, 
1 541),  from  the  library  of 
Regent  Murray  himself,  bear- 
ing the  Scottish  arms,  as 
above,  and  his  initials  J.S. 
with  his  motto  (No.  v) .  Few  books  are  known 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  this 
historic  character. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  fertile  of  great 
men,  many  of  whom  formed  important  libra- 
ries. In  the  forefront  were  men  like  Dudley 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Cecil  Lord  Burghley  and 
Thomas  Wotton.  Little  is  known  of  the  library 
of  Dudley,  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  but  many 
handsomely  bound  volumes,  bearing  his  de- 
vice— a  bear  chained  grasping  a  ragged  staff 
with  the  initials  R.D. — are  comparable  with 
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thai  on  .1  Vi  rgil  .!w^/»- 
cae  fii.\toriuf,  i in 
iliis  bequest.  ()nl\  .1 
few  books  bearing  Ins 
anus  arc  known,  and 
the  one  show  n  in  No. 
\  1  is  therefore  the  m<  KC 
important. 

The  st. imps  of  Lord 
Burghley  are  invaii- 
abl\  line  and  there  is 
.it  least  one  example 
here.  A  'Burghley 

Binding1  of  doubtful 

authentieity  is  also  in- 
duded.  Of  greater  in- 
terest  are  two  books 
from  the  library  of  the 
famous  Thomas  Wot- 


N...  IX.  A  H<>OK  OF  COMMOS  VHAVkK.  IfllH  BIARING  THH 
CANTING  I  RUST  OF  FRANCIS  BACON  :  A  BOAR  WT  TH  ACRliSCEN  T 


ton  ('The  English 
Grolicr').  One,  a 
simple  calf  binding, 
has  ;i  wreathed  <  oat  of 
■  it  111s;  1  he  other  (No. 
vii;  has  the  original 
sides  skilfully  inlaid  by 
Mansell.  In  the  centre 
arc  the  Woiion  arms 
in  silver. 

Another  notable 

Elizabethan  library 

represented  is  that  of 
Sir  William  Pic  kering 
(rubbing  ii).  Bindings 
with  the  arms  of  this 
col  lector  are  very  val  li- 
able. He  directed  that 
his  books  should  at  his 
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death  pass  to  whoever  married  his  illegitimate  daughter. 
So  they  passed  to  Sir  Edward  Wotton. 

Among  the  famous  ecclesiastics  of  this  age,  whose  book 
stamps  are  represented,  first  place  should  perhaps  be  given 
to  Archbishop  Parker.  Strype  calls  him  'a  mighty  collector 
of  books'  and  Lavater's  Of  Ghostes  and  Spirites  Walking  by 
Nyght,  1572,  in  the  collection,  is  the  volume  bearing  his 
inns.  Other  notable  churchmen  whose  arms  are  repre- 
sented are  Archbishop  Ussher  of  Armagh;  John  Whitgift, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Archbishop  Laud  and  William 
Stewart,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (d.  1545).  This  is  probably 
the  earliest  book  stamp  in  the  collection  and  is  the  only 


No.  XII.— BOOK  OF  COMMOX  PRAYER,  1776  :  WITH  CHINOISERIE  DESIGN  AND  BOOK 
STAMP  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  PHILIP  STANHOPE,  FIFTH  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD 


Rubbing  /.—ARMS  OF  FELL,  DR.  JOHN,  DEAN  OF 
CHKISTCHl'KCH  :  LATER  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD 


example  known  (rubbing  iii). 

Among  the  many  other  inter- 
esting book  stamps  are  the  fol- 
lowing. The  many  quartered 
shield  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  7th  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  is  a  splendid  six- 
teenth-century stamp  (No.  viii). 
The  famous  canting  crest  of 
Francis  Bacon — a  boar  with 
crescent  for  difference  on  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  1618  (No.  ix). 
A  small  vellum-bound  volume 
(No.  x)  from  the  library  of  Lucy, 


Rubbing  II.  BINDING  STAMP  SHOWING  THE 
ARMS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  PICKERING  (DIED  1575) 
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wife  of  the  jrd  Earl  <>l  Bedford.  The  fret  in 
tin*  i  01  iicis  is  her  device  in  the  centre  is  the 
ticsi  of  the  Earl.  Somewhal  litter  is  a  lincly 
designed  drculai  si. imp  of  Charles  Stuart, 
Duke  of  I  leanON  d.  i  <  >  7  ) .  Of  the  Eighteenth 
( lent  111  \  is  ,i  rich  little  volume  from  the  famous 
I  (Mint. tine  collection  carrying  the  Fountaine 
*  rest  .111  elephant  No.  \i  >.  The  hook  is  dedi- 
cated ii>,  .iihI  w.is  prohahly  hound  for,  Queen 
(  .online,  to  w  hoin  Sir  Andrew  Kountainc  was 
Vicc-(  lhamherlaiu. 

Hoi. uc  Walpolc  is  another  famous  man 
w  hose  hook  st.uup  is  here;  and  the  Rev.  C  M. 
Gncherode    4,  17001,  to  whom  the  British 


Ru.'lm;  111     Nil  I  I  AM  Ml  WARE  HISlIOl'  ol   ABERDEEN  ID.  IS4S| 

Museum  was  indebted  for  some  of  its  most 
treasured  books.  Two  of  the  five  known  stamps 
are  included.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
binding  of  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (No.  xii), 
with  a  splendid  chinoiserie  design  and  the 
arms  of  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

With  more  than  a  thousand  book  stamps  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  select.  But  a  few- 
curiosities  may  be  recorded  in  conclusion. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  most  imposing 
book  stamp  of  the  Elizabethan  age — the  arms 
of  Robert  Sidney,  with  sixteen  quarterings 
and  his  w  ife's  escutcheon  of  pretence.  For  size 


Riibhim;  IV.    SIK  EDWARD  I  >).  KIN<>  ON  AN  ORDINARY  Ol-   A  l<  Ms 

and  impiessiveness  this  is  eclipsed  by  the 
seventeenth-century  stamp  of  Sir  Edward 
Dering  (rubbing  iv).  Supported  by  a  spread 
wyvcrn  the  shield  has  again  sixteen  quarter- 
ings and  shield  of  Baronetcy.  It  occurs  on  a 
manuscript  Ordinary  of  Arms  said  to  be  his  own 
work,  circa  1630.  A  copy  of  The  Restitution  of 
Decayed  Intelligence,  1634,  bears  the  monogram 
of  Evelyn  the  diarist.  A  Tasso,  1624,  has  the 
arms  of  John  Bill,  son  of  a  husbandman  who 
became  King's  Printer  and  lived  at  Ken 
Wood,  Hampstead.  Of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury also  is  the  delightful  Urchin  (rubbing 


ffuMmi;  V.  SIR  THOMAS  PRESTW  IC  K  OK  HOI.M  (LANCASHIRE  i 
CR.  BART.  1644  :  O.V  THE  TREASCRE  OF  ANCIEST  &  MOItERS  TIM h  S 


{Concluded  on  page  272) 
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CAVEAT  EMPTOR  !  PORTRAITS  OF 

DON  CARLOS 

By  FRANCIS    M.  KELLY 

tain  highly  respected  'authorities'  is 
to  be  found  in  the  iconography  of  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II  of  Spain. 
Around  the  mystery  which  enshrouds 
the  death  of  this  ill-starred  and  ill-con  - 
ditioned  youth  certain  writers  have 
built  up  the  absurd  myth  of  a  perse- 
cuted hero  of  romance.  Not  less  void 
of  foundation  is  the  identification  with 
his  graceless  figure  of  a  variety  of  more 
or  less  contemporary  portraits.  Sev- 
eral art-critics  of  established  position 
have  written  in  some  detail  on  this 
subject.  It  is  the  more  disconcerting 
to  realize,  on  checking  their  evidence 
at  first  hand,  that  they  have  often 
been  strangely  remiss  in  verifying 
their  references  at  the  source.  In  fact 
it  is  at  times  obvious  that  they  are 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  very  pic- 
tures on  which  their  argument  is 
based,  as  will  presently  appear.  Let 
me  at  once  make  it  clear  that  I 
exempt  from  such  imputations  the 
honoured  names  of  Karl  Justi,  Hein- 
rich  Zimmermann  and  Aureliano  de 
Beruete  y  Moret. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  de  VHis- 
toire  de  V  Art  Frangais  for  the  year  1 9 1 1 , 
pp.  361-435,  the  well-known  writer 
on  Art,  M.  Gaston  Briere,  writes  (p. 
375) — '(28) — Don  Carlos,  infante  of  Spain. 
By  Antonio  Moro.  Replica  of  the  portrait 
by  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello  in  Prado  Museum, 
Madrid  [No.  ij.  Cf.  Mme  Roblot  Delondre: 
Argote  de  Molina  et  les  tableaux  du  Pardo,  in  Revue 
Archeologique,  191  o.'  On  referring  to  the  article 
mentioned  (Revue  Archeologique,  4  Ser.  Vol. 
XVI,  July-Dec.  19 10,  pp.  52-70)  we  read  on 
p.  67:  '[Don  Carlos]  24.  Prado  No.  1032.  Cf. 
Justi :  Bildnisse  desDon  Carlos  (Miscellaneen,  Vol. 
II,  p.  37).  The  Versailles  Museum  has  a  re- 
plica of  this,  wrongly  attributed  to  [Antho- 


No.  I. — DON  CARLOS,  SON  OF  PHILIP  II  OF  SPAIN  :  PAINTED 
BY  ALONSO  SANCHEZ  COELLO  :  THE  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF 


ABOUT  1557 
THE  PRADO 


F 


">ROM  time  to  time  (and  particularly 
from  the  Americas)  I  receive  enquiries 
accompanied  by  photographs  touching 
alleged  Spanish  portraits  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Too  often  I  am  obliged  to  cast 
doubts  upon  the  suggested  author,  or  sub- 
ject, or  both,  if  not  to  discredit  them  outright. 
Occasionally  considerable  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  to  alleged  experts  for  certi- 
ficates that  have  later  proved  worthless. 

A  particularly  instructive,  because  blatant, 
example  of  the  culpable  incompetence  of  cer- 
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there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  not  a  shred  <>l 
evidence  that  No.  103:2  in  the  I'rado (gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  an  authentic  por  - 
trait l>y  Sanchez  ( loello  of  I  )on  ( larlos)  is 
identical  with  No.  24  in  Argotc's  list  of  the 
portraits  in  the  hunting-box  of  El  Pardo 
in  1582,  or  that  the  latter  escaped  when 
tins  lodge  was  burnt  out  in  1604.  In  short, 


No  II  11/  vs  I  \/>K<>  /  IKXhSh.  PRIM  I-  Ol-  I'ARMA  BY  Al  ONSO  SAM  HI-/ 
1. 1 'I  l.LO  :  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  Oh  IRELAND,  DUBLIN 


nis]  Mor.  In  the  Dublin  art-gallery  is  an  anony- 
mous portrait,  possibly  of  Don  Carlos,  attributed 
to  Sanchez  Coello  1  (No.  ii). 

To  justify  what  we  have  asserted  further  back  it 
suffices  to  refer  to  our  illustrations  Nos.  i  and  ii. 
One  has  only  to  glance  at  them  to  realize  that  the 
Versailles  and  Dublin  portraits  are  clearly  painted 
from  a  common  original,  while  the  Prado  picture 
in  no  respect  resembles  them.  Plainly  M.  Briere 
has  been  content  to  rely  solely  on  the  unsupported 
statement  of  Mmc  Roblot  Delondre;  while  she  no 
less  plainly  had  never  troubled  to  refer  to  the  pic- 
tures in  question.  As  I  was  able  to  prove  in  Apollo, 
the  Versailles  and  Dublin  portraits  represent  be- 
yond question  not  Don  Carlos,  but  Alexander  Far- 

nese,  Prince  of  Parma;  the  French  version  being  to   

all  appearances  merely  a  rather  laboured  copy  of 

.       t   •  1  ••       11       r>         1  /-1      11  No.  III. — DON  CARLOS :  BY  ALONSO  SANCHEZ  COELLO,  1564 

the  Irish  original  by  Sanchez  Coello.  Moreover,      signed  and  dated  =  vienna,  kunsthistorisches  mus. 
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M.  Briere's  comment  depends  on  Mme  Del- 
ondre's,  which  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  example.  In  1923 
(Berlin,  G.  Grote)  appeared  Valerian  von 
Loga's  posthumous  work:  Die  Malerei  in 
Spanien.  It  was  corrected  and  revised  from  the 
author's  uncompleted  script  by  Oskar  Fischel 
and  Ernst  Kiihnel.  In  this  we  read:  'We 
possess  divers  more  or  less  characteristic  por- 
traits of  the  luckless  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown 
by  Alonso  [Sanchez  Coello].  We  first  meet 
with  him  as  a  young  lad  in  the  convent  of  the 
Descalzas  Reales.*  He  confronts  us  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  sumptuously  attired 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  we  see 

*  The  famous  convent  of  the  Descalzas  Reales,  full  of  inte- 
resting historical  portraits,  was  destroyed,  I  am  told,  with  its 
contents,  by  the  Madrid  mob  in  the  Spanish  civil  war. 


an  identical  presentment  at  Versailles.  The 
traces  of  his  fatal  disease  are  already  manifest 
in  the  portrait,  dated  1564,  in  the  Prado.  The 
signs  of  physical  decay — gaping  mouth, 
hunched  shoulders,  ill-matched  legs — are 
more  marked  in  the  portrait  at  Vienna 
painted  in  the  same  year  [No.  iii].  The  prince 
appears  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- two  in  the 
portrait  painted  in  the  year  before  his  death 
belonging  to  the  Conde  de  Onate,|  repro- 
duced and  accurately  described  by  Carderera 
in  his  Iconogrqfia  Espahola  [No.  iv].  An  old  copy 
of  this  is  in  the  reserves  of  the  Hofmuseum 
[No.  v].'  Here  again  it  is  possible  to  point  out 
more  than  one  error.  Let  us  take  the  picture  in 
the  Descalzas  convent  of  Madrid.  Von  Loga 
refers  to  the  portrait  reproduced  in  A.  L. 
Mayer's  Geschichte  der  spanischen  Malerei,  Vol. 
I,  p.  226.  This  is  plainly  neither  Don 
Carlos  nor  a  Coello,  nor  can  I  trace  it 
in  the  unofficial  catalogue.  There  is — 
very  different — a  portrait  of  Don  Car- 
los, probably  a  copy  of  Coello,  in  the 
Descalzas,  but  it  shows  him  in  armour 
at  the  age  of  about  eighteen  (No.  vi). 
Of  the  painting  shown  in  Mayer  other 
versions  are  known;  notably  a  so- 
called  Francois  de  Lalaing,  ascribed 
to  Pieter  Pourbus  in  the  Fievez  Sale, 
Brussels  1923,  and  another  at  Bam- 
berg, wrongly  attributed  to  Coello 
and  described  as  (1)  the  young  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  (2)  the  Infante 
Don  Fernando,  son  of  Philip  II  and 
Anne  of  Austria  (1 571 -1578)  (No. 
viii).  With  reference  to  the  Fievez  ver- 
sion, I  had  queried  Mayer's  identifi- 
cation in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  June 
1934  [The  Iconography  of  Costume),  p. 
282,  where  I  wrote  that  it  figured  in 
the  sales  as  ''Frangois  eldest  son  of  Philip, 
Count  de  Lalaing,  1584,  by  P.  Pourbus, 
jun.  [sic]. 9  Note  that  this  description 
is  in  part  an  English  version  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  picture.  In  his  article : 
Sanchez  CoELLO,Alonso,  inThieme's 
great  lexicon,  Dr.  Mayer  borrowed 
my  remarks  without  acknowledg- 


No.  I V. — DO  A'  CARLOS  :  THE  ORNATE  PORTRAIT  OF  1567  :  LATER  IN  THE  COL- 
LECTION OF  THE  CONDE  DE  YTLLAGONZALO  :  SCHOOL  OF  SANCHEZ  COELLO 


t  In  1920  this  was  the  property  of  the  Conde  de 
Villagonzalo  in  Madrid.  It  is  regarded  generally 
as  a  studio  work. 
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No.  V.    COPY  OK  till   ORNATE  POKI'KAIT  OI;  CAKI.OS  AT  VIENNV 

mcnt.  That  they  were  so  borrowed  is  proved 
by  two  circumstances.  Firstly,  he  had  as- 
sumed thcoriginal  inscription  tobe  in  Spanish; 
consequently  he  rendered  it:  'Francois  hijo 
nunr  [sie|  dc  Philip  [sie]  Conde  de  Lalaing  .  .  . 
i  ")»V|.'  Actually  it  runs:  ' Franchois  Jilz  aisne  de 
Ph.  cole  de  I.alaing,  en  Page  3  ans  el  8  moi  [sic] 
1581.'  Secondly,  I  was  made  by  a  printer's 
error  to  date  it  158^,  and  Dr.  Mayer  had  in- 
nocently copied  the  misprint.  Reference  to 
the  plate  in  the  illustrated  sale-catalogue 
would  have  sulliced  to  safeguard  him  from 
these  blunders. 

Dr.  von  Loga  goes  on  to  cite  'the  portrait, 
dated  1564,  in  the  Prado';  but  this  painting 
bears  no  date,  and  on  the  face  of  it  can  hardly 
date  later  than  about  1557,  when  the  sitter 
was  some  twelve  years  old . *  He  is  evidently 
confusing  it  w  ith  the  next  work  on  his  list  (in 
the  former  Hofmuseum  at  Vienna)  which  is 

*  From  internal  evidence,  confirmed  by  a  medal  of  that 
date  ^Xo.  vii). 


.11  lually  signed  and  dated  \tf'h\.  There  are 
cogent  reasons  for  assuming  this  to  be  the 
very  portrait  by  a  Spanish  artist' sent  home 
from  Spain  by  the  imperial  envoy,  Dietrich- 
stein,  in  that  year.  Of  all  Don  Carlos'  por- 
trait! tins  is  probably  the  most  faithful.  Will 
it  be  believed  thai  it  used  to  be  labelled 
'Philip  II  of  Spam' 

I  have  purposely  con  lined  myself  to  this  one 
groupof  portraits  as  typical  of  many  others 
collectors  are  w  arned  to  beware  of  alleged 
portraits  of 'Shakespeare,'  'Mary,  Qjiccn  of 
Scots'  and  '(^jieen  Klizaboth' ;  even  so  I  am 
VCTV  far  from  exhausting  impostures  under 
high  patronage.  Till  recently  there  was  an 
authentic  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  mas- 
querading as  'Don  Carlos'  at  S<  hoenbrunn, 
near  Vienna  ;  where  formerly  (teste  Herrgott) 
was  an  obviously  genuine  'Don  Carlos'  of 
about  1550  described  as  'son  of  Philip  III.' 
Kven  the  rudeengraving  in  Herrgottt  suffices 

+  M.  Hrrrgolt:  Mimnmenln  Dornus  Augusta  Austriacae,  Vol. 
III.  Part  I. 
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No.  VI.  DO.\  CARLOS  IN  ARMOL'R  :  PAINTED  AT  ABOl'T  THE  AGE  OF 
EIGHTEEN  :  AN  OLD  COPY  IN  THE  CONVENT  OF  DESCALZAS,  MADRID 
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to  identify  it  (No.  ix) .  I  hope 
what  I  have  written  may 
serve  to  warn  guileless  col- 
lectors against  too  positive  a 
faith  in  'certificates.'  Many 
sale-room  catalogues  are 
careful  to  disclaim  responsi- 
bility for  attributions :  'sold 
with  all  faults'  covers  errors 
of  description.  The  intend- 
ing purchaser  can  often  safe- 
guard himself  by  verifying 
the  data  supplied  by  refer- 
ence to  attested  photo- 
graphs, pedigrees  and  the 
like.  A  very  little  business 
common  sense  may  spare 
him  many  a  deception  that  is  bound  to  be 
shown  up  in  the  long  run. 

In  Apollo,  April  193 1 ,  I  showed  that 
attributions  to  Zuccaro  are  mostly  open  to 
grave  suspicion,  an  honour  long  shared  by 
Lucas  de  Heere.  Absurd  identifications  are 


No. VII. — DON  CARLOS :  CONTEMPORARY  MEDAL 
SHOWING  HIS  FEATURES  AT  THE  AC^i  OF  12 


freely  coupled  with  both: 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Alencon,  etc., 
which  to  see  was  to  de- 
nounce. And  now  Sanchez 
Coello.  Not  long  ago  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  from  the 
castle  of  Verzuolo,  Pied- 
mont, were  sold  in  New 
York.  Of  these  a  number, 
vaguely  described  as  'Dukes 
of  Savoy,'  were  attributed 
to  Coello:  among  them 
some  feeble  daubs  unworthy 
of  a  portraitist, whose  tech- 
nical skill  was  admitted  by 
Titian  himself.  Four  at  least 
were  easy  to  identify.  One  was  the  famous 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  another  his  grandson, 
Prince  Philip  Emmanuel  (d.  1605).  Two  more 
were  obviously  youthful  likenesses  of  Louis 
XIII  of  France  (b.  1601,  d.  1643).  Their 
suggested  painter  died  in  1588. 


1,  - 


No.  VIII. -PORTRAIT  IN  THE  GALLERY  AT  BAMBERG  :  THIS  MAY 
POSSIBLY  REPRESENT  THE  INFANTE  DON  FERNANDO  (1571-78) 


No.  IX.— ENGRAVED  PORTRAIT,  IDENTIFIED  AS  OF  DON  CARLOS 
WRONGLY  DESCRIBED  AS  SON  OF  PHILIP  III  :  HERRGOTT,  VOL.  Ill 
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ENGLISH  CHAIRMAKING 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  POKE 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


THE  joiner's  craft  had  its  roots  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  and  as  the  work- 
man developed  an  understanding  for 
his  material,  joinery  grew  and  flourished.  For 
the  traditional  usages  of  the  craft  were  built 
up  on  a  knowledge  of  wood.  The  construction 
that  the  joiner  used  for  jointing  his  material, 
he  obtained  only  after  long  experience,  and  in 
a  similar  way  he  invented  the  tools  with 
which  he  cut,  shaped  and  carved  his  work.  As 
time  passed  the  joiner  adopted  better  methods 
of  construction  and  amended  and  improved 
the  pattern  of  his  tools,  his  craftsmanship 


No.  I.— A 
DORCER) 


OHlimtllfi&DCUfc' 

ftuutan&nofttr. 


CHAIR  COVERED  WITH  CHAIR  CLOTHS  (BANKER  AND 
:   FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  IN   THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


threw  off  its  original  coarseness  and  assumed 
a  quality  and  a  finish  unthought  of  in  earlier 
days.  Therefore  at  no  period  did  the  craft  of 
joinery  stand  still — its  evolution  was  one  long 
stage  of  improvement  both  in  methods  of  con- 
struction and  skill  of  craftsmanship. 

Chair-making  was  a  branch  ofjoinery,  and 
it  was  also  a  branch  of  turnery,  as  from 
mediaeval  times  there  were  both  'joyned' 
chairs  and  'turnyd'  chairs.  In  this  account, 
however,  the  former  type  only  is  considered. 

The  form  of  a  chair  is  dictated  by  function. 
Its  seat  is  to  sit  upon;  its  back  is  to  lean 
against;  its  arms  are  to  rest  upon;  its  legs  are 
to  uphold  the  seat;  its  stretchers  arc  to  give 
strength  to  the  legs.  The  dimensions — the 
size  and  height  of  the  seat  and  the  height  of 
the  arms — are  in  accord  with  the  proportion 
of  the  human  figure. 

The  fact  that  a  chair  is  made  of  wood  also 
affects  the  character  of  its  form.  Strength  in 
wood  is  due  to  fibres  which  run  the  direction 
of  the  growth  of  the  tree ;  wood  splits  easily  the 
way  of  the  growth  (i.e.  the  way  of  its  grain), 
and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  when  it  is 
being  used  as  a  constructional  material.  Wood 
therefore  sawn  into  posts,  planks  or  rails  must 
have  the  grain  running  the  length  of  the 
material.  In  order  to  obtain  strength  in  a  rail 
(when  wood  is  used  horizontally)  the  rail 
must  be  deep — width  without  depth  being  of 
little  purpose.  In  posts  used  for  chair  legs  and 
uprights  to  the  back  the  straighter  they  are 
the  greater  the  strength. 

In  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centu- 
ries joined  chairs  were  heavy  and  cumber- 
some, being  made  of  solid  slabs  of  wood.  They 
were  usually  covered  with  chair  cloths  (No.  i) 
or  bankers  and  dorcers,  as  they  were  also 
termed ;  the  banker  for  the  seat  and  the  dorcer 
being  the  covering  for  the  back.  Two  cushions 
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were  used,  one  to  sit  upon  and  the 
other  fcf  the  feel.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  tli.it  the  early  joined 
(  hair  was  <>l  a  functional  design 
and  possessed  but  little  decorative 
value,  being  seldom  carved  or  or- 
namented in  .my  way.  The  I'il- 
teenth  Centut\  saw  the  joined 
(  hair  change  to  a  panelled  con- 
struction, hut  even  when  of  this 
improved  design  it  was  still  heavy 
and  unwieldy.  The  turned  chair  at 
this  period  must  have  been  more  in 
favour,*  as  with  its  openwork  con- 
struction  of  spindles  held  between 
rails  it  was  lighter  and  more  easily 

moved  about. 

The  panelled  joined  chair  had  the  seat  sup- 
ported by  a  box  construction  (No.  ii),as  tin 
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No.  II. 


No.  Ill .—  ROIND  IOINED  CHAIR  FROM  A  XV-CENTl'RY  BENCH 
ENl>  AT  FRESSIN(,ITELD  CHl'RCH.  DEPICTINCI  THE  SEATED 
FIGURE    OF   ST.   DOROTHEA  WITH   HER  BASKET  OF  ROSES 
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joined  chair  with  legs  did  not  come  in  until 
later.  This  type  of  box  chair  was  described 
by  a  seventeenth-century  writer  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

'  This  is  the  old  way  of  makeing  the  chain".  .  .  . 
Sonic  term  it  a  settle  chain-,  bring  so  weighty  thai 
it  cannot  be  moiled  liom  place  to  place,  but  still 
abideth  in  it  ow  nr  station,  hanring  a  kind  of  box  or 
rubber!  in  the  sratr  of  it.'  (Cf.  The  Academy  of 
Armory,  Randlr  Holme. 

Another  type  of  chair  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury was  one  described  as  'a  rounde  cheyar 
ioynyd.'  Such  a  chair  was  designed  with  a 
rounded  back  similar  to  the  example  shown  in 
the  carved  bench  end  (No.  iii).  As  a  round 
chair  was  smaller  in  size  than  the  tall  box- 
seated  chair  it  must  have  been  less  cumber- 
some, and  probably,  like  the  turned  chair, 
was  more  in  favour. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  custom  of 
covering  a  chair  with  a  cloth  having  declined, 
the  chair's  decorative  appearance  (now  that 
the  frame  was  exposed  to  view)  became  a 
matter  for  consideration.  The  joiner  accord- 
ingly, to  relieve  the  plainness  of  his  chairs, 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  carver,  who  at  first 
decorated  the  panels  of  the  chair  with  a  motive 
known  as  linen-fold  (No.  ii).  In  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  carving  became  more  profuse  and 
varied  in  pattern,  as  it  not  only  decorated  the 
panels  but  also  spread  over  the  framing  that 
held  them. 

*  In  contemporary  inventories  turned  chairs  are  more  fre- 
quently listed  than  joined  chairs,  especially  is  this  noticeable 
in  north -country  inventories. 
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Sometimes  as  an  alternative  method  of  de- 
coration the  panels  were  treated  by  the  in- 
layer.  Also  about  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  joined  chairs  with  legs  became 
general  and  this  change  caused  the  joiner  to 
employ  the  turner  to  ornament  the  legs  with 
his  turnery. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  part  played 
by  the  turner  in  the  decoration  of  chairs  in- 
creased, as  by  the  reign  of  Charles  II  chairs 
were  described  in  accounts  as  being  'turned 
all  over,'  which  indicated  that  every  part  of 
their  frames  was  decorated  with  turning.  In 
fact,  in  such  chairs  the  only  work  left  for  the 
joiner  was  the  preparation  of  the  material  for 
the  turner,  the  cutting  of  the  mortice  and 
tenon  joints,  and  the  assembling  of  the  various 
parts  after  turning.  In  the  cane  chair  of  the 


No.  IV. — WALNUT  CANE  CHAIR  :  TEMP.  CHARLES  II  :  ENRICHED 
WITH  CARVING  :  TURNED  LEGS,  STRETCHERS  AND  UPRIGHTS 


late  Seventeenth  Century  (it  was  first  made  in 
England  in  1664-65)  is  seen  the  most  ornate 
treatments  of  design  in  which  both  carvers 
and  turners  competed  to  give  the  frames  the 
greatest  possible  enrichment. 

But  the  joiner-chair-maker  received  guid- 
ance in  design — apart  from  that  of  function, 
material  and  construction — from  a  universal 
style  that  affected  all  the  products  of  the 
period  over  which  it  ruled.  One  style  evolved 
into  another,  each  coming  to  England  from 
the  Continent,  for  there  were  but  few  styles 
that  can  claim  to  be  of  English  origin.  All 
craftsmen  of  all  trades  became  affected  by  a 
new  style  directly  its  influence  w.as  felt  in  the 
city  or  town  in  which  they  worked. 

For  example,  the  new  style  that  came  to 
England  from  Holland  in  the  early  years  of 
Charles  IFs  reign  soon  caused  the  London 
chair-makers  to  alter  the  design  of  their  chairs. 
As  the  cabinet-makers  copied  Dutch  scru- 
toires,  cabinets,  stands,  tables  and  looking- 
glasses,  so  the  chair-makers,  in  order  that  their 
chairs  should  also  be  in  keeping  with  the  new 
style  of  furnishing,  copied  Dutch  cane  chairs. 
This  did  not  mean  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  the  English  cane  chair  and  the 
Dutch  one.  Although  the  craft  of  English 
chair-making  owed  much  to  the  Continent 
for  style  of  design  it  never  lost  its  individual 
character.  This  was  due  to  the  craftsmanship 
being  so  strongly  imbued  with  the  English 
tradition,  that  it  left  its  imprint  not  only  on 
the  construction  of  a  chair  but  also  on  its 
quality  of  execution,  both  of  which  affected 
the  character  of  the  design.  For  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Continent  introduced  the  new  style, 
our  craftsmen  amended  it,  and  our  crafts- 
manship anglicized  it. 

Each  style  possessed  its  own  ornament 
which — when  the  style  was  the  prevailing  one 
— became  common  to  all  the  domestic  crafts ; 
its  motives  being  chased  and  moulded  in 
silver-ware,  wrought  and  beaten  in  iron-work, 
painted  and  modelled  in  pottery,  carved  in 
stone,  and  carved  and  inlaid  in  furniture. 
Whereas  a  style  was  heaven-sent  and  not  in- 
vented by  any  one  individual,  ornament  with 
its  thousand  and  one  variations  was  con- 
stantly being  varied  and  elaborated  by  all 
types  of  craftsmen  and  ornamentalists.  De- 
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No.  V.— A  WALNUT  CHAIR  BV  A  COUNTRY  MAKER,  OF  VKKY 
UNUSUAL  AND  PLEASING  DESIGN  .  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENT. 

signers  instinctively  designed  their  ornament 
in  the  manner  of  the  ruling  style,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  ornamentation  of  fur- 
niture up  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury was  usually  correct  and  in  accord  with 
the  form  of  the  furniture — both  form  and 
ornament  belonging  to  the  same  style. 

A  feature  of  chair  design — especially  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century — was  that  the  ornament 
changed  far  more  quickly  than  the  design  of 
the  chair  frames.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  form  of  a  chair  was  a  part  of  the  prevailing 
style  and  as  the  style  evolved  so  did  the  chair- 
frame  alter — from  rectangular  form  to  curved, 
low  backs  to  high,  cabriole  legs  to  straight, 
straight  legs  to  tapered.  The  reason  for  the 


more  frequent  change  in  the  ornamentation 
w.is  due  to  the  chair-makers  constantly  vary- 
ing it,  in  their  search  lor  novelty,  to  keep  the 
<  hairs  modern  and  attractive  to  their  patrons. 
This  custom  caused  (hairs  of  the  same  style  to 
be  decorated  with  many  alternate  motives, 
i  omparci  hairs Nos.  viii  and  ix.j  On  the  other 
hand,  a  chair-maker  seldom  attempted  to 
change  radically  the  design  of  a  chair-frame, 
the  traditional  character  of  which  did  not 
allow  such  licence,  at  least  it  did  not  permit 
such  changes  to  be  made  with  success,  as  in 
(lie  cases  where  a  chair-maker  has  attempted 
a  new  design  of  frame  outside  the  tradition,  it 
was  usually  bad  and  therefore  short-lived. 

In  considering  the  illustrated  chairs  in  the 
light  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Charles  II  chair  (No.  iv)  possesses  the 
mortice  and  tenon  joints  of  the  joiner,  the 


No.  VI  —WALNUT  CHAIR  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  EXECUTION 
THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  LEGS  PARTICULARLY  NOTEWORTHY  :  GEO.  I 
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No.  VII.— A  FRUITWOOD  ARMCHAIR  OF  PROVINCIAL  MAKE  :  THI 
VASE  SPLAT  ARE  EXCEPTIONAL  IN  THEIR  GRACE  OF  FORM  : 


spiral  twist  legs,  stretchers  and  uprights  of  the 
turner,  the  decoration  of  the  carver,  and  the 
canework  of  the  caner.  The  frame  is  rectan- 
gular in  form  except  for  the  curve  of  the  arms 
and  the  slight  hollowness  of  the  back  for  the 
sake  of  comfort.  This  was  a  type  of  fashionable 
chair  used  by  well-to-do  people  up  to  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Twenty-five 
years  later  ( 1 725)  fashionable  chairs  had  com- 
pletely altered  in  design  (compare  the  ex- 
ample illustrated,  No.  vi) .  This  chair  belongs  to 
an  entirely  different  style,  all  its  members  are 
of  curved  form  in  which  every  trace  of  the 
rectangular  design — so  desirable  a  feature  in 
wood  construction — has  disappeared.  The 
back  leg  and  the  upright  (these  are  in  one 
piece)  and  the  front  leg  are  of  a  heavier  build 
not  only  for  strength  but  in  order  to  obtain 


the  curved  shape.  Turning  has  been 
eliminated  and  a  practice  belonging 
to  the  cabinet-maker,  the  veneering 
of  the  back  and  the  seat-rails,  has  been 
included  in  the  construction.  In  this 
chair,  therefore,  the  joiner  made  the 
chair-frame  and  its  joints,  the  carver 
shaped  and  carved  the  legs  and  the 
mask  on  the  seat-rail,  and  the  veneer- 
ing, although  in  the  province  of  the 
cabinet-maker,  was  probably  (in 
many  workshops)  executed  by  the 
joiner-chair-maker. 

To  what  degree  a  rigid  subdivision 
of  labour  was  practised  jn  an  eigh- 
teenth-century chair-maker's  work- 
shop it  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly 
in  a  London  workshop  joiners  never 
worked  a  lathe  nor  used  a  carver's 
chisel,  but  in  the  country  districts 
conditions  were  far  more  lax  and 
there  were  workmen  who  turned 
their  hand  to  the  making  of  joined 
furniture  as  well  as  chairs.  Sheraton, 
writing  in  his  Cabinet  Dictionary  in 
1803,  gives  evidence  of  this. 

'Chair-making  is  a  branch  generally 
confined  to  itself;  as  those  who  professedly 
work  at  it  seldom  engage  to  make  cabinet 
furniture.  In  the  country  manufactories 
it  is  otherwise;  yet  even  these  pay  some  re- 
gard to  keeping  their  workmen  constantly 
at  the  chair,  or  to  the  cabinet-work.' 

In  a  small  country  town,  where  divisions  of 
labour  would  be  limited  by  the  smallness  of 
the  market,  a  joiner  who  made  both  chairs 
and  furniture  may  have  carried  out  carving  of 
a  simple  character,  poor  in  quality,  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  legs  or  the  backs  of  his 
chairs,  but  such  crude  efforts  would  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  skilled  work  of  the 
specialist.* 

The  chair,  No.  v,  is  of  particular  interest;  it 
has  a  frame  of  rectangular  form  with  the 
turned  front  legs  fixed  by  a  wedged  joint  into 

*  'A  country  carpenter  deals  in  every  sort  of  work  that  is 
made  of  wood:  a  country  smith  in  every  sort  of  work  that  is 
made  of  iron.  The  former  is  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  a 
joiner,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  even  a  carver  in  wood,  as  well 
as  a  wheelwright,  a  plough  wright,  a  cart  and  waggon 
maker.'  (Cf.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  Adam  Smith,  vol.  I,  1776.) 
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the  front  scat-rail,  a  turned  front  strrtt  her  and 
carved  feet  n  .tiled  Spanish1;  all  of  which  de- 
tails of  design  and  construction  belong  to  the 
seventeenth-century  tradition.  This  (  hair  also 
has  other  features  the  top  rail  to  the  back  of 
a  llattened  curve  design  and  the  single  solid 
splat  that  belong  to  the  Queen  Anne  tradi- 
tion. The  mixture  of  styles  was  probably  due 
to  the  endeavours  ol  .1  country  maker  to  pro- 
duce a  chair  of  an  up-to-date  pattern,  but  his 
dislike  of  a  radical  change  prevented  him 
from  copying  in  its  entirety  the  fashionable 
London  example,  so  he  fitted  the  new  back  on 
to  a  chair  with  the  old  legs.  Although  this  ex- 
ample is  a  mixture  of  two  st \  Irs  the  simple 
lines  of  the  back  and  the  richness  of  the 
turnery*  of  the  front  legs  and  the  stretcher 
make  a  most  pleasing  composition. 

The  two  armchairs,  \'os.  \  ii  and  viii,  make 
an  interesting  comparison.  Both  are  of  pro- 
vincial make:  the  plain  example  from  the 
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No.  VIII. — MAHOGANY  ARMCHAIR  FROM  THE  MIDLANDS :  CIRCA  1760 
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South  of  England  and  the  more  elaborate 
chair  with  the  carving  from  the  Midlands. 
The  plain  chair,  which  is  of  fruitwood,  is  of 
a  most  graceful  design  with  its  vase-shaped 
splat  and  the  elegant  curves  of  the  arms  and 
their  supports.  One  small  flaw  is  the  heaviness 
of  the  front  cabriole  legs,  which  is  due  to  the 
joiner  thickening  the  leg  at  the  part  where  the 
stretcher  joins  it.  The  plainness  of  this  chair 
suggests  that  the  maker,  having  only  a  small 
country  business,  employed  no  journeyman 
carver,  and  accordingly  the  ornament  was 
confined  to  two  small  turned  paterae  on  the 
ends  of  the  cresting  rail  and  the  incised  whorls 
on  the  wings  of  the  cabriole  legs.  Its  joiner- 
chair-maker,  although  he  lacked  the  skill  to 
carve  ornament,  had,  however,  an  eye  sensi- 
tive for  design  which  guided  him  to  shape  the 
graceful  arms  and  to  cut  the  silhouette  of  the 
splat  with  such  excellent  results. 

{Concluded  on  page  2J2) 


'COPENHAGEN' 

PORTRAITS    OF   A    FAMOUS  CHARGER 

By  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  H ANBURY-WILLIAMS 


No.  I. — AN  OIL  PAINTING  OF  COPENHAGEN  FORMERLY  BELONGING  TO 
WIN   AND   NOW    IN   THE   POSSESSION   OF   SIR   JOHN  HANBIRY-U 


'.  .  .  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength. 
He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at 
fear,  and  is  not  affrighted,  neither  turneth  he  his 
back  to  the  sword.  The  quiver 
rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering 
spear  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage; 
neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  sayeth 
among  the  trumpets,  ha!  ha!  and 
he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting? 

The  Book  of fob  (quoted  in  John 
Scott's  Horseman  s  Repository.) 


venor  in  1 783.  His  dam  was  bred  by 
the  same  owner,  and  he  was  a  grand- 
son of 'Eclipse.'  She  was  bred  in  1 796, 
and  when  in  foal  was  General  Gros- 
venor's  charger  at  the  siege  of  Copen- 
hagen, from  which  her  offspring  took 
his  name.  His  career  on  the  turf  was 
not  specially  distinguished.  He  ran 
third  to  'Sorcery'  for  the  Craven  at 
Newmarket  in  1 8 1 1 ,  after  which  he 
beat  'Brother  to  Spaniard' — T.Y.C. 
h.ft.  In  August  he  won  a  Sweep- 
stakes at  Huntingdon,  and  was  third 
for  the  Gold  Cup.  At  Tarporley  he 
ran  a  third  and  a  second,  and  in  181 2 
was  taken  out  of  training  and  pre- 
sented by  Field-Marshal  Grosvenor 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  becoming 
the  latter's  well-known  charger. 
Having  'joined  the  army,'  he  soon  preferred 
the  trumpet  call  to  the  sound  of  the  saddling 
bell  and  the  black  and  scarlet  coats  of  the  Light 
Division  to  the  silken  j  ackets  of  the  Racecourse. 


SAMUEL 
ILLIAMS 


o 


COPENHAGEN,'  repro- 
ductions of  whose  pictures 
^are  given  herewith,  was  a 
chestnut,  got  by  'Meteor'-  'Lady 
Catherine'  by  'John  Bull.'  His  sire 
ran  second  for  the  Derby  in  1 786, 
having  been  bred  by  Lord  Gros- 


No.  II.— COPESHAOEN  :  ENGRAVING  BY  HACKER  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  SPALDING 
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References  to  'Copenhagen'  .in- 
to he  fount!  in  v  arious  hooks  7  fir 
(UtnbtrvU  Journals, \)\  Waller  Sirhcl ; 
An  Infamous  Army,  hy  Ceorgettc 
I  lever,  ete.,  etc. 

He  was  not  'everybody's  ride,' 
heing  short  in  his  temper  and  quick 
with  his  heels,  hut  his  racing  career 
does  not  seem  to  have  hardened  his 
mouth,  as  I  find  no  trace  of  his  e\  ei 
having  run  awa\  with  the  Duke. 
Indeed,  there  wen-  occasions  when 
favoured  ladies  were  permitted  a 
ride  on  him,  and  they  were,  no 
doubt,  good  horsewomen,  when 
you  remember  that,  after  the  long 
day  of  Waterloo,  he  was  sufficiently 
fresh  to  kick  at  his  noble  mastci  .is 
the  latter  dismounted!  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Duke's  eating  the  dinner  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Sou  It  that 
'Copenhagen'  was  not  forgotten  for 
a  share  of  it.  'There  may  be  faster 
horses,  no  doubt  many  handsomer,' 
said  his  Grace,  'but  for  bottom  and 
endurance,  I  never  saw  his  fellow.' 
He  seemed  to  delight  going  into 
action,  evincing  far  more  delight  at 
the  sight  of  the  troops  than  they  did 
of  him,  as  they  felt  his  too  near  ap- 
proach. 'Take  care  of  that  there 
disc!  u c  know  him,'  said  the  Pen- 
insula veterans,  keeping  a  very 
watchful  eye  on  his  powerful  hind- 
quarters, C  kicks  out!'  And  Wel- 
lington's old  nurse,  who,  we  are 
told,  followed  his  Lordship  on  a 
mule  throughout  the  campaign, 
was  no  doubt  very  wary  and  care- 
ful not  to  let  her  mule  get  too  near 
the  fiery  chestnut,  lest  she  should 
get  such  a  kick,  that  it  would  have 
interfered  with  her  evening  job, 
w  hich  was  to  clean  'The  Beau"s 
white  stock  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

When  his  fighting  days  were  over 
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'Copenhagen'  retired  to  the  more  peaceful 
pastures  of  Strathfield  Saye,  with  intervals  of 
reappearance  in  London  on  some  great  occa- 
sion. Faithfully  and  well  he  had  carried  that 
great  soldier  and  master  of  his  to  whom  Mr. 
Guedalla,  in  his  very  picturesque  style,  tells  us 
that  a  private  soldier,  somewhat  intoxicated, 
referred  as  'that  long-nosed  b — —  that  beats 
the  French.' 

Wellington  in  Civil  Life  (Muriel  Wellesley) 
tells  us  that  'in  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  to 
Miss  Hume,  she  terminates  with  an  allusion 
to  the  good  health  of  a  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Wellington  family — the  Duke's 
charger,  "Copenhagen,"  who,  the  Duchess 
says,  "Trots  after  me  eating  bread  out  of  my 
hand  and  wagging  his  tail  like  a  little  dog."  ' 
A  note  to  above  adds :  'The  Duke's  favourite 
charger,  who  carried  him  at  Waterloo.  He 
was  dark  chestnut  in  colour  and  stood  fifteen 
hands  high.  He  spent  a  very  happy  old  age, 
being  made  much  of  by  everybody  and  was  a 
special  favourite  of  the  Duchess.  When  he  died 
he  was  buried  with  military  honours.  On  his 
tomb,  under  the  inscription,  is  the  following 
verse: 

'  "God's  humble  instrument,  though  meaner  clay, 
Should  share  the  glory  of  that  glorious  day." 
'The  statue  on  Constitution  Hill  was  made 


of  metal,  some  of  it  taken  from  captured  guns, 
and  represents  the  Duke  astride,  on  his 
favourite  charger,  "Copenhagen."  ' 

'Copenhagen'  does  not  reappear  in  the 
Stud  Book,  not  having  been  quite  thorough- 
bred, but  it  is  clear  that  he  left  some  descen- 
dants and  served  as  a  stallion  for  those  who 
wished  to  breed  from  him.  For  instance,  there 
lies  buried  at  Hatfield,  'The  last  charger  of 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  descended  from 
his  Waterloo  Charger.  "Copenhagen"  was 
presented  to  Mary,  Marchioness  of  Salisbury, 
November  18th,  1853,  and  was  buried  near 
this  spot,  February  24th,  1 861.'  As  this  horse 
died  in  1861,  and  'Copenhagen'  died  in  1836, 
he  must  have  been  a  son  or  grandson  of  our 
Waterloo  friend. 


'COPENHAGEN' 

(From  Hunting  Songs,  by  Egerton  Warbur- 
ton,  page  217.) 

Epitaph 

'On  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Charger, 
"Copenhagen,"  so  named  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  foaled  in  the  year  of 
that  battle.  He  was  buried  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
February,  1836.' 
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'\\  itli  \ears  o'ci  hurdcn'd, 

sunk  ihr  battle  steed ; 
War's  funeral  honour*  to 

his  dust  den  eed  ; 
A  I «».» I  when  Cathcarl 

o\  ci  powei  M  the  Dane, 
Ami  ( iamhiet  s  Heel  dc- 

spoil'd  tlir  northern 

main, 

'  I  \\  .is  his  to  tread  the  Hcl- 
Liian  field,  and  hear 

A  mightier  chief  to 

proudci  ii  iuiuphsthcie  ! 
Let  Strathtielcis.iye  to 

wondering  patriots  tell 
I  low  VVellcsley  wept  when 

"( lopenhagen"  fell." 

Envoi 

'There  are  men  both  good 

and  wise  who  hold 

that  in  a  future  state, 
Dumb  creatures  we  have      No.  vu.— Copenhagen  :  i 

cherished  here  below 
Shall  give  us  joyous  greeting  when  we  pass  the  golden 

gate. 

Is  it  folly  that  I  hope  it  may  be  so.' 
For  never  man  had  friend 
More  enduring  to  the  end.  .  .  .' 
(Whytf.  Melville.) 


I  feel  sure,  and  I  like 
to,  that  Wellington's 
stern  face  relaxed  a 
little,  as  he  thought  of 
his  faithful  old  com- 
rade of  so  many- 
battles,  now  laid  to 
his  rest. 

'Copenhagen'  and 
his  'Opposite  Num- 
ber'—'Marengo' 
The  Earl  of  Derby 
had  a  "composite'  pic- 
ture of  the  two  horses 
at  his  villa  at  Cannes, 
which  I  saw  before 
the  war,  and  a  similar 
picture  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy 
by  Abraham  Cooper, 
very  many  years  ago. 


^^^^■■■■^■■■■Ml 

JAMES    WARD,    R.A.  :  SHOWN   AT  THE  ROYAL    ACADEMY,  1824 

At  the  'Gilbcy'  sale  at  Christie's  was  sold 
'Copenhagen'  and  'Marengo,'  described  as 
'in  a  landscape  (these  horses  were  ridden  at 
Waterloo  by  Wellington  and  Huonaparte) — 
exhibited  at  R.A.,  1856.' 
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in  the  dress  he  wore 
and  the  horse, 
'Copenhagen,'  he 
rode  at  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo. 

The  Romance  of 
the  Rostrum  quotes 
of  a  sale  the  fol- 
lowing: '.  .  .  The 
Duke's  umbrella 
which  he  bestowed 
upon  General 
Cook  (8  Guineas). 

'Parfrofthe  mane 
of  the  celebrated 
horse,  "Copen- 
hagen," and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Duke's 
hair  in  a  gold 
brooch,  both  of 
which  were 
"boughtin"at£4.' 


'Meteor'  (Sire  of  'Copenhagen') 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  a  picture  of 
'Meteor'  painted  by  Gilpin  {vide  p.  223, 
History  of  the  English  Turf,  by  T.  A.  Cook) .  The 
portrait  of  him  by  John  N.  Sartorius  was  en- 
graved 'Aquatint  by  J.  Edye.  Published  Octr. 
23rd  by  J.  Harris'  {vide  p.  243  of  The  Story  of 
British  Sporting  Prints,  by  Captain  Frank 
Siltzer) .  He  was  the  sire  of 'Copenhagen.'  The 
chestnut  colour  of  his  sire,  'Eclipse,'  was  re- 
produced in  him,  and  his  dam  was  a  daughter 
of 'Merlin.'  He  ran  second  to  'Noble'  for  the 
Derby  of  1 786.  The  late  Mr.  Shaw-Sparrow,  in 
his  Book  of  Sporting  Artists  (pp.  229-30), 
writes  as  follows:  'Here  by  my  side  are  photos 
of  two  Gilpins  at  Eaton  Hall,  one  representing 
"Meteor,"  foaled  in  1783,  and  the  other, 
"John  Bull,"  foaled  in  1789.' 

Relics  of  'Copenhagen' 

At  Coughton  Court,  Warwickshire.  Some 
hair  of 'Copenhagen,'  'The  Horse  ridden  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  for  18 
hours.  Died  1836,  aged  28.' 

At  the  Angerstein  sale  at  Christie's,  in  1896, 
was  sold  a  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 


No.  X.— COPENHAGEN'S  TOMBSTONE 
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AT  STRATHSFIELDSAYE 

{Concluded  on  page  272) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


INFLUENCE  OF    THE  CHINA  TRADE" 

A  Sits  major  rvrnt  I'm  thr  summer,  tlir  Mrtropoli- 

A-\   tan  Museum  has  .111  anged  .111  rxhiliitimi,  open 
JL.  Jl from  the  end  ol  April  and  extending  to  Sept- 
ember jist,  which  traces  the  influence  o|  the  China 
tradr  on  Western  arts  from 
the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth. 
Seventy-five  private  and  pub- 
lic collections  have  augmented 
the  Museum's  own  resources 
in  this  assemblage  of  sculp- 
ture, paintings,  drawings,  en- 
gravings, tapestries,  furniture, 
silver,  porcelain,  ivory, 
lacquer,  needlework,  wall- 
paper and  ship  models. 

Some  of  the  objects  shown, 
like  the  Ming  blue-and-white 
porcelain,  represent  pieces  'in 
the  Chinese  taste,'  not  espec- 
ially made  for  export,  which 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
traders  made  familiar  to 
Europe.  Such  pieces  stimu- 
lated the  discovery  of  the 
methods  of  porcelain  manu- 
facture in  Europe,  and  played 
a  determinative  role  in  one  of 
the  great  industrial  arts  of  the 
West.  When  they  were  first 
received,  they  were  often  given 
special  mountings  to  enhance 
their  importance,  such  as  the 
group  in  Elizabethan  silver- 
gilt  mounts  which  show  the 
London  mark  in  addition  to  the  date  1585. 

Asecond  division  consisting  of  objects  made  in  China 
for  the  European  market  comprises  lacquered  furni- 
ture, and  porcelain  in  shapes  and  designs  following 
foreign  models.  The  Si  no- Lowestoft  porcelain  is  the 
most  familiar  example  of  this  class,  with  its  armorial 
designs,  portraits,  views  of  cities  and  hunting  scenes. 
In  this  section  were  pieces  of  American  as  well  as 
European  association. 

Most  important  is  the  third  group,  consisting  of  ex- 
amples of  the  incorporation  of  Chinese  motifs  in 
Western  design.  Chinese  influence,  everywhere  present 
in  the  decorative  arts  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ap- 


peaied  In  lurnMiire,  textiles,  porcelains,  embroideries 
ami  silver.  Furniture  took  on  the  lines  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture, wood-carving  borrowed  Oriental  motifs,  tex- 
tiles derived  designs  from  Chinese  porcelain,  and 
porcelain  itself,  having  finally  been  produced  at 
Meissen,  St.  Cloud  and  Mennecy,  depended  for  a 


AUBUSSON  TAPKSTKY.  I  HE  GARDENER  :  FRENCH,  PERIOD  LOUIS  XV  :  THE  CHINA  TRADE  AND 
ITS  INFLUENCES  EXHIBITION  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


period  on  both  the  forms  and  ornament  of  the  originals. 
Pillement  and  Watteau  perfected  the  evolution  of 
chinoiserie,  in  which  European  variations  of  Oriental 
themes  opened  up  a  world  of  fantasy  to  the  designer. 
The  two  strains  in  this  hybrid  art  may  best  be  appreci- 
ated when  the  designs  were  applied  to  the  grand  scale 
of  tapestry  weaving,  represented  here  by  the  Aubusson 
panel,  The  Gardener,  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  lent  to  the 
exhibition  by  Wadsworth  Lewis,  and  by  the  pair  of 
Beauvais  panels  after  the  designs  of  Boucher,  The 
Chinese  Fair,  which  were  executed  as  a  gift  from 
Louis  XV  to  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung. 

The  section  of  the  exhibition  devoted  to  American 
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subjects  brought  together  many  heirlooms  from  the 
families  of  the  wealthy  merchants  whose  success  in  the 
China  trade  began  with  the  voyage  of  the  Empress  of 
China  to  Canton  in  1 784.  This  trade  developed  out  of 
the  need  to  buy  what  China  had  to  offer.  The  new 
country  had  not  yet  become  a  manufacturing  centre. 
From  all  its  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast  ships  set  out 
on  the  long  voyage  to  the  Orient,  often  circumnavigat- 
ing the  globe,  although  the  trade  of  the  clipper  ship 
toward  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was 
generally  carried  on  over  the  route  which  included  calls 
along  the  western  coast  of  America  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Pacific.  Models  of  many  of  these  ships  were  shown, 
and  early  paintings  of  the  harbours  they  visited.  The 
view  of  Whampoa,  twelve  miles  below  Canton,  was 
painted  before  1800.  Another  subject  is  the  port  of 
Macao,  which  was  the  centre  of  Portuguese  trade. 
There  is  also  a  view  of  Boca  Tigris,  and  one  of  the  river 
bank  at  Canton  with  its  factors'  houses,  or  'factories,' 
where  commerce  with  the  Westerners  was  conducted 
outside  the  city  walls,  which  did  not  admit  occidentals 
until  the  treaty  of  1842.  A  famous  Chinese  merchant  of 
the  early  period  who  was  called  'Houqua'  and  was 
esteemed  for  his  fair  dealing,  is  shown  in  a  portrait  by 
the  Irish  painter  George  Chinnery.  This  was  brought 
to  America  by  Benjamin  C.  Wilcocks  of  Philadelphia, 
who  returned  home  in  1828  after  being  consul  at 
Canton.  The  gardens  of  this  prosperous  merchant, 
which  were  visited  by  Bryant  Tilden  of  Boston,  are 


seen  in  paintings  lent  by  the  Nantucket 
Athenaeum. 

The  only  known  painting  of  the  Empress 
of  China  is  exhibited  with  paintings  of  the 
Surprise  and  the  Houqua,  ships  owned  by  A. 
A.  Low  and  Brother  of  New  York,  who  were 
prominent  in  the  clipper  ship  era,  and  the 
Ho'pe  and  Eliza,  of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives 
of  Providence,  a  city  which  early  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  trade  with  the  Orient.  From  the 
Carrington  house  in  that  city  come  fur- 
nishings acquired  in  China  which  have  re- 
mained in  place  to  the  present  time,  and 
there  are  examples  of  lacquered  furniture 
made  in  China  which  belonged  to  the  Ward 
and  Bowditch  families  of  Salejn,  as  well  as 
portraits  and  association  items  related  to 
the  Low  family  of  New  York,  Samuel  Shaw 
and  Benjamin  Shreve  of  Boston,  Nicholas 
Brown  of  Providence  and  others  who  were 
prominent  in  the  China  trade.  Of  unusual 
interest  are  the  souvenirs  of  the  China  Re- 
treat, an  eighteenth-century  residence  long 
since  dismantled  which  was  built  by  a  re- 
turning consul  from  Canton,  Andre  van 
Braam  Houckgeest.  This  Philadelphian  of 
Dutch  descent  had  prospered  sufficiently  to 
build  a  mansion  on  the  Delaware  River  which  was 
furnished  throughout  with  pieces  acquired  in  China 
and  even  staffed  by  Oriental  servants.  His  collections, 
called  a  'China  Museum,'  were  dispersed  at  Christie's 
in  1 799,  but  some  of  the  furnishings  and  portraits  of 
China  Retreat  are  still  possessed  by  the  original  owner's 
descendants  and  are  shown  in  the  present  exhibition. 


SEVRES  PORCELAIN  IN 
THE  WALTERS  COLLECTION 

THE  special  exhibition  of  Sevres  porcelain  at  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery  this  spring  brings  the  entire 
collection  together  for  the  first  time,  many  pieces 
having  never  before  been  shown  in  Baltimore,  and 
others  known  only  to  visitors  at  the  Walters'  residence 
in  Mt.  Vernon  Place.  This  is  the  largest  collection  in 
America,  where  it  is  rivalled  only  by  the  Huntington 
collection  at  San  Marino,  California,  and  the  group 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Illustrated  is  a  covered  vase  which  was  formerly  in 
the  collections  of  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  and  of  E.  M. 
Hodgkins.  It  stands  on  a  marble  and  ormolu  base  and 
has  a  bleu  de  roi  ground,  with  panels  of  flowers  outlined 
in  gold,  and  there  is  handsome  gilding  in  the  form  of 
gadroons,  beading  and  reeding.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  soft  paste  which  was  continued  even  after  the  dis- 
covery of  kaolin  at  St.  Yrieix  near  Limoges  made  the 
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ptoductinn  ol  hard  paste  possible.  1'ioin  17(H)  to  i)i>>| 
both  types  were  m.ulr  .K  Sevi  c  s 

III  accordance  with  the  custom  of  miming  llir  designs 
.it  Sevres  .liter  their  creator*,  this  is  called  .1  va\e  cawo- 
Irttf  Duf'lrwn.  The  .u  coinplished  Duplessis  had  heeti 
associated  with  tin  f.u  t"i\  from  the  Viiicenne*  period. 
He  was  ,m  oifhrt  tin  101,  a  sculptor  and  metal  worker, 
.uid  in  addition  to  the  present  design,  his  name  is 
associated  with  a  famous  vase  with  elephant-head 
handle*.  Sevres  designs,  which  had  at  first  heen  pre- 
dominantly Chinese,  and  then  rococo,  were  classic  al 
in  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as 
represented  hy  the  vn\t  aisutlettr  lhtple\\i\. 

Other  designs  named  lor  their  makers  were  the  Vase 
l.Uulion  and  the  IW  I'njaii,  altei  the  tw<>  eminent 
sculptors  who  mi  tied  theii  talents  to  the  benefit  of  the 
royal  factory,  and  .1  I  Via*-  Hoileau,  designed  l>\  the  first 
director,  who  had  carried  the  work  to  success  from  the 
initial  undertaking  at  the  chateau  of  Vincennes  until 
the  establishment  of  the  factory  in  its  new  quarters  at 
Sevres  in  the  year  175b. 

The  bltu  dt  roi,  a  favourite  colour  at  Sevres,  was 
made  from  cobalt.  Other  colours  were  the  bint  celeste,  a 
turquoise,  invented  in  1  75 J ;  the  rose  Pompadour,  which 


HEAD  OF  A  BODHISATTVA  :  INDIAN  :  PALA  PERIOD  9TH-I0TH 
CENTURY  :  EXHIBITION  OF  Bl'DDHlST  ART  :  YAMAHA KA  &  CO. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOI  TH  :  BY  BAR TOI.OMMEO  VI  M  TO  HI  '  il  l  -  I 
OF  JAMES   PARMELEE  TO  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


appeared  in  1757,  and  the  violet  pensrr,  which  was 
formed  with  manganese  and  is  seen  only  rarely,  jaune 
clair,  vert  pre,  rouge  de  fer,  gris  d'agalhe,  bleu  lapis,  which 
was  mottled,  and  the  bleu  lure,  a  greyish  blue  which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  bleu  celeste. 


BART(  )L(  )MMEO  VENETO  S 
PORTRAIT    OF   A  YOUTH 

THE  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  by  Bartolommeo  Veneto, 
w  hich  is  in  the  collection  bequeathed  by  James 
Parmelee  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  in  1931  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum  following  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Parmelee,  is  one  of  the  most  appealing 
works  by  this  artist  of  the  Lombard-Venetian  school. 
In  this  painting  he  discloses  to  a  great  extent  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teacher,  Andrea  Solario,  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  Milan  in  15 10.  His  style  had  been 
based  on  that  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  had  something 
of  the  latter's  grandeur  and  stateliness.  As  a  result  of  his 
later  tutelage  he  acquired  the  graceful  and  aristocratic 
qualities  of  the  Leonardesque  manner.  A  double 
paternity,  evident  in  his  art,  seems  also  to  have 
characterized  him  in  other  respects,  for  in  his  signed 
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ST.  ELIZABETH  :  BY  CHARLES  RAIN  :  PARZINGER  GALLERIES  EXHIBITION 


works  he  declares  himself  to  be  mezo  Venizian  e  mezo 
Cremonese  (half  Venetian,  half  Cremonese). 

The  Portrait  of  a  Youth  here  illustrated  shows  the 
sitter  wearing  one  of  those  ornamental  cap-brooches 
which  Bartolommeo,  and  other  painters  of  his  day, 
rendered  so  carefully  that  the  designs  can  frequently  be 
recognized.  In  this  case  it  is  a  medallion  by  Riccio, 
Fortune  and  Virtue,  which  has  been  mounted  for  a  hat 
ornament.  This  portrait  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Beard's  article,  Cap-Brooches  of  the  Renaissance,  in 
The  Connoisseur,  December  1939,  where  two  por- 
traits by  Bartolommeo  Veneto,  in  the  Corsini  and 
Kress  collections,  are  illustrated.  In  addition  to  these 
and  the  present  portrait,  the  works  of  Bartolommeo 
include  a  similar  subject  in  the  Budapest  Museum  as 
well  as  the  panel  formerly  in  the  Holford  collection  and 
now  belonging  to  Percy  Straus,  which  shows  a  gentle- 
man wearing  a  cap-brooch  with  a  device  of  a  winged 
bull,  while  the  sitter  for  the  ex-Lazzaroni  portrait, 
now  owned  by  L.  P.  Fisher  in  Detroit,  has  as  his 
device  a  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  Parmelee  be- 
quest to  Cleveland  is  of  high  importance,  comprisingas 
it  does  five  hundred  and  twentyitems,  includingpaint- 
ings,  a  notable  group  of  English  water-colours,  draw- 
ings, prints,  ceramics,  sculptures,  bronzes  and  textiles. 


FOURTEEN  CENTURIES 
OF   BUDDHIST  ART 

THE  exhibition  of  Buddhist  art  arranged 
by  Yamanaka  for  April  has  accom- 
plished a  phenomenal  task  within  the  com- 
paratively small  range  of  a  gallery  exhibition. 
To  trace  the  course  of  Buddhist  art  across 
Asia  from  Ghandara  throughout  India,  and 
into  China,  Cambodia  and  Japan,  requires 
a  fund  of  material  in  which  this  collection 
is  fortunately  rich.  No  section  may  be  said 
to  outshine  the  others,  in  spite  of  numerical 
differences,  and  each  school  may  be  judged 
by  works  of  superior  quality. 

Reproduced  is  a  head  o£,  a  Bodhisattva 
from  India,  of  the  Pala  period  in  the  Ninth 
to  Tenth  Centuries,  when  Bengal  was  a  pro- 
ductive centre  of  Buddhist  art.  The  elegance 
of  form,  the  fine  delineations  of  line,  which 
had  entered  into  Indian  sculpture  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries  at  Elephanta 
and  Elura,  remain  here,  in  a  head  which  per- 
fectly embodies  the  serenity  of  the  Buddhist 
ideal.  The  Bodhisattva  wears  a  jewelled, 
pearl-fringed  crown,  from  which  rises  the 
ushnisha  bhusana,  the  protuberance  of  the  skull 
indicative  of  spiritual  attainment  which,  in- 
terpreted sculpturally,  is  given  a  tiara  form 
with  four  points.  The  ear-rings,  originally 
present,  are  missing.  This  head,  which  is 
over  life  size,  is  very  similar  to  one  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  described  in  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomara- 
swamy's  Catalogue  of  the  Indian  Collections  as  from  Bihar 
or  Orissa. 

In  relation  to  the  exhibition,  it  stands  toward  the 
close  of  the  great  productive  periods  of  Buddhist  art  in 
India.  This  had  its  first  expression  in  the  so-called 
Greco-Buddhist  style  developed  under  the  Indo- 
Scythian  kings  in  north-west  India  from  the  First  to 
Third  Centuries  a.d.  A  standing  figure  of  a  Buddha 
was  noteworthy  here,  with  the  heavy  folds  of  the 
drapery  given  an  emphasis  not  found  in  the  native 
Indian  style,  which  had  its  full  development  in  the 
Gupta  period,  Third  to  Sixth  Centuries,  when  the  cave 
paintings  at  Ajanta  were  executed  and  when  a  style 
both  powerful  and  rhythmic  came  into  being  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture. 

The  Buddhist  art  of  China  found  an  early  expression 
in  the  rock  grottoes  of  Yunkang,  and  its  development 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  embodies  every  aspect  of 
Chinese  sculptural  genius.  The  rigidity  of  the  earlier 
forms  was  outgrown,  but  exaggerated  movement  was 
never  indulged  in.  Rather  the  change  is  an  inner  one  of 
feeling;  an  emotional  power  imbues  the  images  of  the 
ever-repeated    Kuanyin.    Plastic   feeling   was  not 
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hampered  by  the  canon*  of  a  hieratic  style. 

The  Khmer  art,  which  is  so  graceful  in  gesture  and 
posture  and  in  decorative  ornament,  has  left  a  Buddha 
tvpe  in  which  only  the  haliling  smile  saves  the  features 
from  almost  complete  immobility.  In  the  Tenth  to 
Twelfth  Centuries,  when  the  Buddhist  .11 1  of  ( !hina  and 
India  had  passed  its  greatest  periods,  the  style  was 
going  through  a  vital  phase  in  Cambodia  and  Siam. 
The  final  contribution  to  the  Buddhist  image  comes 
from  Japan.  A  small  group  of  wood  sculptures,  chiefly 
ol  the  Sixteenth  Century,  show  canonical  lot  ins  which 
are  not  imitative  of  a  foreign  style.  Although  most  of 
these  shown  are  ol  small  si/e  they  ret  ail  the  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  the  sculptures  which  formed  part  of 
the  Japanese  loan  exhibition  here  .1  few  \r.11s  ago  when 
sculptures  from  Japanese  collections  introduced  1  is  to  a 
phase  of  Japanese  art  represented  only  to  a  slight  degree 
in  American  collections. 


INHIBITION  OF  MASTER  DRAWINGS 

Till",  group  of  drawings,  representing  seven  Euro- 
pean  schools  and  covering  the  period  from  the 
Fifteenth  to  the  early  Ninteeenth  Century,  exhibited  in 
April  at  the  Schaeffer  Galleries,  contained  a  large 
number  of  loans  from  I.eRoy  M.  Backus  and  A.  Conger 
I  loodycar.  A  particularly  fine  show  ing  of  rare  subjects 
in  the  Flemish.  German  and  Dutch  sections  was  to  be 
noted.  Here  was  the  beautifully  delineated  Girl  in 
Dance  Costume  by  Diircr,  a  w  ork  in  w  hich  lines  of  hair's- 
breadth  fineness  define  the  vertical  fall  of  draperies 
and  where  light  and  dark  are  boldly  balanced.  Other 
drawings  included  a  head  of  a  bearded  man  by  Martin 
Schongauer,  a  drapery  study  by  Matthias  Griinewald, 
I  figure  of  the  Apostle  Paul  attributed  by  Jan  Van 
Fvck,  a  study  of  tw  o  heads  w  ith  the  reverse  portraying 
Eve  and  the  Serpent,  by  Hieronymus  Bosch,  and  the 
tenderly  expressed  l'oung  Samuel  and  his  Mother  by 
Hugo  van  der  Goes. 

Reproduced  is  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
by  Bernhardt  Striegel,  who  has  left  us  two  portraits  of 
his  imperial  patron  at  an  earlier  period  which  are  now 
in  Vienna.  One  of  these,  a  profile  facing  right,  shows 
the  emperor  with  a  landscape  view  through  an  open 
window,  and  there  is  also  Striegel's  engaging  family 
group  showing  him  with  his  wife,  Bianca  Maria  Sforza, 
and  their  two  children.  In  the  drawing,  the  advancing 
years  are  indicated  in  the  sagging  lines  of  the  cheeks 
and  chin,  but  the  expression  is  forceful  and  alert.  The 
ill-formed  upper  lip,  not  so  pronounced  in  the  earlier 
impressions,  has  become  an  asset  in  revealing  a  deter- 
mined character.  The  draughtsman  has  not  flattered 
his  subject,  but  has  presented  a  powerful  personality. 
There  are  a  few  of  Striegel's  drawings  in  existence, 
showing,  even  more  than  his  paintings,  the  transition 


/■<>K/AM//  "/  ////  l  UriKOK  MAXIMILIAN  :  UY  BKRNHAKHT 
sIKII  ia  i.     M\s||.|<  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  SCHAEFFER  GALLERIES 


from  the  Gothic  style  to  that  of  the  Renaissance.  His 
study  of  Ferdinand  I  is  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  a 
Standing  Virgin  is  in  the  British  Museum;  the  Morgan 
Library  has  his  Pair  of  Lovers,  and  the  Fogg  Museum 
a  silverpoint  of  St.  Agatha. 

The  Schaeffer  Galleries'  exhibition  contained  a  rich 
selection  of  Italian  masters,  beginning  with  Perugino's 
St.  Jerome,  and  including  a  sensitive  study  of  the  heads 
of  two  women  by  Fra  Bartolommeo;  a  landscape  by 
Annibale  Carracci;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Head  of  a 
Woman;  and  subjects  by  Guericino,  Piazzetta  and 
Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  handsome  Dutch 
group,  emphasizing  seventeenth-century  landscape, 
seascapes  and  genre  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  Saenredam, 
Saftleven,  Ruisdael,  van  Ostade,  Metsu,  van  der  Velde 
and  Cornelis  Troost.  The  French  school  included 
Poussin's  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  a  Mythological 
Scene  by  Edme  Bouchardon,  and  some  nineteenth- 
century  drawings  of  great  charm  in  figure  studies  by 
Isabey  and  Ingres,  and  a  Dancing  Girl  by  Guys.  Among 
the  English  subjects  were  two  landscapes  by  Gains- 
borough w  hich  show  his  feeling  for  the  broad  outlines 
of  nature. 

Considering  the  fragility  of  drawings,  their  defence- 
lessness  when  exposed  to  irreverent  treatment  during 
the  long  periods  when  they  were  considered  solely  as 
the  raw  material  of  design,  or  served  as  a  study  of 
method  for  the  student,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
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K'ANG  HSI  PORCELAIN  BOWLS  MADE  FOR  THE  DUTCH  MARKET  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  TONYING 


have  originally  existed  in  very  great  numbers  if  even  a 
few  were  to  survive  to  the  present.  It  is  known  that  Era 
Bartolommeo  consigned  hundreds  of  his  drawings  to 
the  great  'Bonfire  of  Vanities'  of  Savonarola.  But  it  did 
not  need  this  penitential  fire  to  bring  havoc  to  many 
drawings.  It  was  equally  disastrous,  in  time,  to  pass 
them  from  hand  to  hand  for  study.  Notes  and  accounts 
were  scribbled  on  them.  Unfilled  portions  were  utilized 
by  new  hands.  Without  doubt  they  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  sustaining  tradition.  But,  unfortunately, 
their  usefulness  brought  about  the  destruction  of  many. 
That  they  are  becoming  increasingly  interesting  to  the 
collector  is  apparent  from  their  more  frequent 
appearance  in  exhibitions. 


indicated  by  the  interest  with 
which  the  artists  approached 
for  this  exhibition  have  re- 
sponded. 

Especial  care  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  relationship 
of  the  objects  to  each  other  and 
to  the  total  effect.  Since  there 
was  so  great  a  number  of  tech- 
niques represented,  the  result 
was  not  a  stereotyped  review  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  the 
craftsman  was  brought  into  a 
prominent  role,  in  a  manner 
which  has  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  periods  of 
religious  art. 

Thus  the  work  of  Wilhelmina 
von  Gode,  who  employs  the  method  of  the  Gothic 
tapestry-weaver,  the  V'Soske  rugs,  the  unique  door 
treatment  in  'plasticor'  by  Alice  Donaldson,  the  pew- 
ter sanctuary  lamp  designed  by  Tommi  Parzinger  and 
executed  by  Laurits  Eichner,  and  other  contributions 
in  textiles,  glass  and  ceramics  created  a  completeness 
of  effect.  A  mural  by  Buk  Ulreich,  a  heroic  sculpture, 
the  Head  of  Christ  by  William  Zorach,  a  noteworthy 
wood  carving  of  St.  Hieronymus  by  Fritz  Mueller, 
a  terra-cotta  group,  Mary  and  John,  by  Carl  Schmitz, 
and  Maryla  Lednicka's  Meditating  Spirit,  when  placed 
in  this  setting,  were  allowed  to  express  more  fully  the 
genuine  feeling  which  they  possessed. 


CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  ART 


K'ANG  HSI  PORCELAIN 
FOR  THE  DUTCH  MARKET 


AN  undertaking  which  promises  to  bear  further 
xA.  results  in  the  future  was  seen  in  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  religious  subjects  by  contemporary  artists  and 
craftsmen  at  the  Parzinger  Galleries.  Nearly  fifty  con- 
tributors, working  especially  for  this  event,  which  was 
suggested  and  planned  by  the  Galleries,  presented 
works  in  painting,  sculpture,  metal-work,  textiles, 
stained  glass,  enamels  and  other  media.  Sponsors  of  the 
exhibition  included,  among  others,  Mrs.  Suydam 
Cutting;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Stillman;  Mr.  Leslie 
Cheek  and  Professor  Rufus  Morey. 

Religious  themes  have  not  stood  in  a  prominent 
place  among  the  chosen  subjects  of  the  artists  of  the  last 
century.  Only  occasionally  did  they  inspire  a  Dela- 
croix or  Manet,  or  such  an  aloof  spirit  as  Elihu  Vedder. 
In  sculpture  the  case  was  different,  owing  to  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  architecture,  but  failing  this, 
there  has  been  no  body  of  religious  art,  created  spon- 
taneously and  consistently.  That  there  may  be  growing 
up  a  new  expression  for  religious  subjects  seems  to  be 


IN  an  exhibition  of  porcelain  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period  held  by  Tonying  recently,  there  was  shown  a 
pair  of  the  rare  egg-shell  porcelain  shallow  bowls  with 
ruby  backs.  They  were  made  for  the  Dutch  market  and 
are  decorated  with  figures  in  European  costume.  The 
charming  character  of  these  designs,  with  their 
anachronisms  in  the  dress  of  the  gentleman  and  child 
in  this  family  group,  as  well  as  the  outlines  of  the 
European  table  and  the  frank  introduction  of  Chinese 
furnishings  where  European  models  were  lacking,  give 
this  much  the  same  relation  to  a  European  treatment 
as  the  chinoiserie  of  Pillement  bear  to  original  Chinese 
subjects.  The  bowls,  which  are  decorated  in  the 
enamels  of  the  famille  rose,  show  a  fine  combination  of 
light  blue,  yellow,  a  pale  aubergine,  rose  and  light 
green  on  a  white  background. 

The  bowls  are  reproduced  here  because  they  so  well 
illustrate  the  interplay  of  Chinese  and  European  influ- 
ences which  is  the  subject  of  the  great  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  this  summer. 
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MAY   i  7  I  1 1    FISHY  VlClh 

BEFORE  these  lines  appear  in  print  fateful 
issurs  will  have  been  decided.  Their  courses  are 
shaping  clearly  enough.  W  hat  we  have  to  fear 
is  hesitation  in  our  counsels.  Still  there  is  too  great  a 
tendency  to  wait  on  events.  Vichy  has  entered  the 
wai  against  Britain.  Frame  has  been  delivered  over 
to  he  hound  hand  and  loot  to  the  ( ici  man  w  at  chariot, 
and  Frenchmen  are  requested  to  'honour'  this  action 
'without  question."  France  is  the  tool  of  Hitler  and 
henceforth  among  our  enemies.  In  the  face  of  this 
damning  treachery,  blindness  is  madness  (!an  Pctain 
believe  that  (Jcnnam  will  ever  allow  France  to  rise 
again  '.is  a  Furopcan  and  Clolonial  Power  in  the 
w  orld'  ?  IVtain  has  nailed  her  in  her 'coffin. 

Swift  action  based  on  foreknowledge  of  events  is  the 
most  valuable  ally  of  a  Power  at  war.  We  are  prone  to 
sit  on  the  fence  till  circumstances  become  too  strong 
for  us.  Again  anil  again  this  has  happened.  That 
foreknow  ledge  must  have  been  patent  to  all  on  count- 
less occasions.  It  bailies  understanding  why  the 
Imperial  Air  Forces  were  not  used  to  strike  in  Ru- 
mania, in  the  Aegean  Sea,  to  prevent  the  occupation 
of  the  Dodecanese  Islands  by  (ierinans,  to  spot  and 
hinder  the  crossing  of  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of 
watching  the  enemy  ever  creeping  nearer  and  estab- 
lishing himself  on  both  Hanks  of  our  positions  in 
Africa.  Why  is  he  always  permitted  to  choose  his  own 
battlegrounds?  More  and  more  is  our  grip  on  the  East 
being  menaced.  That  our  army  in  Egypt  is  in  grave 
peril  w  ho  can  doubt.'  The  half-million  troops  we  have 
there  will  require  an  immense  and  continuous  supply 
of  light  and  heavy  equipment  and  vast  stores  of  food- 
stuffs. Meanwhile  the  locust  armies  are  swarming  to- 
wards them  and  living  on  the  conquered  lands.  Is 
the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean  an  idle  boast? 

THE  HESS  BUSINESS 

WHILE  the  presses  and  peoples  of  the  world 
w  ere  trying  to  solve  the  riddle  of  an  unaccred- 
ited messenger  from  Mai's  who  dropped  in  a  Scottish 
field,  the  enemy  was  making  gigantic  moves  on  the 
chessboard  of  war.  The  arrival  of  Hess  was  allowed 
to  become  a  world  diversion,  giving  rise  to  uncount- 
able speculations  and  guesses.  If  it  had  been  a  ruse  to 
distract  attention  from  more  momentous  questions  it 
could  not  have  been  more  successful.  The  favoured 


interpi ct.it ion  \  .is  ili.il  it  indicated  'a  (  tack  in  the 
infallible  Nazi  facade.'  But  those  who  so  magnified  its 
importance  arc  deceiving  themselves  if  they  think  it 
has  brought  us  nearer  to  victory  by  a  single  step. 
Hess  is  a  useful  prisoner,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of 
unw  isdom  to  accept  a  single  word  or  deed  of  his  at  its 
face  value.  And  much  resentment  has  been  expressed 
by  the  public  at  the  misplaced  solicitude  shown  to  one 
of  the  vilest  and  most  murderous  gangsters  in  Nazidom. 

SIBYLLINE  LEAVES 


FROM  the  latest  developments  it  follows  that  all 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  Russia,  is 
now  harnessed  against  ns.  Do  our  people  realize  that 
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France  and  Spain  (where  Suner's  power  is  growing) 
are,  in  a  military  sense,  in  the  grip  of  the  aggressor; 
that  the  wily  Turk,  as  we  had  foreseen,  under  pressure 
of  cajolery  and  threat,  is  powerless  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  German  troops  and,  like  the  Syrian  High 
Commissioner,  trying  to  justify  the  action  by  protesta- 
tions of  neutrality  and  of  injured  innocence? 

Having  mastered  Europe,  with  one  foothold  in 
Africa  and  another  in  Asia,  Hitler  will  make  the  most 
cunning  efforts  to  secure  his  spoils  and  hypnotize  the 
Americans  into  negotiating  a  peace  [through  fear  of 
a  prolonged  and  hopeless  war.  Decisions  are  vital. 
While  dictators  strike,  democracies  are  referring 
questions  back.  In  times  of  emergency  full  authority 
to  act  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  those  appointed 
by  the  State.  Delays  breed  disasters.  Neither  past  nor 
future  avails  us.  The  present  'Now'  is  our  link  with  eter- 
nity. Let  these  warnings  be  heeded  before  it  is  too  late ! 


A  WAR  ACADEMY 

DESPITE  the  enemy's  worst  efforts  to  reduce 
London  to  powder — and  there  is  quite  a  lot  of 
it  flying  about  our  streets — the  Royal  Academy's 
patrons  are  weathering  the  dust  storms  and  scattered 
glass,  regardless  of  when  or  where  the  next  visitation 
may  come.  Spring  being  much  delayed  this  year, 
those  who  are  susceptible  get  dust  irritation  instead 
of  hay  fever,  but  none  is  deterred  from  the  business 
he  has  in  hand. 

At  the  Academy  some  galleries  have  been  closed 
owing  to  enemy  'breaches  of  the  peace,'  yet  the 


exhibits  this  year  total 
i  ,079,  a  pretty  good  mus- 
ter, all  things  considered. 
Naturally  the  old-time 
crowds  are  diminished,  but 
the  two-day  private  view 
was  quite  well  attended, 
uniforms  (both  sexes)  be- 
ing the  rule.  Interest  cen- 
tred in  the  numerous  war 
personalities  and  pictures. 
Many  gathered  round 
Richard  Eurich's  dramatic 
representation  of  Dunkirk 
Beach,  which  shows  the 
tired  stragglers  striving  to 
reach  the  beached  boats 
amid  bursting  shells.  Be- 
neath a  smoke-charged  sky 
are  the  citadel  and  har- 
bour in  flames.  Nearby  is 
the  early  portrait  of  W.  B. 
Yeats  by  Augustus  John, 
R.A.,  an  extremely  fine  and  characteristic  work 
of  the  artist's  early  maturity.  Rightly  it  has  been 
purchased  for  the  nation  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees. 
Other  Chantrey  purchases  are  R.  V.  Pitchforth's 
Road  Transport  (another  good  choice),  Duncan  Grant's 
Girl  at  Piano,  a  picture  rather  loosely  put  together, 
Mrs.  Charles  Chilver,  by  Claude  Rogers  (we  know  not 
on  what  grounds)  and  The  Doctor,  by  the  late  James 
Pryde,  who  makes  a  posthumous  first  appearance  on 
these  walls.  Other  belated  acquisitions  which  cause 
surprise  are  two  cartoons  for  glass  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  who  died  in  1893,  and  two  others  by  William 
Morris  (d.  1896). 

Among  the  pictures  painted  for  the  Nation's  War 
Records  are  A  Soldier  of  Free  France  and  A  Young 
French  Airman,  by  Henry  Lamb,  A.R.A.,  excellent 
portraits  of  Air  Marshal  Sir  A.  S.  Barratt  and  Group 
Captain  C.  A.  Bouchier,  by  T.  C.  Dugdale,  A.R.A., 
R.A.F.  Morse  School,  Falmouth  1940,  Advanced  Rigging 
and  Bombing  up  a  Hampden,  all  by  Charles  Cundall, 
A.R.A.  Curiously  'Martinesque'  in  many  ways  is 
The  Last  Stand  at  Calais  Citadel,  May  194.0,  by  Charles 
M.  Gere,  R.A.,  which  is  tinged  with  genuine  imagina- 
tion. Further,  he  has  noted  the  varying  colours  of 
explosive  gases. 

Many  other  war  pictures  demand  attention.  C.  R. 
W.  Nevinson,  A.R.A.,  is  at  his  most  convincing  in 
Dawn:  'All  our  Planes  Returned  Safely'  and  Whitley's 
Moonlight  Sonata,  both  among  his  most  brilliant  per- 
formances. His  paintings  of  Cockney  children  injured 
in  a  raid  but  smiling  defiance  are  not  so  successful. 
William  T.  Wood,  in  London,  September  1940,  records  a 
Home  Guard's  impression  of  the  fires  during  a  night 
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'blitz. '  A  K  Lauicnce,  K  A  , 
shows  us  .1  close-up  of  the 
Eiflttn-imh  Guns  of  1 1.  M.S.  Re- 
ttngt.  Through  the  Valley,  W  ar  in 
England,  /;//»»,  l>y  the  veteran 
R.  A.  George  II.iicduH,  is  an 
echo,  both  in  rom|)osition  and 
colour,  of  Titian's  Entombment 
in  the  Louvre.  On  thr  Lint,  a 
powerful  life-size  study  of  a 
railwayman  with  Hag,  is  the 
first  canvas  by  Leslie  foot  we 
have  noted,  and  vcr\  accom- 
plished  and  elfeetive  it  is.  'Ihe 
Channel  Ports  were  Bombed  Last 
J\'ight,'  'Dog  Eight'  and  Convoy, 
hy  Norman  Wilkinson,  are 
typical  dramatic  works  com- 
petently and  confidently 
handled  hy  a  painter  who 
thoroughly  understands  his 
job.   There  is  similar  purpose 

in  many  other  works  which  we  must  perforce  omit, 
but  in  another  genre  we  note  R.  O.  Dunlop's  (A) 
strength  and  richness  of  pigment  in  Dover  Beach  and 
some  riverscapes;  the  admirable  draw  ing  of  a  dillicult 
subject  Cupola  Aedijicata  (not  quite  built,  but  in 
course  of  construction),  by  Bernard  Gribblc,  a  depart- 
ure from  his  well-known  marine  subjects;  Terence 
Loudon's  beautifully  painted  flower-pieces  arranged 
<i  la  Huysurn-  especially  his  Black  and  White  Composition 
we  suggest  that  he  tones  the  frame  down  a  bit). 
Further,  there  are  Steven  Spurrier's  The  Party,  a 
humorously  observed  but  truthful  commentary  on 
certain  social  manners  and  customs;  a  brilliant 
interior  by  the  late  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  The 
Dining  Room,  Lennoxlove ;  Adrian  Allinson's  Summer 
Eve,  Richmond,  a  popular  open-air  resort  seen  in  the 
heat  and  glare  of  the  sun,  w  ith  strong  reflected  lights 
on  the  figures.  James  W.  Tucker's  The  Champion,  a 
suburban  gardener  receiving  his  award  for  growing 
a  mammoth  cauliflow  er,  is  full  of  w  ell-observed  detail, 
in  spite  of  its  rather  over-stressed  joke.  The  treatment, 
in  isometric  perspective,  much  resembles  the  Canton- 
ese glass  paintings  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  its 
design,  its  shadow  less  manner  and  in  its  colour  scheme. 
Ploughing  for  Victory:  Angus,  Scotland,  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh 
Patrick's  sole  contribution,  continues  to  be  at  once 
realistic  and  decorative.  The  landscapes  of  Reginald 
Brundrit,  R.A.,  of  Sir  George  Clausen,  R.A.,  Sir 
Walter  Russell,  R.A.,  William  Clause  and  Oliver 
Hall,  R.A.,  strike  a  most  w  elcome  note  of  rural  peace 
in  our  welter  of  war  horrors;  while  Dame  Laura 
Knight,  R.A.,  in  contemplating  one  of  the  most 
homely  things,  has  seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  the  eye  can  dwell  upon — A  Cabbage  Patch. 
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Russell  Flint,  R.A.,  sends  several  works  which  show 
no  diminution  in  his  high  standard  of  accomplish- 
ment, whether  in  oil,  water-colour  or  tempera. 
Allegory  is  represented  in  Grace  Wheatlcy's  large 
figure  composition  Summer,  a  large  work  of  great 
ability,  radiant  in  colour  and  of  strong  technique. 

The  array  of  portraits  is  impressive.  Gerald  Kelly, 
R.A.,  contributes  no  less  than  four  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  looking  exquisitely  fresh  and  gracious,  in 
becoming  colour  schemes  mainly  of  pinks  and  blues. 
The  skilful  notation  of  R.  G.  Eves,  R.A.,  in  seizing 
upon  the  essential  characteristics  of  his  sitters  has 
never  been  better  seen  than  in  General  Sir  A.  F. 
Brooke  and  General  Viscount  Gort  and  again  in  Marshal 
of  the  R.A.F.  Sir  Cyril  Newall.  As  portraits  they  are 
wholly  admirable.  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Alhlone, 
by  Augustus  John,  R.A.,  is  an  assertive  canvas  which 
refuses  to  be  overlooked.  Needless  to  say  it  has  any 
amount  of  vitality,  but  to  our  thinking  has  more  than 
a  touch  of  caricature.  A.  R.  Thomson,  A.R.A.,  in 
E.  Court,  Swan  Inn,  Handborough,  follows  in  John's  wake. 
There  are  portraits  of  General  Smuts  and  of  Major- 
General  Botha,  and  an  excellent  likeness  of  Col.  W. 
Murray-  Threipland,  of  the  Welsh  Guards,  by  Simon 
Elwes.  And  we  may  not  omit  that  of  Mrs.  Eveline  M. 
Lowe  Charman,  L.C.C.,  by  A.  K.  Lawrence,  R.A.  Still 
another  arresting  portrait  is  Meredith  Frampton's  (A) 
Sir  Charles  Grant  Robertson,  an  amazing  performance  in 
its  complete  realization  of  every  detail.  Its  perfections 
compel  admiration,  but  its  even  smoothness,  its  band- 
box newness,  its  want  of  focus  and  lack  of  suppression 
of  any  item  within  the  frame,  make  it  perilously  near 
a  'still  life.' James  Gunn's  The  late  James  Pry de  (exhib- 
ited in  Bond  Street  some  years  ago)  is  the  best  of  his 
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several  likenesses  of  an  old  and  much-admired  friend. 
Philip  Connard,  R.A.,  is  another  practised  hand  at  a 
likeness.  If  there  is  little  paint  there  is  much  character 
in  Portrait  of  a  Painter  and  more  (of  a  racial  nature)  in 
A.  Emil  Davies,  Esq.,  Chairman  L.C.C.,  ig^o—^i.  A  very 
sensitive  and  beautiful  portrait  is  Arnold  Mason's  (A) 
Memories. 

The  high  average  of  the  water-colours  reached  last 
year  seems  a  little  less  sustained,  but  we  especially 
commend  the  beautifully  drawn  boats  by  E.  Leslie 
Badham  in  Sunday  Morning  and  Sails  and  Nets,  Sir 
Muirhcad  Bone's  JVewhaven  Packet,  Seaford,  Chatham 
and  Shoreham,  by  Gerald  Ackermann,  Russell  Flint's 
large  dockyard  scene,  and  Nadja,  a  reclining  figure  in 
pastel  which  has  both  volume  and  weight,  by  Vera  Loe. 

Of  the  sculpture,  outstanding  exhibits  are  Sir  W. 
Reid  Dick's  (R.A.)  H.M.  King  George  V,  for  the 
National  Memorial  at  Westminster,  three  figures  for 
the  Post-War  Kensington  Library  by  Barney  Seale, 
a  fine  head  of  Arnold  Mason,  A.R.A.,  by  Charles 
Wheeler,  R.A.,  an  exquisitely  carved  marble  Torso 
by  Allan  Howes,  a  bronze  bust  of  the  late  George 
Eumorfopoulos  by  Dora  Gordine,  a  head  of  Mons. 
Francis  Latry  by  Emanuel  Manasse,  the  Model  for  the 
Memorial  to  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert,  erected  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Gilbert  Led  ward,  R.A.,  and 
Dedication,  the  joint  work  of  Sir  Herbert  Baker  and 
Charles  Wheeler,  R.A.  Among  the  drawings,  engrav- 
ings and  etchings  in  the  South  Rooms,  the  beautiful 
pen  and  wash  study  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  by  Henry 
Rushbury,  R.A.,  stands  out  as  a  work  of  supreme 
accomplishment.  It  is  one  of  his  very  finest  efforts. 
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NEW  WAR  PICTURES  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THERE  is  emerging  a  strong  and  confident  war- 
time art,  graphic  in  the  true  sense,  touched  with 
imagination  yet  replete  with  human  interest.  The 
exhibition,  opened  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  at  the 
National  Gallery  on  May  8th,  shows  us  a  series  of 
pictures  which  must  bring  to  the  senses  of  all  the 
tremendous  issues  of  this  world  struggle  and  the 
efforts  made  for  victory.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Kenneth  and  his  distinguished  professional  advisers, 
the  Ministry  of  Information  has  at  last  risen  to  the 
occasion  and  produced  records  worthy  of  it.  This  is 
a  vastly  different  affair  from  the  tentative  effort  of 
July  last.  Sir  Kenneth's  earnest  and  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  task  he  took  over  in  November  is  worthy 
of  high  praise,  and  there  is  general  satisfaction  with 
the  results. 

Concentrating  on  this  particular  and  all-absorbing 
business  the  exhibition  takes  much  of  the  wind  from 
the  sails  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  volume  of  work 
is  now  considerable,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  items 
having  been  commissioned  or  purchased  at  prices  in 
which  the  artists  have  generously  met  the  Govern- 
ment half-way.  We  are  also  glad  to  say  that  the  Press 
has  at  last  been  formally  invited  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
work  of  making  known  these  remarkable  records. 
Many  times  we  have  had  to  deplore  the  lack  of  use 
made  of  our  painters  as  propagandists  of  importance 
and  of  the  services  of  the  Press  in  furthering  their  en- 
deavours. This  is  now  happily  past.  Photographs  have 
been  distributed  freely,  and 
although  papers  are  much  re- 
stricted, we  feel  sure  that  all 
who  can  will  do  their  part. 

These  pictures  will  circulate 
throughout  Great  Britain  and 
the  Empire,  in  the  Far  East 
and  elsewhere.  At  the  present 
moment  an  exhibition  is  being 
held  in  New  York  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  another, 
and  a  very  fine  one,  has  been 
prepared  for  Canada,  and  is 
now  on  view  in  the  National 
Gallery  here  in  room  12.  Fur- 
ther, the  publication  of  a  series 
of  illustrated  books  is  being 
discussed. 

To  pass  to  details.  It  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  artists  selected 
for  this  important  task  have 
been  deeply  impressed  and 
aware  of  their  responsibilities. 
Posterity  will  know  how  and 
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what  lhc\  saw  .uul  felt,  .mil  will  realize  the 
grimnrvi of  out  task  I. ir  better  th.ui  through 
those  ilic.n\  abstractions  olfercd  us  on  Ibr- 
mei  occasions.  Whatever  they  may  mean 
to  their  authois  (lies  mean  nothing  to  the 
public.  Paul  Nash,  of  whose  vagaries  wr 
have  not  always  approved  though  wr  have 
never  doubted  his  abilities,  has  risen  to  a 
height  he  has  never  before  reached.  Totes 
Meer  i Dead  Sea  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
works  in  the  exhibition.  Can  anything  he 
more  woefully  eloquent  ol  the  futility  of  de- 
struetion  than  this  calm  moonlight  looking 
down  upon  frozen  waves  of  wrecked  and 
haltered  aircraft."  Nash  has  made  of  this 
pitiful  waste  of  power  and  material  an  elegy 
of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Yet  it  compels 
a  shudder.  Stanley  Spencer's  remarkable 
work,  Shipbuilding  on  the  Chile,  of  w  hich  two 
sections  only  are  shown.  'Hunters'  and  IIV7- 
ders,'  forms  a  continuous  design,  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  is  an  impressive  mosaic  of 
human  activity.  The  workers,  toiling  for 
their  lives,  are  seen  .is  they  have  never  been  seen 
before  in  paint  from  all  angles  and  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  is  of  most  ingenious  pattern  and  gives  the 
word  design  a  new  meaning,  (iraham  Sutherland 
has  come  forward  strongly  with  his  vivid  reactions  to 
the  horrors  of  modern  warfare.  In  his  scries  of  Devas- 
tations are  seen  the  terrific  results  of  high-explosive 
bombs  twisted  girders,  fallen  lift  shafts,  burnt-out 
offices,  ruined  machinery,  are  depicted  w  ith  a  burning 
intensity  of  colour  and  in  strong  oppositions  of  light 
and  shade  recalling  the  Inferno  scenes  of  William 
Blake.  They  are  in  striking  contrast  to  his  well-known 
pastoral  drawings  and  etchings — an  extension  of  tal- 
ent brought  out  by  poignant  personal  experiences  of 
the  war.  Other  pictures  of  wanton  destruction  are 
C.hrisUhurch,  .Vewgate  Street,  by  John  Piper,  Joseph 
Bato's  Connaught  Mews,  Marble  Arch,  of  which  the 
hellish  debris  of  human  belongings  is  unforget- 
table. This  is  the  stuff  to  warn  posterity — and  yet, 
w  ill  it  ever  be  warned?  Even  we  who  have  witnessed 
these  scenes  with  our  own  eyes  can  hardly  believe 
in  their  reality. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  Wellington  bomber  loading 
up  w  ith  its  bringers  of  havoc  and  death  before  roaring 
its  way  into  the  skies?  You  will  see  it  here,  by  an 
artist  who  does  not  think  he  can  improve  it  by- 
falsification  of  its  power  and  purpose.  Who  can  miss 
the  sombre  meaning  of  Sir  Muirhead  Bone's  great 
mine-laying  picture?  Here  you  may  take  part  in  the 
thrilling  fight  of  the  armed  merchantman  Jervis  Bay 
against  the  enemy's  overpowering  odds  and  be  filled 
with  sorrow  and  pride.  And  you  will  be  further 
thrilled  by  Eric  Kennington's  new  portraits  of  hero- 
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Airmen  with  defiance  and  dependability  writ  large 
on  their  countenances  and  in  their  sleepless  eyes. 
Every  one  of  them  knows  that  he  takes  his  life  in  his 
hands  against  a  thousand  chances,  yet  facet  them 
unflinchingly. 

The  depths  of  pathos  arc  plumbed  by  the  weary 
tube-shcltercrs  bombed  from  their  homes.  To  see  the 
sleepers  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  deeper  far  than  the 
deepest  graves,  one  might  have  journeyed  across  the 
Styx.  Doubtless  many  have  done  so  from  their  com- 
munal bed.  Yet  even  in  these  grim  caverns  the 
Londoner's  humour  forces  its  way,  as  seen  in  the 
masterly  drawings  of  Edmond  Kapp,  whose  expressive 
shorthand  is  so  well  adapted  to  his  theme.  He  is  also 
8  stylist  with  a  fine  sense  of  composition.  In  these 
Goyaesque  scenes  Topolski  also  excels.  He  too  no- 
tices things.  And  Ardizzone,  taking  the  same  subject, 
shows  a  great  improvement  on  his  former  efforts,  ming- 
ling a  dose  of  pathos  with  his  wonted  satire.  Henry 
Moore's  attempts  to  interest  us  fail  because  of  his  lack 
of  human  characterization.  His  figures  suggest  noth- 
ing but  posturing  modelletti,  cut  to  a  single  pattern. 


PICTURES  ON  CIRCUIT 

TRAVELLING  exhibitions  of  British  paintings 
are  being  organized  by  Miss  Lillian  Browse  for 
the  British  Institute  of  Education,  destined  for  the 
larger  provincial  centres.  These  exhibitions  are  largely 
given  in  the  interests  of  young  people  and  children, 
at  which  guide  lecturers  will  explain  modern  views 
and  theories.  As  a  start,  a  small  preliminary  exhibition 
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THE  END  OF  JUDGE'S  WALK,  HAMPSTEAD  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R, 
ENGLISH  PAINTINGS  IN  JUNE  AT  MESSRS.  THOS.  AGNEW  tk  SONS,  LTD., 


is  to  open  at  Letchworth  about  June  23rd.  All  the  pic- 
tures are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  Amongst  prominent  ex- 
hibitors and  their  works  will  be  Augustus  John,  R.A., 
with  a  late  portrait  of  W.  B.  Yeats;  Stanley  Spencer 
{The  Coming  of  the  Wise  Men),  Patricia  Preece  {Girl 
Knitting) ,  Matthew  Smith  {Still  Life  with  Head  in  Clay) , 
John  Nash  ( Whyteleaf  Autumn)  and  Clifford  Hall  with 
a  self-portrait.  The  last-named  has  been  holding  an 
exhibition  of  pictures,  Bombs  on  Chelsea,  at  the  Leger 
Gallery,  in  Old  Bond  Street. 


BLITZED  AGAIN! 

THE  many  who  appreciate  fine  early  glass  have 
felt  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cecil  Davis,  the  well- 
known  expert  and  collector  of  English  and  Irish 
specimens,  whose  premises  have  been  hit  for  the  fourth 
time.  Some  months  ago  we  described  the  loss  of  his 
Kensington  house,  where  the  business  was  founded, 
and  the  severe  damage  sustained.  Since  then,  the 
shop  and  showrooms  at  14a,  Stratton  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, have  been  twice  hit  and  are  now  irretrievably 
ruined.  These  artistically  arranged  and  always  well- 
stocked  salons  were  a  great  West  End  attraction  to 
connoisseurs,  and  now  present  to  the  sight  a  mass  of 
splinters,  broken  plaster  and  mangled  furniture. 
Specimens  of  fine  Georgian  glass  lie  in  fragments  in 
the  dusty  debris,  and  objects  intended  for  use  and  for 
pleasure  are  now  a  sorry  sight  and  merely  a  menace 
in  their  jagged,  broken  states. 


\.  :  EXHIBITION  OF 
OLD  BOND  STREET 


However,  Mr.  Davis,  with  irre- 
pressible courage  and  enterprise, 
assures  us  that  the  Hun  cannot  daunt 
him,  and,  frail  as  his  wares  are — the 
finer  examples  of  which  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  place  in  safety — 
he  is  determined  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness, and  will  announce  his  new 
address  in  due  course.  Meanwhile 
all  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  1, 
Rathgar  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.13 
(Ealing  1270).  Our  readers  will 
agree  that  Mr.  Davis  has  had  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  enemy  atten- 
tion and  that  he  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  who  cherish  antique 
works  of  art. 


BRITISH  PAINT- 
INGS AT  AGNEW'S 

AN  exhibition  is  being  arranged 


at  Messrs.  Thos.Agnew  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  43,  Old  Bond  Street,  and 
3,  Albemarle  Street,  to  open  early  in  June.  It  will 
consist  of  two  groups  of  selected  English  painters — 
separated  roughly  by  about  a  century.  The  group  of 
elders  will  be  represented  by  such  masters  as  Crome, 
Constable,  Turner,  Romney,  etc.,  and  the  group  of 
moderns  by  Duncan  Grant,  John  Nash,  Devas, 
Ethelbert  White  and  others.  Our  illustration  of 
Constable's  small  panel,  The  End  of  Judge's  Walk, 
Hampstead,  which  will  be  one  of  the  exhibits,  shows 
one  of  the  painter's  several  versions  of  this  famous 
subject.  Its  remarkable  breeziness  and  vigour,  the 
result  of  direct  contact  with  nature,  are  typical  of 
Constable  at  his  very  best. 


NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

RECENT  purchases  by  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund  include  the  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson 
by  Samuel  Abbott,  which  has  now  been  presented 
to  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich, 
where  it  has  been  for  some  time  on  loan,  and 
an  important  and  interesting  drawing  by  Antoine 
Watteau,  of  a  type  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the 
museums  of  this  country.  It  is  a  dark-red  chalk  draw- 
ing, measuring  about  13  inches  by  17J  inches.  The 
subject  is  a  romantically  conceived  landscape,  with 
a  male  figure  and  a  fallen  tree  in  the  foreground,  a 
castle  and  buildings  in  the  middle  distance  and  a 
background  of  high  mountains.  This  goes  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 
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llll.  M  KG  I  DIM)  IVOR  IKS 

B\  ( ;<)i  d<»n  I  .oiid 
(University  of  Chicago  Press) 

IT  is  always  pleasing  and  cncoiu aging  to  see  a 
really  well-produced  and  invaluable  work  on  Ar- 
chacolog\ ,  and  in  time  of  war  when  thr  wanton  de- 
struction til" all  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  is  an  everyday 
<n  currencc  such  bonks  come  as  a  still  more  pleasant 
surprise  and  the  flame  of  culture  and  learning  burns 
with  renewed  life.  This  book  is  up  to  the  usual  re- 
markable standard  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  and  is 
beautifully  bound,  printed  and  illustrated. 

The  aim  of  the  book,  as  stated  by  (iorclon  Loud  in 
his  Foreword,  is  'to  present  in  simple  concise  form  the 
Megiddo  ivories.  It  does  not  pretend  to  oiler  exhaus- 
tive comparisons  with  allied  materjal,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  supply  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the  many 
angles  and  problems  it  suggests.' 

Ivory  was  used  in  all  parts  of  the  Near  Kastern 
Ancient  World  as  ,m  ornamental  material.  In  Kgypt 
large  quantities  of  African  ivory  were  received  as 
tribute  from  Abyssinia.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  sent  to  the  craftsmen  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  other  countries  subject  to  Kgypt  and  in 
the  form  of  carvings,  amulets,  inlay  for  furniture,  etc., 
eventually  found  its  way  back  to  that  country,  once 
again  as  tribute.  But  ivory  carvings  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Kgypt,  though  the  best  known  examples, 
discovered  by  Layard  and  Loft  us  at  Nimrud,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  and  known  as  the  'Phoenician' 
ivories  are,  practically  without  exception,  Kgyptian 
designs  with  slight  variations.  (Those  which  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  period  could,  in  fact,  be  tribute 
from  Kgypt  to  her,  at  that  time,  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour.^ Other  groups  of  ivories  have  been  found  in 
Northern  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  even  in  Spain  and 
Cyprus.  The  Megiddo  ivories  discovered  in  the  spring 
of  1937  are  quoted  as  'probably  the  largest  single 
group  so  far  encountered.' 

In  the  Archaeological  Context  we  are  told  that  the 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Megiddo  stood  high  on  the 
mound  'overlooking  to  the  North  and  North-West  the 
Plain  of  Ksdraelon  and  the  slopes  of  the  Carmel 
Ridge  extending  to  the  sea.'  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  account  (with  the  help  of  a  plan)  of  the  excavation 
of  the  Palace,  the  stratification  and  'relationship  to 
the  city  gate  and  approach  and  to  the  entire  mound.' 
The  Palace  was  probably  built  in  the  XVIIIth  or 
early  XlXth  dynasty,  w  hich  may  be  taken  as  the  'final 
period'  and  apparently  'in  general  conformed  to  the 
original  version'  constructed  three  centuries  earlier. 


Slight  changes  had  been  made  from  lime  to  lime,  but 
the  same  floor  level  was  always  maintained.  The  'floor 
of  (he  final  palace  was  about  i  metres  above  that  of 
the  pi  (  (  (  (ling  one,'  however  ,  owing  to  the  debris 
from  the  desti  in  lion  of  the  'penultimate  palace'  which 
was  not  removed.  The  latter  part  of  the  context  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Treasury.  This  contained  the  ivories 
w  lii(  li  were  either  inherited  or  collected  by  th"  pi  im  e 
01  some  member  ol  his  family. 

Megiddo  was  almost  the  last  Asiatic  outpost  of  the 
Kgyptian  Kmpire  to  remain  loyal,  but  Kgypt  under 
the  rule  of  Rameses  III  ("Twelfth  Century  ».<:.)  was 
now  too  weak  to  hold  on  to  such  a  far-flung  outpost 
and  the  unhappy  prince  found  himself  in  imminent 
danger  of  invasion.  The  ivories  were  found  in  great 
confusion,  which  suggests  looting,  and  it  is  evident 
from  this  that  the  invasion  took  place.  It  seems  that 
the  greater  part  of  a  collection  of  jewellery  (small  frag- 
ments of  gold  jewellery,  alabaster  and  bones  were 
found  among  the  ivories)  had  been  stolen.  After  a 
hurried  search  lor  this  the  invaders  probably  discarded 
the  ivories  as  valueless.  As  for  the  complete  animal 
skeleton  which  covered  the  whole  mass  there  can  be 
no  explanation.  The  ivory  was  in  an  extremely  fragile 
state  and  difficult  to  remove.  The  preservation  work 
carried  out  by  the  expedition  deserves  high  praise. 

From  the  Archaeological  Context  we  pass  to  the 
Dating  and  Character  of  the  ivories.  The  dates  are 
largely  conjectural.  Certain  objects  naturally  point  to  a 
definite  period;  for  instance  the  model  pen  case  in- 
scribed with  the  cartouches  of  Rameses  III.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  the  date  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  ivories  has  been  placed  at  roughly  between  1350 
and  1 150  B.C. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  ivories,  they  do  not  offer 
a  new  form  of  art.  They  are  outstanding,  however,  in 
quantity  and  in  variety  of  subject  and  style.  For  in  no 
other  single  group  do  we  find  such  a  wealth  of  material 
illustrating  such  diverse  subjects  coming  under  so 
many  outside  influences.  Many  are  purely  Kgyptian  in 
design  while  others  are  Anatolian,  Syrian  and  Hittite 
and  all,  with  few  exceptions,  'borrow'  from  each  other 
or  from  other  sources  and  are  obviously  the  work  of 
artists  of  different  nationalities.  For  this  reason  the 
term  'Canaanite  Phoenician'  has  been  adopted  for 
better  convenience. 

The  report  on  the  Hieroglyphics,  in  which  all  the 
inscriptions  were  written,  was  prepared  by  Professor 
John  A.  Walson,  director  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  and 
puts  forward  some  very  interesting  points  and 
suggestions  worthy  of  consideration. 

Restorations  by  Mr.  George  Preston  Frazer,  when 
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compared  with  the  originals,  are  unfortunately  lack- 
ing in  spirit  and  he  has  given  a  somewhat  'soapy' 
quality  to  them  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  rigid  and 
strong  lines  which  the  ancient  carvings  have  retained. 
Mr.  Frazer's  line  drawings,  however,  are  first  class. 
They  were  first  outlined  upon  the  photograph  and 
were  'checked  and  rechecked'  and  involve  a  minimum 
of  inaccuracy.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Altman  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  admirable  photographs,  which  add 
to  the  value  of  the  book  considerably. 

Many  of  the  objects  illustrated  possess  great  art 
value  as  well  as  archaeological.  Particularly  note- 
worthy is  the  box  carved  in  high  relief  with  sphinxes 
and  lions  (frontispiece  in  colour). 

The  fine  qualities  which  this  volume  possesses 
cannot  be  over-praised. — P.F.C. 

CHILTERN  COUNTRY 
By  H.  J.  Massingham 
(With  Numerous  Illustrations) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Limited.  8s.  6d.  net) 

THE  charms  of  the  Chilterns  are  not  lacking  in 
variety;  as  a  whole,  however,  this  district  seems 
to  have  claimed  less  attention  in  popular  literature 
than  is  its  due.  The  present  work  is  as  timely  in  scope 
as  it  is  fortunate  in  its  author  and  production :  a  typi- 
cal Batsford  book.  Mr.  Massingham's  approach  to  his 
theme  is  at  once  personal  and  persuasive.  I  may  be 
rather  biased :  the  author  gives  downright  expression 
to  certain  views  on  our  modern  'progress'  with  which 
I  am  in  strong  sympathy. 

His  avowed  aim  has  been  'to  write  a  book  on  the 
Chilterns  without  leaving  out  or  adding  on.'  We  may 
fairly,  I  think,  concede  that  this  volume  goes  a  long 
way  towards  realizing  that  object.  Of  course  it  makes 
no  pretence  to  being  exhaustive;  but  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  at  once  compendious  and  handy.  In  the 
present  crisis,  when  the  powers  of  darkness  are  put- 
ting out  their  utmost  strength  to  blot  out  the  very 
memory  of  our  spiritual  and  material  heritage,  it  is 
well  to  have  these  series — The  Face  of  Britain  and  The 
English  Heritage — to  remind  us  of  what  that  homeland 
is  for  which  all  of  us  stand.  Possibly  no  part  of  our 
country  is  so  essentially  English  as  opposed  to  regional. 
It  has  not,  taking  it  collectively,  the  local  romance 
that  seems  to  cling  to  Lakeland  say,  or  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire  or  Cornwall.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  largely 
urbanized  only  enhances  the  charm  of  the  numerous 
tracts  that  have  so  far  kept  their  inherent  character  in 
the  teeth  of  modern  commercialism;  and  that  its 
beauty  is  rarely  of  a  sensational  kind  only  makes  it 
the  more  representative. 

Mr.  Massingham  is  throughout  concerned  to  stress 
the  geological  and  topographical  character  of  the  land 


in  their  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  natives.  Of 
particular  interest  is  his  account  of  the  dying  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  countryside.  There  is  a  whole  chapter  on 
the  art  of  the  wood-bodger :  we  are  made  free  of  the 
workshops  of  Messrs.  Rockall  and  Son,  Saunders,  and 
the  Gooding  family  whose  work  is  as  truly  native  as 
these  good  people  themselves. 

Local  history  is  not  forgotten :  there  is  a  chapter  on 
the  effects  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  and  some  of  its 
heroes,  notably  John  Hampden,  that  may  provoke 
acrimonious  controversy.  Despite  the  Whig  propa- 
ganda broadcast  to  the  English  people  in  their  official 
school  texts,  it  is  simply  not  true  that  Hampden  stood 
in  any  sense  for  'popular'  liberties.  A  rich  man  ready 
to  plunge  his  country  into  bloodshed  to  save  the  fat 
pockets  of  his  class  is  hardly  the  ideal-  champion  of 
democracy.  This  whole  chapter  is  a  frank  denuncia- 
tion of  the  policy  behind  the  Puritan  Revolution  and 
its  aftermath  in  our  own  day. 

Mr.  Massingham  knows  and  loves  the  things  he 
writes  of,  and  loathes  the  creeping  inroads  of  suburbia. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind.  Again  and  again 
he  rises  to  real  eloquence.  Witness  his  closing  words 
prompted  by  the  heraldic  angels  carved  in  the  tie- 
beams  of  the  church-roof  at  Great  Gaddesden.  The 
photographs  are  admirable. — F.M.K. 

DUSK  TO  DAWN 
Letters  by  a  Warden 
(London:  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  writer  of  these  letters,  addressed  to  a  woman 
friend,  but  published  anonymously,  reveals  him- 
self as  an  observant  chronicler  and  a  sensitive  poet 
whose  reactions  to  things  of  pity  as  well  as  of  beauty  are 
recorded  in  many  an  ode  and  sonnet.  He  is  also  an 
artist  with  an  eye  for  telling  details.  The  letters  recount 
his  experiences  as  an  air-raid  warden  during  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  from  the  time  the  daylight  attacks 
began,  to  their  intensification  by  night;  with  their 
savage  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  civilian  life 
and  property  and  all  their  consequent  misery.  Between 
the  acts  of  giving  aid  and  administering  comfort,  and 
amid  his  vigils  and  endurances,  he  never  ceased  to  keep 
in  sight  the  finer  things  of  life,  or  to  look  forward  with 
hope  and  assurance  of  brighter  days  to  come,  a  spirit 
which  he  imparted  alike  to  his  companions  of  the 
watch  and  ward  and  to  the  afflicted  shelterers  whose 
homes  had  been  obliterated.  Dusk  to  Dawn,  despite  its 
pathos,  is  a  light-hearted,  jolly  book,  in  which  the 
writer  has  set  down  observations  upon  swans  and  king- 
fishers (he  is  a  river-side  warden),  water-colours, 
London  and  country  pubs,  patriotism,  musical  recol- 
lections and  odd  characters,  mingled  with  unassailable 
good  humour  and  philosophy. — H.G.F. 
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ANNALS  OF  INNOCENCE  AND  EXPERIENCE 
By  Hcrbrrl  Rend 
(Loudon:  Fabcr  &  Fabcr.  in;,  (id.  nrt) 

Till',  author  divides  Ins  lilt-  story  into  two  parts,  as 
indicated  in  the  (itlr  his  boyhood  and  his  matur- 
ity thr  gladness  and  thr  ti  ihulation.  Ol  both  he  has 
hail  good  incisure  Musi  ol  us  liavr,  hut  not  main 
have  the  s.iinr  powers  of  self-examination  nor  the 
samr  random  of  expression  as  Professor  Read.  He 
has  pondered  many  things  and  written  iiiik  h  and  is  a 
champion  of  modernism,  or,  as  we  think  he  would 
prefer  it  'progress,'  in  the  realms  of  the  mind.  His 
extensive  ami  speeiali/ed  studies  in  philosophy  and 
the  arts,  plus  a  critical  mind,  have  given  him  author- 
ity to  assert  tin-  views  he  holds  so  strongly,  though  his 
narrative  tends  to  he  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought. '  Not  even  a  stray  gleam  of  humour  irradi- 
ates these  sombre  pages.  A  lack  of  this  quality  tends  to 
warp  the  toughest  fibre,  bringing  its  victim  unneces- 
sary suffering;  just  as  .1  superabundance  of  it  induces 
a  sense  of  irresponsibility.  Ruskin,  who  was  one  of 
Mr.  Read's  early  adoi  at  ions,  like w  ise  su tiered  in  this  re- 
spect. This  book  is  the  author's  Alrin  h'ampf.  Perhaps  he 
will  feel  happier  now  that  he  has  got  it  oil' his  chest . 

An  may  be  expected  from  such  a  sensitive  observer, 
Mr.  Read's  book  is  extraordinarily  interesting.  He 
subjects  himself  to  a  microscopical  analysis  and  lays 
bare  the  feelings  of  a  soul  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a 
net  of  circumstance  from  w  hich  escape  is  impossible. 
Without  any  taste  for  physical  sports  or  exercise, 
from  his  earliest  days  he  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  introspection  and  to  have  sought  and  faced 
troubles  that  he  might  have  been  spared.  More 
honour  to  him!  Education,  choice  of  a  career,  his 
'discovery  of  poetry,'  questions  of  religion,  all  have 
been  battlegrounds.  His  war  experiences,  in  which  he 
lays  bare  his  most  solemn  and  inmost  thoughts,  are 
related  with  unsparing  integrity.  The  analysis  of  his 
feelings  during  a  night  raid,  in  which  he  captured  a 
German  officer,  keeps  the  reader's  mind  at  an  almost 
painful  tension.  Throughout  the  war  he  acquitted 
himself  valiantly  ,  and  although  he  does  not  mention 
it.  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  and  the  M.C. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Read  went  to  work  in  Whitehall, 
and  whilst  contemplating  an  author's  career,  sought 
consolation  in  Coleridge,  example  in  Flaubert  and 
Henry  James,  and  advice  from  Ford  Madox  Ford, 
who  sent  him  some  rather  incoherent  letters.  From 
Whitehall  he  graduated  to  a  post  as  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Ceramics  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  where  he  remained  lor  ten  years.  Later,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  he  was  appointed  Watson 
Gordon  Professor  of  Art  at  Edinburgh  and  still  more 
recently  held  the  editorship  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
As  a  writer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 


critical  essay,  Mr.  Read  finds  his  best  means  of  ex- 
pression, As  he  well  says,  one  can  '.h<  umulate  ideas' 
lor  il  anywhere,  at  any  time,  provided  they  are  not 
allowed  'to  fade  away  in  some  allic  of  the  mind.' 
I  he  moral  of  this  is  to  jot  everything  down.  With  the 
author's  theory  of  criticism  we  entirely  agree — that 
to  be  adequate,  criticism  (of  a  work  of  art;  should  be 
based,  not  solely  on  its  visible  aspects,  but  on  all  the  pro- 
i  esses  of  impulse  and  thought  which  went  to  its  making. 

In  the  dual  chapter  Mr.  Read  sums  up  his  philoso- 
phy of  life,  aesthetic,  moral  and  practical,  in  all  which 
he  stresses  the  romantic  cast  of  his  mind. — H.G.F. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

HANDS  OFF  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES! 

DEAR  SIR,  Your  spirited  rebuke  of  an  ill- 
advised  proposal  to  restore  the  Elgin  Marbles  to 
Gre'Yc  deserves  all  our  thanks  and  support.  True, 
our  national  common  sense  has  made  short  work  of 
previous  suggestions  of  the  kind,  but  the  notion  needs 
watching  and  must  never  be  permitted  to  pass  by 
default.  No  flaw  exists  in  Britain's  title  to  the  Elgin 
Marbles;  they  were  fairly  come  by,  and  quite  prob- 
ably owe  their  very  existence  to  their  removal  from 
the  land  of  their  origin.  At  the  least  it  is  certain  that, 
had  they  been  left  in  situ,  their  condition  would  have 
been  very  much  worse  than  it  is  now.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  extract  you  quote  from  the  official 
Guide  to  the  Department  of  Creek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum  (1912),  to  which  may  be  added: 
'In  the  fifty  years  immediately  before  Lord  Elgin 
four  figures  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  west 
pediment,'  and  much  injury  done  to  other  of  the 
sculptures,  including  the  celebrated  frieze.  Nor  did 
the  matter  end  there.  'A  careful  comparison  of  photo- 
graphs made  in  1897  [of  those  parts  of  the  frieze  left 
in  place  on  the  Parthenon)  with  the  casts  taken  in 
1872  shows  further  lamentable  injuries — partly  in  the 
loss  of  particular  fragments,  and  partly  in  the  scaling 
away  of  the  original  surface.'  That,  in  recent  times, 
better  care  has  been  taken  of  the  Parthenon  does  not 
negative  Greece's  debt  to  Lord  Elgin  and  Britain  for 
preserving  these  glorious  Marbles.  In  the  words  of  the 
Guide  already  cited:  'The  Athenians  of  that  day 
thought  that  they  heard  the  sculptures  that  were 
removed  groaning  for  the  fate  of  those  that  were  left 
behind  in  captivity.' 

If  (for  argument's  sake)  the  Elgin  Marbles  were — 
eventually — sent  back  to  Greece,  what  would  become 
of  them?  Even  assuming  the  existence  of  perfectly 
peaceful  conditions,  to  replace  them  on  the  Parthenon 
itself  would  be  simply  fatuous.  They  could  only  be 
lodged  in  some  building  like  the  National  Museum 
at  Athens,  where  they  would  be  seen  by  infinitely 
fewer  persons  than  in  London.    F.  Gordon  Roe. 
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BRITISH  ARMORIAL  BOOK  STAMPS 

(Continued  from  page  2$g) 

v),  crest  of  Sir  Thomas  Prestwich,  Bart.,  and 
the  armorial  stamp  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  Dean  of 
Christchurch  (rubbing  i),  of  whom  Tom 
Brown  wrote  the  famous  lines: 

T  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell.' 

Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  the  first 
academic  printer-publisher  at  Oxford  and  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  University  Press. 

ENGLISH  CHAIRMAKING 

(Continued  from  page  251) 

The  second  chair  was  made  under  different 
circumstances.  The  maker — one  would  feel — 
was  possessed  of  a  good  business  with  a  num- 
ber of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  stocks  of 
mahogany,  and  numerous  customers  among 
the  local  gentry.  He  lived  in  a  town  in  the 
Midlands,  perhaps  such  a  one  as  Derby, 
which  in  an  account  written  in  1769  is  de- 
scribed as  'a  fine,  beautiful  and  pleasant  Town 
.  .  .  of  Gentry  rather  than  Trade;  .  .  .  and  very 
handsome  streets.'  * 

This  provincial  maker,  like  many  others  of 
his  type,  did  not  have  a  very  pure  taste  in  the 
selection  of  ornament  or  a  sensitive  eye  for 
form.  His  chair  is  evidence  of  this;  the  splat  is 
indefinite  in  its  design  and  over-loaded  with 
pattern.  The  arm  is  not  in  harmony;  it  was 
probably  one  of  a  stock  pattern  which  the 
chair-maker  used  indiscriminately  with  all 
his  chair  designs,  being  indifferent  to  whether 
it  suited  or  not.  A  London  chair-maker  who 
possessed  a  standing  in  his  trade  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  practice. 

This  chair  illustrates  what  has  already  been 
commented  upon,  how  chair-makers  in  search 
of  novelty  changed  the  ornament  but  did  not 
alter  the  chair-frame.  Many  chairs  of  this  type 
(originally  they  were  made  in  sets  as  dining- 
chairs)  often  have  a  great  similarity  in  their 
appearance,  but  on  closer  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  they  vary  considerably  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ornament.  In  fact,  so  much 
will  this  be  found  the  case,  no  two  chairs — un- 
less of  the  same  set — are  likely  to  be  identical. 

*  Cf.  A  Tour  through  Great  Britain.  Daniel  De  Foe,  7th  Edit., 
1769. 


An  interesting  feature  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cabriole 
legs  of  the  three  chairs,  Nos.  vi,  viii  and  ix.  _ 
The  first  example  is  a  beautifully  executed  leg 
of  the  most  graceful  contour  with  appropriate 
ornament  designed  in  scale.  This  chair  un- 
questionably was  the  work  of  a  London  crafts- 
man and  probably  once  formed  part  of  an  ex- 
pensive set  of  dining-chairs  made  for  a  rich 
customer.  The  second  example  has  a  well- 
shaped  cabriole  although  it  lacks  the  poise 
and  grace  of  the  first  leg.  The  third  is  a  typical 
cabriole  leg  of  provincial  workmanship ;  the 
leg  has  no  continuity  with  the  foot  and  the 
carving  is^of  poor  quality. 

Finally  it  can  be  said  that  no  branch  of 
furniture-making  was  so  dependent  upon 
good  craftsmanship  for  elegance  and  grace  in 
design  as  chair-making. 

COPENHAGEN 

(Continued from  page  256) 

No  doubt  in  those  quiet  fields  of  Strath- 
field  Saye,  where  he  spent  the  close  of  his 
life,  old  Copenhagen  had  many  dreams,  of 
the  time  when  the  great  Duke  was  every- 
where, placing  his  troops,  and  riding  behind 
his  infantry,  as  Picton  led  them  into  action  € 
'in  a  cloud  of  blasphemy  and  a  top-hat,' — of 
that  time  when  in  1814  he  arrived  in  Paris 
just  in  time  to  see  the  Russians  march  past 
the  Allied  Sovereigns,  King  Louis  XVIII, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Czar,  all  these  monarchs  straining 
to  get  a  sight  of  him,  as  he  sat  Copenhagen, 
riding  almost  entirely  and  defiantly 'civilian,' 
in  his  blue  frock  coat  and  top-hat,  and  again 
at  Waterloo,  when  once,  in  a  flurry  of  French 
cavalry  far  out  beyond  his  firing-line,  the  ditch 
behind  him  was  lined  with  Highlanders,  and 
he  shouted  to  them  to  lie  still,  put  Copenhagen 
at  the  unusual  obstacle,  and  cleared  it,  resum- 
ing a  less  exciting  place  of  command,  and  of 
many  other  exciting  episodes.  But  his  dreams 
are  disturbed  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
faithful  Wix  with  corn-bin  in  hand  and  he  re- 
sumes his  quiet  feed  from  this  good  old  friend. 

For  permission  to  reproduce  the  Head  of  Copenhagen 
with  Inscription  (p.  254)  we  are  indebted  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  G.C.V.O.  For  Nos.  vii,  viii  and  x 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.;  for  No.  iv  to 
Messrs.  Fores.  The  remainder  are  in  the  author's  collection. 
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CHRISTIE'S  RESURGENT 


CHRIS  I  IKS  in  their  long  career  have  had 
many  strange  happenings,  hut  none  stranger 
01  more  tragic  than  the  destruction  of  their 
historic  King  Street  i  St.  James's  i  premises  hy  ( Jerinan 
raidrrs  in  the  early  hours  of  April  17th.  Shortly  alter 
midnight  a  high-explosive  homh  dropped  in  the 
neighbourhood,  blasting  Christie's  warehouse  doors, 
smashing  the  glass  roof  of  the  auction  galleries,  and 
throwing  the  electric  light  installation  out  of  action. 
Almost  immediateU  a  heavy  shower  of  incendiaries 
fell  through  the  open  roots  of  the  galleries  and  iti  a 
matter  ot  seconds  (he  whole  ot  the  hack  was  ablaze. 
The  draught  caused  hy  the  smashed  doors  and  win- 
dows quickly  blew  the  flames  towards  the  front  part  of 
the  building;  and  here,  too,  the  flames  hungrily  licked 
their  way  up  the  stately  panelled  staircase  and  on  to 
the  partners'  rooms  and  otlices.  Christie's  clerks  and 
porters,  w  ho  had  been  fire-watching,  worked  like  Tro- 
jans to  save  not  onl\  the  building  but  the  treasures 
housed  therein.  Here  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
disaster  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  A.  1".  Tschilfely,  the  famous 
horseman  and  author  of  Tschiffely's  Ride;  Don  Roberto; 
R.  B.  Cunningham*  Graham,  etc. 

'Friends  and  literary  critics  have  often  remarked 
about  me  that  I  am  a  strange  mixture.  To  this  my 
reply  has  sometimes  been  that  the  world  in  which  we 
live  is  a  strange  one.  and  that,  being  part  of  it,  it  is 
cpiite  natural  that  there  should  also  be  something 
strange  about  some  of  us.  Just  because  I  once  rode 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  horseback, 
my  friends  think  it  incongruous  that  I  should  take  an 
interest  in  other  things  besides  horses  and  Indians. 

'On  the  1 6th  of  April  in  this  year  of  blitzes  and 
other  most  unpleasant  things,  I  decided  to  give  books 
and  blank  sheets  of  paper  a  rest.  Accordingly,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  [our  Sale  Room  Correspondent],  I 
went  to  the  botanical  gardens  at  Kew.  Nothing  more 
peaceful  can  be  imagined  than  the  soft-green  lawns, 
budding  trees,  and  early  blossoms  of  certain  Himalay- 
an rhododendrons.  In  the  evening,  whilst  we  were 
enjoying  a  quiet  dinner  and  a  chat  in  a  little  West  End 
restaurant,  the  sirens  wailed,  and,  soon  after,  the  first 
bombs  began  to  fall.  Despite  these  interruptions,  we 
continued  our  meal,  and  then  decided  to  go  home. 
We  had  not  gone  far  w  hen  a  number  of  bombs  came 
screaming  down,  and  exploded  so  near  us  that  we 
threw  ourselves  flat  on  the  ground.  The  next  two 
hours  we  spent  in  a  club,  playing  billiards,  until  a  vio- 
lent explosion  blasted  in  the  windows  and  shutters. 
For  some  time  we  then  took  shelter  in  the  basement 


PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  CHRISTIE,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  FIRM  :  BY 
GAINSBOROUGH  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  IN  MAY  1927,  FOR  £7,560 


of  the  building,  and  later,  when  things  appeared  to 
have  somewhat  quietened  down  outside,  we  left  our 
place  of  questionable  safety  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing. Emerging  into  the  brick-  and  glass-littered  street, 
my  friend  told  me  that  he  had  a  peculiar  hunch  that 
Christie's  salerooms  had  been  bombed.  This  famous 
establishment  being  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
club,  we  hurried  to  investigate.  Upon  rounding  the 
corner  of  St.  James's  Square  and  King  Street,  I  saw  a 
sight  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  The  building  in  which 
I  had  seen  many  priceless  works  of  art — not  as  a  buyer, 
but  merely  as  one  who  takes  a  delight  in  beautiful 
things — was  like  a  roaring  inferno.  From  the  ground- 
floor  flames  leapt  towards  the  roof,  some  winding  in 
and  out  of  empty  window  frames  like  gigantic  red  ser- 
pentinas.  The  main  staircase  and  the  whole  of  the 
interior  were  burning  fiercely.  A  little  group  of  tired 
and  haggard-looking  men — including  some  of  the 
firm's  employees  who  had  done  duty  as  fire-watchers 
— stood  opposite  the  front  door,  looking  on  dejectedly. 
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A  few  articles  they  had  managed  to  save  were  stacked 
up  in  a  heap.  Having  joined  this  little  group  of  men, 
we  stood,  watching  in  silence,  all  the  time  hoping  that 
the  fire  brigade  would  arrive  in  time  to  save  a  few 
more  things.  Though  many  similar  fires  were  raging 
in  different  parts  of  London,  a  fire  engine  arrived 
after  a  while.  Seeing  that  the  members  of  its  crew 
were  tired  and  in  need  of  assistance,  we  helped  them 
with  the  hoses,  and  within  a  minute  or  so  everything 
was  ready;  but,  alas,  a  water-main  had  been  smashed 
by  a  bomb,  and  therefore  practically  no  water  ran  for 
some  considerable  time.  Realizing  the  hopelessness  of 
the  situation,  my  friend  and  I  hurried  to  see  what  was 
happening  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Out  in 
one  street,  seated  on  Chippendale  chairs  that  had 
been  rescued,  we  saw  several  antique  dealers  of  our 
acquaintance.  There  they  sat,  grimfaced  and  silent, 
looking  upon  the  scene  of  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion, as  if  they  were  in  the  stalls  of  a  theatre,  watching 
one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  There  was  nothing  We 
could  do  but  join  them  and  just  look  on.  Eventually 
a  further  two  fire  engines  arrived,  but  we  all  realized 
that  it  was  too  late  to  save  Christie's  famous  rooms.  As 
I  sadly  returned  to  have  a  last  look  through  the  door, 
parts  of  ceilings  and  rafters  collapsed,  sending  up  a 
mass  of  whirling  sparks.  Among  the  flames  I  suddenly 
saw  ghosts  of  the  past,  and  colours  and  shapes  of  many 
beautiful  things;  alas!  but  bitter-sweet  memories  now.' 

Later  in  the  morning  of  April  1 7th,  our  Sale  Room 
Correspondent  met  Sir  Alec  Martin,  the  managing 
director  of  Christie's,  who  came  to  the  firm  as  a  mes- 
senger boy  forty-four  years  ago  when  the  famous  'Old 
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Woods'  was  regnant  as  senior  partner — Sir  Alec  be- 
came a  partner  eleven  years  ago.  He  said,  'As  I 
watched  the  burning  of  our  well-known  premises  with 
its  treasures,  I  was  distressed,  but  the  more  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten  by  Hitler  and  his  gangsters. 
Through  the  great  kindness  of  Lord  Derby,  who  has 
generously  loaned  us  Derby  House,  Stratford  Place, 
Oxford  Street,  W.,  we  are  carrying  on  our  business 
there  temporarily  and  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  can  return  to  the  old  site,  with  all  its  memor- 
ies, associations  and  traditions.' 

On  April  23rd,  Christie's  had  been  given  permission 
to  enter  their  ruined  premises,  and  the  exploration  of 
the  vaults  under  the  smashed  and  twisted  building 
presented  a  strange  sight  to  the  present  writer.  Several 
hefty  workmen  in  cloth  caps  and  mufflers,  carrying 
acetylene  burners,  were  gathered  round  the  steel 
bars  of  the  strong-rooms,  a  gathering  which  in  other 
circumstances  would  have  seemed  a  sinister  group.  But 
these  were  honest  men  and  expert  at  their  job,  which 
was  to  force  the  doors  which  had  been  wrenched  in 
the  fire  and  open  the  safes.  The  doors  were  forced  and 
the  safes  found  in  good  condition  and  they  yielded  to 
the  keys.  The  magnificent  jewels,  which  were  to  have 
been  sold  on  that  very  day,  were  found  inside  un- 
harmed— they  were  eventually  offered  at  Derby  House 
on  May  6th  (a  report  of  the  sale  appears  later).  Some 
silver  in  another  strong-room  had  been  injured  by  the 
heat.  There  were  no  pictures  or  furniture  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  place,  and  happily  all  Christie's 
priced  catalogues  of  sales  were  found  intact  though 
stained  by  water.  The  great  losses  are  the  historic  ros- 
trum made  by  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale for  James  Christie,  the 
founder  of  the  house,  and  his 
ivory  hammer-head  which  had 
knocked  down  so  many  million 
pounds'  worth  of  works  of  art. 

The  history  of  Christie's  is  so 
full  of  facts  and  their  romantic 
associations  that  several  vol- 
umes would  not  exhaust  its 
most  important  chronicles. 
There  have  been  many  great 
days  at  Christie's  famous  rooms 
in  King  Street,  since  the  second 
James  Christie  moved  there  in 
1823  from  his  father's  rooms  in 
Pall  Mall.  The  greatest  of  all, 
however,  was  Thursday,  May 
17th,  1928,  when  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  pictures  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Sir  George 
Holford  came  under  the  ham- 
mer. On  this  day  there  were 
catalogued  78  lots,  and  within 
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a  little  under  three  hours,  the  auc  tion- 
eer's book  showed  a  total  of  £304,094 
a  world's  auction  record  for  one 
day 's  sale  of  pictures,  or  other  works  of 
art.  The  auctioneer  was  Mr.  Lance 
Hannen,  who  retired  in  1938  after 
nearly  forty  years'  service.  A  word  as 
to  the  recent  partnerships  in  the  firm 
may  be  interesting  to  recall.  In  March, 
1 1)40,  ow  ing  to  four  of  the  five  partners 
being  away  on  military  service  and 
one  having  retired,  a  rearrange- 
ment of  Christie's  became  neces- 
sary. Two  new  directors,  Colonel 
John  Gretton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  Lloyd,  were  appointed,  and  a 
company  formed.  Colonel  Gretton 
is  the  father-in-law  of  Sir  Henry 
Floyd,  who  has  been  a  partner  for 
some  years  and  took  part  in  the 
Dunkirk  episode.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  well 
known  in  the  City  and  also  as  a 
Fellow  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Entomological  Society,  and 
a  past  Vice-President  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  He  possesses  probably  the 
finest  collection  of  Turner  draw- 


ings in  this  country,  .111  unrivalled  scries  of  Swiss  coloured  aquatints, 
and  Chinese  lace|uet.  The  addition  of  such  men  is  welc  omed  in  the 
win  Id  <il  .111  generally,  as  Christie's  rooms,  even  though  temporarily 
lodged  at  Derby  I  louse,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  one  of  the  meet- 
ing-places of  the  rngmnrtnti. 


JEWELS  AND  SILVER 

JEWELS  were  glittering  again  in  the  marble-pillared  ballroom 
.it  Derby  Mouse,  Stratford  Place,  on  May  nth,  not  worn,  how- 
ever, by  famous  women  attending  one  of  the  many  brilliant  gather- 
ings for  which  the  mansion  was  famous,  but  handed  round  on  a 
green-baize  covered  horse-shoe  tabic-  by  Christie's  porters  in  all  soi  Is 
and  conditions  of  clothes,  their  familiar  dark-green  jac  ke  ts  and  c  aps 
having  been  desl  royed  in  the-  lire-.  This  was  ( !hi  isi  ic  's  first  sale  in  their 
temporary  grandee-  premise  s.  The  je  we  ls  we  re-  those  that  had  under- 
gone the  ordeal  of  fire  caused  by  the-  German  r  aide  r  s  whic  h  destroyed 
the  century-old  rooms  in  St.  James's.  As  already  stated,  they  had 
come  out  of  it  unharmed,  and  produced  a  'knock  down'  total  of 
£17,700.  The  highest  bid,  £3,500,  was  made  for  an  unmounted  cir- 
cular blue-white  diamond,  weighing  1 2-20  carats.  A  bracelet,  mounted 
with  e  le  ve  n  gr  aduated  diamonds  enriched  with  diamond  [joints  on 
stifTgold  hoop,  made  £630;  another,  formed  as  a  coiled  serpent,  the 
gold-hinged  hoops  mounted  with  graduated  diamonds  on  blue-  en- 
amelled ground,  £8 10;  and  £740  was  offered  for  one,  composed  of 
three  hexagonal  panels  mounted  with  diamond  bague  ttes  and  with 
single-stone  centres. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  1st,  five  pieces  of  jewellery,  sold  by  order 
of  the  executors  of  the  fifth  Earl  Temple,  brought  a  total  of  £5,150. 
A  beautiful  emerald,  of  perfect  oblong  shape,  in  the  centre  of  a  dia- 
mond brooch,  changed  hands  at  £1,700;  a  necklet  of  emeralds  set 
with  diamonds,  £1,900;  a  stomacher  in  diamonds,  designed  as  a  two- 
loop  bow  and  foliated  scrolls  and  smaller  bow  ends,  £1,200;  and  a 
pendant,  in  the  form  of  a  loop  with  a  large  pear-shaped  diamond 
centre,  £350.  From  other  resources  came  a  large  oblong  diamond, 
with  a  border  of  sapphires,  mounted  as  a  ring,  which  fetched  £705; 
and  twenty-two  fine  diamonds,  each  in  a  collet  setting,  £1,170.  This 
sale  also  included  old  English  silver  from  various  sources.  Among 


A  PAIR  OF  CHELSEA  BOTTLE-SHAPED  VASES.  RED  ANCHOR  MARKS,  AND  A  CHELSEA 
TALL  CUP  IN  CHINESE  MILLEHORE  DECORATION  :   BELLAMY  GARDNER  COLLECTION 
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the  more  notable  pieces,  which  were  sold  'all  at,' 
were:  a  set  of  three  castors,  by  James  Ker,  Edin- 
burgh, 1732  (24  oz.  6  dwt.),  which  fetched  £45;  a 
taper  stick,  by  William  Gould,  1757  (4  oz.  1  dwt.),  £7; 
a  jug  and  basin,  by  Thomas  Folkingham,  1709  (49  oz. 
4  dwt.),  £110;  a  plain  vase-shaped  castor,  by  J. 
Delmester,  1763  (2  oz.  7  dwt.),  £6  5s.;  a  plain  circular 
bleeding  bowl,  by  Robert  Timbrell  and  Benjamin  Bentley, 
1 710  (3  oz.  11  dwt.),  £19;  a  drinking  cup,  with  shal- 
low beaker-shaped  body,  maker's  mark  a  goose  in  a 
dotted  circle,  1681,  no  weight  given,  but  measuring  if 
in.  high,  2^  in.  diameter,  £10;  twelve  dinner  plates, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Digby,  by  John  Parker  and 
Edward  Wakelin,  1774  (191  oz.  9  dwt.),  £87;  a  pair  of 
circular  serving  dishes,  with  similar  arms,  by  Philip 
Norman,  1768  (42  oz.  12  dwt.),  £43;  a  soup  tureen 
and  cover  by  John  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor,  1777 
(72  oz.  5  dwt.),  £56;  a  set  of  three  silver-gilt  tea- 
caddies,  of  rectangular  form,  by  Thomas  Heming,  1757 
(42  oz.  7  dwt.),  contained  in  a  lacquered  case,  £1 15;- 
and  a  set  of  six  candlesticks,  with  'V'-shaped  columns, 
by  John  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor,  1 781  (110  oz.  18 
dwt.),  £110. 


and  raised  mouldings,  £2 1 5 ;  a  large  Sheraton  mahog- 
any drinking  table  of  semi-circular  outline,  with  two 
folding  flaps,  which  when  open  continue  the  curve, 
£140;  and  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  com- 
modes in  the  French  style,  the  fronts  of  serpentine 
outline  fitted  with  three  long  drawers,  £290.  In  the 
same  rooms,  on  April  25th,  the  fourth  and  final  por- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Hurst's  old  English  porce- 
lain brought  £1,691,  making  an  aggregate  of  £6,030 
for  the  whole  collection.  The  top  price  in  this  last  sec- 
tion, £58,  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Bow  candlesticks, 
with  standing  figures  of  a  youth  with  young  nestlings 
and  a  girl  with  birdcage,  in  puce,  blue  and  yellow 
costume,  bearing  the  'blue  spot'  mark. 

On  April  9th,  Christie's  sold  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon's  London  ^residence, 
Albert  Gate,  Knightsbridge,  for  a  total  of  over  £3,000. 
A  pair  of  old  English  candelabra,  formed  of  Derby- 
shire spar  vases,  brought  £1 10  5s.;  and  a  river  scene, 
with  farm-cart  and  horseman  on  a  road  in  the  fore- 
ground, on  panel,  by  J.  van  Goyen,  £157  10s. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

AT  the  time  of  writing,  the  most  interesting  sale  under 
•  this  heading  was  that  of  the  late  Lord  Temple's 
collection,  removed  from  Newton  Park,  Bristol,  at 
Sotheby's  on  May  9th.  The  more  important  items 
offered  included  a  Worcester  green  dinner  service 
(106  pieces),  painted  with  bouquets  of 
old  English  flowers  in  colours  within 
gilt  panels,  which  sold  for  £175;  a 
pair  of  Derbyshire  spar  candelabra,  by 
Matthew  Boulton,  the  oviform  'Bluejohn' 
vases  with  ormolu  covers  and  flammi- 
form  finials,  £245 ;  an  Adam  marquetry 
commode,  the  top  inlaid  with  classic 
designs  and  trellis  panels  in  shaded 
woods,  on  a  satinwood  ground  banded 
with  rosewood,  £125;  another,  the  top 
inlaid  with  circular  and  oval  fan 
medallions  on  a  flower-head  and  trellis 
ground,  £165;  a  George  I  gilt  gesso 
wall-mirror,  decorated  with  the  arms 
of  Greville  impaling  Temple,  £155;  a 
Hepplewhite  commode  in  the  French 
style  of  fine  faded  colour,  £110;  a  set 
of  ten  Regency  japanned  armchairs, 
with  cane  panels  to  the  backs  and  seats, 
£135;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  ped- 
estal library  desk,  supported  on  two 
pedestals,  each  fitted  with  three 
drawers,  enclosed  by  doors  with  shaped 


A TOTAL  of  £2,568  was  recorded  at  Sotheby's  on 
April  23rd  for  old  and  modern  drawings  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Viscount  Ullswater, 
the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Jervis  Wegg,  and  others.  For 
Hubert  Robert's  Peche  a  la  Ligne  £270  was  taken,  and 
for  Kate  Greenaway's  51  water-colours  and  13  pencil 
sketches  £340. 


EWER  AND  BASIN  BY  DANIEL  SMITH  AND  ROBERT  SHARP  :  WITH  ARMS  OF  FANE 
(EARLS  OF  WESTMORLAND)  :  LIONEL  FAUDEL-PHILLIPS  COLLECTION  :  CHRISTIE'S 
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GOTHIC  PAINTING  IN  AUSTRIA— I 

By   DR.    WOLFGANG  BORN 

(Maryville  College,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.) 


Till'.  'Waning  of  the  Middle-Ages'  (to 
quote  the  tide  of  J.  Huizinga's  fatuous 
book  on  die  French  and  Netherland- 
ish civilization  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth ( Icnturics  w  .i^  .1  let  tile  epoch  not  only- 
west  of  the  Rhine,  hut  also  on  the  Danube. 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  rivalled  the  re- 
fined splendour  of  Ghent.  It  was  significant 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period  (in  1477)  the 
Hapsburg  Emperor  Maximilian  I  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy.  The  house  of  Austria  inherited,  by 
right  of  succession,  the  household  treasures  of 
Burgundy  the  remainder  of  which  still  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  Vienna  Museum) ;  it  also 
inherited  Burgundy  's  cultural  mission,  to  in- 
fuse the  spirit  of  Rome 
into  that  of  the  North. 

Austria's  Gothic 
painting  and  sculpture 
had  been  half  forgotten 
and  were  rediscovered 
only  in  the  last  few  de- 
cades.* Although  there 
are  still  many  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  and 
the  attributions  of  the 
various  works  of  art  to 
individual  artists  arc  in 
many  cases  still  doubt- 
ful, all  experts  agree 
that  Austrian  Gothic 
art  is  of  outstanding 
quality  and  historical 
importance. 

*  For  references  see  the  cata- 
logues: Osterreichische  Tafelma- 
lerei  der  Spdlgotik.  1400-1525,  by 
Ludwig  Baldass.Yienna.  1934, 
and  Malerei  und  Plastik  aus 
Steiermark,  by  Karl  Garzarolli 
von  Thurnlackh,  Vienna, 
1936,  both  published  by  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum, 
with  bibliographies  in  Ger- 
man. For  English  references 
see  The  Art  Index. 


The  earliest  panel  paintings  of  the  German- 
speaking  world  that  are  known  to  us  arc 
Austrian  ;  four  pictures  representing  incidents 
of  the  Gospels  and  preserved  in  the  monastery 
of  Klosterneuberg,  near  Vienna.  They  were 
p.iintcd  in  1 329,  during  the  lifetime  of  Giotto, 
but  already  show  clearly  the  influence  of  that 
I  Lilian  master. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury  the  artistic  centre  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  moved  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  the 
residence  of  the  then  ruling  house  of  Luxem- 
bourg. The  Emperor  Charles  IV  invited 
Tuscan  painters  to  his  court  and  was  in  close 
contact  with  the  Papal  See  in  Avignon.  The 
famous  Bohemian  school  of  painting,  despite 


No  I—  EPITAPH 1 1  M  OF  THE  STY  MAX  MAGISTRATE  VLRICH  REICH  EN  ECKER  :  BY  AN  UNKNOWN 
PAINTER  :  ABOUT  1410  :  FROM  WIENER  NEUSTADT  :    IN   THE    LANDESBILDERGALERIE,  GRAZ 
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No  H.—  CRUCIFIMOS  :  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  TYROLESE  PAINTER  :  ABOUT  1420  :  FROM  THE  WILTEN  MONASTERY,  NEAR  INNSBRUCK 


its  originality,  clearly  shows  both  Southern 
and  Western  influences. 

The  Papal  See  in  Avignon  forms  the  start- 
ing-point of  an  artistic  movement  of  great  im- 
portance. The  style  of  painting,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  France,  reveals  both 
Netherlandish  and  Burgundian  elements. 
When  the  Siennese  master  Simone  Martini 
came  to  Avignon  in  1339,  and  there  executed 
paintings  ordered  by  the  Pope,  his  work  so 
deeply  impressed  the  French  painters  that 


they  began  to  fuse  the  Italian  Gothic  style 
with  their  own.  This  process  continued,  and 
produced  the  so-called  'International  Style,' 
which  soon  spread  over  the  Continent,  was 
the  prevailing  influence  there  about  1400, 
and  even  partially  survived  until  the  middle 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  This  style  is  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Western  Courts  towards  life.  In  form  it  is  ele- 
gant, soft  and  decorative,  its  treatment  is 
realistic  and  its  psychological  attitude  sophis- 


<;<>THI<:   I'AINTINC   IN  AUSTKIA 


ticated  aiul  chivalrous. 

About  1400,  Austria  regained  its 
leading  position  .is  .1  centre  of  art; 
heme  the  curliest  Austrian  works  <>l 
art.  of  lute  (iothic  period,  bear  the 
st. imp  of  the  I  ntei  n.it  ionul  Style, 
u  Inch  w  .is  trunsinitted  to  Austriu  both 
l>\  her  neighbour  Bohemia  and  by 
l  i  am  e.  French  ( listcrcian  friars  built 
the  earliest  ( iothic  churches  in  Austriu. 
In  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Heili- 
genkreuz  two  wings  of  a  small  altar- 
painting  of  strikingly  1'rench  charac  - 
ter were  preserved,  until  acquired  l>\ 
the  Vienna  Kunsthistorischcs  Mu- 
seum. These  depic  t  the-  Annunciation, 
and  some  Saints,  and  were  pe  rhaps 
painted  In  an  Austrian  representative 
of  the-  Western  Internutional  Style  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ( Century.  A 
second  early  spec  imen  of  this  type  is 
the  Birth  of  Christ  in  thesamc  museum, 
possibly  of  Salzburg  origin  und  dat- 
ing from  about  1400.  In  spite  of  some 
traits  of  Byzantine  iconography  it 
shows  strongly  the  influence  of  the 
Burgundian  master  Melchior  Broedcrlam. 

During  the  Fifteenth  Century  various  local 
schools  of  painting  we  re  formed  in  Austriu, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Tyrol, 
differ  from  one  another  but  slightly.  Tyrol, 


No.  III.    cm  CIFIXION  i  SALZBURG,  C.  1425  :  GALLERY  OF  ST.  LUCAS,  VIKNNA 


situated  on  the  most  important  road  between 
Italy  und  Gentrul  Europe,  had  quite  early 
ubsorbed  a  steady  influx  of  the  progressive 
spirit  which  foreshudowed  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy.  Salzburg,  on  the  other  side,  formed  an 


No.  IV.— BATTLE  SCESE:  ATTRIBUTED  TO  HANS  VON  TUBINGEN  :  FROM  THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  LAMBRECHT  STYRIA  :  ABOUT  1430 
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ecclesiastical  principality,  which  included 
parts  of  Bavaria,  and  its  school  therefore  dis- 
plays certain  characteristics  of  the  art  of  that 
country.  In  Southern  Austria,  Styria  gained 
a  special  importance  in  the  reign  of  the  Duke 
Ernest  the  Iron  (1406- 1424),  who  sometimes 


resided  not  far  from  Vienna,  in  Wiener 
Xeustadt,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Styria,  and  who  established  efficient  foreign 
artists  at  his  court.  Vienna,  however,  was  the 
Imperial  seat  of  the  Hapsburgs,  whose  court 
successfully  fostered  art  and  formed  the  most 


GOTHIC   I'AlMINti   IN  AUSTRIA 


important  and  refuted  school  of  Austrian  painting. 

Tin  earliest  Austrian  painting  ofthr  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, which  hears  the  date  of  its  origin,  is  the  beautiful 
epitaph  of  Ulrich  Reieheneeker,  1410,  now  in  the 
LjtnaesbUdersalerie at  Graz  (No.  i).  It  is  painted  by 
an  unknown  Styrian  artist,  who  followed  closely  the 
painters  of  the  Bohemian  court.  The  highly  hnpres- 
sive  Crucifixion  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Wilten, 
near  Innsbruck,  is  the  work  of  an  anonymous  late 
Tvrolian  representative  of  the  International  Style 
(No.  ii1).  It  slums  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family  of  the 
Innsbruck  mayor,  Dorn,  and  dates  from  about  i  |jo. 
The  softness  of  its  modelling  is  combined  with  sharply 
Conventionalized  details.  The  latest  phase  of  the  In- 
tel national  Style  is  represented  in  Austria  by  many 
small  pictures  of  devotion.  The  Sal/burg  Crucifixion, 
dating  from  a>out  t T-\>  rellectsthe  figures  of  the 
South  Moravian  'Master  of  Raigern'  and  t  lie  decor- 
ation of  its  frame  reminds  us  of  Kastern  European 
icons  (No.  iii). 

At  the  end  of  the  International  period  a  master  of 
outstanding  originality  and  creative  power  appeared 


No  VII.  PORTRAIT  /  HE  EM  I'h.KOk  \l<,l  S  Ml  \l> 
KINO  OF  HOHF.MIA  AND  W'NGARY  l.'W7  1437:  IN 
llll     KI'NSTH  ISTOK IM  HI.S   M I '  S I  I'M,  VIF.NNA 

in  Austria.  He  was  formerly 
(ailed  the  'Master  of  the  Votive 
Painting  of  St.  Lambrecht,'  after 
his  masterpiece,  but  has  recently 
been  affirmed  to  be  identical  with 
a  certain  Hans  von  Tubingen,  a 
painter  known  to  have  been  in 
Wiener  Neustadt  from  1433  till 
1462.  The  Votive  Painting  (No. 
iv),  made  between  1420  and 
1440,  shows  King  Louis  theGreat 
of  Hungary  conquering  the  Bul- 
gars,  and  his  sister  worshipping 
the  Virgin  of  the  Cloak.*  The 
composition  of  the  picture  is  de- 
rived from  Simone  Martini's 
fresco  in  the  Palazzo  Commun- 
ale  in  Siena,  which  shows  the 
profile  portrait  of  the  Condot- 
tiere  Guidoriccio  di  Foligno  rid- 
ing through  a  lonely  landscape. 

*  In  this  picture  the  halo  of  the  princess  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  in  anticipation  of 
her  canonization,  which  was  contemplated, 
but  not  carried  out. 

{Concluded  on  page  34) 
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OLD    FIREARMS    IN  AMERICA 

By  J.  K.  SCOFIELD 

[National  Rifle  Association  of  America) 


No.  I.— WHEEL-LOCK  PISTOL  OF  CHARLES  V  WHOSE  ARMS  IT  BEARS  :  MADE  CIRCA  1530  :  FOR- 
MERLY IN  THE  ARMERIA  REAL,  MADRID,  AND  NOW  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM.  NEW  YORK 


HOW  seldom  do  we  consider  a  gun- 
maker  an  artist?  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  nearly  any  American 
firearm  collector 
would  eagerly  trade 
the  finest  European 
pieces  he  owns  for  a 
single  machine-made 
Paterson  Colt.  This 
searching  after  rarities 
without  consideration 
for  the  geniusaj 
technical  ski>l  that 
was  so  often  lavished 
on  fine  weapons,  has 
made  of  our  collectors 
a  group  obsessed  with 
an  interest  only  in  the 

doubtful  virtues  of  scarcity  and  bald  value, 
with  small  regard  for  the  beauty  of  form  and 
superb  execution  inherent  in  the  products  of 


the  masters  of  the  craft. 

One  has  but  to  wan- 
der through  the  great 
hall  dedicated  to  ar- 
mour and  arms  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
to  be  struck^by  the 
singular  beauty  of  em- 
bossing, chasing,  in- 
lay, damascening  and 
carving  of  these  fire- 
arms to  bring  about  a  realization  of  their  im- 
portance other  than  as  weapons,  purely  func- 
tional, utilitarian  tools.  And  yet,  arms  do  not 


No.  Ha.— REYERSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  WHEEL-LOCK  PISTOL  SHOWN  IN  ILLUSTRATION  NO.  II  BELOW 


attain  the  same  prestige  accorded  the  more 
familiar  mediums.  This  very  unfamiliarity 
perhaps,  rather  than  any  deficiency  of  the 

pieces  themselves,  is 
the  reason  for  their 
having  always  occu- 
pied a  relatively  in- 
conspicuous niche. 
Despite  the  attention 
a  few  ofour  great 
museums  have  given 
them  and  the  places 
they  hold  in  the  great 
collections  of  the  day, 
firearms  remain  corn- 


No.  II.— A  FINE  FRENCH  WHEEL-LOCK  PISTOL  :  CIRCA  1550  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  NEW  YORK 
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paratively  unknown  to  an  otherwise  art-con- 
scious American  public.  Mackay,  Morgan, 
Hearst,  .ill  have  collected  widely.  So  have  a 
lew  others,  lesser  known.  Many  of  their  trea- 


No.  IIU.— LOCK  OF  THI    SAPI  I  I  K  (.I  N  ABOVE,  SHOW  ING  1)1- TAILS  OF  CHASING 


sines  are  to-day  reposing  in  American  mu- 
seums. But  by  and  large,  firearms  remain  a 
little  appreciated,  casually  treated  branch  of 
the  arts.  Why  so '  Surely  the  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish any  other 
major  art  are  here: 
sincerity,  craftsman- 
ship, superb  original 
design,  the  human  in- 
terest of  a  background 
of  personalities  and 
events,  this  last  in 
larger  measure  than 
any  other,  if  we  but 
realized  it. 

It  could  be  said  that 
the  anachronism  pre- 
sented by  a  highly 


decorated  firearm  has  placed  appreciation  of 
them  at  variance  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
average  American,  whose  Yankee  concept  of 
utility  often  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  use- 
lessly beautiful.  It  is  true  that  an 
armsmakcr,  if  he  would  produce 
an  object  of  aesthetic  merit,  all 
Joo  often  must  sacrifice  some  of 
the  functional  value  it  should 
have  as  a  weapon.  His  gun  or 
pistol  becomes  in  effect  a  badge 
of  rank  or  an  ornament  rather 
than  the  efficient  tool  that  its 
structural  form  would  indicate. 

But  this  point  of  view  is  hardly 
justified.  A  craft  that  could  enlist 
the  genius  of  Raphael,  Michael- 
angelo  and  Cellini,  Leonardo 
and  Diircr  in  the  design  and  exe- 
cution of  arms  and  armour  needs 
no  more  justification  than  the 
very  fact  of  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  its  con- 
temporaries. It  is  as  pure  an  art  and  as  deeply 
rooted  in  the  superb  abilities  of  its  creator  as  is 
the  first  rank  of  painting  or  sculpture. 


No  IV.— XV1I-CENTIRY  BRESCIAN  PISTOL  :  CARVED  &  PIERCED  STEEL  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
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No.  V.— PISTOLS  BY  LAZARINO  COMIXAZZO  :  SECOND  HALF  XVII  CENT.  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


The  position  of  the  skilful  arque- 
busier  or  armourer  was  not  that  of 
a  simple  artisan;  the  famous  sword- 
smith  Serafino  di  Brescia  was  con- 
sidered by  so  great  an  art  lover  as 
Francis  I  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
Titian.  It  was  an  art  that  fostered, 
independent  of  currently  import- 
ant phases  of  design,  its  own  highly 
individual  schools,  developed  its 
own  masters.  Royal  and  princely 
houses,  aside  from  purely  militant 
interest,  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion of  arms  and  makers  of  fine 


weapons  were  en- 
nobled, others  granted 
royal  concessions.  For 
eighteen  years  Boutet 
enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Napoleon  and  pis- 
tols of  the  Italian 
Lazarino  Cominazzo 
reached  the  courts  of 
greater  Europe. 

The  late  Sixteenth 
and  early  Seventeenth 
Centuries  were  a  per- 
iod during  which  the 
nobility  of  the  Contin- 
ent reached  a  position 
of  great  wealth,  and  no 
major  wars  such  as 


Xo.  VI.— LOCK  OF  A  FLORENTINE  SNA PHAUNCE  PISTOL  :  MADE  IN 
ONE  OF  THE  AQUA  FRESCA  FAMILY  OF  GUNMAKERS  :  METROPOLITAN 


1679  BY 
MUSEUM 


were  later  to  re- 
duce the  countries 
of  Europe  to  pov- 
erty and  a  virtual 
stagnation  of  the 
arts  occupied  the 
gunmakers,  so  that 
fine  sporting  weap- 
ons are  more  char- 
acteristic of  the 
time  than  military. 
We  find  the  art  of 
the  ciseleur  in  steel 
at  its  highest  point 
of  development,  as 
represented  by  the 


No.  VII.— DUTCH  WHEEL-LOCK  PISTOLS  :  LATE  XVII  CENT.  :  STOCKS  OF  IVORY  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM         WOrks  of  the  Sade- 
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No  VIII.    NMMl.KONH   l'RI-.S|  N  f\  IK  >N  I  >"l  III  I   H \1<  Ul  I    HlWI.INl,  I'lKI  K     IHIS  WAS  MAIM:  BY  Nl<  HOI. AS  NtlMI.  MOI'TKT  ABOUT  I  "i 


lcr  and  Spat  families  of  Munich  and  those 
of  Coininazzo  and  Francino  of  Brescia,  in 
Northern  Italy.  Here  is  sculpture  in  steel  that 
would  he  difficult  to 
rival  even  in  a  more 
tractable  metal. 

Much  of  the  Bres- 
cian  carving  on  arms 
is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  the  earlier  Gothic 
form,  hold  figures  and 
foliate  ornament  in 
high  relief,  or  lacelike 
tracery  that  gives  a 
richness  and  solidity  of 

design  to  these  w  eapons.  The  arms  of  Sadclcr 
and  Spat  differ  strongly:  delicate  scrollings 
and  armorial  motives  with  the  hunting  scenes 
one  would  expect  on 
an  arm  of  the  chase, 
often  overlaid  with 
precious  metals  in  con- 
trasting colours.  Their 
typically  Renaissance 
feeling  was  in  keeping 
with  the  taste  of  the 
personages  from  whom 
the  Munich  makers 
received  their  orders. 

A  nearly  unique 
feature  of  these  two 
schools  is  the  fact  that 
seldom  is  any  arm  the 
w  ork  of  a  single  artist 
but  rather  the  result 


of  several  masters  collaborating  on  the  one. 
Daniel  Sadeler  had  as  his  associate  the  stock- 
maker  Hieronymus  Borstorffer,  whose  shafts, 


llBUC  LIBRARY 


No.  Villa.    UNIX  KSIDI    ( >l    I  NI.  ABOVE  SHOU1M.  ll.ABOKA TE  DETAIL  OF  THI-  TKKiGKK  (il.'AKD 


often  enriched  with  a  delicately  carved  sheath- 
ing of  ivory  encrusted  with  finely  wrought 
metal,  account  for  much  of  the  beauty  of  these 


No.  VIII*.— FURTHER  DETAIL  OF  THE  BOUTET  GUN  :  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,' NEW.  YORK 
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No.  IX. — UNUSUAL  EXAMPLE  OF  MID-XIX-CENTUKY  GUN-MAKING  :  PERCUSSION  TARGET  PISTOL 
A  PRIZE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE   PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  18S6  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK 


arms.  Similarly,  the  Italians,  Lazarino  Comi- 
nazzo  and  Giovanni  Battista  Francino,  are 
thought  to  have  been  barrelmakers  alone.  A 
pair  of  pistols  in  Baltimore's  Walters  Gallery 
bear,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  Francino, 
those  of  Piero  Alsa  and  Gio.  Marno,  the  for- 
mer accounting  for  the  enriched  steel  mount- 
ings, the  latter  the  stocks. 

Other  schools  developed  during  this  period, 
notably  those  of  Ripoli  in  Spain,  of  Saxony, 
which  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the 
luxury-loving  courts  of  the  Saxon  Electors, 
and  the  Scottish,  whose  armsmakers,  borrow- 
ing from  the  Nuremberg  smiths,  developed  a 
type  of  all-metal  weapon  of  great  artistic  merit. 

To  span  without  remark  the  space  of  nearly 
two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  these 
makers  and  the  atelier  of  Boutet,  established 
by  Napoleon  for  the  production  of  arms  de  luxe, 
and  situated  in  the  Grand  Commun  of  the  royal 
castle  at  Versailles,  is  to  ignore  a  period  dur- 
ing which  history,  but  few  arms  of  great  merit, 
came  into  being.  Nicholas  Noel  Boutet  repre- 
sented the  ultimate  in  Continental  gunmak- 
ing  at  the  turn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
indeed  was  hardly  less  than  an  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  preceding  centuries.  The  exquisite 
taste  exhibited  by  Boutet  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  who  in  1800  granted  him 
a  concession  to  make  enriched  presentation 
arms  and  also  to  train  artists  to  preserve  the 
traditions  of  French  gunmaking,  as  did  Sevres 
and  the  Gobelins  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 


celains and  tapestries. 

The  superb  arms 
produced  by  Boutet 
during  his  term  as 
Directeur- Artiste  at  Ver- 
sailles were  intended 
for  presentation  by 
Napoleon  during  his 
regime  to  nearly  every- 
one from  whom  he 
could  expect  or  de- 
mand some  service. 
That  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  was  sup- 
posedly given  to  Gen- 
eral Ney,  who  in  1804 
became  a  Marshal  of 
France,  though  no 
evidence  other  than  tradition  supports  this 
theory  and  its  name-plate  remains  blank. 

The  splendid  craftsmanship  of  armsmakers 
of  the  past  has  not,  unfortunately,  persisted, 
and  to-day  few  if  any  of  Europe's  or  America's 
weapons  can  lay  claim  to  as  distinguished  a 
pedigree  as  in  former  years.  The  general  in- 
troduction, about  1830,  of  the  percussion 
system  of  firearms  ignition,  replacing  the  ear- 
lier varieties  of  flint  and  steel,  foreshadowed 
an  endless  number  of  structural  inventions. 
Producing  a  gun  that  would  shoot  well  came 
to  be  less  a  matter  of  technical  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  maker  than  whether  one  or  more  of  the 
then  recent  improvements  were  embodied  in 
its  construction.  That  peer  of  Britain's  sports- 
men, Colonel  Peter  Hawker,  remarked  in 
1833  of  the  passing  of  any  need  of  superior 
craftsmanship  in  the  gun  trade:  'When  flint- 
gum  were  the  order  of  the  day,  few  sporting 
gentlemen  of  distinction  ever  thought  of  using 
anything  but  the  gun  of  a  first-rate  maker,  for 
the  simple  reason  that — on  the  goodness  of  the 
work  depended  the  quickness  in  firing,  and  con- 
sequently the  filling  of  the  bag.  But,  nowadays, 
every  common  fellow  in  a  market  town  can 
detonate  an  old  musket,  and  make  it  shoot  as 
quick  as  can  be  wished;  insomuch  that  all 
scientific  calculations  in  shooting,  at  moderate 
distances,  are  now  so  simplified  that  we,  every 
day,  meet  with  jackanapes-apprentice  boys 
who  can  shoot  flying,  and  knock  down  their 
eight  birds  out  of  ten.' 
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INDIAN  SCULPTURE  &  BRONZES 
IN  MUSEUMS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

By    DR.    K.    N.  SITARAM 

AN[immcnse  number  of  Indian  objc<  ts  of 
/_\   artistic  and  antiquarian  interest  exists 
j[    J^iu  the  public  and  private  collections  of 
the  British  Isles,  the  potentialities  of  which 
ha\  c  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  There  are  at 
lc. ist  ninet\  collections  large  and  small,  rang- 
ing from  that  of  Their  Majesties  at  Bucking- 
ham, Osborne  anil  Windsor  Palaces,  that  of 
U.K. II.  the  Duke  of Connaught  at  Bagshot,  of 
General  Sir  Walter  Maxwell-Seotl  .it  Abbots- 
foul  ami  of  Mr.  1).  1).  Dickson  scattered  in 
various  places  or  locked  up  in  packing  cases, 
to  that  of  Mr.  P.  Lory  and  Mr.  J.  C.  French, 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  and 


No.  I. — Bl'DDHA  SEATED  IX  CONTEMPLATION  :  GANDHARA  (INDO- 
GRf  IK  SCHOOL):  EARLY  2ND  CENTURY  A.D.  :  OF  HORNBLENDE 
SCHIST  :  FROM  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM,  EDINBURGH 


No.  II.  -COLOSSAL  STANDING  HCDDHA  FROM  GIT'TA  :  F,ARLY  5TH 
CENTURY  A.D.  :  OF  FIVE  METALS,  IN  WHICH  COPPER  PREDOM- 
INATES :  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  AND  ART  GALLERY,  BIRMINGHAM 


the  India  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

In  the  British  Museum,  not  only  the  Indian 
objets  (Tart  that  are  usually  exhibited,  but  even 
its  basements  afford  valuable  material  to  a 
discerning  archaeologist.  The  Indian  artistic 
and  antiquarian  material  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  especially  that  of  its 
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Indian  section,  is  very  rich,  though  now  both 
these  collections  are  full  to  bursting-point 
and  consequently  suffer  from  the  symptoms 
which  are  too  well  known  to  curators  and  art 
lovers.  The  School  of  Oriental  Studies  (Fins- 
bury  Circus)  houses  three  splendid  examples 
of  medieval  sculpture,  namely,  of  the  Creator 
[Brahma) ,  the  Preserver  ( Vishnu)  and  of  the 
Destroyer  (Siva),  and  a  patient  search  in  the 
odd  nooks  and  corners  of  London  is  bound 
to  reveal  further  riches. 

With  so  much  already  in  hand,  the  necessity 
for  a  central  museum  of  Asiatic  art  and  antiq- 
uities is  imperative  wherein  India  can  take 
her  proper  place  in  the  advancement  of  this 
peculiar  type  of  culture,  so  strange  and  un- 
familiar to  the  average  Briton,  and  even  more 
so  to  the  American  and  the  Continental 


No.  III.— KALI  :  DHAMARAJAPURA  (NEAR  MODERN  PALEMBANG 
MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO)  :  GRANITE  :  EARLY  9TH  CENTURY  A.D. 
FROM  THE  WILTON  LODGE  MUSEUM  AND  ART  GALLERY,  HAWIC  K 


No.  IV.— SIMHANADA  MANJUSRI  :  BEHAR  SCHOOL,  NALANDA 
EARLY  9TH  CENT.  A.D.  :  CARBONIFEROUS  SHALE  :  BIRMINGHAM 


European.  No  better  or  more  central  place  is 
suited  for  this  than  London. 

Nine  examples  selected  at  random  and  here 
reproduced  by  the  kindness  of  the  various 
curators  in  whose  charge  they  are,  exemplify 
the  rich  aesthetic  variety  of  Indian  antiqui- 
ties in  the  public  collections  of  the  British 
Isles.  No.  i,  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  at 
Edinburgh,  is  carved  out  of  grey  hornblende 
schist,  a  product  of  the  so-called  Indo-Greek  or 
the  Gandhara  School,  and  may  be  dated  about 
the  early  decades  of  the  Second  Century  a.d. 
It  represents  the  Spiritual  Saviour  of  half 
Asia,  the  Enlightened  One  (the  Buddha) 
seated  with  legs  folded  and  palms,  the  right 
over  the  left,  on  his  lap  in  the  attitude  of  medi- 
tation, solving  the  problem  of  the  Whence,  the 
Wherefore  and  the  Whither  of  Life.  Behind  him 
is  the  nimbus,  and  his  ears  are  cut  and  dis- 
tended. The  curls  of  his  hair  are  gathered 
into  a  top  knot  and  between  the  eyebrows  is 
the  bump  of  wisdom.  The  folds  of  the  drapery 


INDI  \\  SCUM  I  KI    AM)  imo.N/KS  IN  Ml'Sl.l  MS  ok  <;ki;at  hkitain 


.iic  i  <-.i  I  ist  it  .illv  rendered  and  the  expression  of  the  lace  radiates  the  mental  satisfaction  of  one 
who  has  solved  the  problem  of  true  happiness  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  On  the  pedestal  a 
group  of  standing  devotees  adore  not  only  the  Enlightened  One,  but  his  successor  to  be, 
MUOnely,  the  Buddhist  Messiah,  Afaitreya,  dressed  like  a  prince  and  symbolized  by  his  water 
RagOU,  indicative  of  the  living  waters  ol  immortality.  The  second  figure,  now  in  the  Birming- 
ham Museum  and  Art  ( iallery,  represents  the  same  Saviour  of  Asia,  standing,  holding  with  his 
left  hand  the  hem  of  his  monastic  robe  and  with  the  right  assuring  protection  (Abhaya  Mudra) 
( No.  ii).  The  drapery  and  all  the  beauty  marks  of  the  Blessed  One  f  likagawan)  are  reproduced 
to  peilet  (ion.  Of  colossal  si/e,  the  figure  is  cast  in  three  parts  perfectly  fused  together  from  an 
alloy,  technically  known  as  the  five  Metals  (Panc/ia  Loha),  in  which  copper  predominates, 
though  (here  is  some  trace  of  precious  metals  like  gold  and  silver.  From  the  technique  and  style, 

it  belongs  to  the  open- 
ing decades  of  the  Fifth 
Century  A.n.  and,  like 
its  contemporary,  the 
rustless  iron  pillar  at 
Mehruli  (near  Delhi), 
excites  admiration  at  the 
very  high  level  of  metal- 
lurgical skill  attained  by 
the  Hindu  bronze 
founder  in  the  spacious 
days  of  the  Gupta  Em- 
perors, whose  glory  is 
pictured  to  use  through 
the  poems  and  dramas 
of  the  great  Kalidasa. 

A  figure  of  granite 
(No.  iii),  exhibited  in 
the  Wilton  Lodge  Mu- 
seum and  Art  Gallery  at 
Hawick,  represents  the 
seated  four-armed  Kali, 
the  wifeof&ya  (the  third 
ofthe  Hindu  Trinity  and 
the  god  of  destruction). 
She  is  endowed  with  her 
symbolic  weapons  and 
attributes,  the  blood 
cup,  the  trident,  the  cob- 
ra, etc.,  as  well  as  with 
the  third  eye,  flaming 
hair  and  tusk-like  teeth. 
Even  though  the  tech- 
nique of  the  work  is  en- 
tirely Hindu,  the  chisel 
that  shaped  it  was  not 
that  ofthe  Hindu  of  In- 
dia proper,  but  of  the 
colonial  whose  home 
was  the  ancient  Dhar- 


\o.  V.  —  FOUR-HANDED  VISHNU  :  SOUTH  INDIAN  FROM 
CHOLA  :  ELEVENTH  CENTURY  A.D  :  OF  FIVE  METALS 
FROM  THE  MUSEUM  AND  ART  GALLERY,  BELFAST 


No.  Vl.—LAKSHMI :  FROM  CHOLA  :  1 1TH  CENT- 
URY A.D. :  OF  FIVE  METALS :  BELFAST  MUSEUM 
SHE    IS    THE    GODDESS    OF    GOOD  LUCK 
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No.  VII.— AYJANAK  OR  HA  Rl-HA  RA  PUTRA  :  FROM  SOUTH  INDIA 
FIVE-METAL  ALLOY  :  EARLY  15TH  CENTURY  A.D.  :  AT  BELFAST 


marajapura,  near  modern  Palembang  (Malay 
Archipelago),  and  it  might  be  dated  about 
the  Ninth  Century  a.d. 

Our  next  figure  (No.  iv),  carved  out  of 
carboniferous  shale  and  polished  like  ebony, 
comes  from  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  at 
Birmingham.  It  is  a  product  of  the  Behar 
School  and  was  probably  carved  at  Nalanda, 
the  Oxford  of  medieval  Indian  learning, 
about  the  Ninth  Century  a.d.  and  represents 
the  Dhyani  Buddha  {Simhanada  Manjusri) 
seated  upon  a  roaring  lion  in  the  pose  of 
kingly  ease  (Raja  Lilasana),  richly  robed, 
ornamented  and  crowned,  with  the  bump  of 
wisdom  between  his  eyebrows.  On  his  crown 


is  the  image  of  his  spiritual  father,  Akshobhya 
(the  unshakable),  and  round  about  his  head 
the  other  four  Buddhas  of  meditation  (Dhy- 
ani Buddhas). 

From  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  at  Bel- 
fast (Ireland.)  comes  the  figure  (No.  v)  repre- 
senting the  four-armed  preserver  god  of  the 
Hindu  Trinity,  Vishnu,  on  his  lotus  pedestal. 
The  upper  left  holds  the  conch  and  the  lower 
right  is  in  the  attitude  of  bestowing  boons 
(Varada  Mudra),  the  other  two  hands  which 
held  the  mace  and  the  discus  being  mutilated 
about  the  wrist  and  fingers.  This  figure  stands 
about  five  feet  high  and  was  casein  South 
India  (Choia  Period)  by  the  cire  perdue  process, 
from  the  so-called  five  metal  alloys  (Pancha 
Loha) .  No.  vi,  from  the  same  museum,  repre- 
sents Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  prosperity  and 
good  luck,  who  is  shorter  in  height  than  her 
husband  only  by  an  inch  or  two.  The  date, 
the  provenance,  the  school,  the  material  of 
the  composition  and  the  process  are  the  same 
as  that  of  Vishnu.  She  is  posed  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Triple  Flexion  (Tri  Bhanga),  holds  her 
symbolic  flower,  the  lotus  in  her  left  hand, 
while  the  right  hangs  down  in  the  graceful 
attitude  of  the  stretch  of  the  elephant's  trunk 
(Gaja  Hasta).  The  waist  and  the  stomach  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  admir- 
ably modelled  and  in  addition  to  the  Sthana- 
patta  (a  kind  of  brassiere  without  shoulder 
straps)  she  wears  the  Tali  (symbolic  jewellery 
of  a  married  woman),  armlets,  bracelets, 
caste  mark  and  the  same  cylindrical  type  of 
crown  (Kirita  Mukuta)  as  her  husband,  and 
stands  on  a  similar  lotus  pedestal.  An  eques- 
trian copper  statue  in  the  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  at  Belfast  (No.  vii),  representing 
Ayyanar,  Sasta  (ruler),  or  Hari-Hara  Putra,  is 
also  of  South  Indian  workmanship.  It  is  four 
centuries  later  in  date  than  the  figures  of 
Vishnu  and  his  wife  in  the  same  collection  and 
is  cast  by  the  same  cire  perdue  process.  Hari- 
Hara  Putra  means  the  son  oiHara  and  Hari,  or 
rather  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and  therefore  this 
deity,  whose  temples  are  generally  situated 
either  on  mountain  tops  or  on  the  seashore 
and  is  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  of  travellers, 
has  all  the  attributes  of  both  his  parents,  one 
of  whom  Vishnu  is  probably  Aryan,  and  the 
other,  Siva,  probably  Dravidian,  in  origin. 


INDIAN   SCl'UTURK  AND  HKONZI.S 

Thus  in  the  left  hand  he  holds  (he  weapon  of 
Vishnu,  namely,  the  mace,  and  in  the  right 
tli.it  of  his  other  parent,  Sira,  the  trident  ( Sula) . 

The  two  remaining  bronzes  (Nos.  viii  and 
ix)  are  both  from  Nepal  and  belong  probably 
to  the  same  period,  /.<•.  the  early  decades  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  first  has  more  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Mahayanist  feminine  deity 
Vajra  Tara  than  any  other  manifestations  of 
feminine  energy  such  as  h'urukulla  or  7 aid. 
They  number  about  twenty-one,  distinguish- 
able either  by  colour,  as  red,  white,  bine, 


No.  VIII.— VAGRA  TARA  (?)  :  BRONZE  :  NEPAI.ESE,  EARLY  EIGHT- 
EENTH CENT.  A  D.  :  FROM  THE  BANKFIELD  MUSEUM  AT  HALIFAX 


IN   MUSI.UMS  OK   (;KKAT  KKITAIN 


No.  \X.-  HODHISATTVA  SKATED  IN  ECSTATIC  MEDITATION  :  OF 
BRONZE  :  NEPALESE   EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  AT  HALIFAX 


dark,  yellow,  etc.,  by  their  weapons,  or  by  the 
number  of  their  hands,  ranging  from  two  to 
sixteen  upwards.  This  figure  is  richly  orna- 
mented and  crowned,  the  ornaments  consist- 
ing not  only  of  gold  jewellery  set  with  precious 
stones,  necklace,  waist  zone,  armlets,  brace- 
lets, anklets  and  the  round  ear-ring  {Vritta 
h'undala),  but  also  of  a  garland  made  up  of 
human  skulls.  To  add  to  this  terror,  she  is 
endowed  with  the  third  eye,  holds  a  skull  in 
her  left  hand  and  is  engaged  in  a  dance,  which 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  Dance  of  Death 
{Mrityu  Tandava)  of  her  Hindu  cousin,  Kali  or 
Kala  Ratri,  the  dread  wife  of  the  Hindu  god  of 
destruction,  Siva. 

Like  the  previous  figure,  our  remaining 
example,  No.  ix,  also  in  the  Bankfield  Mu- 
seum, Halifax,  is  entirely  Buddhistic  in  con- 
ception, feeling  and  technique,  and  is  not  a 

(Concluded  on  page  34) 


A  CURIOUS  TYPE  OF  SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY  TABLE  ORNAMENT 

By    W.    L.  HILDBURGH 


MEDIEVAL   European  table-man- 
ners, and  even  those  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  later,  demanded,  in  the 
absence  of  forks  for  individual  use,  means  for 


map 


No.  I.— SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  TABLE  ORNAMENT  OF  SILVER-GILT  WITH 
REPOUSSfi  ORNAMENT,  SURMOUNTED  BY  FIGURE  :  GEMEENTE  MUSEUM,  HAGUE 


cleansing  the  fingers  at  table;  wherefore  in 
polite  circles  ewers  of  scented  water  and  basins 
to  receive  it  were  carried  round  the  board  for 
the  service  of  persons  eating.  For  the  further 
pleasure  of  those  present — and  per- 
haps also  to  assist  in  disguising  bodily 
odours  in  an  age  when  personal 
cleanliness  was  rare — there  were 
sometimes  set  upon  the  table  small 
fountains,  often  of  precious  metal,  in 
many  cases  enamelled,  and  occasion- 
ally adorned  with  gems,*  to  give 
forth  perfumed  water.  In  the  Cleve- 
land (Ohio)  Museum  there  is  an  im- 
portant portion — the  only  surviving 
medieval  example  whereof  I  knew — 
of  a  table-fountain,  assignable  to  a 
French  craftsman  of  about  the  final 
third  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  of 
special  interest  to  us  in  that  some  of 
its  jets  played  on  little  water-wheels 
whereto  a  number  of  small  jingling 
bells  were  attached. f 

I  believe  that  the  three  curious  sil- 
ver-gilt vessels,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  herewith  reproduced,  have 
been  intended  to  combine  the  func- 
tion of  a  table-ornament  sweetening 
the  air  with  that  of  a  source  of  water 
for  washing  the  finger-tips  at  table. 
So  rare,  seemingly,  are  existing  ves- 
sels of  this  kind  that  the  three  I  illus- 
trate are  the  only  ones  that  I  recall 
having  seen  since,  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  became  interested  in  the 
type.  I  have,  indeed,  a  reference  to 
an  object,  in  Rosenborg  Castle,  at 
Copenhagen,  described  as  'A  Rose- 

*  Cf.  V.  Gay,  Glossaire  arche'ologique  du  Moyen  Age 
et  de  la  Renaissance,  s.v.  'Fontaine';  no  surviving 
ones  are  cited. 

t  Cf.  W.  M.  Milliken,  'A  Table  Fountain  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,'  in  Bull.  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  vol.  XII  [1925],  pp.  36-39,  with  small  fig. 
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ivatti -  fountain  of  embossed 
silver,  used  for  washing 
fingers  before  and  after 
meals,'*  but  I  have  several 
reasons  for  thinking  that 
it  is  not  of  the  type  with 
which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. So  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  has  been  hitherto 
published  on  vessels  of  this 
specific  kind. 

Of  our  three,  the  one  re- 
produced t  in  No.  i  is  in 
the  ( Icineente  Museum,  in 
The  Hague,  having  come 
to  that  institution  as  a  bc- 
quest  about  half  a  century 
ago.  Unfortunately,  the 
museum  has  no  record  of 
its  previous  history  or  of  its 
presumable  purpose.*  It 
differs  from  the  two  Other 
vessels  hcrcw  i  t  li  repro- 
duced in  having  repousse, 
instead  of  engraved, 
decoration,  and  a  cover, 
the  latter  being  surmount- 
ed by  an  armoured  man  holding  a  halberd. 
W  ithin,  near  the  top,  upheld  by  a  pillar,  is  a 
swan  w  ith  neck  outstretched.  The  upper  bowl 
is  connected,  by  a  short  vertical  tube,  with  a 
small  receptacle  provided  with  several  little 
spouts  through  which  liquid  can  fall  into  a 
deep  bowl  from  w  hich  extends  a  long  shallow 
trough.  Within  this  trough  is  a  small  under- 
shot water-wheel,  beneath  a  little  shed  having 
a  flag  at  one  end  and  a  bird  at  the  other.  The 
bottom  of  the  trough  is  formed  in  a  series  of 
shallow  depressions  shaped  like  those  pro- 
duced by  finger-tips  pressed  into  a  plastic 
material,  and  in  it  rests  a  tiny  frog.  The  vessel 
bears  the  town-mark  of  Miinster  (West- 
phalia), and  an  'S'  as  given  by  Marc  Rosen- 


No.  II.— SILVER-GILT  TABLE  ORNAMENT  :  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  BUDAPEST 


berg,*  perhaps  that  of  Johann  Scharlackcn 

(1639-78). 

The  vessel  shown  in  No.  ii  f  is  in  the  Hun- 
garian National  Museum,  in  Budapest.  It  is 
without  a  cover,  and — as  does  the  vessel  of 
No.  iii — looks  as  if  it  did  not  ever  have  one.  Its 
upper  section  is  a  cup,  in  which  is  a  mythical 
sea-horse,  with  its  top  expanded  into  six  lobes. 
From  the  bowl  below,  upheld  by  two  kneeling 
boys,  extends  a  trough,  supported  by  a  third, 
at  whose  entrance  is  a  water-mill.  The  lobes  of 
the  cup  are  engraved — five  of  them  with  per- 
sonal names  (Caspar  Fischer — Hans  Fischer 
— Andreas  Rabsperger — Jeremias  Wurschter 
— Stefan  Kobff)  % — and  on  the  sixth  is  the 
Vienna  town-mark  for  1675  §  and  a  maker's 


*  Cf.  Guide  through  the  Royal  Family  Collections  in  the  Castle  of 
Rosenborg,  Copenhagen,  1927.  It  was  given  to  King  Christian 
IV  (died  1648),  and  bears  the  town-mark  of  Halle  (cf.  I.  F. 
Sick,  Notice  sur  les  oeuvres  en  or  et  en  argent  dans  le  JVord,  Copen- 
hagen, 1884,  p.  7). 

t  From  an  electrotype  copy  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

X  Information  by  courtesy  of  Director  H.  E.  van  Gelder,  of 
the  Gemeente  Museum. 


*  Goldschmiede  Merkzeichen,  1st  ed.,  No.  2316;  2nd  ed.,  No. 
361 1. 

f  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Budapest  Museum, 
j  Information  sent  me  by  Dr.  Josef  Hollrigl,  of  the  Historical 
Section,  in  1926;  at  the  end  of  1939,  Dr.  de  Barany-Ober- 
schall,  Keeper  of  that  Section,  wrote  me  that  in  the  interval 
the  museum  had  obtained  no  further  information  concerning 
the  vessel. 

§  Rosenberg,  1st  ed.,  No.  5066;  2nd  ed.,  No.  7853. 
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mark  'LW  (perhaps  for  Leopold  Wilder  at  the  entrance  to  the  trough  holds  an  under- 
[Wildt],  who  was  working  about  1650).*  The  shot  wheel,  and  has  a  door,  windows,  a  chim- 
cylindrical  part  of  the  cup  is  engraved  with  a  ney ,  and  a  balcony — on  which  is  a  person  hold- 
landscape  in  which  a  farmer  is  taking  sacks  ing  a  beaker — to  which  a  flight  of  steps 
of  grain  to  a  store-shed ;  and  from  the  cup's  ascends ;  another  person  with  a  beaker  leans 
bottom  projects  a  small  nozzle  wherefrom  from  a  window  over  the  trough.  Many  details 
liquid  can  drip  upon  an  overshot  water-wheel  of  the  house  are  engraved,  as  well  as  the  date 
within  the  bowl,  which  contains  also  a  boat  in      1675  upon  it. 

which  there  is  a  man.  The  photograph  gives  The  example  illustrated  in  No.  hi  was 
the  impression  that  liquid  also  can  flow  bought  in  London,  without  history  of  any 
through  the  supporting  brackets  and  the  bulbs  kind,  and  has  long  been  on  loan  in  the  Vic- 
at  their  lower  ends  directly  into  some  large  toria  and  Albert  Museum.  Its  cup,  engraved 
receptacle  wherein  the  whole  vessel  might  be  with  conventional  designs,  has  within  it  a 
set;  but  I  have  no  present  means  for  confirm-  group,  of  a  woman  with  two  children,  pre- 
ing  this  impression.  The  bowl  is  engraved  sumably  symbolizing  Charity.  From  small 
with  a  landscape  in  which  is  a  man  carrying  nozzles,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  liquid  can 
grain  across  a  bridge  to  a  mill.  The  mill-house  drip  into  the  bowl,  whence  it  can  flow,  be- 
*  Rosenberg,  ist  ed.,  No.  5123;  2nd  ed.,  No.  7933.  '  neath  an  undershot  wheel  in  a  shed-like  edi- 
fice, along  the  trough, 
the  floor  of  which  has 
little  hollows  presum- 
ably meant  for  the 
finger-tips. 

Regarding  the  in- 
tended purposes  of 
these  vessels,  the  only 
suggestion  I  have  found 
in  print  is  that  of  Ros- 
enberg, who,  referring 
(loc.  cit.)  to  the  Buda- 
pest one,  calls  it  a 
'  Scherz  trinkgefass'— i.  e. 
a  'Jest-drinking-ves- 
sel.'  A  similar  sugges- 
tion has  been  made 
(although  not,  I  be- 
lieve, in  print)  concern- 
ing the  Gemeente  Mu- 
seum's example.  Many 
drinking-vessels  of 
their  period  did,  in- 
deed, bring  into  play 
some  test  of  good  hu- 
mour ;  but  it  would  ap- 
pear obvious  that  ves- 
sels of  the  present  type 
were  not  meant  to  be 
drunk  from.  Not  only 
are  they  in  form  un- 
suited  for  potations, 

.  III. — EXAMPLE  IK  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  LIKE  NO.  II,  IT  HAS  ENGRAVED  DECORATION         but    every    part  SeemS 

[Concluded  on  page  34) 
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THE  BURNING  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT 
ON  OCTOBER  10TH,  1834  :  PAINTED  BY  J.  M. 
VV.  TURNER,  R.A.  :  PRESUMABLY  THE  VERSION 
EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  IN  1835  : 
IN  THE  FOREGROUND  IS  OLD  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE  AND  BEYOND  ARE  WESTMINSTER 
HALL  AND  THE  TOWERS  OF  THE  ABBEY: 
FORMERLY  IN  THE  HOLBROOK  GASKELL 
COLLECTION,  AND  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  IN 
1909  FOR  12,500  GUINEAS  :  LATER  IN  THE  JOHN 
H.   McFADDEN   COLLECTION,  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  COLLECTING 

SOME  'COMICS'  OF  YESTER-YEAR— PART  I 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 

I AST  year,  the  word  went  around  that  a  volume 
of  that  racy  sheet  The  Pink  'Un  was  actually  on 
^/'exhibition  in  the  hallowed  shades  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  perfectly  true.  When  the  Museum  au- 
thorities staged  their  memorable  display  of  fans  (dis- 
cussed in  The  Connoisseur,  May  1 940) ,  they  manifested 
certain  other  matters  usually  relegated  to  the  files,  in- 
cluding a  representative  array  of  last-century  'comics.' 
Punch,  Judy,  Fun,  Pick-Me-Up  and  many  another  were 
solemnly  exposed  quite  close  to  the  spot  where  one  nor- 
mally looks  for  Magna  Carta  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus . 

If  unexpected,  this  apotheosis  was  delightedly  hailed. 
Antiquaries,  who  should  have  been  busy  elsewhere, 
hung  devoutly  around  the  glass  cases,  reviving  old 
memories.  Students  of  humour — there  are  such — re- 
arranged their  ideas;  and  the  chance  visitor  found  a 
welcome  relaxation  from  the  more  pressing  concerns 
of  the  war.  Probably  all  of  them  carried  away  some 

ideas.  Too  ex- 
clusively has  the 
average  man  of 

to-day  viewed  Victorian  humour  through  the  genial 
Mr.  Punch's  spectacles. 

Not  that  I  decry  Punch,  which  was  never  better  than 
in  the  eighteen-seventies  and  'eighties.  Leech  was  dead, 
but  Keene,  Du  Maurier  and  'Dumb  Crambo  Junior,' 
with  the  inimitable  Tenniel,  that  great  imaginative 
draughtsman  Linley  Sambourne,  Harry  Furniss  and, 
rather  later,  Phil  May,  formed  a  bright  galaxy  of  talent. 
But  there  were  other  stars  as  bright  as  some  of  these : 
stars  whose  lustre  is  dimmed  by  oblivion.  Not  so  much 
through  any  inadequacy  of  theirs,  as  by  the  elimination 
of  the  papers  for  which  they  worked,  or  their  own  with- 
drawal from  the  humorous  sphere. 

When  James  Frank  Sullivan  (No.  i)  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  in  May  1936,  his  passing  went  almost 
unnoticed,  save  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Meyrick  Society, 
by  an  Evening  News  article  from  the  sympathetic  pen 
of 'The  Londoner'  (the  late  Oswald  Barron),  one  or 
two  brief  obituaries  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  my  own 
reference  to  the  event  in  Art  Review.  So  forgotten  was 
he  by  the  art  world  that,  many  years  earlier,  an  ex- 
ample of  his  black-and-white,  in  an  exhibition  held  at 
a  famous  museum,  was  classed  with  the  work  of  artists 


No.  U.—MILL-YINA  YRE  ARRIVES  AT  THE  ISLAXD 
BY  J.  F.  SULLIVAN  :  'HOOD'S  COMIC  ANNUAL,'  1891 


No.  I.— JAMES  FRANK  SULLIVAN  CJASSEF')  :  FROM 
A   PENCIL  SKETCH   BY  FRED    ROE   :   ABOUT  1892 
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deceased.  Kven  now,  knowledgeable  folk  are 
apt  to  eon  fuse  biin  with  K.J.  Sullivan,  another 
'black-and-white'  master. 

All  the  same,  in  his  hey-day,  'J asset"  (i.e. 
"James  IV)  Sullivan  had  been  in  the  forefront 
of  humorous  draughtsmanship.  His  eclipse 
was  mainly  of  his  own  choosing.  Stimulated, 
in  part,  by  a  dispute  with  Hurnand,  Sullivan 
preferred  to  withdraw  from  the  sphere  he 
adorned,  and  to  live  for  many  decades  in  a 
quasi-rctiremcnt  amidst  his  old  oak  and 
armour.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  he  had  come 
to  regard  his  bauble 
distastefully.  A  long 
time  ago,  he  told  my 
fa  t  h  e  r  how  he  h ad 
bought  up  a  pile  of 
copies  of  what  was, 
perhaps,  his  most  fa- 
mous work,  and  had 
fed  the  lot  to  the 
flames.  That  was  The 
liritisfi  Workman,  By  One 
who  does  not  believe  in 
him.  Originally  pub- 
lished in  Fuiiy  these 
stinging  satires  were 
later  collected  in  the 
volume  form  that  he 
took  such  pains  to  de- 
stroy. Copies  of  it  are 
not  now  easily  found. 

The  British  Workman 
(cp.  No.  iii)  was  one  of 
those  fancies  that  suc- 
ceeds by  its  own  vital- 
ity. With  some,  it  was 
hugely  unpopular.  In 
cheap  eating-houses, 
angry  workers  obliter- 
ated the  page  in  Fun  on 
which  it  was  featured, 
by  splashing  their  cof- 
fee across  it.  But  Sulli- 
van's humour,  if  imp- 
ish, was  too  potent  a 
force  to  be  baulked  by- 
such  means.  No  class 
of  society  escaped  it, 
but  of  all  Sullivan's 


work,  The  British  Workman  has  shown  the 
greatest  'survival  value.' 

Though  lJ asset"  drew  for  Bunch  towards  the 
(  lose  of  his  career  as  a  humorist,  he  was  more 
at  home  in  Fun,  Hood's  domic  Annual  or  'The 
Strand  Magazine,  in  the  last  of  which  his  The 
Queer  Side  of  Things  attracted  considerable 
attention.  But  it  was  in  the  first  volume  of 
Pearsons  (189b)  that  he  launched  The  Great 
Water  Joke,  which  awakened  in  the  public 
mind  a  cyclone  of  merriment. 


"  Tben  Ilfu'l  tar*  '  M**IU:  I  aaya.    Thm  rem  palate  B  black  a»d  aklM 
■  b*r*>t  it,  and  7«r  nuU. !  " 


J  Wott !  Wot  M»  uart.lt  I  Too'rt  a  djafr.ee  to  far  fatbar,  too.  art!' 


No  III  —  THE  BRITISH  WORKMAN  i  HIS  SOTIOSS  OS  GRAINING  :  ONE  OF  JAMES 
MOST  WELL  REMEMBERED  DRAWINGS  :  FROM  THE  SERIES  ORIGINALLY  PU  BLISHED 


F.  SULLIVAN'S 
IN  'FUN,'  1876 
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No.  IV 

W.  HOUGHTON 


FROM  A  SATIRE  ON  IBSEN'S  GHOSTS  :  BY  JOHN 
IN    HOOD'S  COMIC  ANNUAL'  FOR  1890 


'  "I'm  sorry!"  said  the  Company;  "I'm  perfectly  distraught 

To  think  you  haven't  water,  but  it  happens  there's  a  drought." 

"I'm  sorry!"  said  the  Company;  "my  grief  is  very  great: 

The  Winter's  frozen  up  the  mains;  but  kindly  pay  the  rate."  ' 

The  whimsicality  of  'Jassef's'  verse  and  prose 
matches  that  of  his- draughtsmanship,  though  it  is 
his  draughtsmanship  that  stands  first.  It  was  not,  I 
believe,  until  the  later  days  of  his  humorous  career 
that  he  drew  from  the  model,  and  then  because  (as 
he  said  to  my  father)  'I  want  to  draw  nicely.'  All  the 
same,  the  advantage  of  models  to  his  peculiarly  in- 
dividual form  of  art  was  somewhat  dubious.  Sulli- 
van was  essentially  a  fanciful  draughtsman  (cp.  No. 
ii),  and  his  amazing  gift  of  characterization  was  on 
the  whole  best  when  untrammelled.  It  found  full  play  in  his  contributions  to  Fun,  where  for 
many  years  he  filled  the  centre  page  facing  the  political  cartoon  by  Gordon  Thomson. 

It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  Fun  was  no  'rag.'  In  its  day,  it  was  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor of  Punch.  In  1870,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  the  well-known  wood  en- 
gravers. For  the  five  years  preced- 
ing their  acquisition,  Fun  had  been  u  ^ 
owned  by  Edward  Wylam,  he  who 
purchased  the  patent  of  a  famous 
brand  of  dog  biscuit.*  The  Dalziels 
gave  £6,000  for  the  paper.  It  was  a 
valuable  property.  Many  famous 
names  are  inscribed  on  its  roll,  both 
before  and  under  the  Dalziels.  Pin- 
well  for  instance,  Mahoney,  Fred 
Barnard,  Henry  Doyle  (brother  of 
'Dicky'  Doyle  who  designed  the 
Punch  wrapper) ;  with  Herkomer  and 
young  Ernest  Griset,  the  French 
animal-draughtsman,  as  well  as  Hal 
Ludlow  and  many  another.  Also 

Austin  Dobson  and  W.  S.  Gilbert;  George  R.  Sims,  Manville  Fenn,  Clement  Scott,  G.  A.  Sala 
and  Arthur  Sketchley,  who  created  the  Mrs.  Brown  papers  on  'Sairey  Gamp'  lines.  These  are  far 
from  exhausting  the  list  of  well-known  contributors  to  Fun  and  to  Hood's.  That  Punch  did  not  have 
the  Bab  Ballads  was  due  to  an  editorial  error  ofjudgment.  Gilbert  was  an  occasional  contributor 

to  Punch,  which  declined  The  Tarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell  as 
being  'too  cannibalistic'  So  Gilbert  took  it  to  Fun. 

When  the  Dalziels  bought  Fun,  Tom  Hood  fils  was 
its  editor,  the  son  of  the  author  of  The  Song  of  a  Shirt. 
'Young'  Tom's  death  in  1 874  was  a  loss.  Henry  Samp- 
son succeeded  him  in  the  editorial  chair,  and  was, 
doubtless,  a  tower  of  strength.  He  afterwards  founded 
The  Referee.  That  spelt  his  departure  from  Fun,  which 
thereafter,  I  think,  was  run  for  a  time  by  a  Dalziel. 
Anyhow  to  be  enrolled  on  its  staff  was  an  asset  to 
young  'Jassef '  Sullivan.  He  was,  said  the  Dalziels,  'a 
student  at  South  Kensington  when  he  first  forwarded 


No.  X\— THE  WAGGISH  WITCH  :  BY  G.  G.  FRAZER  :  'HOOD'S  COMIC  ANNUAL,'  1894 


''IK 


No.  VI. — FROM  THE  WAGGISH  WITCH  :  BY  G.  G.  FRASER 


The  Brothers  Dalziel:  A  Record  (1901),  p.  272. 
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No.  VII  -  E.XI'h  \  MI  /  />  I  (  <iH  I'W :  BY 
i;OKIH>N  THOMSON  I  I  VS  \v  \l>l  M\ 
-Mis.  VI  M  R  li.  A.  STORK Y,  A. 


sonic  sketches  lor  our 
inspection ;  .  .  .  we  at 
once  availed  ourselves 
of  his  drawings.'*  He 
became  one  of  their 
in  o  st  valued  s  t  a  fl- 
an ists. 

W  hen  Sullivan  re- 
signed from  Fun  in  the 
'nineties,  my  father, 
Fred  Roe,  succeeded 
to  his  centre  page. 
They  had  become 
acquainted  through 
another  armour  en- 
thusiast, the  late  Wal- 
ter Withall,  after  my 
father  had  c  o  m  - 
menced  working  for 
Fun.  Possessing  simi- 
lar antiquarian  tastes, 
they  got  on  very  plea- 
surably  together  for 
many  years;  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  my 
father  that  'Jassef 
joined  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  British  Artists. 
In  his  younger  days, 
my  father  did  a  great 
deal  of  humorous 
*  Op.  ext.,  p.  312. 


black-and-white  work,  only  abandoning  il  because  of  the  strain  on 
hi.«  eyesight  and  in  order  to  concentrate  on  his  serious  paint.  At 
one  time  or  another,  he  must  have  been  working  for  at  least  lour  or 
live  periodicals,  each  Thursday  night  being  sel  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  example  of  his  humour  reproduced  here  is  chosen  as  pos- 
sessing .1  special  appeal  to  collectors  (No.  viii).  I  am  rrot  at  all  sure  that 
the  story  was  not  based  oir  an  actual  experience  told  by  a  clerical 
relative  of  mine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  all  know  the  effects  of  'antiqueo- 
phobia,'  with  its  high  zests  and  glum  anti-climaxes.  It  is  at  least  notc- 
woi  thy  that  there  existed  a  distinct  relationship  between  connoisseur- 
ship  and  humorous  art  at  this  period. 


Return!  ng  heme  at  alKht  to  dream  of  the  New       Well,  one  day,  when  tie  was  quite  unexpectedly  not  thinking  at  all  nobow  in  anywise  aboot 
Crese.  the  rahj-et,  he  ran  acroie  bis  ideal  it  a  slop  In  an  out  of  the  way  Cathedral  Tows. 


Theooly  question  was  tbeprice.  Hera  Wearied  at  length,  he  maketb  explorations  in  the  The  sigbt  shook  our  friend  opto  macta 
you  aee  the  guileless  young  man  wait-  direction  of  the  back  workshops,  and  ben  cornea  npon  that  the  old  oak  mania  waa  rather  at  a  dat- 
ing inside  the  shop  and  knocking  like  an  ancient  retainer  earring  a  fellow  ideal  without  a  coant  for  some  time  to  come.  What  ft 
mad  for  someone  to  come.  particle  of  conscience  whatever.  moral  for  his  next  sermon. 


No.  VHL — THE  LA  TEST  CRAZE  :  (ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  COLLECTING)  :  FROM  'FUN/  1892  :  BY  FRED  ROE 
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A  draughtsman  whose  work,  though  quite 
individual,  exhibits  occasional  affinities  with 
'Jassef 's,'  was  John  W.  Houghton,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  much  better  remembered 
A.  Boyd  Houghton,  who  worked  also  for  Fun 
at  one  time.  'Jack'  Houghton — or  Jimmie,'  as 
Sullivan  called  him — died  in  1927,  almost 
entirely  forgotten.  Yet  he  had  been  an  un- 
deniably clever  and  amusing  draughtsman 
and  a  clever  writer  of  humorous  prose  and 
verse.  In  Hood's  Comic  Annual  for  1890,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  responsible  for  a  really  laugh- 
able satire  on  Ibsen's  Ghosts,  entitled  Bogies: 
A  Drama  in  Three  Acts,  Written  in  Ibsens  of  Mind 


No.  IX.— ANOTHER  TURN  OF  THE  SCREW  :  DIZZY — 'GO  IT,  XORTHCOTE,  GIVE  HIM  AXOTHER  PEX'- 
ORTH'  :  JOHN"  BULL  ON  THE  TREASURY  RACK  OF  1876  :  CARTOON  BY  GORDON  THOMSON  IN  'FUN' 
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by  Schotatta  FFrog,  Esq.  I  well  remember  the 
complete  mystification  with  which  I,  when 
a  child,  read  this  satire,  wondering  why  on 
earth  Lona  should  find  Oswald,  crouched  in 
a  chair,  exhibiting  such  hereditary  stigmata  as 
a  black  eye,  one  cork  leg  and  one  wooden; 
being  furthermore  armless  on  one  side,  partly 
fingerless  on  the  other,  missing  an  ear,  and 
branded  on  the  forehead  (No.  iv). 
.  Houghton  furnished  the  rhymes  to  Gordon 
Thomson's  Academy  Skits.  Even  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert commended  Thomson's  skill  in  guying 
the  Academy  pictures  (No.  vii) ;  but,  without 
being  certain,  I  suspect  that  Houghton  must 

bear  the  responsibility 
for  so  insidious  a  pun 
as  the  following,  in 
1882: 

'723. — Twilight;  or 
the  Parton  Day. 
Ernest  Parton.' 

Which  reminds  me, 
in  passing  of  Jassef  Y 
delicious  bilingual 
footnotes  to  his  Story 
of  St.  Fabulus  in  Hood's 
Comic  Annual  for  1882. 
Anent  the  'saint's' 
character  before  his 
'conversion,'  we  read : 
'Erronius  calls  him 
"stern"  {pup pis), 
"reckless"  {sine  nau- 
fragio)  and  "unbear- 
able" {qui  nasci  non 
potest).'' 

Among  other  artists 
working  for  Fun  and 
Hood's,  George  Gor- 
don Fraser  was  a 
clever  exponent  of 
slapstick.  He  was  ra- 
ther addicted  to  pok- 
ing fun  at  the  Irish, 
and  some  of  his  jokes 
reveal  a  Legitimist 
tendency.  But  it  is  the 
grotesqueness  of  his 
outlook  that  makes 
memorable  the  best 
of  his  work.  He  could 

[Concluded  on  page  35) 


TWO    UNRECORDED    EARLY  GAUNTLETS 
IN   RIPON  CATHEDRAL 


1MI     l>Uk   VII  W   dl-    I  II I    (.AINU. I  is   IN    KHUN   t  \  1  HI  DK  \l.  I.I  I  I  II \M )  < .  M  N  I  I.I  I  INMDI-.  AND  l<  l(,H  T  HANI)  INMDI.  VII.WS 


The  following  communication  from  Messrs.  I),  and  R.  Cilyard-Zleer  records  (he  discovery  in  Ripon  Cathedral 
of  a  pair  of  early  gauntlet  s  whose  existence  has  apparently  been  overlooked,  since  they  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
known  text-book.  It  is  therefore  a  discovery  of  great  importance  to  students  of  ancient  armour. — Editor. 


Scr — 'In  1918  Sir  Guy  Laking  wrote:  "We  venture 
\sith  tin-  exception  of  the  Blaek  Prince's,  the  only 
In  March  1941,  however,  the  writers  ofthis  note  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  two  gauntlets,  apparently  of 
circa  1380,  suspended  from  the  wall  of  the  east  aisle 
of  the  north  transept  of  Ripon  Cathedral,  where  they 
form  part  of  the  Achievements  associated  with  the 
monument  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett  who  died  in  1718. 
These  Achievements  consist  of  (i)  a  close  helmet 
which  looks  as  if  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  the 

*  Referring  to  the  pair  of  gauntlets  in  the  Wallace  Collection  (which 
arc  of  French  make,  c.  1380—1400)  the  Catalogue  to  the  European  Arms 
and  Armour  of  1924  quotes  Sir  Guy  Laking  as  follows: 

'These  rare  gauntlets  are  of  the  highest  interest  on  account  of  their 
early  date,  and  are  unique  in  this  country.  The  only  pair  that  ap- 
proaches them  in  quality  of  workmanship  is  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence. 
There  is  also  a  gauntlet  of  the  period  in  the  Aluseo  Stibbert  at  Florence. 

The  gauntlets  hanging  over  the  tomb 
of  the  Black  Prince  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  are  of  much  the  same  type, 
but  they  are  entirely  fashioned  of  gilt 
brass,  and  of  indifferent  workman- 
ship.' 

The  Wallace  gauntlets,  with  the 
addition  of  finger-plates  and  thumb- 
pieces,  drawn  from  contemporary 
monuments,  are  illustrated  inViollet- 
le-Duc's  Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  Mobi- 
lier  Frangais,  vol.  V,  figs.  456—8,  and 
also  figure  in  Laking's  European  Ar- 
ms. TANNENBERG  FRAGMENT         mour,  vol.  II,  fig.  566. — EDITOR. 
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to  say  that  the  Wallace  gauntlets*  are, 
true  examples  of  their  kind  in  England," 


THE     ACHIEVEMENTS     OF    SIR     HENRY  BLACKETT 

{Concluded  on  page  33) 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING 

AN  exhibition  of  Spanish  painting  has  been  the 
leading  event  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  this 
-Z.  -V  past  spring,  and  was  brought  together  under  the 
supervision  of  Jose  Gudiol,  formerly  director  of  the 
Episcopal  Museum  of  Vich  and  at  present  Annual  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Museum.  A  number  of  private  and  public 
collections  were  drawn  upon  for  the  sixty-seven  paint- 
ings shown,  and  the  exhibition  has  been  partly  financed 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI  :  BY  FERNANDO  GALLEGO  :  CASTIL1AN  SCHOOL,  LATE  FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY  :  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  :  TOLEDO  MUSEUM 


by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

For  this  occasion  the  museum  completed  the  installa- 
tion of  the  vaulted  Mozarabic  Chapel  of  San  Baudelio 
de  Berlanga,  which  was  near  Soria.  This  monument  of 
Castilian  art,  dating  from  the  Tenth  Century,  is  an 
important  record  of  the  Romanesque  style.  Its  fresco 
decorations,  painted  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  were 
transferred  to  canvas  some  years  ago  and  are  now  a  part 
of  the  installation.  They  show  the  Miracles  of  Christ,  the 
Entry  into  Jerusalem  and  a  decorative  frieze  with  hunts- 
man and  animals  of  almost  life 
size.  The  religious  subjects  re- 
present the  westernmost  reach 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  which 
here  displays  the  same  strength 
and  power  with  which  it  ex- 
pressed itself  at  its  source. 

A  group  of  twenty-five  early 
retables  and  other  paintings 
represent  the  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  schools  of 
Aragon,  Valencia,  Castile  and 
Catalonia  in  their  reaction  to 
French,  Italian  or  Flemish 
styles.  While  appropriating  the 
manner  and  subjects  of  foreign 
art,  the  Spanish  painters  are 
like  those  of  no  other  national 
school,  in  that  they  leave  a 
clear  line  between  what  they 
have  borrowed  and  what  they 
have  contributed  themselves. 
It  is  the  great  charm  of  Spanish 
painting  that  the  native  ele- 
ments stand  out  so  sharply 
against  a  background  of  Gothic 
forms  derived  from  their  neigh- 
bours. Especially  interesting  in 
this  section  is  Fernando  Gal- 
lego's  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a 
recent  acquisition  of  the  mu- 
seum. It  was  painted  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  represents  the  art  of 
the  first  Castilian  to  show 
Flemish  influence,  as  seen  in 
the  works  of  Rogier  van  der 
Weyden  and  his  pupil  Dirk 
Bouts,  the  latter  having  evi- 
dently been  known  to  Gallego. 
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PF  TAI1  Dl'  I  IMF 
1  Ml    V  1  I  N  DISC 


•  ION  I  RFI.IFF, 
ABUl'T  13711  B.C. 


SHOWING  M  I  I  KT1TI  WITH 
IN  THE  BROOKLYN  Mt'SI  (  M 


In  this  great  panel,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  school 
and  period  in  America,  the  types  are  Spanish,  save 
for  the  V  irgin,  who  is  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Flemish  Madonnas.  The  accessories,  the  composition 
itself,  the  background,  .ill  show  a  strong  dependence  on 
the  northern  style.  In  the  distance  a  stream  flows  past 
Gothic  towei-s,  and  here  an  incident  of  the  journey  of 
the  Magi  is  enacted.  The  three  travellers  have  stopped 
to  rest.  One  is  bathing  in  the  stream,  another  is  prepar- 
ing to  enter  it,  a  third  kneels  in  prayer  before  the  guid- 
ing vision  of  the  Mother  and  Child.  This  painting,  which 
was  first  shown  at  the  Barcelona  Exposition  of  1888,  is 
illustrated  in  C.  R.  Post's  History  of  Spanish  Painting. 

There  was  a  separate  gallery  for  each  of  the  three 
great  masters  of  Spanish  painting,  El  Greco,  Velaz- 
quez and  Goya,  and  noteworthy  examples  of  Zurburan 
Ribera  and  Murillo  were  shown.  Among  the  works 
contributed  for  this  event  were  the  famous  Arnau  de  la 
Penna  polyptych  from  Barcelona,  about  1375,  which 
belongs  to  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library;  a  Valencian 
retable,  the  Adoration  of  the  Trinity,  from  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  Romanesque  frescoes  from 
Gabriel  Dareppe  of  New  York.  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  lent  an  altar  frontal  in  the  Franco-Gothic 


si yle,  .Hid  .1  painting  by  Velazquez,  The  Servant.  By  El 
Greco  uric  '////•  Cleansing  o) '  the  Temple  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Instituleof  Arts,  the  Agony  in  the  Carden  owned  by 
Ail  Inn  Sachs,  the  Holy  Family,  from  an  anonymous  col- 
lection, and  an  Annunciation,  lent  by  Ralph  M.  Goe  of 
Cleveland.  The  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  contributed 
Ribera 's  .SV.  Jerome,  ;md  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  sent  the  //agar  and  Ishmael  of  Francisco  Col- 
lantes.  A  Portrait  0/  the  Infanta  Magareta  by  Velazquez 
1  aine  li  'im  Tomas  I  En  1  is  of  London,  one  of  two  foreign 
loans.  The  Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art  sent  Murillo's 
.SV.  Thomas  of  Villaneuva,  and  Zurburan's  .SV.  Jerome 
came  from  tli<-  I  in<-  Aits  Society  of  San  Diego. 


EGYPTIAN  STELA  OF  THE  AMARNA  PERIOD 

A LIMES  TONE  stela  with  the  figures  of  Akhen- 
8 ten  and  Nefertiti,  which  was  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Lord  Amherst,  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Egyptian  department  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Dating 
from  about  1370  b.c;.,  it  is  an  example  of  the  Amarna 
period  and  the  Aten  'heresy'  which  lasted  some  twenty 


BRASS  CANDLESTICK  INLAID  WITH  SILVER  :  HAl(LUK  PERIOD 
XIII-XIV  CENTURY  :  LENT  BY  DIKRAN  G.  KELEKIAN  TO  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  BRASS  AT  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
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to  thirty  years,  giving  Egypt  a  new,  monotheistic  relig- 
ion and  an  art  which  had  its  own,  strongly  marked 
characteristics.  It  is  carved  in  sunk  relief  on  both  front 
and  back,  and  was  therefore  originally  in  a  free  stand- 
ing position,  which  was  in  all  probability  the  forecourt 
of  the  Aten  temple  built  by  Akhenaten  at  Tell  el- 
Amarna.  Both  sides  show  the  king  and  queen  in  the 
worship  of  the  sun  disc,  which  sends  forth  rays  ending 
in  the  ankh,  symbol  of  life.  The  lower  part  of  the  stela, 
now  missing,  probably  contained  a  hymn  to  the  sun. 

In  style  it  is  a  restrained  example  of  the  Amarna 
school,  which  was  inclined  toward  exaggerated  forms. 
The  technique  is  marked  by  subtlety  and  sensitiveness. 
The  art  which  came  into  being  to  express  the  tenets  of 
the  new  cult  is  distinguished  by  an  aristocratic  style, 
both  graceful  and  rhythmic.  The  long  hands  with  their 
curving  fingers  seem  to  move  with  a  languid  gesture. 
The  profiles  show  an  unrealistic  lengthening  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  face.  There  is  an  emotional  quality 
which  is  not  evident  in  the  art  of  more  vigorous  periods. 
The  quality  of  the  carving,  being  well  preserved  on  the 
present  piece  on  account  of  the  hard  texture  of  the 
calcareous  limestone,  makes  it  possible  to  appreciate 
the  taut,  yet  pliant,  line  of  the  sculptor. 

When  Akhenaten  forsook  the  polytheistic  religion  of 
his  fathers,  he  established  the  worship  of  a  sun  deity. 
In  order  to  promote  this,  he  left  the  former  capital, 
Thebes,  and  founded  a  new  royal  residence  at  Tell  el- 


VENETIAN  COMMODE  :  BLUE  LACQUER  :  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  THE  PALAZZO  LABIA  :  IN  THE  LEVENTRITT  COLLECTION  :  THE 


Amarna,  where  a  great  temple  to  the  sun  was  built. 
This  called  for  a  great  amount  of  sculptural  decoration, 
which  brought  the  Amarna  style  quickly  into  being.  It 
lasted  only  for  a  brief  time  after  the  death  of  Akhenaten, 
when  the  priests  of  Amon  were  again  able  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  state  and  obliterate  the  capital  and  temple  of 
the  heretic  king.  Only  fragments  that  escaped  their  fury 
are  left  to-day  to  reconstruct  the  achievement  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in  Egyptian  history. 

The  present  relief  was  found  at  Tell  el-Amarna 
when  W.  Flinders  Petrie  was  conducting  excavations 
for  Lord  Amherst  in  1891-92.  It  entered  Lord  Am- 
herst's collection,  which  was  dispersed  in  London  in 
1 92 1,  and  was  then  acquired  by  a  private  owner  from 
whose  collection  it  has  now  passed  into  the  keeping 
of  the  Brooklyji  Museum. 


BRASS  OF  ALL  AGES 

IN  the  large  exhibition,  'Brass  through  the  Ages,' 
held  recently  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
a  noteworthy  example  from  the  Islamic  section  was  the 
candlestick  of  the  Mamluk  period,  here  illustrated, 
which  was  lent  by  Dikran  G.  Kelekian.  It  is  inlaid  in 
silver,  and  its  inscription  states  that  it  was  made  for  a 
cupbearer  of  Bugdamir.  A  circular  device  showing  a 
goblet  surrounded  by  a  band  of  interlacing  tendrils 
appears  on  the  base  of  the 
candlestick  as  the  cupbearer's 
personal  emblem.  During  the 
period  when  the  Mamluk  sul- 
tans ruled  over  Syria  and 
Egypt,  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries,  the  arts 
were  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Old  crafts  were  continued  and 
reached  new  heights,  and  some 
degree  of  Mongol  influence  was 
felt  in  design,  filtering  through 
from  Persia,  which  had  re- 
cently come  under  their  domi- 
nation. Aleppo  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  and  Damascus 
in  the  Fourteenth  were  art  capi- 
tals of  an  important  character. 

Metal  inlay  had  been  prac- 
tised in  the  Near  East  from 
early  times,  but  the  art  had 
been  given  a  new  impetus  un- 
der the  Seljuks,  when  Hama- 
dan  in  Persia  became  a  centre 
of  the  craft.  Inlay  took  prece- 
dence over  engraving,  although 
the  two  methods  are  combined, 

PROBABLY  AT  ONE  TIME  .       .  ,     .,,  , 

Stanford  art  gallery      as  in  the  example  illustrated. 
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In  the  pun  ess  ofinlay,  the  part  to  In-  lillnl 
w.is  lusl  till  .mil  llir  edges  <>l  thr 

groovrs  so  formed  writ-  thru  deepened.  The 
thin  sheets  of  thr  uirt.il  which  were  to  hr  in- 
tmduccd  t«i  form  thr  .1.  lign  wrtr  thru  in- 
serted .iikI  thr  sharp  edges  of  thr  grooves 
wrtr  burnished.  Designs  in  inet.il  .llmost 
equalled  in  their  intric.iey  those  whieh  the 
enamcllcr  applied,  with  so  much  greater 
rase,  to  the  glass  of  the  period. 

European  hr.iss  u  ,is  inti  odut  rd  hy  a  l.irge 
section  of  dinanderie,  with  a(|uatnanili, 
ewers  ami  pricket  candlesticks  representing 
this  rare  mediaeval  ware.  Eatei  pieces, 
from  tfjoo  to  1750,  show  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  hrass  was  adapted;  armour,  pow- 
der Masks,  tohacco  boxes,  clocks,  pistols, 
daggers  and  a  variety  of  domestic  utensils 
indicate  its  manifold  usefulness.  It  is  not, 
like  other  metals,  associated  chiefly  with 
one  form,  as  iron,  with  the  weapon;  or  sil- 
ver, with  tableware;  or  gold,  with  jewellery. 
It  lends  itself  to  all  uses  anil  may  be  humble 
or  magnificent  according  to  the  care  and 
skill  whic  h  have  been  expended  upon  it. 

In  the  Oriental  division  were  Japanese 
sword  guards,  Thibetan  temple  horns,  In- 
dian boxes  for  betel  nuts,  and  figures  of 
Buddhist  divinities.  In  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  Oceania,  brass  has  been  made 
into  jewellery.  In  Colonial  America  it  was 
valued  for  domestic  utensils,  warming  pans 
with  their  decorative,  pierced  lids,  trivets 
and  tea  kettles. 

The  exhibition  received  loans  from  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  American  Mus- 
eum of  Natural  History,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Newark  Museum  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


*  ,  UNSB<  IROL'GH'S  I>(  >R  1  RAIT 
OF    MRS.   FITZHERHI.R  I 

A RECENT  addition  to  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  San  Francisco  is  Gains- 
borough's Portrait  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  has  been 
acquired  through  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  possession  of  the  late  J.  Horace 
Harding,  it  appeared  in  the  auction  dispersal  of  his 
collection  on  March  1st  of  this  year. 

This  well-known  portrait,  which  was  seen  among  the 
'Fair  Women'  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  in  1 894,  as  well  as 
in  other  important  exhibitions  of  the  later  Nineteenth 
Century,  to  which  it  was  lent  by  Earl  Fortescue,  is  one 
of  the  happiest  expressions  of  Gainsborough's  genius. 


MRS.  FIT 

COLLN.  : 


ZllhRHI  Kl  :  HV  1. AINSHOKOI  <.H  I- ROM  THE  HOKACK  J.  HARD  INC. 
OWNED  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  PALACE  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 


His  own  subtlety  has  opportunity  to  reveal  itself  when 
he  is  painting  a  beautiful  woman  who  possesses  a  rare 
and  baffling  charm.  Intimate  and  informal  in  treat- 
ment, the  sitter  for  this  portrait  seems  to  be  lost  in  re- 
flection and  unaware  of  the  painter's  presence.  She 
possesses  composure  and  gentleness  as  well  as  dignity, 
gifts  which  appear  to  have  been  showered  upon  her  at 
birth,  for  she  seems  to  have  displayed  these  qualities 
throughout  her  unusual  life.  In  1 785,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
then  twice  widowed  although  less  than  thirty  years 
of  age,  became  the  morganatic  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  later  George  IV.  Since  the  Royal  Marriage  Act 
of  1772  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1689  both  pre- 
vented the  recognition  of  the  marriage,  the  outcome 
was  necessarily  separation,  which  occurred  in  1794. 
Their  relation  was  resumed  in  1800,  but  in  181 1  a 
second  separation  became  final.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  died 
at  Bath  in  1837. 

Gainsborough  has  painted  his  sitter  at  half  length, 
wearing  a  golden  brown  dress  with  a  white  frill,  and  a 
long  grey  veil  which  falls  down  from  her  powdered  hair 
over  her  right  shoulder.  Red  draperies  hang  in  the 
background.  The  miniature  suspended  from  a  strand 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  PINE  CONSOLES  WITH  RAM'S  HEAD  SUP- 
PORTS :  LATE  XVIII  CENTURY  :  COURTESY  OF  SCHMITT  BROS. 

of  pearls  is  presumably  that  of  the  King.  The  features 
are  painted  with  finished  detail,  while  the  costume  is 
treated  with  the  freedom  and  summariness  of  a  sketch. 

Many  artists  painted  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  including 
Reynolds  and  Cotes.  The  three-quarter  length  by 
Reynolds  is  an  important  example  of  his  work,  more 
formal  and  more  finished  than  this  painting  by  his  great 
rival.  Both  portraits  were  left  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  her 
ward,  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner,  who  kept  the  Reynolds, 
which,  through  her,  came  into  the  Portarlington  collec- 
tion. The  Gainsborough  she  gave  to  Countess  For- 
tescue.  After  long  remaining  at  Castle  Hill  in  Devon- 
shire it  passed,  at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  to 
Arthur  Sanderson  of  Edinburgh.  Later  it  entered  the 
collection  of  J.  H.  Dunn  in  London  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  191 7.  In  the  completion  of  its  western  travels 
it  has  found  a  final  destination  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


AN  ITALIAN  COMMODE  IN  THE 
LEVENTRITT  COLLECTION 

MENTION  was  made  recently  in  these  notes  of 
the  gift  by  Mortimer  C.  Leventritt  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Venetian  furniture,  Oriental  art,  European 


paintings  and  drawings,  to  the  Art  Gallery  of  Stanford 
University.  Reproduced  here  is  one  of  the  objects  in 
this  gift,  a  Venetian  lacquer  commode  in  the  rococo 
style,  believed  to  have  come  from  the  Palazzo  Labia.  It 
is  shown  in  a  Venetian  room  furnished  with  other 
objects  from  the  Leventritt  collection,  including  a  set  of 
yellow  lacquer  from  the  Palazzo  Grassi.  The  commode 
is  in  blue  lacquer  with  gilt  rocquillage  and  a  scattered 
design  of  flowers,  naturalistically  painted  with  crisp- 
ness  and  delicacy.  Venice  was  the  leading  centre  of 
Italian  furniture  production  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Much  of  it  was  in  the  French  style  of  Louis  XV 
which  the  Venetian  cabinetmakers  used  so  effectively. 
Their  strong  emphasis  on  detail,  their  use  of  colour  and 
flowing  rhythm,  resulted  infurnishings  which  were  often 
charming,  especially  as  the  background  for  the  resplen- 
dent costumes  *of  the  day. 

The  use  of  the  bombe  form,  which  the  Dutch 
Baroque  style  sent  over  all  Western  Europe,  is  charac- 
teristically Venetian.  The  greatest  accent  on  the  curve 
comes  near  the  top,  and  the  proportions  of  the  piece  are 
given  individual  character  by  the  unusual  height  of  the 
base,  with  its  boldly  shaped,  massive  legs.  When  com- 
pared with  the  unobtrusive,  slender  supports  of  the 
Louis  XV  commode,  this  is  seen  to  be  a  manifest  exag- 
geration. The  artists  of  Venice,  witnesses  of  her  many 
fetes  and  carnivals,  and  creators  of  them  as  well,  could 
not  avoid  introducing  a  theatrical  quality  into  their 
decorative  arts,  and  this  they  were  able  to  do  without 
sacrifice  of  taste. 


RAM'S-HEAD  CONSOLES  OF 
THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD 

ONE  of  a  pair  of  pine  consoles  of  the  Adam  period, 
illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Schmitt  Brothers, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  fine  carving  which  the 
taste  of  that  day  decreed  should  be  obscured  by  a 
coating  of  paint.  They  come  from  a  Georgian  town 
house  in  Donington  Square,  Newbury,  Berkshire,  and 
may  be  dated  about  1 785.  The  original  painted  surface 
has  been  removed  and  the  wood  has  been  waxed.  The 
present  fashion  of  treating  the  furniture  and  panelling 
of  this  period  has  the  advantage  of  revealing  the  quality 
of  the  carving.  Just  as  the  application  of  paint  tended  to 
conceal  inferior  workmanship,  so  it  also  obscured  the 
artistry  of  better  examples.  In  the  latter  case,  the  re- 
moval of  the  paint  proves  it  to  have  served  a  protective 
purpose,  and  frequently  carving  of  sculptural  beauty 
is  laid  bare. 

The  ram's  head,  a  familiar  classic  motif  from  Greek 
altars,  appeared  on  Renaissance  and  Baroque  furni- 
ture and  also  on  the  later  Georgian.  It  is  here  executed 
with  a  feeling  for  the  living  form  as  well  as  a  restrained 
stylization,  in  both  of  which  it  has  much  in  common 
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with  Creek  art  itself.  The  diflrrriicr  in  the  use  of 
swags,  patera  .nul  pendant  husks  at  this  timr  and  in  the 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  pi  rinds  is  lat  e  ly  one  of  pro- 
portion and  emphasis  In  the  later  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, there  was  hroadei  spae  ing  and  greater  simplicity, 
so  th.it  details  were  not  lost  in  striving  after  an  effect 
of  opulence.  ( )n  the  console  ill  list  rated,  I  he  draperies  and 
patera  occupy  a  largei  area  than  usual  in  referenc  e  to 
the  si/e  of  the  frieze,  and  stand  out  boldly.  In  this 
respect,  their  use  is  (  loser  to  the  (  lassie  taste  than  in  the 
work  of  their  predecessors  a  century  earlier. 

Illl,  M  \\  I  Mil  WD  TYPE  OF  UK  ill  BOY 

THE  highboy  with  cabriole  legs  is  a  characteristic 
American  form  not  found  in  English  furniture. 
( '.lose  to  it  is  the  English  high  chest  with  its  base  a  chest 
of  draw  ers,  w  hich  is  parallelled  by  an  American  high 
chest  that  w  as  especially  popular  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
highboy,  as  it  developed  in  other  parts  of  New  England 
and  in  Philadelphia,  appears  in  two  distinct  types,  but 
both  employ  as  a  base  a  cabriole-legged  lowboy  with 
either  one  or  two  tiers  of  draw  ers.  A  graceful  example 
of  the  New  F.ngland  type  with  nicely  carved  fans  of 
slightly  more  elaborate  character  than  usual  is  seen  in 
the  example  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  (iinsburg 
&  Levy. 

The  difference  between  the  Philadelphia  and  New- 
England  highboy  is  that  the  former,  which  was 
generally  ol  mahogany,  had  a  shorter,  heavier  cabriole, 
deeply  curved  at  the  knee,  which  was  enriched  with  the 
line  carving  for  w  hich  Philadelphia  furniture  is  known. 
The  New  England  highboy,  found  in  walnut  or  fruit- 
wood,  has  a  tall,  slender  cabriole  leg  and  in  its  general 
construction  follow  ed  the  Queen  Anne  style  all  through 
the  period  of  its  production,  w  hich  was  past  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  might  have  a  flat  top 
or  a  swan-neck  pediment  with  a  simple  finial.  There 
was  as  a  rule  only  one  of  these,  although  an  elaborate 
example  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  showing  also  a 
finely  patterned  veneer,  has  pilasters  at  the  sides  and 
finials  above,  as  well  as  the  central  finial. 

The  restrained  lines  of  the  cabriole  of  the  New  Eng- 
land highboy,  which  is  sometimes  so  straight  and  deli- 
cate that  it  seems  surprising  that  the  base  can  support 
so  much  weight,  are  the  result  of  necessity.  In  the 
Queen  Anne  period  the  cabriole  took  its  restrained 
form  because  w  alnut  was  not  available  in  pieces  thick 
enough  to  permit  a  deeper  curve.  Tradition  perpetu- 
ated the  form,  which  was  found  too  satisfying  to  discard 
when  the  need  for  it  was  no  longer  present. 

Pieces  of  this  period  and  description  invariably  emu- 
late the  fine  taste  of  the  English  furniture  designer  with- 
out condescending  to  the  over-elaboration  indulged 
in  by  later  and  more  sophisticated  cabinet  makers. 


( HINESE  BR(  >N/ES  ADDED 
TO  TWO  COLLECTIONS 

ACQUISITIONS  of  important  Chinese  bronzes 
Liioicd  recently  include  the  magnificent  Shang 
vessel  of  yu  type'  which  appeared  in  the-  Eumoi fopoulos 
sale  in  Ecgidon  in  the  spring  of  last  year  and  is  now 
exhibited  in  its  new  home,  the-  Worcester  Museum  of 
An  This  most  imposing  object  of  (he-  sacrificial  t  ile  s,  a 
covered  vessel  with  a  bale  handle-  used  for  transporting 
wine-  before  it  was  poured  into  the  beakers,  is  an  u mis- 
ally  line-  specimen  of  the  bold  designs  in  relief  in  w  hich 
the  Shang  bronze-worke  rs  surpassed  all  others. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HIGH  BOY  WITH  CABRIOLE  LEGS  AND  SWAN- 
NECK  PEDIMENT  :  1725-1750  :  COURTESY  OF  GINSBURG  &  LEVY 
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GOTHIC  PAINTING  IN  AUSTRIA 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

The  background  is  formed  by  a  mountain 
with  two  castles.  The  Austrian  painter  crowds 
this  scene  with  figures  in  vigorous  action.  The 
dynamic  trend  of  Northern  art  contrasts  with 
the  static  attitude  of  the  Southern. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Hans  von  Tubingen 
a  new  influx  of  realism  penetrated  into  Austria 
from  the  Netherlands,  where  Jan  van  Eyck 
had  completed  his  and  his  late  brother's  (?) 
masterpiece,  the  Altar  of  Ghent,  in  1432.  Some 
followers  of  the  Master  of  the  Votive  Painting 
of  St.  Lambrecht,  such  as  the  so-called 
'Master  of  the  Castle  of  Liechtenstein,'  still 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  style  of  the  older 
generation  than  to  that  of  the  new,  but  the 
'Master  of  the  Altar  of  King  Albrecht' — a' 
Viennese  painter  working  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century — already  imitated  successfully 
the  scenery  of  the  Dutch  paintings  with  their 
picturesque  atmosphere.  In  his  Virgin  in 
Armour  among  Choirs  of  Angels,  painted  in  1440, 
he  displays,  apart  from  the  chivalrous  spirit, 
an  outstanding  ability  to  characterize  the 
individuals  represented  and  also  to  depict  the 
differences  between  material  things  (No.  v). 

A  lovely  Salzburg  Annunciation,  of  the  same 
period,  belongs  to  the  old  type  of  small  devo- 
tional paintings,  but  shows  an  elaborate  in- 
terior executed  in  the  later  realistic  style  (No. 
vi).  Compared  with  its  Dutch  prototypes, 
however,  it  appears  primitive  on  account  of 
its  clumsy  perspective  and  the  golden  sky  of 
the  landscape  seen  through  the  window. 

The  masterpieces  of  that  realistic  tendency, 
which  coincides  with  the  middle  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  are  two  Crucifixions,  the  first  of 
which,  dating  from  1449,  is  in  the  Kunsthis- 
torisches  Museum  at  Vienna,  the  second,  dat- 
ing from  1457,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Graz.  If  the 
latest  theories  are  correct,  both  are  painted  by 
Konrad  Laib,  a  painter  who  worked  in  Salz- 
burg from  1448  till  about  1460.  At  any  rate  he 
was  the  greatest  representative  of  Austrian 
painting  after  Hans  von  Tubingen.  The  Cruci- 
fixion of  1449  is  derived  from  Altichiero's  fresco 
in  St.  George's  chapel  at  Padua — but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Votive  Painting  of  St.  Lambrecht,  the 
'sculptural'  Southern  prototype  is  transmuted 
into  the  'linear'  style  of  the  North.  The  gor- 


geous portrait  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
(1369-1437)  is  now  attributed  to  this  artist, 
although,  if  the  attribution  is  correct,  it  must 
have  been  painted  after  the  Emperor's  death 
(No.  vii).  The  'graphic'  treatment  of  the  hair 
foreshadows  Diirer's  elaborate  execution. 


INDIAN  SCULPTURE  AND  BRONZES 

(Continued from  page  if) 

product  of  the  influence  of  Hindu  Tantrism 
on  decadent  Buddhism,  though  they  are  the 
products  of  the  same  school  and  age.  It  repre- 
sents the  Bodhisattva  (Latent  Buddha)  seated 
in  front  of  a  trefoil  arch  of  flame,  gracefully 
robed,  ornamented  and  crowned,  "with  his 
right  palm  laid  over  his  left  on  his  lap  and 
engaged  in  deep  contemplation,  known  to  the 
East  as  the  Samadhi,  where  the  mind  is  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  functioning  of  the  senses, 
resulting  in  a  feeling  of  ecstasy  which  ex- 
presses itself  through  the  serene  benignity  of 
the  face. 


A  CURIOUS  TYPE  OF  SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY  TABLE  ORNAMENT 

(Continued from  page  20) 

designed  to  make  their  contents  flow  slowly 
and  with  maximum  exposure  to  the  air,  instead 
of  freely  (as  a  hearty  drinker  and  his  com- 
panions would  wish)  and  with  brief  exposure. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  primarily 
ornamental  table-fountains,  wherein  per- 
fumed water,  poured  into  the  cup,  would  fall, 
in  thin  streams  or  drop  by  drop,  into  the  bowl, 
either  splashing  as  it  fell  or  being  spread  (as  in 
the  Budapest  example)  by  the  overshot  wheel ; 
then,  from  the  bowl,  it  would  flow  in  a  shallow 
layer  through  the  trough,  in  its  course  turning 
the  wheel  in  the  mill-house.  The  series  of  de- 
pressions, shaped  as  if  by  the  pressure  of 
finger-tips,  in  the  floors  of  the  troughs,  to  me 
more  than  suggest  that  a  second  purpose  was 
the  provision  of  water  for  laving  the  fingers. 
Forks  for  use  in  eating — as  distinguished  from 
use  in  serving  food — although  often  employed 
in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  seem  not  to 
have  been  customarily  used  in  more  northern 
Europe  until  considerably  later.*  Yet,  even 
though  in  the  period — about  the  third  quarter 

*  On  the  introduction  of  forks  for  eating,  see  C.  T.  P. 
Bailey,  Knives  and  Forks,  London,  1927,  pp.  5  ff. 
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of  the  Seventeenth  Century  <>f  our  vessels, 
individual  forks  might  indeed  have  been 
regularly  used  by  rich  northern  households, 
there  must  still  have  been  means,  correspond- 
ing to  our  finger-bowls,  for  washing  after  ( and 
perhaps  before)  partaking  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  and  whether  a  need  for  the  small  ablu- 
tions was  actually  felt  or  not,  they  would  have 
been  a  retinetncnt  gratifying  to  persons  who 
regarded  ostentation  as  a  support  for  dignity. 

Precisely  how  our  vessels  were  used  I  do 
not  know.  Kach  must  have  had  a  supplement 

perhaps  .1  simple  bowl  in  front  <>t  the 
channel,  perhaps  a  deep  tray  in  which  the 
whole  was  set — to  take  the  outflow  from  the 
trough.  If  the  former,  one  may  envisage  a 
tray,  carrying  the  vessel  and  its  attendant 
spill-bowl,  borne  round  the  table,  and  per- 
haps tilted  slightly  one  way  to  retard  the  flow 
as  it  passed  from  guest  to  guest,  slightly  the 
other  way  as  a  guest  dipped  his  fingers.  If  the 
latter,  the  deep  tray  might  well  have  been  on 
wheels,  as  were  other  table-ornaments — e.g. 
the  nefs  * — of  the  time,  so  that  it  could  grace 
the  board  during  the  meal,  and  then  be 
moved  along  from  guest  to  guest,  when  and  as 
required  for  use. 

Concerning  what  types  of  persons  used  the 
vessels  of  our  group,  I  have  nothing  beyond 
what  is  suggested  by  the  vessels  themselves;  I 
do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  vessel  of  the 
kind  depicted  in  a  picture.  While  The  Hague 
example  looks  as  though  it  might  have  been 
used  by  any  family  sufficiently  rich  to  possess 
it,  the  Budapest  one,  with  its  series  of  personal 
names  and  its  engravings  of  scenes  associated 
with  grain  and  milling,  suggests  some  rela- 
tionship with  a  fraternal  or  charitable  organi- 
zation connected  with  flour-milling.  Natur- 
ally, however,  it  is  quite  possible  that  those 
engravings  have  no  basis  other  than  as  orna- 
mentation intended  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
little  mill  (itself  perhaps  merely  an  expansion 
of  the  wheels  of  medieval  table-fountains 
paralleling  the  one  in  the  Cleveland  Museum) 

*  The  ncf  was  a  vessel,  imitating  the  shape  of  a  ship  and  en- 
closing the  lord's  knife,  spoon  and  napkin,  set  before  him  at 
meals.  Gay's  Glossaire  cites  (s.v.  'Nef')  a  nef  in  the  form  of  a 
trough  or  tray  on  wheels,  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  1379, 
and  another  nef  (of  1389)  on  four  wheels.  During  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries  many  nefs,  in  the  forms  of 
ships  on  wheels,  were  used  as  table-ornaments  or  otherwise. 


present  in  each  of  our  examples.  The  group 
symbolizing 'Charity,'  in  the  London  exam- 
ple, again  suggests  some  relation — but  in  that 

instance  seemingly  unsupported  by  other  de- 
tails— to  a  guild  or  other  benevolent  associa- 
tion. It  may  be  hoped  that  the  present  notes 
and  illustrations  will  serve  to  bring  to  notice 
other  vessels  of  the  kind  wherewith  they  are 
concerned;  and  possibly  also  literary  or  pic- 
torial references  to  the  ways  in  which,  and 
the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  employed. 

THR  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  COLLECTING 

((innlimiril  frum  fitigf  J<> ) 

weave  a  comic  nightmare,  a  bizarre  form  of 
practical  joke,  as  is  seen  in  Nos.  v  and  vi,  an 
excerpt  from  The  Waggish  Witch  in  Hood's  for 
1894:  "Twas  a  road  right  woundily  beset 
with  briers,  worry-cows  and  warlocks.' 

That  phase  of  his  humour  seems  deathly 
now.  His  imps  and  bogles  revolted ;  they  seem 
to  be  screaming  with  unhallowed  glee.  One 
day,  in  the  hard  winter  of  1895,  Fraser  went 
skating  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  failed  to  re- 
turn, and  his  body  was  taken  from  under  the 
ice-sheet.  From  that  horrid  nightmare — 
awakening;  but  not  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Illustrations  Nos.  vii  and  ix  need  no  comment. 

TWO  UNRECORDED  GAUNTLETS 

{Continued from  page  27) 

Greenwich  armourers  late  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  and  which  now  bears  the  crest  of 
the  Blacketts:  a  hawk's  head  erased  proper;  (ii) 
a  tabard,  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay, 
on  which  only  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  can  be 
distinguished;  (iii)  a  funerary  sword ;  and  (iv) 
the  gauntlets,  rusted  thin  and  furnished  with 
red  felt  funerary  linings. 

'The  gauntlets  are  not  an  identical  pair. 
The  left  hand  has  radial  grooves  on  the  back 
reminiscent  of  the  Wallace  pair,  and  on  the 
right  hand  they  are  replaced  by  broad  cor- 
rugations similar  to  those  on  the  Black 
Prince's.  An  old  gauntlet  cuff,  said  to  have 
been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Tannenberg 
and  to  have  passed  from  the  Hefner-Alteneck 
collection  into  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Bashford 
Dean,  is  perhaps  more  like  these  Ripon gaunt- 
lets than  any  other  existing  one.' 

D.  and  R.  Gilyard-Beer. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


STALIN'S  DILEMMA 

JUNE  15TH. — As  we  go  to  press  Hitler  is  staging 
another  and  a  portentous  act  in  the  mighty 
drama.  The  question  on  all  men's  lips  is,  'Will 
Russia  enter  the  War?'  Its  answer  must  be 
giving  Stalin  a  headache.  In  spite  of  official  denials 
from  both  sides,  the  situation  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  the 
Nazi  way,  as  well  as  the  Russian,  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  their  opponents.  Eagerness  to  take  it  and  hope 
for  the  best  is  inherent  in  man's  nature.  All  tricksters 
bank  on  this  human  frailty. 

Confronted  with  an  overwhelming  display  of  force — 
we  are  informed  that  a  hundred  and  forty  German 
divisions  supported  by  tanks  and  the  Luftwaffe  are 
massed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea — we  believe 


DEVASTATION  1941  (CITY)  :  BVRNT-OLT  INTERIOR  :  SILENCE 
BY  GRAHAM  SUTHERLAND  :  OFFICIALLY  COMMISSIONED  FOR 
WAR    RECORDS    :   EXHIBITION    AT   THE    NATIONAL  GALLERY 


that,  after  putting  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible, 
Stalin  will  give  .way  to  the  Nazi  demands.  All  men 
know  what  these  are.  Pressing  need  of  oil  and  wheat  in 
increasing  flow  and  a  right  of  way  through  Transcau- 
casia to  Syria  and  Iraq  are  at  the  root  of  the  German 
plan.  The  Russian  dictator,  wily  as  he  is,  knows  that  he 
cannot  hold  back  the  locust  army  of  Hitler,  but  he  will 
certainly  bluff  and  bargain.  It  is  likely  that  he  may  seek 
some  consolation  in  the  promised  spoils  of  India.  A 
few  immaterial  concessions  may  be  made.  Meanwhile, 
the  threat  from  the  most  unscrupulous  and^desperate 
brigand  in  history  is  a  stern  reality.  The  Nazi  leader, 
whose  policy  is  to  stick  at  nothing  in  order  to  gain  his 
ends,  is  ready  to  try  everything,  but  he  leaves  nothing 
to  chance  and  strikes  only  when  the  last  detail  is  com- 
pleted. And  he  has  an  inexhaustible  bag  of  tricks. 
Stalin's  predicament  is  unpleasant,  but  of  two  evils  we 
think  he  will  choose  the  lesser  one.  Before  these  notes 
appear,  however,  his  problem  will  be  solved. 

NEXT  MOVES 

PAUSES  between  events  are  ominous.  Unless  we 
heed  their  lessons  they  are  more  dangerous  than 
the  conflicts  they  precede.  After  Crete,  the  enemy  an- 
nounced that  he  was  merely  taking  breath  for  a  severer 
punch.  We  see  it  coming  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  well 
prepared.  From  all  sides  the  Nazi  hordes  are  swarming 
with  intent  to  engulf  Wavell's  armies.  Crete  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  is  about  to  become  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  a  perpetual  menace 
by  air  to  our  chief  naval  base  at  Alexandria.  And  a 
knock-out  blow  delivered  to  the  heart  in  our  home 
islands  is  to  be  attempted  before  the  October  gales  and 
storms  ensue.  Yet  not  a  man  nor  a  woman  falters. 
Though,  thanks  to  the  blindness  and  fatuity  of  our  post- 
war ministers  we  started  from  scratch,  denuded  of 
military  power  and  made  defenceless  by  the  unla- 
mented  Ramsay  MacDonald's  crowning  act  of  im- 
becility, we  are  with  America's  help  rapidly  making 
up  leeway.  The  nation  has  chosen  its  leader  and  stands 
solidly  behind  Winston  Churchill.  We  trust  him  im- 
plicitly. He  has  genuine  vision,  bull-dog  tenacity  and 
none  so  greatly  inspires  confidence  and  courage. 

THE  UNHOLY  ALLIANCE 

THE  world  looks  on  in  bewilderment  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  France  fighting  with  Italy  in  the  cause  of 
the  Axis  Powers  against  the  champion  of  her  rights  and 
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liberties.  Kvri\  sense  of  honour 
lias  been  violated.  C.tn  ignominy 
morr  ahjrct  l>r  conceived  than 
to  hr  yokrd  in  the  samr  (ram 
with  the  nun  (In  oils  .iss.ismh  w  h<> 
stabbed  hrr  limn  behind  when 
hlrrding  and  helpless  and  to  he 
forced  into  sei'vitudr  lor  hrr 
hereditary  runny.'  Yet  Pet. tin  is 
so  hrmused  as  to  tell  hiscountry- 
m  r  n  that  thry  h.ivr  'nrithrr 
hern  hartrrrd  away  nor  br- 
travrd  noi  ahandonrd.'  Hr  is 
kissing  the  hand  that  scourgrd 
him,  with  a  vengeance. 

This  foul  abomination  spawns 
from  the  unphimhed  depths  of 
shame.  Does  Pctain  rvrr  tec. ill 
that  (heat  Hritain,  whose  hlood 
and  trrasurr  havr  hrrn  pourrd 
out  unstintiugly  tin  his  country- 
men, had  pledged  hrrsrlf  to  un- 
erasing rffort  and  to  pool  with 
Krauce  the  whole  of  hrr  rr- 
sourccs?  The  devilish  cunning        v  »v  dim  \n  «.k\ni  oiiu  iai.  commission,  wak  kixokos  :  national oai.i.kky 

and  duplicity  of  the  Kithrcr  have 

nrvrr   hrrn  morr  thoroughly  rxrmplifird  than  hy  armies  and  the  essential  tools  for  thr  job.  Thr  Prime 

the  inHiction  of  this  last  degradation.  Yrt  thr  Vichy  Minister  himself  told  us  that  'when  Mr.  Horr-Belisha 

leader  remains  hlind  to  it.  left  thr  War  Office  a  year  ago,  our  Army  was  left  in  a 

Thr  gulf  between  Krauce  and  Germany  can  hardly  lamentable  state,  that  we  were  short  in  every  particu- 

he  bridged,  but  thr  offspring  of  this  monstrous  liaison  lar,  and  morr  particularly  in  those  modern  weapons, 

with  Italy  can  only  be  abiding  hatred  and  mistrust.  anti-aircraft  guns,  anti-tank  guns  and  even  tanks 

themselves.'  It  is  those  departed  politicians  whose 
records  are  soiled  with  opprobrium  and  who  have 

LESSONS  OK  CRETE  bared  their  backs  to  the  lash  of  posterity. 

Thr  samr  newspaper  continued  on  the  day  following 

THE  debate  in  thr  Commons  on  Junr  tothaftrrthe  the  debate:  'It  was  not  lack  of  aircraft  in  the  Middle 

Cretan  debacle  did  much  to  clear  the  air.  In  a  East  that  restricted  our  air  operations  over  Crete' (was 

fighting  speech  the  Prime  Minister  assured  his  critics  ever  such  nonsense?)  'nor  the  failure  of  the  Army  and 

that  the  lessons  learnt  would  be  applied  to  the  defence  Air  Korce  toco-operate.'  (This  is  precisely  what  it  was.) 

of  thr  British  Isles.  There  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  The  writer  continues :  'Mr.  Churchill  made  short  work 

uneasiness  and  the  public  were  led  by  an  ill-informed  of  the  arguments  raised  in  the  debate  and  elsewhere 

broadcast    not  Government-inspired)  to  believe  that  that  the  Cretan  battle  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  sepa- 

Crete  could  not  be  taken  by  air-borne  troops  alone  and  rate  Air  Korce.'  Mr.  Churchill  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 

would  certainly  be  held.  A  leading  morning  news-  He  actually  said:  'It  was  evident  that  the  attack  on 

paper,  how  ever,  utterly  failed  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  Crete,  if  it  were  made,  would  be  primarily  an  air-borne 

the  public  unrest  and  took  upon  itself  to  complain  of  attack,  for  which  again  the  vastly  superior  hostile  air 

'ignorant  criticism  and  the  vapourings  of  weak  nerves.'  force  would  be  available,'  and  went  on  to  say  that  'we 

It  w  as  not  the  fact,  as  the  writer  said,  that  'the  same  had  to  take  a  choice  between  two  very  terrible  alterna- 

Middle  East  Command  which  was  so  much  lauded  for  tives,'  and  'to  attempt  its  defence  with  all  our  power 

its  resounding  victories  in  Africa  is  being  so  roundly  available'  but  'without  this  essential,  this  desirable  air 

assailed  to-day  because  of  the  happenings  in  Crete.'  It  support.  Reaction  on  the  Navy  without  Air  Force  sup- 

was  something  far  more  fundamental.  Any  resentment  port  was  bound  to  be  serious,'  went  on  the  Premier, 

shown  was  directed  against  the  guilty  errors  and  blind  '  We  could  only  stand  a  certain  proportion  of  naval  losses  before 

miscalculations  of  former  British  ministers  (as  Mr.  our  northern  seaguard  would  have  to  be  withdrawn.'  And 

Churchill  showed),  and  their  failure  to  provide  the  there  we  have  it.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  w  e  had  neither 
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the  airfields  nor  the  planes  to  protect  our  ships  and  our 
men,  nor  to  hold  off  the  constant  invasion  of  air-borne 
troops.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  defeat.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Churchill  that  'this  sombre  and  ferocious  battle 
was  well  worth  fighting,  but  one  new  axiom  of  war 
has  been  established  which  must  never  be  forgotten. 
Air  Cover  is  Essential  in  all  modern  War  Operations. 
'Remember  the  BismarckV 


THE  M.O.I.  AND  THE  B.B.C. 

COMPLAINTS  of  lack  of  news  are  rife.  The 
Ministry  of  Information,  which  controls  the 
B.B.C.  and  takes  its  own  orders  from  the  War  Cabinet, 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  constipation.  What  are 
the  eighteen  hundred  men  and  women  employed  at 
headquarters  doing?  And  the  six  hundred  and  nine 
abroad?  Are  they  earning  their  keep  by  self-suppres- 
sion or  news  suppression?  We  are  told  that  this  inflated 
body  of  public  servants  (?)  is  costing  a  stupendously 
taxed  community  £3,891,000  a  year,  apart  from  the 
£2,304,000  spent  in  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Censor- 
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ship,  which  is  nominally  under  the  Ministry.  It  ap- 
pears that  many  resignations  are  imminent.  If  some  of 
the  head  corks  come  out  of  the  bottles  we  shall  perhaps 
get  a  better  flow  of  information.  The  problem  being 
otherwise  insoluble,  the  whole  matter  has  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  already  overworked  Prime  Minister. 

There  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  our  broadcast 
talks.  A  radio  commentator  has  badly  'put  his  foot  in 
it.'  And  the  news,  mostly  stale  repetitions,  'brief  unsub- 
stantial shadows,'  are  couched  in  conventional  phrases 
and  read  with  an  air  of  affected  nonchalance  by  gentle- 
men who  announce  their  own  names  upon  every  occa- 
sion. There  can  be  no  demand  for  the  names  of  the 
virtuosi  of  these  difficult  performances.  And  when  the 
Minister  for  'Information'  himself  condescended  to 
address  us  on  a  recent  occasion,  instead  of  giving  us  any 
kind  of  commentary  from  the  abounding  material  sup- 
plied by  the  course  of  events,  he,  rather  tactlessly  we 
think,  treated  us  to  a  Sunday  School  talk  about  what 
we  did  to  Joan  of  Arc  in  143 1 ! 

A  little  more  realism  in  your  treatment  of  affairs, 
gentlemen,  please! 

'COLLABORATE!' 

THE  dictionary  gives  this  word's  meaning  as  'to 
work  or  act  jointly.'  We  shall  have  to  change  it.  A 
recent  Cabinet  pronouncement  reads:  'His  Majesty's 
Government  will  not  be  expected  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment with  Marshal  Petain's  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "collaboration,"  more 
especially  since  it  has  not  been  clearly  defined  in  the 
communication  under  reference.'  Anyhow,  Hitler  has 
given  it  a  new  definition  which  will  endure.  It  is  'Stand 
and  Deliver!  Your  Money  or  your  Life!' 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  KENSINGTON 

MORE  shows  of  the  kind  recently  placed  on  view 
.at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (which  has 
had  another,  but  ineffectual  visitation  from  the 
enemy)  would  be  welcomed.  We  have  individual  or 
'one-man'  exhibitions  in  plenty,  as  well  as  group-shows 
— the  group  system  is  a  modern  phenomenon  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  always  clear.  The  latter  may  in- 
dicate a  kind  of  latent  herd  instinct  adapted  to  self- 
preservation — a  'better  chance  in  numbers.'  Be  that  as 
it  may,  few  exhibitions  come  so  close  to  everyday  life  as 
the  display  of  modern  pottery,  bookbinding,  book 
illustration  and  book  jackets  now  to  be  seen  at  South 
Kensington. 

The  reason  why  the  man  in  the  street  should  be  in- 
terested in  these  things  is  because  they  are  always  with 
us,  though  we  never  seem  to  notice  them  nor  realize 
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their  importance  until  our  attention  is  particularly 
drawn  to  thrm.  Hcrr  the  designer  and  craftsman  i  an 
learn  nun  l>.  Comparisons  an-  said  td  he  odious,  hut 
the\  are  extremely  instructive,  since  they  stimulate  the 
mind  to  activity,  enahle  us  n>  disc  ard  false  views,  to 
correct  oui  mistakes  and  spin  u>  to  hetter  effoi  is. 

The  ga\  and  ingenious  hook  jackets  on  the  walls  are 
designed  with  a  purpose,  that  of catching  and  diverting 
the  eye,  and  although  we  see  them  in  every  booksellei  \s 
shop,  here  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  them  the  em- 
phasis of  quality  happy  selection  >,  of  quantity  '  num- 
bers) and  ol  clever  juxtaposition  arrangement). 

In  the  department  of 'permanent'  bookbinding  thei  e 
are  some  very  striking  and  hro.id  elfe<  Is  in  dyed 
leathers,  happily  not  smothered  with  supei  lluous  gold 
ornamentation.  As  w  e  ha\  e  always  insisted,  we  want  to 
see  the  leather  and  here  \vr  do  see  it.  One  or  two 
coloured  skins  in  continuation,  planned  with  a  hold 
simplification  of  forms,  produce  an  entirely  satisfactory 
result  and,  moreover,  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  dm  ,il>ilit\ 

Whatever  the  Cermans  may  lack  in  some 
fields  of  artistic  endeavour,  in  hook  produc- 
tion they  have  always  excelled  and  have 
alw  a\s  show  n  enterprise  and  originality.  We 
were  struck  hy  the  effectiveness  of  some 
woodcut  illustrations  in  Mat  monochrome 
tints  h\  Movsscn  Kogan,  with  type  in  the 
same  colour,  printed  at  Fi  ankfort-on-the- 
Main  as  far  hack  as  1922.  Among  hooks  illus- 
trated in  polychrome  we  noted  M.  Oyred's 
The  Book  of  Affinity  i  *  >;  5 ;  i  .  with  strong  and 
highly  individual  designs  hy  Jacob  Epstein, 
Lis  Aivntures  du  Roi  Pausole  (Paris,  1924), 
with  designs  hy  Carlegle,  Memoirs  of  a  Lady 
of  Quality  (London,  1925),  illustrations  by 
Vera  Willoughhy.  Marion  Isscaut,  drawings 
by  John  Austen,  The  Mask  of  Comus  (None- 
such Press,  1937),  with  lino-cuts  in  colour  by 
M.  R.  H.  Farrar,  and  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim 
age  (in  French,  1932),  drawings  by  Louis 
Tonchagues.  None  of  these  books  is  abso- 
lutely new,  but  they  are  all  well  justified 
experiments,  and  seen  together,  by  their  con- 
trasts and  divergencies  from  the  common- 
place, make  a  forceful  impression  on  the 
mind.  To  the  would-be  designer  they  offer  a 
suggestive  and  fruitful  source  of  inspiration. 
The  making  of  fine  books  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant task  and  a  collection  of  them  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  objects  of  human  possession. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  the  articles  of 
domestic  pottery  and  porcelain.  The  objects 
show  a  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
craftsmen  to  achieve  something  beautiful, 


proportionate  and  delectable  to  the  eye,  ;is  well  as  use- 
ful. The  modern  forms  are  supplemented  lot  purposes 
of  comparison  (and  possibly  to  see  how  far  we  have 
progressed ;  hy  photographs  ol  <  lassir  .il  examples  of  .ill 
limes  and  climes,  and  most  su<  1  essfully  they  slantl  die 
comparison.  One  ol  the  mosi  elegant  in  shape  ol  the 
new  exhibits  is  a  small  covered  tureen  01  gravy  dish  of 
white  porcelain,  with  gold  ornament  applied  with 
fastidious  taste  and  reticence.  Its  maker  is  Christian 
Johnson,  a  distinguished  worker  for  the  Royal  Copen- 
hagen Porcelain  Company.  Another  fine  (  raftsman  in 
this  group  is  Nils  Thorsson.  Keith  Murray  is  one  of  our 
most  eminent  potters  whose  wan  s  are  notable  for  their 
simple  good  taste  and  serviceability.  1 1  is  a  pleasure  too 
to  praise  the  efforts  in  the  decoration  of  table  wares  hy 
Dora  Billington  and  Cecil  John  Carland  and  the  in- 
genious designs  of  Fa  ir  Ravilious  in  certain  examples 
for  Messrs.  Wedgwood.  In  the  field  of  glassware  the 
leading  exhibits,  irreproachable  in  taste,  are  those 
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of  Messrs.  Powell  and  the  Swedish  house  of  Orrefors.      EDEN  IN  BARATARIA 


LONDON'S  SACRED  RUINS 

AMONG  the  many  City  churches  upon  which  the 
.enemy  has  wreaked  his  insensate  fury,  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  is  especially  dear  to  Londoners  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  The  peal  of  bells,  broadcast 
throughout  the  world,  is  familiar  to  millions,  no  less 
than  the  legend  which  dates  from  a  time  when  the  pres- 
ent building  was  not.  The  bells  have  crashed  and  the 
carillon  chamber  is  open  to  the  sky.  One  of  our  pictures 
shows  the  interior  of  the  chuch  completely  wrecked  by 
fire  and  bomb.  Happily  the  spire,  most  admired  and 
most  graceful  of  all  those  evolved  by  the  genius  of 
Wren,  though  damaged  and  chipped,  survives.  We 
have  preferred  to  show  it  in  its  unspoilt  beauty.  It  is  a 
miracle  worth  putting  on  record  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  devastation,  the  famed  Wood  Lane  plane 
tree  nearly  opposite  stands  in  the  full  glory  of  its  June 
leafage  unscathed. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OVER  fifty  members  gathered  for  luncheon  at 
Grosvenor  House  on  Wednesday,  May  21st.  Mr. 
Leonard  Knight  (President)  occupied  the  chair.  After 
the  Royal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  J.  Francis 
Mallett  (Joint  Trustee  and  Past  President)  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Chairman,  who  thanked  members  for 
the  generous  support  given  to  him  during  his  difficult 
year  of  office. 


''  I  'URKEY,'  says  our  Foreign  Secretary,  'is  our 
-L  friend  and  ally.'  Apparently  she  also  has  a 
friendship  pact  with  Germany.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  displeased  when  Lord  Winterton  in  the  House  of 
Commons  referred  to  this  anomalous  state  of  affairs, 
yet  it  was  he  himself  who  proclaimed,  in  his  universally 
approved  speech  of  Sunday,  June  22nd,  that  'any  man 
or  State  who  marches  with  Hitler  is  our  foe.'  The 
issue  will  depend  exactly  on  how  much  coercion  Hit- 
ler sees  fit  to  apply,  as  in  countless  other  instances,  in 
all  of  which  we  have  been  'dished.'  The  duplicity  and 
unscrupulous  violence  of  the  arch  enemy  are  bound- 
less. To-day  nothing  but  the  strong  right  arm  avails. 
Mr.  Eden,  sitting  down  to  his  diplomatic  banquet  at 
Ankara  and  finding  the  tablecloth  suddenly  whisked 
away  from  under  his  nose  may  recall  the  following 
classical  occasion. 

'A  page  put  a  laced  cloth  under  Sancho's  chin ;  and 
another  set  a  dish  of  fruit  before  him.  But  he  had 
hardly  put  one  bit  into  his  mouth  before  the  physician 
touched  the  dish  with  his  wand,  and  then  it  was  taken 
away  by  a  page  in  an  instant.  Immediately  another, 
with  meat,  was  put  in  the  place :  but  Sancho  no  sooner 
offered  to  taste  it  than  the  doctor  with  the  wand  con- 
jured it  away  as  fast  as  the  fruit.  Sancho  was  amazed 
at  this  sudden  removal,  and  looking  about  him  on  the 
company,  asked  them  "Whether  the  dinner  was  only 
to  show  off  their  sleight  of  hand."  ' 

Don  Quixote,  Motteux's  translation. 

We  notice  that  at  this  banquet,  appropriately  enough, 
'the  wind-music  played.' 

The  above  story  may  also  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  a 
certain  noble  Lord,  another 
famous  food  conjurer. 


PICKWICKIAN  ? 

IN  the  midst  of  the  world 
turmoil,  certain  bright  in- 
telligences in  'The  House' 
have  been  gravely  exercised 
with  the  momentous  question 
whether  fishing  for  'Tiddlers' 
in  Hyde  Park  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  Clearly  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's Observations  on  the  Theory 
of  Tittlebats,  over  a  century 
ago  did  not  exhaust  this  thorny 
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ROMAN  PORTRAITS 
i  jo  Reproductions  of  Sculptured  Heads 
With  a  Foreword  t>v  I,.  ( ioldscheider 
(Phaidou  F.dition.  London:  (icorgc  Allen  &  L  tiwin 
Ltd.  ios.  fid.  net 

Till,  Romans,  .1  severely  practical  people,  in- 
vested their  portraiture  with  .in  intense  realism. 
In  this  they  differed  from  the  idealist  (irecks, 
who  paid  the  highest  reverence  to  bodily  perfection, 
more  or  less  generalizing  their  human  images  into  a 
type  rmbodv  ing  a  quintessence  of  particular  attributes. 
An  Apollo  or  a  Marsyas,  an  athlete  or  a  voluptuary, 
each  after  his  kind,  is  more  or  less  stereotyped  in  the 
endeavour  to  attain  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  stan- 
dard. Physiognomicalexactitudewas not  their  com  <  t  n 
With  the  Roman,  the  body  is  of  less  importance  and  of 
much  less  interest ;  as  a  consequence  his  treatment  of  it 
is  more  casual  and  far  less  skilful. 

It  is  truth  to  human  charac  ter  which  gives  these 
Roman  sculptured  heads,  in  which  are  fixed  in  marble 
suspension  the  bestial  features  of  debauchee  emperors, 
the  guile  of  rogues  and  the  spell-binding  lips  of  orators, 
their  supreme  historical  value.  '  The  original  home  of 
true  portraiture,'  sa\s  Mr.  (ioldscheider  in  his  f  ore- 
word, 'is  the  Apennine  peninsula.' 

Precisely  how  far  this  naturalism  arose  from  the 
Roman  custom  of  taking  waxen  casts  from  the  features 
of  the  dead,  in  order  to  keep  a  portrait  gallery  of  An- 
cestors and  departed  members  of  the  family,  it  is  not 
eas\  to  determine,  but  its  influence  must  have  been 
considerable.  These  casts  were  often  painted  and  be- 
vvigged  and  even  dressed  up  as  in  life.  From  these, 
bronze  castings  were  also  made  and  chiselled  up,  as 
well  as  copies  in  terra  cotta.  Further,  casts  were  fre- 
quently taken  from  the  living  person.  This  practice 
must  have  afforded  the  Roman  sculptor  first-hand 
opportunities  of  studying  the  lineaments  of  the  human 
physiognomy  and  have  given  him  much  insight  into 
personal  idiosyncrasy.  It  followed  that  it  became  his 
aim  to  obtain  the  illusion  of  life  itself,  and  as  his 
skill  developed  he  discovered  many  tricks  of  the  trade 
never  before  suspected.  By  practice,  by  trial  and 
error,  by  observation  of  the  movement  of  light  and 
shade,  by  viewing  his  work  from  a  distance,  he 
learned  how  to  broaden  his  surfaces,  how  to  project 
cast  shadows,  the  effects  of  deep  cutting  by  drilling 
holes  in  eyes  and  ears,  mouth  and  hair  and  of  the  con- 
trasts and  vivid  impressions  produced  by  deliberately 
unfinished  touches. 

There  being  no  other  means  of  transmitting  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire  effigies  of  its  rulers,  the  sculptor's 


trade  waxed  mightily.  Immense  numbers  of  statues 
were  tinned  out.  So  busy  was  the  portrait  artist  kept 
that  the  business  of  mass-produced  figures  came  into 
being,  carried  on  by  less  skilled  artisans,  the  heads  only 
being  executed  by  the  master-sculptor  himself.  Quite 
apart  from  emperors,  more  or  less  distinguished  indi- 
viduals commissioned  statues  by  the  score.  Memorials 
w  ere  a  mark  of  celebrity  or  a  warrant  of  popularity.  If 
rich  enough, any  one  could  pure  hase  a  sile  for  his  efligy, 
even  in  the  temples  s.ic  red  to  the  gods.  The-  demand 
was  so  keen  that  statues  were  often  decapitated  and 
fitted  with  new  heads,  the  old  re-named  and  with  new 
inscriptions.  As  so  often  happens,  this  state-  of  affairs 
led  to  a  general  decline,  and  by  the  Fourth  Century 
we  see  a  sad  falling  away  from  the  high  standards  of 
the  Augustan  and  of  the-  Trajan  periods.  Some-  of  the 
he, ids  shown  al  the  end  of  this  book  range  horn  the- 
dully  conventional  to  the  grotesque. 

The  large-sized  photographs  in  this  book  which  have 
been  taken  by  J.  Schneider-Lengyel  with  wonderful 
skill  reveal  a  technique  in  the  Roman  sculptor  of 
astonishing  boldness.  The  personality  of  each  sitter  is 
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vividly  brought  before  us,  even  though  so  many  noses 
are  either  missing  or  restored.  Much  entertainment 
may  be  found  in  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  from 
their  facial  characteristics  the  mental  and  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  originals;  the  proud  mastery  and  self- 
confidence  in  the  head  of  Cicero,  the  magnificence  of 
Agrippa,  the  low  cunning  and  cruelty  in  the  unnamed 
portrait  No.  28,  the  self-indulgence  of  No.  32,  the 
lachrymose  expression  of  'Marius,'  the  gluttony  of 
Vitellius,  are  each  'writ  large.'  The  profile  of  Galba 
(Louvre)  has  something  remarkably  suggestive  of 
that  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

As  a  whole,  the  female  portraits  are  less  convincing. 
Mr.  Goldscheider,  who  has  written  a  valuable  Fore- 
word, packed  with  information,  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
women  expected  a  certain  degree  of  flattery — and  ex- 
acted it.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Goldscheider  for 
drawing  our  closer  attention  to  this  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  portraiture,  the  fountain-head  of  the  Euro- 
pean and,  indeed,  of  all  later  schools.  The  volume  is' 
worthy  of  the  Phaidon  Press  editions,  and  is  a  miracle 
of  cheapness. — H.G.F. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRYSIDE 

By  Edmund  Vale 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

MR.  EDMUND  VALE  has  his  own  very  definite 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  'curiosity.'  In 
the  first  place  it  must  be  unique.  And  it  must  be 
genuine,  not  a  mere  curio,  which  he  designates  as  a  fake, 
cunningly  contrived  to  ensnare  the  ordinary  mind, 
though  often  quite  amusing.  The  sort  of  thing,  for  ex- 
ample, first  made  for  unwary  sailormen  of  the  old-time 
wind-jammers — and  in  later  days  for  tourists.  These 
have  been  a  source  of  profit  and  much  entertainment, 
even  though  they  are  a  deceit;  yet  the  longer  they  live, 
the  more  their  fame  spreads  and  the  better  chance  they 
have  to  pass  into  the  category  of  genuine  curiosities. 
The  author  recalls  the  bottled  Sargasso  weed  complete 
with  miniature  Calvary,  the  glass  rolling  pin,  useless 
for  rolling  pastry  but  good  for  concealing  illicitly  come- 
by  rum  and  the  fake  mermaids  of  travelling  museums. 
And  in  discussing  the  whole  affair  with  his  publisher 
he  refused  to  accept  or  include  in  his  scheme  any 
curiosities,  however  well  authenticated,  unless  he  had 
had  personal  acquaintance  with  them.  In  the  end  he 
classified  his  discoveries  into  six  main  subjects — The 
Unique  and  Marvellous,  The  Sentimental,  The  Legendary 
and  Mysterious,  Appliances,  Nature  Curiosities  and  Assorted 
Oddities.  It  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Vale's  book  has 
that  kind  of  appeal  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the 
human  species  will  relish.  The  love  of  the  strange,  the 
marvellous,  the  out  of  the  way  is  rooted  in  all  of  us. 
Indeed,  curiosity  is  inherent  in  the  whole  animal  world. 


Fortunately  our  country  is  rich  in  oddities,  freaks  and 
follies.  And  speaking  of  follies,  since  Mr.  Vale  split  with 
his  publisher  as  to  whether  these  'monstrosities,'  for 
which  he  has  a  contemptuous  dislike,  should  be  rated 
as  curiosities,  being  mere  'designed  eccentricities,'  a 
chapter  has  been  contributed  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bradley  Ford.  In  the  category  of 'follies,'  how- 
ever, Mr.  Vale  rightly  takes  exception  to  the  inclusion 
of  such  megalithic  structures  as  Stonehenge  and 
Carnac,  and  of  legitimate  memorials.  At  all  events,  the 
book  is  a  delightful  diversion  from  the  more  momen- 
tous matters  which  so  tragically  occupy  our  minds  to- 
day and  the  illustrations  are  first-rate.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  date  (on  p.  102)  of  Prince  'Charlie's'  frustrated 
march  on  London  corrected. — H.G.F. 

«. 

THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  CIRCLE: 
TRANSACTIONS,  1939 

(Privately  published) 

A RE  VIEW  of  that  invaluable  private  publication, 
Transactions  of  the  English  Ceramic  Circle,  No.  7, 
Vol.  2,  has  perforce  been  delayed  owing  to  prevailing 
conditions,  but  our  copy  has  been  recovered  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  commend  it  to  our  readers'  notice.  The  first 
paper  is  a  contribution  by  the  late  Walter  Elliot  (Presi- 
dent), whose  death,  so  soon  after  reading  it  before  the 
members  in  November  1937,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the 
Circle.  Mr.  Elliot  was  a  collector  of  the  top  class,  an 
enthusiast  and  a  scholar,  untiring  in  his  researches  and 
assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause.  Readers  of  The 
Connoisseur  will  recall  the  sale  of  his  fine  collection  of 
English  pottery  and  porcelain  held  at  Sotheby's  in 
May  1938.  Those  who  own  an  illustrated  copy  of  the 
catalogue  possess  an  extremely  valuable  document. 
Many  of  Mr.  Elliot's  possessions  have  also  been  written 
of  and  illustrated  from  time  to  time  in  this  magazine. 

Mr.  Elliot's  paper  dealt  with  the  important  subject 
of  Reproductions  and  Fakes  of  English  Eighteenth  Century 
Ceramics,  on  the  assumption  that  the  art  of  faking  came 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when 
the  habit  of  collecting  had  made  it  worth  the  while  of 
fraudulent  persons  to  interest  themselves  in  the  busi- 
ness. Elderly  people  can  still  remember,  at  least  from 
hearsay,  the  so-called  'China  Mania'  of  the  'sixties  and 
'seventies,  or  must  have  turned  up  amusing  references 
to  the  craze  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Punch.  Mr.  Elliot  went 
on  to  warn  his  hearers  that  there  exist  eight  different 
types  or  subdivisions  of  reproductions  and  fakes,  and 
with  the  aid  of  actual  specimens  and  photographs  he 
pointed  out  and  described  in  detail  their  distinctions. 
Since  every  collector  has  had  at  some  time  fakes  or 
spurious  examples  in  his  possession,  the  value  of  this 
contribution  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  Many  other 
interesting  articles  appear  in  this  issue. — F. 
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OB.)  I.  CIS 


ONK  of  the  most  interesting  sales  in  this  section 
w  .is  that  of  I  )r.  Brll.uny  Gai  dncr's  ( well  known 
to  i  cadet  mi|  I  in  ( !i  >NN<  Hssi  i  k  I o i  lus  mlot  m.i- 
n\(  .u  titles  on  Chelsea  porcelain  i  celebrated  collec- 
tion  of  Chelsea  porcelain,  Knglish  ceramics  and 
rnamrls,  which  took  pl.u  r  at  Sotheby's  on  Jinx-  i  ath. 
The  i  "jti  lots  olletcd  showed  a  total  ol  /,:?.'{{">  Most 
of  the  pieees  have  hern  illustrated  and  noted  in  our 
columns  and  in  standard  works  on  Chelsea  porcelain. 
The  top  price  of  the  sale,  /.2r)0.  was  given  lor  a  very 
line  set  of  the  Chelsea  standing  Seasons,  each  in. 
high  and  bearing  the  red  anchor  mark  complete  sets 
of  these  figures  are  hard  to  find:  William  King  illus- 
trates another  set  in  English  Porcelain  Eigures  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Other  notable  pieces  from  the  Chel- 
sea factory  in  the  Cardner  collection  included  a  white 
figure  of  the  Hardener's  Companion,  with  the  raised  an- 
chor mark,  W'\  in.  high,  mentioned  by  \V.  B.  Honey  in 
Old  English  Porcelain,  and  illustrated  in  our  last 
month's  issue  (p.  275),  which  brought  £190;  an  at- 
tractive part  tea-service  H  pieces  1,  painted  by  ( )'NcaIe 
w  ith  a  varietv  of  Aesop's  Eahle  subjects  alter  the  draw  - 
ings by  Francis  Barlow,  raised  anchor  marks,  /.<).>;  1 
pair  of  claret  ground  vases  and  covers,  of  urn  shape, 
on  pierced  quadrangular  gilt  stands,  ornamented  w  ith 
eagles,  gold  anchor  period,  (on;  .1  finely-modelled 
figure  of  a  partridge  in  spring  plumage  w  ith  reddy- 
brown  markings,  on  a  base  with  corn  and  flowering 
branches  in  relief,  5^  in.  high,  raised  anchor  mark, 
£115;  a  double-handled  mazzarin-blue  vase  on  a 
drum-shaped  pedestal,  gold  anchor  period,  £85;  and 
a  pair  of  figures  of  a  youth,  w  ith  a  bird-cage,  and  a 
girl,  with  a  lamb,  seated  on  tree  trunks  w  ith  flowering 
branches,  gold  anchor  marks,  £75. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  added  to  its  col- 
lection, on  June  1 2th,  when  the  authorities  gave 
£270  for  a  group  of  The  Virgin  and  Child,  worked  in 
Tournai  marble,  by  Andre  Beauneveu,  a  native  of 
Valenciennes,  who  was  employed  by  Charles  V  at  his 
court  in  Paris.  This  was  catalogued  by  Sotheby's  as 
the  'property  of  a  collector,'  as  was  a  pair  of  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  writing  tables,  each  having  an  arcaded 
kneehole  with  fluted  pilasters  and  carved  foliate 
spandrels,  fitted  in  the  recess  with  a  cupboard, 
flanked  by  eight  drawers,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Henry,  which  changed  hands  at 
£900;  and  a  pair  of  George  I  walnut  elbow  chairs,  the 
back  with  solid  vase  shape  splats,  the  'S'  scroll  elbows 
with  finial  carved  lion's  head  terminals,  supported  on 


cabriole  front  legs  tci initiating  in  rlaw-and-ball  feet, 
one  time  the  property  ol  the  I. ail  Motion,  bioughl 
£4'>o.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  June  fith,  a  bid  of  £1 15 
w.is  made  lor  a  bracket  clock,  movement  by  'Joseph 
Windmills,  enclosed  in  an  eboni/.ed  case  enriched  with 
repousse  silvet  plaques,  14  in.  high. 

Christie's  two-day  sale,  ((included  on  June  nth,  of 
the  contents  of  Bampton  Grange,  Bampton,  <  )xford- 
shire,  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Menzies,  a  well- 
known  frequenter  of  the  London  auction  rooms,  in- 
cluded a  Staffordshire  porcelain  dinner  and  dessert 
service  fa  bout  1  70  pieces  ,  dec  mated  with  (low  ei  s  and 
foliage  in  colours  and  gold,  which  fetched  £8g  5s.; 
five  old  English  mahogany  armchairs,  with  open 
bamboo  pattern  bac  ks,  the  concave  scats  covered  in 
pink  damask,  £nn  r)S. ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany armchairs,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in 
claw-and-ball  feet,  upholstered  in  needlework  with 
figures,  birds  and  flowers  in  coloured  silks  and  wool 
on  a  black  ground,  £105;  and  a  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany commode,  of  serpentine  shape,  the  top  fitted 
with  a  writing  slide,  £94  10s. 
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SILVER 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  silver  sales  of  the 
present  season  was  that  of  the  collection,  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Sir  Lionel  Faudel-Phillips,  which  at- 
tracted a  large  company  to  Christie's  temporary  home, 
Derby  House,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street,  Lon- 
don, on  June  12th  and  13th.  About  20,000  ounces  of 
silver  and  silver-gilt  were  offered,  and  the  305  lots 
catalogued  realized  a  total  of  £8,861.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  more  decorative  pieces  were  engraved 
with  the  arms  and  monogram  of  the  Baron  de  Worms. 
These  articles  were  inherited  from  Lord  Pirbright, 
youngest  son  of  Solomon  Benedict,  1st  Baron  de 
Worms.  Lord  Pirbright  married  secondly  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Samuel  Phillips,  and  died 
in  1903,  when  the  peerage  became  extinct.  Among 
the  more  notable  items  was  a  set  of  eight  two-handled 
oval  saltcellars,  engraved  with  the  Royal  crest,  Garter 
motto  and  Crown,  by  John  Wakelin  and  Robert  Garrard, 
1794,  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  (41  oz.  14  dwt.),  which  changed  hands  at 
205s.  per  oz.;  a  similar  price,  per  oz.,  was  given  for 
a  plain  table-bell,  with  moulded  rim  and  baluster 
handle,  by  Matthew  Cooper,  1727  (5  oz.  10  dwt.);  a 
tea-kettle,  stand  and  lamp,  by  Augustine  Courtauld, 
1 73 1 — Britannia  standard  (60  oz.  4  dwt.),  100s. ;  a 
small  plain  beaker-shaped  mug,  with  scroll  handle,  by 
Joseph  Clare,  1 718  (2  oz.  10  dwt.),  160s. ;  a  two- 
handled  oval  tray,  by  William  Bayley,  1803  (50  oz.  10 


GEORGE  I  CUP  AND  COVER  :  BY  AUG.  COURTAULD,  LONDON  1723 
FROM  EARL  TEMPLE'S  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S,  MAY 


dwt.),  20s. ;  a  plain  oblong  toasted  cheese  dish  and 
cover,  by  Burrage  Davenport,  1784,  with  liner,  1827 
(22  oz.  13  dwt.),  3 1  s. ;  a  plain  vase-shaped  muffineer, 
on  circular  foot,  with  pierced  domed  cover  and  balus- 
ter finial,  by  John  Delmester,  1760  (2  oz.  4  dwt.),  55s.; 
a  taperstick,  on  sexafoil  base  and  baluster  stem,  by 
John  Cafe,  1752.  (6  oz.  6  dwt.)  42s.;  a  small  plain 
brandy  saucepan,  1737  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  50s.;  another, 
by  John  Gibbons,  1727,  and  one,  by  George  Jones,  1728 
(5  oz.  10  dwt.),  76s.;  a  plain  octagonal  vase-shaped 
muffineer,  with  pierced  domed  cover,  1723  (2  oz.  10 
dwt.),  80s.;  two  plain  tumbler  cups,  one  1717,  the 
other,  1738  (5  oz.  16  dwt.),  80s.;  another,  engraved 
with  inscription  'Down  With  Bribery  and  Corrup- 
tion,' Provincial,  circa  1720,  the  only  mark  is  the  letter 
S  in  an  oval  struck  four  times  (3  oz.  5  dwt.),  80s. ;  a  plain 
circular  shalloW  bowl,  on  rim  foot,  by  William  Gamble, 
1 7 14  (9  oz.  15  dwt.),  79s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  caster, 
on  circular  foot,  the  pierced  domed  cover  with  ball 
finial,  by  Charles  Adam,  1705  (10  oz.  16  dwt.),  94s.;  a 
taperstick,  on  moulded  octagonal  base  and  baluster 
stem,  by  Simon  Patin,  1702  or  171 1,  with  detachable 
nozzle,  1827  (40Z.  1 1  dwt.),  95s.;  a  two-handled  por- 
ringer, decorated  with  a  band  of  spiral  fluting,  by 
Joseph  Sheene,  1699  (6  oz.  12  dwt.),  78s.;  and  a  plain 
tumbler  cup,  Lincoln,  circa  1690  (5  oz.),  85s.  Pieces  in 
silver-gilt  included  an  ewer  and  basin,  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Fane  (Earls  of  Westmorland),  with  Child 
in  pretence,  by  Daniel  Smith  and  Robert  Sharp,  1 783  (82 
oz.  2  dwt.),  which  fetched  34s.  per  oz.;  a  pair  of  cir- 
cular waiters,  each  on  three  hoof  feet  with  shaped 
moulded  borders,  by  Francis  JVelme,  1728  (14  oz.  13 
dwt.),  1 00s. ;  another,  similar,  by  the  same  maker, 
1732  (7  oz.  7  dwt.),  95s.;  a  pair  of  table-candlesticks, 
on  moulded  octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems,  17 15, 
maker's  mark  W.A.,  mullet  above  and  below  (18  oz.  14 
dwt.),  1 20s.;  another  pair,  17 14,  the  maker's  mark 
appears  to  be  M.C.  for  Matthew  Cooper,  wrongly  used 
during  the  Britannia  standard  period  (21  oz.  8  dwt.), 
105s.;  and  a  pair,  by  John  Jackson,  1709  (27  oz.  1  dwt.), 
115s.  Among  items  sold  'all  at'  was  a  set  of  four  can- 
delabra, each  with  branches  for  two  lights  and  a  cen- 
tral nozzle,  with  flame  finial,  on  circular  bases  and 
vase-shaped  stems,  by  Matthew  Boulton,  Birmingham, 
1816  (weight  of  branches,  247  oz.  17  dwt.),  which 
brought  £230;  a  late-seventeenth-century  Baltic 
(Riga)  parcel-gilt  tankard  and  cover,  engraved  with 
three  hunting  scenes,  with  fluted  ball  thumbpiece  and 
scroll  handle  (54  oz.  10  dwt.),  £50;  and  a  French 
dessert  service  (74  pieces),  the  handles  chased  with 
fruit  and  anthemion  ornament  and  foliage  on  a  mat- 
ted ground,  Paris,  circa  1820,  £60. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  15th,  a  silver-gilt  tazza,  hav- 
ing a  plain  tray  within  a  simple  moulded  and  fluted 
border,  the  screw-on  circular  foot  with  compressed 
knop  and  ogee  domed  and  moulded  base  below  a 
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foll.u  divided  into  twelve  radi- 
ating cut-card  molils,  l>y  D.ivitl 
Will. nunc,  i  71a  (690/.  1  3  dwt.), 
sold  'all  at'  for  /.470.  This  be- 
longed to  the  late  Algernon 
William  Stephen,  f,th  Karl 
Temple,  as  did  a  rup  and  covci  , 
thr  inverted  hell-shaped  howl 
finch  engraved  with  a  coat-of- 
.11  ins  above  a  wide  hand  til 
moulding,  hy  Augustine  Cour- 
tauld,  1723  (93  01.  15  dwt), 
which  brought  I ,'tbo  .ill  at'; 
a  silver-gilt  cylindrical  salt, 
maker's  mark  a  pelican  displayed, 
1572  (l  t  oz.  1 1  dw  t.),  and  two 
additional  fitments  with  spoons 

attached  to  form  a  cover,  1832  170/.  ib  dwt.  1, /,  1  1 -,; 
a  sot  of  three  casters,  of  pyriform  outline,  hy  Paul  de 
l.ametie,  17;",  280/.  |-,dwt.  ,  contained  in  a 'Warwick' 
cruet-frame  on  four  shell  feet,  hy  bred,  handler,  174B 
;  (  oz.  2  dw  t.  ,  I joo;  lour  Victorian  entire  dishes  and 
covers,  each  with  a  plated  heater  on  lour  paw  feet,  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  Langtnn  (weight  of  silver  257 
oz.),  £56;  a  salver,  hy  Robert  Abercromby,  1743  (120 
oa.  ,  another,  hy  William  Peas  ton,  1748(1220/.. 

to  dwt.),  £57;  and  a  pair  of  Victorian  wine-coolers, 
of  vase  shape,  each  w  ith  double  serpent-like  handles 
(318  oz.  13  dwt.),  £62.  From  other  sources  came  a 
gold  badge  of  Maria  Theresa,  by  I).  Becker,  a  famous 
Austrian  medallist  employed  at  the  Mint  of  Vienna, 
1744,  which  fetched  £65 ;  a  pair  of  very  attractive 
gold  bookcovers,  decorated  in  repousse  with  the  Goad 
Shepherd  and  a  Military  Saint  within  typical  Byzantine 
borders  of  grape  vine,  animals,  birds  and  intertw  ined 
strapwork  (4}  in.  by  3  in.  wide),  £200;  a  Swiss  or 
South  German  parcel-gilt  fruit  dish,  of  compressed 
circular  form,  engraved  w  ith  sporting  subjects  (20  oz. 
3  dwt.),  £175:  and  a  Swiss  Renaissance  parcel-gilt 
tankard,  engraved  with  seven  symbolic  figures  and 
classical  deities  in  niches  with  their  names  above,  the 
cap-shaped  cover  inset  with  a  print  enamelled  and 
worked  w  ith  a  monogram  and  the  date  1586  (12  oz. 
6  dwt.),  £50.  The  day's  total  was  £4,179. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

IN  a  sale  of  pictures  and  drawings,  totalling  £2,568, 
at  Sotheby's  on  April  23rd,  Jugs  against  a  vermilion 
background,  by  Matthew  Smith,  sold  for  £120;  An 
Earthenware  jug,  a  saltcellar,  glasses  and  plates  with  oysters 
on  a  table,  by  Pieter  Claesz  Heda,  £115;  An  Action  of 
Ships  at  Sea,  attributed  to  Van  de  Velde,  £95;  and  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  a  design  for  a  panel  of  tapestry 
w  ith  An  Allegory  of  .Music,  by  J.  Jordaens,  formerly  in 
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tin-  Henry  Oppenheimer  collection,  /,I2",.  In  the 
same  rooms,  on  April  30th,  two  volume,  containing 
51  water-colour  drawings  and  13  pencil  sketches,  by 
Kate  Greena way  foi  hei  version  M other  ( •now,  (  hanged 
hands  at  £340.  The  water-colour  drawings  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  Kate  Greenaway  items  ever 
seen  in  the  auction  rooms,  are  in  a  highly  finished 
state  and  bear  pencilled  descriptions  in  the  artist's 
hand,  and  on  the  flyleaf  of  each  volume  is  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Mother  Goose.  Given  to  F.  Locker  hy  Kate 
Greenaway,  1882.'  The  woik  was  first  published  in 
1881  and  66,000  copies  were  printed  in  English,  Ger- 
man and  French.  The  artist  received  £252  for  the 
use  of  the  drawings  and  over  £650  in  royalties.  Again, 
on  May  28th,  the  same  auctioneers  obtained  £390  for 
a  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  a  youth,  seated  in  a 
landscape,  hy  John  Hoppner,  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Earl  Temple;  and  £105  for  a  series  of  four 
pastoral  subjects,  supposed  to  represent  the  Four  Sea- 
sons, ascribed  to  Boucher.  In  the  same  sale,  £330  was 
given  for  a  pen  and  sepia  with  sepia  wash  drawing, 
The  Ascent  of  a  Balloon  over  the  Ganale  della  Giudecca, 
Venice,  1783,  by  Francesco  Guardi.  The  occasion  illus- 
trated in  this  drawing  took  place  in  Venice  in  1783, 
when  the  Conte  Francesco  Zambeccari  made  his  first 
ascent  shortly  after  Montgolfier's  discovery.  There  is 
a  picture  by  Guardi  on  this  subject  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  for  which  this  drawing  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  study.  Another  notable  drawing  in  this  sale  was 
Cappriccio:  Scene  on  the  Lagoon,  by  Canaletto,  in  pen 
and  bistre  with  Indian  wash,  which  sold  for  £115. 

In  the  course  of  a  two-day  sale  of  the  contents  of 
Bampton  Grange,  Bampton,  the  Oxfordshire  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  C.  C.  Menzies,  by  Christie's,  on  June 
5th  and  6th,  a  pair  of  portraits  of  William  Nisbet,  of 
Dirleton,  and  his  Wife,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  signed  and 
dated  1750,  changed  hands  at  £304  10s. ;  The  Putnam 
Family,  on  a  terrace,  with  a  Man-o'-  War  in  the  distance,  by 
A.  W.  Devis,  £73  10s. ;  Classical  Ruins,  by  G.  P.  Pan- 
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nini,  £94  10s. ;  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Martha  Nichols,  wearing  dress  and 
turban,  by  F.  Towne,  £73  10s.;  and  Flowers  in  a  Vase,  by  William 
Brueghel,  on  panel,  £120  15s. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  May  1st,  The  Valley  of  Shere,  Surrey, 
by  B.  W.  Leader,  made  £54  12s.;  and  on  May  22nd,  A  View  on  the 
Thames,  by  F.  W.  Watts,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1859, 
brought  £48  6s. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the  three-day  sale,  con- 
cluded at  Sotheby's  on  June  nth,  was  the  autograph  manu- 
script of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough's  poem  Say  not  the  struggle  nought 
availeth,  the  last  two  stanzas  of  which  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Churchill 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  broadcast  on  April  27th,  which  went  to  an 
American  agent  for  £75.  The  manuscript  is  contained  in  a  five- 
page  letter  addressed  by  Clough  'University  Hall,  Gordon  Square, 
October  13th,  1849,'  to  William  Allingham,  the  poet,  whose  son, 
H.  W.  Allingham,  was  the  vendor.  Clough,  the  subject  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  elegy  Thyrsis,  took  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  his  wife's 
cousin,  Florence  Nightingale.  There  was,  too,  a  copy  of  the  very 
rare  first  edition  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Omar  Khayyam,  published 
by  Bernard  Quaritch  in  1859,  and  afterwards  consigned  to  the 
'Twopenny'  box  outside  his  premises,  which  brought  £260.  A 
particularly  fine  impression  of  this  work  has  fetched  as  much  as 
-£1,600.  Other  books  worthy  of  note  included  a  first  edition  of 
Walter  Bayley's  A  Brief e  Treatise  touching  the  preservation  of  the  eie 
sight,  inscribed  and  signed  by  the  author  'To  .  .  .  my  very  good 
fry nde  Mr.  John  Pophame, '  which  realized  ■£  1 45 .  Popham  about  this 
time  was  Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  while  Bayley  was  physi- 
cian to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  first  edition  in  English  of  W.  Harvey's 
Anatomical  Exercises  concerning  the  motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood,  1653, 
from  which  the  Nonesuch  edition  of  1928  was  printed,  brought 
-£58;  four  engraved  anatomical  plates  The  Four  Seasons  of  Man, 
published  about  1620,  £70;  a  second  edition  of  W.  Bullein's  Bul- 
warke  of  Defence  against  all  Sicknesse,  1579,  £85;  a  collection  of 
tracts,  extracts  and  reprints  from  periodicals  relating  to  the  history 
of  medicine,  40  vols,  £74;  an  early  sixteenth-century  Italian  manu- 
script, Salerno:  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum,  20  pages  on  paper, 
bound  in  with  other  medical  matter,  £82;  a  1627  edition  of  John 
Partridge's  The  Treasurie  of  Hidden  Secrets:  Commonly  called,  The 
Good-huswives  Closet  of  provision  for  the  health  of  her  houshold,  -£42 ;  and 
the  first  edition  of  John  Vigo's  The  Most  Excellent  Workes  of  Chirur- 
gerye,  translated  into  English  by  Bartholomew  Traheron,  Edward 
VI's  Librarian,  1543,  £80.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  June  16th  and 
17th,  a  fifteenth-century  English  illuminated  manuscript  of  John 
Lydgate's  The  Siege  and  Destruction  of  Thebes,  78  leaves,  fetched 
£230;  P.  J.  Redoute's  Les  Liliacees,  8  vols.,  485  coloured  plates  of 
flowers  and  plants,  1802-18 16,  £200;  Les  Roses,  by  the  same,  3  vols., 
169  plates,  181 7-1824,  £245;  Torquato  Tasso's  La  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,  1745,  bound  in  French  red  morocco  with  the  arms  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  on  the  sides,  £180;  a  collection  of  books, 
by  or  relating  to  Daniel  Defoe,  1682-1830,  £160;  a  set  of  William 
Curtis's  The  Botanical  Magazine,  1787-1940,  £125;  The  Record  of 
Zoological  Literature,  by  A.  Giinther  and  others,  76  vols.,  1865-1939, 


£1 15;  a  first  edition  of  The  Grete  Herball, 
1526,  £160;  and  William  Turner's  The 
First  and  Second  Partes  of  the  Herbal,  1 568, 
bound  in  with  Jerome's  Homish  Apothe- 
carye,  1 561,  £130.  In  an  earlier  sale,  April 
28th-30th,  a  set  of Calendar  of  State  Papers: 
Domestic  Series  from  1547  to  1704,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  edited  by  R. 
Lemon,  R.  P.  Mahaffy  and  others,  77 
vols.,  1 856-1 924,  fetched  £74;  a  set  of 
The  Pipe  Roll  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
the  Great  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  commonly 
called  the  Pipe  Rolls,  56  vols.,  1884- 1940, 
-£41 ;  and  William  Blake's  Songs  of  Inno- 
cence, 22  plates  (there  should  be  31), 
printed  in  brown  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  1 789,  £50. 

Christie's  sale  of  the  contents  of  Bamp- 
ton  Grange,  on  June  5th  and  6th,  also 
included  a  copy  of  the  Earl  of  Macart- 
ney's Embassy  to  China,  with  coloured 
plates,  5  vols.,  1798,  which  made  £230; 
J.  Bleau's  Atlas,  11  vols.,  1662,  £190; 
and  A.  Seba's  Rerum  Natur:  Thesauri, 
with  coloured  plates,  4  vols.,  1734,  £100. 

Sotheby's,  in  conjunction  with  Lofts 
and  Warner,  will  conduct  the  H.  Yates 
Thompson  sale  on  July  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
at  Portman  Square. 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SILVER  CANDELABRA,  1805 
FAUDEL-PHILLIFS  COLLECTION  :  AT  CHRISTIE'S 
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In  these  days  of  scarcity,  glass  lovers  will  spare  a  second  kindly  thought 
for  Venice  If  they  recall  that  It  was  thence  that  sugar  first  came  to 
England  In  1319,  some  SO  tons  of  It. 

But  it  cost  one  shilling  and  nlnepence  halfpenny  per  pound,  a  lot  of 
money  In  those  days.  It  must  have  been  a  profitable  business  and — 
who  knows  perhaps  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  drinking  glasses 
was  all  a  part  of  the  Venetian  service  ! 

England  perforce  made  do  with  honey,  as  Greek  and  Roman  had  done, 
and  like  them  it  drank  Mead,  a  simple  and  wholesome  beverage  intoxi- 
cating enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

It  may  do  so  again  In  some  measure.  Meanwhile,  a  relic  of  olden  days 
is  provided  by  the  mead  glasses,  stemless  goblets,  fashioned  by  our 
eighteenth-century  craftsmen. 

To-day  they  are  rare,  even  if  more  common  than  the  national  beverage 
they  once  contained. 

34,  MARVLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  W.r 
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1  RANGE'S  DEBT  TO  BRITISH  ART 

PART  I 

liy   F.  GORDON  ROE 


FOR  good  or  ill, 
Frcnchart  has  been 
.1  potent  factor  in 
the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. Besides  producing 
towcringgeniuses,ithas 
testified  to  a  far-reach- 
ing awareness  in  the 
French  people  of  the 
reality  of  art  as  a  living 
force.  Perhaps  never 
has  there  been  a  nation 
more  open  to  hear  the 
claims  and  tolerate  the 
birthpangs  of  new  aes- 
thetic movements. That 
it  has  been  over-toler- 
ant, enduring  the 
screamers  of  hasty 
evangels,  is  also  argu- 
able. Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, show  the  de- 
fects of  their  virtues. 

Britain,  slower  in  her 
aesthetic  reactions,  re- 
cognizes this  readiness 
without  very  well  un- 
derstanding it.  Regard- 
ing art  less  as  the  air  we 
breathe  than  as  the  frill 
round  the  hambone,  we 

have  replaced  revelation  by  dogma.  Having 
reached  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  French 
art  is  notable,  we  have  tended  unduly  to  exalt 
it.  Not  so  much  by  honestly  admiring  its 
numerous  noble  qualities,  as  by  taking  seri- 
ously much  ill-digested  rubbish  simply  because 
it  is  French.  Or,  still  worse,  because  it  is  any- 
thing but  British;  for  too  many  of  our  pundits 
hold,  at  any  rate  by  implication,  to  a  mon- 
strous heresy  which  systematically  depreci- 
ates the  British  performance  by  constant 
reference  to  the  alleged  superior  qualities  of 


THE  VIRG1S  ASDCHILP  :  WAI.I.  PAINTING  KNOWN  AS  THE  CHIC  HESTEK  KOI  NDKI.  REGARDED 
AS  THE  FINEST  EXAMPLE  OF  ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL  PAINTING  NOW  IN  EXISTENCE  :  WOKK 
OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  :    IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  BISHOPS  PALACE  AT  CHICHESTER 


almost  any  school  but  our  own.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact  that  professed  admirers  of 
internationalism  in  art  are  usually  the  most 
prone  to  belittle  the  British  factor.  As  a  species 
of  counterblast  to  complacency,  this  wilful 
myopia  does  more  harm  than  good.  If  art,  in 
common  with  all  forms  of  progressive  thought 
and  activity,  is  killed  by  complacency,  it  is 
equally  slain  by  distrust  and  belittlement  of 
its  proper  achievement.  So  frequently  are  we 
reminded  of  the  British  debt  to  French  art, 
that  the  corresponding  debt  of  France  to 
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size  a  few  known  facts,  to  review  a  few  opinions, 
must  suffice  for  present  purposes. 

'During  the  Middle  Ages  .  .  .  the  arts  of  Eng- 
land and  France  were  at  times  so  closely  related 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable.'  Thus  Mr.  W.  G. 
Constable,  in  his  useful  and  interesting  foreword 
to  the  Catalogue  of  the  memorable  Exhibition  of 
French  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1932.  Need  I 
add  that  my  allusion  to  the  defeatist  pundits  of  the 
British  art  world  was  certainly  not  aimed  at  Mr. 
Constable?  My  one  hope  is  that  he  will  not  think 
me  unduly  pernickety  in  commenting  on  a  state- 
ment which,  as  it  stands,  is  correct.  That  'at  times' 
is  undoubtedly  its  saving  clause.  Even  so,*  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  passage  might  be  misconstrued  by 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ob- 
viously there  are  mediaeval  works  of  art,  whether 
fine  or  applied,  the  nationality  of  which  is  open 
to  question:  as  witness  the  thirteenth-century 
Head  of  a  King,  at  St.  Louis,  though  this  was  actu- 
ally found  in  England,  and  may  well  be  argued 
to  show  a  type  of  face  more  'English'  than  French. 


THE  'GLOUCESTER'  CANDLESTICK:  ENGLISH,  CIRCA  1110 
GILT  BELL  METAL  :  H.  22  IN.  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUS 


Britain  is  almost  completely  forgotten. 
It  is  in  an  inadequate  attempt  to  adjust 
the  balance  that  these  words  are  writ- 
ten. 'Inadequate'  because  the  subject 
is  far  too  complex  for  full  discussion  in 
anything  short  of  a  volume.  To  empha- 


FOOT  AND  KNOP,  BELIEVED  TO  BE  OF  ENGLISH  WORKMANSHIP  :  ADAPT- 
ED TO  CANDELABRUM  IN  MILAN  CATHEDRAL  :  BRONZE  :  12TH  CENTURY 
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Kqualh  certainly,  inspiration  travelled 
both  \\.r\s  ;u  ross  the  Channel.  But,  taking 
the  arts  by  ami  large,  we  must  not  slip  inad- 
vertently into  thinking  that  differentiation  is 
impossible.  Is  characteristic  English  (Jothic 
architecture  'scarcely  distinguishable'  from 
French?  Or,  to  cite  but  one  other  example, 
are  students  of  mediaeval  wood  carving  so 
hopelessly  unable  to  discriminate  between 


ST.  JAMES  THE  GREATER  :  FROM  AN  ORPHKEY  :  ENGLISH 
ECCLESIASTICAL  EMBROIDERY  OK  CA.  1330  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


.sr.  JAMES  THE  LESS  :  ALABASTER  CARVING  :  ENGLISH 
ISTH  CENTURY  :  HEIGHT  2  FT.  6  INS.  :  IN  THE  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


English  and  French?  If  a  difficulty  exists  in 
some  cases  when  paintings,  and  more  especi- 
ally 'easel'  paintings,  are  concerned,  we  must 
lodge  at  least  a  part  of  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  smashers  and  spoilers  who  de- 
stroyed so  much  of  the  evidence.  Even  so, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  accepting  the 
homelier  paintings  on  our  rood  screens  as 
indicating  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  English 
genius.  I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that 
Mr.  Constable  does  so;  but  a  tendency  exists 
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HEAD  OF  A  KING  :  LIMESTONE  CARVING  :  XIII  CENTURY  :  9£ 
INS.  HIGH  :  FOUND  IN  ENGLAND  :  CITY  ART  MUSEUM,  ST.  LOUIS 

in  some  quarters  to  deny  the  English  origin 
of  certain  debatable  works  for  no  better 
cause  than  that  they  are  'too  good'  to  be  by 
English  artists,  as  though  our  native  talent 
were  incapable  of  rising  so 
high.  Which  is  much  as  though 
one  were  to  assess  the  period 
of  Reynolds  and  Gainsbor- 
ough by  reference  to  the  hum- 
bler practitioners  of  their  day. 

Fortunately,  enough  med- 
iaeval painting  of  superior 
merit  has  survived  to  demon- 
strate that  England  possessed 
artists  of  undeniable  mastery. 
The  Chichester  Roundel  was 
not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
Moreover,  of  the  quality  of 
the  English  miniaturists,  no 
doubt  whatever  exists.  The 
notion  that  the  England  that 
bore  them  could  not  have  pro- 
duced a  Wilton  Diptych  is 
simply  fantastic.  We  boasted 


excellent  craftsmen  in  many  spheres  of  activity ; 
broiderers,  carvers,  metal  workers  and  glass 
painters  among  them.  Our  Opus  Anglicanum  was 
world-famed  and  widely  exported:  so  were, 
among  other  matters,  our  alabaster  carvings. 
Wre  were  capable  of  admirable  sculpture  and 
modelling,  and  could  produce  so  elaborate  a 
work  as  the  Gloucester  candlestick;  or  so  superb 
a  memorial  as  that  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick — a  masterpiece  designed  and  exe- 
cuted chiefly  by  Londoners.  The  monumental 
brass  had  its  main  inspiration  and  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  and  can  be  fairly  reck- 
oned as  a  national  product.  In  Perpendicular 
Gothic,  we  evolved  a  new  and  individually 
English  style  of  architecture.  In  face  of  all  this, 
dare  we  weakly  concede  that  we  lacked  the 
creative  ability  to  produce,  not  only  the  Wilton 
Diptych,  but  other  treasures  of  equivalent  merit? 
I  can  even  hope  that  the  Westminster  Retable 
may  yet  be  proven  English.  I  very  much  hope 
Mr.  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt  will  develop  his  theory 
that  the  twelfth-century  parts  of  the  Milan 
candelabrum — the  foot  and  second  knop — are 
quite  as  much  English  (or  Anglo-Norman)  work 
as  is  the  earlier  Gloucester  candlestick.  But, 
if  this  needs  proof,  no  doubt  whatever  exists 
about  the  great  alabaster  tomb,  with  its  re- 
cumbent effigy,  of  John  IV,  Duke  of  Brittany, 
which  was  made  in  England  in  1408,  and  ex- 
ported to  Nantes,  only  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
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French  Revolution  nearly  Four  centuries  later  (Crossle\ 
Church  Monuments,  pp.  26-27). 

In  general  consent,  the  Wilton  Diptych  is 
one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  mediaeval 
painting  that  have  been  spared  to  us.  As  Mr. 
Constable  reminded  us,  it  was  inspired  by  the 
Parisian  school.  But,  as  he  also  reminded  us, 
that  same  Parisian  school  was  partly  founded 
by  English  painters.  If,  in  the  Tenth  Century, 
our  Winchester  school  was  inlluencecl  by  that 
of  Rheims,  'the  artists  of  twelfth-century 
Winchester  and  of  thirteenth-century  St.  Al- 
bans could  help  to  direct  an  activity  in  France 
which  culminated  in  the  great  school  of  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture,  which  had 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  as  its  centre  in  the  time  of 
Suger  and  St.  Louis.'*  And  if  that  school,  in 
its  turn,  'exercised  decisive  influence  on  the 
school  of  W  estminster  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,'*  a  time  was  coming  when 
English  painters  would  yet  again  repay.  'Eng- 
lish manuscript  illumination  achieved  such  a 
reputation  that  English  painters  are  found 
working  in  Paris,  part  founders  of  the  Parisian 
school  which  .  .  .  was  to  dominate  Northern 
Europe,  [and]  influence  the  art  of  Italy.'* 

Thus  it  is  readily  apparent  that  a  certain 
internationalism  in  the  Wilton  Diptych  by  no 
means  precludes  an  English  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  reference  to  such  internationalism 
must  not  be  over-stressed.  On  purely  aesthetic 
grounds,  the  Diptych  has  many  characteristics 
strongly  suggestive  of  English  work;  nor  does 
the  matter  end  there.  In  The  Connoisseur 

*  W.  G.  Constable,  op.  cit. 


English 


(  December,  1  93  I ) , 
Mr.  Beard  ( whoargued 
a  case  in  favour  of  the 
painting  belonging  to 
the  Westminster 
school;  remarked,  as 
regards  the  reverse  of 
the  Diptych,  that  'no- 
body who  knows  any- 
thing of  English  her- 
aldry can  have  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  that  the 
arms  of  Richard  [II] 
with  their  crest  and 
mantling  were  painted 
by  a  man  who  had  the 
most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  idiosyn- 
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crasies  of  English  armory.'  Many,  including 
Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  who  ably  re-argued  the 
more  aesthetic  side  of  the  case  in  favour  of  an 
English  origin  in  The  Tablet  (April  12th,  1941), 
believe  that  the  front  of  the  Diptych  is  as 
English  as  its  back. 

Not  unnaturally,  various  French  critics 
have  claimed  the  Diptych  as  a  product  of 
France,  and  they  have  received  a  deal  of  en- 
couragement from  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel.  Said  Dr.  Bodkin,  in  the  article 
already  cited :  'Too  many  English  writers,  in 


my  opinion,  are  prepared  to  admit  the  French 
claim.'  Before  it  was  removed  for  greater 
security  from  its  accustomed  place  in  the 
National  Gallery,  the  Diptych  was  labelled  as 
'French  School?'.  With  at  least  as  much  jus- 
tice, 'English -School?'  might  in  future  be 
lettered  on  its  base.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
was  much  coming  and  going  in  the  arts 
between  England  and  France;  but  if  we 
received,  we  gave  in  a  measure,  and  perhaps 
a  deal  more  than  we  know. 

( To  be  continued) 
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BRITISH  PAINTING  AT  FYVIE  CASTLE 

PORTRAITS  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  SIR  IAN 

FORBES-LEITH,  BT 

By   K.    E.  MAISON 


T 


HE  student  of  pictures  in  Scottish 
country  houses  is  confronted  with  two 
facts:  firstly,  the  complete  indifference 


No.  I. — MA JOR  TENNANT :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  AT  FYVIE  CASTLE  :  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A 


of  most  owners  of  valuable  pictures  to  their 
artistic  possessions,  and,  secondly,  in  very 
many  cases  the  unfortunate  disregard  of  their 
duty  to  keep  the  pictures 
in  good  state.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  fre- 
quently overvalued 
from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  and  on  the  other 
their  aesthetic  import- 
ance is  appreciated  only 
in  a  sadly  limited  num- 
ber of  cases.  As  a  rule, 
pictures  such  as  family 
portraits,  which  are  tra- 
ditionally of  sentimen- 
tal value  to  the  owners, 
are  best  cared  for.  They 
are,  so  to  speak,  kept 
spick  and  span  and 
almost  invariably  oc- 
cupy the  most  favour- 
a  b  1  e  wall  space.  The 
quality  of  such  portraits 
matters  little.  It  is  by  no 
means  rare  to  find  fam- 
ily portraits,  not  only 
U  by  Raeburn  or  Ramsay, 
r$  but  by  minor  painters 
like  Martin  and  Mos- 
man,  relined,  cleaned 
and  varnished,  hanging 
cheek  by  jowl  with  fine 
old  Italian  or  Dutch 
panels  which  are  liter- 
ally rotting. 

Mr.  Sewter,  of  the 
Barber  Institute,  in  a 
recent  article  on  The 
Reputation  of  English  Art, 
advocated  what 
amounts  to  nationaliza- 
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tionof  all  important  artistic  properly  now  in 
private  possession.  Mr.  Sewtcr  gave  excellent 
reasons  and  stated  Ins  case  most  convincingly. 
It  is  only  to  be  feared  that  the  legislation  ne- 
>  essai  \  for  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  would 
meet  with  the  fiercest  possible  resistance,  and 
with  every  right  in  a  non-socialist  slate.  How- 
ever, my  visits  to  over  a  hundred  Scottish 
mansions  convinced  me,  not  only  ol  the  desir- 
ability of  an  official  critical  inventory  of  pic  - 
tures and  portraits  of  artistic  or  historical  im- 
portance, but  alsoofthe  necessity  of  the  State 
forcing  owners  to  take 
proper  care  of  those 
pictures  which  m  n  s  t 
be  considered  import- 
ant. Neglect  o  f  t  h  i  s 
d  u  t  y  s  h  o  n  I  d  be  re- 
garded as  an  offence 
a  n  d  be  punished  by 
confiscation  o  f  t  h  c 
picture  in  question. 
Alternatively,  it  could 
very  well  be  decreed 
that  important  pic- 
t  u  r  e  s  which  .ire  not 
cared  for  satisfactorily 
to  prevent  their  de- 
terioration are  t  o  b  e 
restored  and/or 
cleaned,  free  of  charge, 
by  the  Government, 
but  may  be  taken  over 
as  compulsory  loans, 
for  long  periods,  by 
National  Museums. 

Aggressive  language 
may,  perhaps,  seem 
out  of  place  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  brief  re- 
cord of  a  collection  of 
pictures  in  a  Scottish 
castle,  but  it  w  ould 
mean  offending  the 
owner  of  a  neglected 
collection  to  use  such 
an  introduction  for  the 
description  of  his  pic- 
tures. The  lovely  por- 
traits at  Fyvie  Castle, 
Aberdeenshire,  are 


certainly  not  of  the  type  to  which  my  remarks 
arc  intended  to  refer.  Not  only  ;irc  they,  with- 
out exception,  kept  and  hung  as  well  as  ihey 
could  be  in  any  public  gallery,  but  their  pre- 
sent owner,  Sir  Ian  Forbes- Lei th,  Hi.,  has 
never  refused  any  recpiesl  for  the  loan  of  any 
of  his  treasures.  One  of  the  gems  of  the  col- 
ic* lion,  Raeburn's  Mrs.  (iregory,  was  only  re- 
cently shown,  without  having  been  returned 
to  the  owner,  at  two  consecutive  exhibitions: 
first,  at  the  Frnpire  (Exhibition  in  Glasgow 
and  then  at  Burlington  House-. 


No.  lis— WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  THIRD  EARL  DE  LA  WARR  .  BY  GEORGE  ROMXEY  :  AT  FYVIE  CASTLE 
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No.  III.— MRS.  STRATFORD  CANNING  AND  HER  LITTLE  DAUGHTER  .  BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY 


The  collection,  which  was  in  its  main  parts 
built  up  by  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  is 
not  unknown  to  specialists.  The  art-loving 
public,  however,  has  only  been  acquainted 
with  a  few  portraits  shown  at  great  exhibi- 
tions. A  number  of  masterpieces  of  British 
painting  at  Fyvie  Castle  are  practically  un- 
known, the  most  important  of  them  undoubt- 
edly being  Gainsborough's  Major  Tennant  (No. 
i) .  This  portrait  of  a  young  man  wearing  a  red 
coat,  which  is  described  in  neither  of  the  two 
catalogues  of  Gainsborough's  works,  might  be 
the  companion  to  Mrs.  Tennant,  of  which  there 
exists  a  stipple  by  Tily.  The  comparison  of  this 


portrait  with  Romney's 
rather  similar  Earl  de  la 
Warr  (No.  ii)  proves 
strikingly  Gainsborough's 
artistic  superiority  over 
Romney;  the  latter,  even 
in  his  most  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  nt 
group  portraits,  is  never 
quite  free  of  a  certain  con- 
ventionality, but  Gains- 
borough when  at  his  best 
shows  his  amazing  sense 
of  form  and  movement 
even  in  such  ah  obviously 
commissioned  portrait  of 
a  country  gentleman.  And 
that  in  spite  of  the  'land- 
scape painter's'  aversion 
to  professional  portrait 
painting. 

While  there  are  no 
other  works  by  Gains- 
borough  at  Fyvie,  Rom- 
ney is  represented  by  three 
other  portraits.  The  finest 
of  them  is  Mrs.  Stratford 
Canning  and  her  Little  Child 
(No.  iii),  a  colourful 
double-portrait,  which 
already  attracted  c  o  n  - 
siderable  attention  when 
it  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  191 2.  Of  the 
two  further  single  por- 
traits by  this  artist  the  bust 
of  Captain  Forbes  of  Cullo- 
den ,  with  blue  uniform 
coat  and  red  facings,  is  in  no  way  above 
the  average.  Of  far  higher  quality,  and  in- 
deed very  charming  is  the  lovely  portrait 
of  Mrs.  William  Marwood,  which  was  painted 
in  1778  for  the  sitter's  father,  Christopher 
Goulton.  This  excellent  Romney  must  have 
been  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion, as  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Goulton's  family  when  last  exhibited  in  1908. 

Of  the  works  by  somewhat  minor  English 
eighteenth-century  painters  at  Fyvie  I  might 
here  mention  some  portraits  by  Cotes,  Down- 
man  and  Nathaniel  Dance.  By  the  latter  is  a 
rather  good  bust  of  Barry,  the  actor  and 
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dramatist,  which  shows  the  painter  at  his 
best.  Still,  though  his  drawing  is  faultless  and 
his  colouring  unusually  fine,  his  inability  to 
model  a  face  and  his  lack  of  temperament 
prevents  one  from  regarding  him  as  any- 
thing better  than  a  talented  minor  painter. 
Excellent,  though  unattractive,  are  two  com- 
panion pastels  by  Cotes,  of  The  Hon.  Eliza- 
beth Forbes  (1756),  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
James  Gregory  ( 1 764) .  The  latter's  very  vivid 
portrait,  which  depicts  him  wearing  a  brown 
coat  lined  with  blue  and  a  white  chabeau, 
is  also  of  special  interest  because  of  this 
eminent  Scotsman's  importance  to  the  his- 
tory of  physics  and  medicine.  Of  the  four 
works  by  Downman  the  delightful  drawing 
of  The  Countess  of  Tyrconnel  is  certainly  the 
most  attractive,  but  as  to  quality  not  superior 
to  the  similar  portraits  of  two  unidentified 
pretty  young  women  ( 1 792  and  1 799) .  The 
only  painting  by  this  artist,  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Ian  Forbes-Leith,  is  a  remarkably 


good  little  bust  of  Edward  Conway •,  the  young 
Canon  ol  ( Ihristehurch,  Oxford  (  |  I7ttf,j. 

Two  portraits  of  famous  society  women  re- 
present Reynolds'  sublime  arl  in  the  collec- 
tion. One  is  an  exquisitely  painted,  but  some- 
what cool,  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Antrum  'nee  I'ortescuej ,  wearing  a  white  dress 
and  red  cloak.  Though  unknown  to  Arm- 
strong, it  is  here  not  reproduced  because 
there  are  already  some  live  other  versions  of 
it  known  arrd  catalogued.  The  other,  here  re- 
produced in  No.  iv,  is  a  fascinating  study  of 
/  he  Duches  s  of  Cordon,  nicknamed  by  her con- 
temporai  ies  '  I  he  Double  Duchess.'  With  her 
black  hair  cleverly  contrasted  with  a  white, 
gold-embroidered  satin  robe  and  the  back- 
ground plain  and  quiet  in  tone,  the  portrait 
gives  in  fact  almost  the  effect  of  a  miniature. 

Kxcept  for  Lady  Novar's  unique  collection 
one  could  scarcely  anywhere  find  such  an 


No.  V.— CHARLES  GORDON  OF  BUT H LA  W_&  CAIRSESS  :  SIR  H.  RAEBURN,  R.A_ 
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accumulation  of  works  by  Raeburn  in  private 
possession  as  there  is  at  Fyvie  Castle.  The  re- 
stricted space  of  this  short  record  makes  it  im- 
possible to  describe  every  one  of  them,  though 
it  seems  hard  to  make  one's  choice.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  lovely  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Gregory  as  the  gem  of  the  collection,  and  it  must  in 
my  opinion  be  regarded  as  one  of  Raeburn's 
best  pictures.  However,  as  it  has  been  made 
known  through  various  reproductions  when  on 
show  at  Burlington  House,  I  can  instead  repro- 
duce another  work  of  considerable  importance: 
the  apparently  unrecorded  portrait  of  Charles 
Gordon  of  Buthlaw  and  Cairness  (No.  v).  Not  only 
is  the  drawing  unusually  correct  for  Raeburn 
(there  is  even  not  much  wrong  with  the  hand !), 
but  the  delicate  colouring  lends  additional  charm 
to  the  portrait.  The  sitter  wears  a  violet-coloured 
coat  and  grey  trousers,  his  hair  is  powdered  and 
he  holds  a  black  hat,  set  before  the  dark  green 
of  the  landscape  background.  The  companion 


No.  VI—  THE  DUKE  OF  GORDON  IN  GENERAL'S  UNIFORM  :  SIR  H.  RAEBURN,  R.A. 
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No.  VII. — PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  LE  MESURIER:  BY  JOHN  HOPPNER,  R.A. 


portrait  of  his  wife,  though  glittering  with 
charm,  is  perhaps  slightly  inferior  in 
quality  through  some  faultiness  of  the 
drawing  in  essential  details.  Greig,  who 
records  this  latter  work,  dates  it  1790. 

Among  the  many  bust  and  half-length 
portraits  of  men  by  Raeburn,  at  Fyvie 
Castle,  there  are  a  few  to  which  we  must 
give  special  mention.  The  best  of  them, 
here  reproduced  in  No.  vi,  is  The  Duke 
of  Gordon,  portrayed  in  the  red  coat  of  a 
general's  uniform,  his  expressive  face  very 
plastically  modelled.  Indeed,  all  these 
portraits  confirm  the  well-known  fact 
that  Raeburn's  painting  of  the  head  far 
outweighs  the  sometimes  poor  quality 
of  the  rest  of  the  picture.  So  it  is  with  the 
fine  bust  of Knight  Erskine,  of  which  Dawe 
quite  rightly  engraved  the  head  only, 
with  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Gregory  and  the 
one  of  Thomas  King  of  Drum.  The  impres- 
sive full  length  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of 
Calderwood,  standing  with  his  horse,  con- 
forms in  the  same  way  with  this  rule. 


itKl  I  isii         1 a  I  I  vvir.  ( :  \s  1 1.1. 


Of  the  I  wo  John  Hoppner.*  (he  bust  olW/r.v. 
I,  \lt\totti  is  decidedly  the  liner  work  (No. 
vii).  Kvcn  for  the  experienced  portrait  painter 
Hoppner  must  have  been  at  this  late  period, 
the  colour-scheme  is  unusually  effective,  the 
black  and  w  lute  dress  and  fair,  powdered  hair 
being  set  against  a  background  of  red  curtain. 
The  picture,  In  the  way,  seems  to  he  un- 
recorded, and  has  even  escaped  McKay- 
Robert's  notice.  As  to  the  full  length  of  Lord 
Nelson  by  the  same  artist,  one  could  almost 
appk  the  above*  remark  which  referred  to 
Raeburn :  in  spite  of  the 
finely  modelled  head, 
this  dramatic  portrait 
remains  unconvincing 
because  of  the  lack  of 
movement  in  the  body. 

A  few  more  pictures, 
some  already  belong- 
ing to  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  deserve 
special  attention.  Law- 
rence's bust  of  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  may  well 
be  one  of  the  best  ver- 
sions of  this  repeateclK 
commissioned  portrait, 
but  as  a  w  ork  of  art  it 
is  still  inferior  to  his 
sparkling  Jane  E I  i  za- 
beth,  Countess  of  Oxford 
(No.  viii).  Charm,  ac- 
cording to  the  diction- 
ary definition,  is  'an 
undcfinable  power  t  o 
delight,"  and  in  British 
painting  this  term  is  al- 
m  o  s  t  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  portraits  of  ele- 
gant, young  and  beauti- 
ful women.  In  this  case 
the  model  was  neither 
young  nor  beautiful, 
but  a  'Grand  Old  Lady' 
who  must  certainly 
have  possessed  great 
charm.  So  excellent  a 
character  study  can 
therefore  not  fail  to 
radiate  with  this 


quality.  It  seems  strange  that  a  portrait  of 
such  outstanding  merit  is  even  not  mentioned 
in  Armstrong's  catalogue. 

No.  ix,  finally,  reproduces  one  of  John 
Opie's  best  works,  the  Courtship  in  the  Park. 
This  delightful  picture  is  known  through  vari- 
ous engravings,  and  has  been  repeatedly  on 
show  since  the  artist  exhibited  it  first  at  the 
Royal  Ac  ademy  in  i  7'*/.  I  nfoi  I unately,  in 
spite  of  strenuous  attempts  to  preserve  its  tex- 
ture, the  damage  done  to  it  by  bitumen  has 
so  dangerously  advanced  that  even  further 


No.   \Ul.—JASE    ELIZABETH,    COUSTESS   OF   OXFORD  :    BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  P.R.A. 
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No.  IX—  THE  COURTSHIP  IN  THE  PARK  :  BY  JOHN  OPIE,  R.A.   :  EXHIBITED  R.A.  IN  1797 

efforts  will  have  little  chance  to  save  the 
picture  from  destruction. 

Of  purely  art-historical  interest  is  a  self- 
portrait  by  George  Jamesone,  which  shows 
the  painter  with  his  wife  and  child.  This  is 
the  original  of  the  well-known  but  very  scarce 
engraving  by  Alexander  Jamesone,  executed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  picture  itself,  which  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Leith  family  through  the  Gregory 
line,  would  indeed  represent  a  very  important 
document  to  the  history  of  Scottish  painting, 
were  it  not  entirely  spoilt  by  over-restoration. 
It  was,  once,  perhaps  the  earliest-known  self- 


portrait  by  any  British- 
born  painter.  Although  the 
frame  is  only  a  copy  of  the 
old  original  frame,  it  seems 
worth  while  quoting  the 
inscription  on  it,  which 
also  appears  in  the  engrav- 
ing :  Georgius  Iameson  Scotus 
Abredonensis  Patriae  Suae 
Apelles  eiusque  uxor  Isabella 
Tosh  et  Filius  1623.  Clearly, 
the  overrating  of  Jame- 
sone, 'the  Scottish  van 
Dyck,'  is  not  of  "so  recent 
a  date! 

There  remain  only  a  few 
British  pictures  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  best  of  them 
being  two  genre-pieces  by 
George  Morland.  Both,  I 
think,  are  meant  to  be  illus- 
trations to  Tom  Jones.  The 
small  canvas  with  Tom 
meeting  his  bride  for  the 
first  time,  has  all  the  quiet 
charm  of  Morland's  pleas- 
ing rural  conversation 
pieces.  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
whose  works  are  found 
everywhere  in  Scottish 
country  houses,  is  here 
represented  by  two  fine 
pictures:  one  is  a  large 
sketch  for  the  Trial  of 
Charles  I,  the  other  a  de- 
lightful little  study  with  a 
young  shepherd  playing 
the  flute  while  two  pretty  peasant  girls  are 
listening  eagerly. 

Among  the  very  few  non-British  pictures  in 
this  remarkable  collection  there  are  none  of 
any  interest  which  I  have  not  already  de- 
scribed on  other  occasions.  It  is  therefore  only 
to  report  a  curiosity  that  I  conclude  this  article 
with  the  mention  of  a  well-painted  life-size, 
full-length  portrait  by  Pompeo  Batoni,  repre- 
senting The  Hon.  John  William  Gordon,  stand- 
ing beside  a  Minerva  statue  amidst  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome,  wearing  his  kilt ! 

The  copyright  of  the  photographs  to  this 
article  are  the  property  of*  the  writer. 
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THE    TEMPLE    IN  RUINS 

By  H.  A.  C.  STURGESS 

(  Librarian  and  h'ee/ier  of  the  Records,  Middle  Temple) 


ON  E  of  the  saddest  sights  in  London  to- 
day is  the  Temple  home  of  the 
lawyers  lor  nearly  six  hundred  years. 
Its  peaceful  beauty,  which  has  been  the  theme 
of  poets  and  writers  for  centuries  past,  has 
been  completely  destroyed  and  nothing  bul 
desolation  is  now  to  be  seen  in  those  ancient 
courts  and  gardens.  What,  one  wonders, 
would  be  the  feelings  of  those  meal  men  of 
past  ages,  who  knew  and  loved  the  Temple  so 
well,  could  they  but  see  the  devastation 
caused  in  that  historic  place  by  (lie  interna- 
tional brigands  who  would  establish  a  'new 
onler'  for  Europe:'  What  would  be  the 
thoughts  of  Drake,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  Black- 
stone,  William  Congreve,  Cowpcr,  John 
Evelvn  and  Thomas  UC  Quinccy,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Middle  Temple;  and  Chaucer,  Sir 
Thomas Sackville  (Baron  Buckhurst),  Francis 
Beaumont  and  Wycherley, thedramatists,and 
Boswell  of  the  Inner  TcmplcJ  In  the  earlier 

days  of  the  war  one  might   

have  been  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  Temple 
w  as  due  to  faulty  aiming 
by  the  enemy  at  other 
and  more  military  ob- 
jectives, but  so  persistent 
and  savage  has  been  the 
bombing  of  this  particu- 
lar spot  that  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  his  deliberate  intention 
to  shatter  everything 
connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Law 
and  Justice. 

The  Temple  Church. 
The  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  is  undoubtedly  the 
gutting  by  fire  o  f  t  h  e 
Temple  Church.  The 
Round,  built  by  the 
Knights  Templars  and 


consecrated  by  Herat  lius,  Patriarch  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  year  i  185,  is  now  a  hollow  shell. 
The  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
Knights  have  been  broken  and  burnt  beyond 
recognition.  Memorial  tablets  on  the  walls  of 
the  triforium  can  be  seen  from  thecourt  below. 
In  the  interior  ol  the  oblong,  or  choir,  the  ded- 
ication of  which  took  place  before  Henry  III 
on  Ascension  Day,  1240,  not  even  a  charred 
splinter  remains.  All  has  been  reduced  to  a 
fine  white  ash.  The  grateful  Purbeck  marble 
columns  supporting  the  roof  still  stand,  but 
they  are  sadly  cracked  and  broken  by  the  fire 
which  raged  within.  The  organ,  built  in  1685 
by  Bernard  Schmidt,  known  as  Father  Smith, 
a  Ccrman  who  came  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  has  been  entirely  consumed.  Many 
additions  had  been  made  to  this  organ  from 
time  to  time  and,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
it  contained  70  stops  and  3,719  pipes. 


No.  1. — TWO  OF  THE  EFFIGIES  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  IN  THE  ROUND  OF 
WAS  GUTTED  BY  FIRE  DURING  ONE  OF  THE  RECENT  ENEMY  RAIDS  : 


THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  WHICH 
THE  TOPICAL  PRESS  AGENCY 
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The  Master's  House,  which  stood  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Church,  and  which 
had  already  been  partly  demolished,  has  now 
been  completely  destroyed.  This  delightful 
brick  building,  only  one  room  deep,  was  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Temple,  set  in  a 
pleasant  garden  leading  to  Tanfield  Court. 

The  Middle  Temple  Hall.  The  building 
of  this  beautiful  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Elizabethan  architecture  in  the 
country,  was  begun  in  1562  and  completed  in 
1573.  The  chief  credit  for  initiating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  undertaking  belongs  to  Edmund 
Plowden,  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  time, 


No.  II. — INTERIOR  OF  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  AFTER  THE  FIRE  :  PHOTO  SPORT  &  GEXERAL 


and  Treasurer  of  the  Inn  from  1561  to  1567, 
who  thereafter  continued  in  charge  of  the 
building  until  it  was  completed.  The  magni- 
ficent oak  screen,  which  supported  the  min- 
strel's gallery,  was  erected  in  1574,  and  its  two 
two-leaved  doors  were  added  in  167 1 .  Here 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  by  his  own  company  of 
players.  Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  graced 
the  Hall  by  her  presence,  and  the  High  Table, 
made  of  oak  from  Windsor  great  forest,  was 
presented  by  her  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn  as 
a  mark  of  her  appreciation  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  had  been  provided  for  her.  Now, 
alas,  the  Hall  is  a  sorry 
sight.  The  blast  from  a 
powerful  high-explosive 
bomb  tore  a  great  hole  in 
the  eastern  end,  and  the 
falling  bricks  and  masonry 
carried  away  the  musi- 
cians' gallery  and  screen 
into  the  interior  of  the 
building,  where  it  was 
smashed  into  hundreds  of 
pieces  and  buried  under 
tons  of  debris.  Fortunately, 
it  has  been  possible  to  re- 
cover the  pieces  and,  when 
the  time  comes  for  recon- 
struction, it  can  be  put  to- 
gether again.  The  beautiful 
hammer-beam  roof  has 
also  been  seriously  dam- 
aged, but  can  be  repaired. 
The  valuable  stained  glass 
had,  by  the  foresight  of  the 
Benchers,  been  removed 
from  the  windows  of  the 
Hall  and,  provided  no  fur- 
ther damage  is  sustained, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  restored  to 
its  former  beauty  and  use- 
fulness.  The  famous 
'Drake'  table,  made  from 
wood  taken  from  the  Golden 
Hind,  the  ship  in  which 
Drake  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  is,  fortunately, 
undamaged. 
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The  Inner  Temple  Hall.  The  present 
Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  a  modern 
building,  ereetcd  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Sydney  Smirke,  partly  on  the  foundations 
of  the  old  Hall.  It  was  opened  on  May 
14th,  1870,  by  Prineess  Louise  on  behalf 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Its  external  appear- 
ance did  not  please  all  beholders,  al- 
though it  was  admired  by  many,  but  all 
agree  that  the  interior  is  handsomely  and 
nobly  proportioned.  It  is  94  feet  in  length, 
41  feet  in  width  and  40  feet  to  the  spring  of 
the  hammer  beams.  The  oak  panelling  on 
the  walls  was  enriched  by  coats-of-arms 
of  former  Treasurers  and  Readers  of  the 
Inn.  This  beautiful  Hall  has  twice  been 
severely  damaged.  On  the  first  occasion 
a  direct  hit  from  a  high-explosive  bomb 
wrecked  fittings  and  did  much  damage  to 
pictures.  It  also  destroyed  all  the  stained 
glass  in  the  windows.  On  May  10th  what 
remained  in  the  interior  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fires  caused  by  incendiary 


•EE  IN  RUINS 

bombs,  and  now  only  the  shell  of  the  building 
remains.  In  this  lire  the  Inner  Temple  Treasury 
( )fliee  was  also  gutted. 

Inni  r  Temim.k  Library.  The  Inner  Temple 
Library,  part  of  the  same  block  of  buildings  as 
the  Hall  and  Treasury  Office,  has  experienced 
consistent  misfoi  tune.  The  first  hit  by  a  high-ex- 
plosive bomb  practically  demolished  the  clock 
tower,  which  carried  the  staircase  to  the  main 
entrance,  but  on  this  occasion  the  loss  of  books 
was  not  great.  A  later  incendiary  raid,  however, 
brought  the  lirst  real  disaster  to  the  contents  of 
the  Libraryofth.it  House.  Four  rooms  were  com- 
pletely gutted  by  fire  and  much  damage  was 
done  by  water.  Many  early  and  valuable  edi- 
tions of  Lnglish  law  books  were  destroyed,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  rare  works  of  general  literature, 
and  hundreds  were  seriously  damaged.  Lament- 


No.  IV.— THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE  HALL  :  PHOTO  THE  TIMES 
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able  as  was  this  loss,  however,  it  pales  into  in-  over  the  whole  of  the  floor  space.  The  appear- 
significance  by  comparison  with  the  latest  dis-  ance  of  the  interior  of  the  Library  after  the 
aster.  On  the  same  day  as  the  interior  of  the  explosion  is  beyond  description.  Books,  splint- 
Hall  was  destroyed  the  entire  building  was  ered  glass,  masonry,  wood  and  mould  from  * 
gutted  by  fire  and,  although  the  Librarian  had,  the  garden  made  a  picture  of  utter  desolation, 
before  then,  been  able  to  get  some  thousands  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  although 
of  the  more  valuable  books  to  places  of  com-  much  damage  has  been  done  to  bindings,  only 
parative  safety,  it  is  estimated  that  40,000  one  book  out  of  a  total  of  approximately 
volumes  have  been  completely  destroyed.  70,000  is  beyond  repair.  In  the  raid  of  May 
Middle  Temple  Library.  This  Library,  10th  last,  part  of  the  roof  of  the  Library  was 
which  is  a  modern  building,  was  formally  burnt  but,  owing  to  the  promptitude  of  the 
opened  on  October  21  st,  1 86 1,  by  H.R.H.  the  Society's  fireman  and  the  fire  brigade,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII).  It  has  been  so  fire  was  prevented  from  spreading  to  the  rest 
seriously  damaged  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  of  the  building.  As  the  roof  is  made  of  pitch 
be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  repair  it.  A  very  pine  and  is  Very  inflammable  this  may  be  re- 
powerful  high-explosive  bomb,  which  fell  in  garded  as  a  remarkable  feat.  This  Library  is 
the  garden  about  thirty  feet  from  the  south-  now  functioning  in  the  Middle  Temple  Corn- 
east  corner  of  the  building,  besides  wrecking  mon  Room  on  the  ground  floor  and  is  open 
many  sets  of  barristers'  chambers  and  doing  to  Members  of  other  Inns  of  Court  whose 
great  damage  to  the  Middle  Temple  Treasury  libraries  have  been  destroyed. 
Office,  did  appalling  damage  to  the  south  end  The  Cloisters,  built  in  1681  from  plans  pre- 
of  the  Library.  All  windows  were  shattered  pared  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  together  with 
and  the  stone  mullions  destroyed.  Twenty-  the  chambers  above  them,  have  been  de- 
five  interior  doors  were  smashed  to  pieces ;  stroyed  by  fire,  although  it  is  still  possible  to 
book  cases  were  destroyed,  and  approxi-  decipher  the  inscription  commemorating 
mately  50,000  books  were  flung  in  all  direc-  their  rebuilding  after  the  disastrous  fire  of 
tions  and  piled  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet  1679:  ' Vetustissima  Templariorum  Porticu  Igne 

consumpta  An".  i6yg.  ( 


Nova  haec  sump  ti b  us 
Medii  Templi  ex true ta 
An".  1681  Gulielmo 
Whitelocke  Arm0.  The- 
saur0.'  Wren's  plans 
are,  happily,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple. 

The  whole  of  t  h  e 
south  side  of  P  u  m  p 
Court,  which  adjoins 
the  Cloisters,  has  been 
completely  destroyed 
by  fire  and  bombs,  and 
the  few  walls  which 
remain  standing  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fury  of  the  blaze. 
Lamb  Building,  to  the 
east  of  the  Cloisters, 
erected  in  1667,  is  now 
a  burnt-out  ruin. 


No.  V.— THE  HISTORIC  HALL  IN  THE  INNER  TEMPLE  COMPLETELY  GUTTED  BY  FIRE   :  TOPICAL  The    tWO  Oldest 
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buildings  in  Brick 
Court,  Nos.  a  and  3, 
have  been  demolished, 
and  everything  con- 
tained therein  has  been 
destroyed.  Only  the 
walls  which  carried  the 
staircase  of  No.  2  stand 
upright  in  the  middle  of 
tons  of  burnt  bricks.  It 
was  in  No.  2  that  Gold- 
s  m  i  t  h  had  chambers 
from  1 768  until  he  died 
in  1774.  Here  he  gave 
supper  parties  to  his 
many  friends,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  Black- 
stone,  who  had  cham- 
bers below  him  and  who 
was  busily  engaged  at 
the  time  in  writing  his 
famous  Commentaries 


Mitre  Court  Buildings  have  twice  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were  Inst 
partly  demolished  by  a  high-explosive  bomb 
and  later  gutted  by  (ire.  On  the  east  side  of 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  Harcourt  Buildings, 
extending  from  Temple  Oardcns  to  drown 
Office  Row,  are  now  an  empty  shell,  while 
opposite  is  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  No.  3, 
Plowden  Buildings,  with  only  a  few  walls  still 
standing,  the  remainder  having  fallen  into 
the  garden  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

One  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  de- 
vastation in  the  Temple  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Inner  Temple  Carded,  facing  north  one 
looks  across  heaps  of  rubble  and  masonry 
which  was  once  Crown  Office  Row,  through 
a  vacant  space  where  formerly  Kim  Court 
stood,  and  so  on  to  the  backs  of  Chambers  in 
Essex  Court.  Those  parts  of  Crown  Office 
Row  which  have  not  been  demolished  by 
high  explosives  have  been  burnt  out  and  only 
the  outside  walls  of  the  building  where  Lamb 
was  born  remain,  although  the  tablet  mark- 
ing the  spot  may  still  be  seen.  In  addition  to  all 
this  complete  destruction  many  buildings 
have  had  top  floors  seriously  damaged  by  fire, 
and  others  have  been  so  badly  wrecked  by 


on  the  Laws  of  England.       No.  vii. -the  cloisters  in  the  temple  after  having  been  WRECKED  BY  FIRE  :  PHOTO  TOPICAL 
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blast  that,  for  the  time  being,  they  have  been 
rendered  uninhabitable.  Residential  cham- 
bers, being  situated  for  the  most  part  on  the 
top  floors  of  the  various  buildings,  it  has  fol- 
lowed that  private  residents  in  the  Temple 
have  suffered  very  severely,  in  some  cases  the 
whole  of  their  property  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  No.  5  Essex  Court;  4  Brick  Court; 
Farrar's  Building;  4  Temple  Gardens;  New 
Court,  and  2  Plowden  Buildings  are  among 
those  in  which  the  top  floors  have  been  either 
gutted  or  badly  damaged.  It  is,  perhaps,  re- 
markable that  private  residents  are  still  to  be 
found  in  a  place  which  has  so  often  been  a 
target  for  enemy  bombs. 

The  loss  sustained  by  practising  Members 
of  the  Bar  cannot  yet  be  assessed.  Many  have 
lost  the  whole  of  their  valuable  libraries  of 
law  books  and  reports,  as  well  as  their  furni- 
ture and  effects.  Some,  a  little  more  fortunate, 
have  succeeded  in  saving  a  part  of  their  be- 
longings, although  in  many  cases  these  have 
been  badly  damaged  by  water  or  by  the  effects 
of  blast.  Many  important  papers  and  records 
have  been  burnt,  or  buried  under  tons  of 


debris.  First-aid  repairs  have  been  carried  out 
where  possible,  and  some  sets  of  chambers 
which  had  been  less  seriously  damaged  are 
again  in  use,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Tem- 
ple will  remain  a  stark  monument  to  the 
savagery  of  the  enemy  until  the  great  work  of 
reconstruction  is  completed  after  the  war. 
What  form  that  reconstruction  will  take  is  a 
matter  for  the  future  to  decide.  Already  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  two  buildings  in 
Brick  Court  now  demolished  should  not  be 
rebuilt,  but  questions  of  loss  of  revenue  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  serious  consideration  in  any 
replanning  scheme.  One  suggestion  which 
does  seem  to  meet  with  some  approval  is  that 
there  should  be  a  combined  Library  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  Societies.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  economy  of  effort  should 
not  be  insurmountable.  Whatever  may  be 
done  to  make  good  the  damage  after  the  war, 
the  Temple,  which  many  generations  of 
Londoners  have  loved,  and  thousands  of  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  come  to 
see,  can  never  be  the  same  again.  Its  ancient 
beauty  will  be  but  a  memory. 


No.  VIII.— DEVASTATED  BUILDINGS,  LOOKING  NEARLY  DUE  NORTH  FROM  THE  INNER  TEMPLE  GARDEN  :  SPORT  &  GENERAL 
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13  y  JAMES  G .   MANN,  F.S.A 


THK disroN  <  i \  by  Messrs.  I),  and 
K.  Gilyard-Becr  of  a  pair  of 
lour  teen  (li-  century  gauntlets  in 
Ripon  Cathedral,  published  in  the 
August  number  of  Tin  (  !<  innoisskuk, 
is  a  matter  of  prime  interest  to  all 
students  of  arm  >ur. 

lake  the  helmet,  the  gauntlet  can 
claim  our  attention  independently  of 
the  rest  of  the  knightly  panopb  With 
its  engraved  brass  borders  and  (  rested 
gadlings  it  can  stand  upon  its  own 
merits  as  a  work  of"  art.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  the  Archaeological  Institute 
followed  up  its  successful  exhibition 
of  Helmets  and  Mail  with  one  of 
Gauntlets,  but  it  contained  none  as 
early  as  these. 

Surviving  examples  of  fourteenth-century 
armour  .ire  extremely  rare  and  for  the  most 
part  fragmentary.  It  was  during  this  century, 
the  era  of  Crccy  and  Poitiers,  that  plate 
aimour  gradually  superseded  mail,  and  the 
detached  glove  of  plate  took  the  place  of  the 
mail  mitten  which  was  an  extension  of  the 
sleeve  of  the  hauberk. 

Since  Sir  Guy  Laking  assembled  the  mate- 
rial for  his  chapter  on  gauntlets  in  his  Record  of 
European  Armour  twenty  years  ago,  the  number 
of  specimens  known  to  have  sur- 
vived from  this  date  has  grown 
considerably.  In  view  of  Messrs. 
Gil\  ard-Beers  discovery,  it  may 
be  useful  to  set  these  down,  some 
of  which  have  not  previously  been 
recorded. 

First  of  all  come  what  may  be 
called  the  four  classic  pairs:  (a)  the 
pair  with  brass  borders  and  point- 
ille  decoration,  retaining  their 
original  canvas  lining  gloves, 
which  form  part  of  the  harness  of 
one  of  the  Yogts  of  Matsch  in  the 
Riistkammer  at  Churburg  (No. 
i) ;  (b)  the  pair  in  the  Ressman  col-     the1  word  * 


No.  I. -PAIR  OF  GAUNTLETS  WITH  BRASS  ENRICHMENTS  ANf>  CUINTILI.fi  EN- 
GRAVING :  WITH  ORIGINAL  LINING  GLUVES  UF  COARSE  LINEN  :  PART  OF 
THE  HARNESS  OF  A  VOGT  OF  MATSCH,  C.  1390  :  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  CHURBURG 


lection  in  the  Bargcllo  at  Florence  described 
and  illustrated  by  Laking.  The  late  Graf  Gott- 
hard  Trapp  always  believed  that  these  gaunt- 
lets had  come  from  Churburg,  which  Signor 
Ressman  is  known  to  have  visited  many  years 
ago.  They  bear  on  their  borders  the  same  pro- 
tective text  as  the  Churburg  harness,  Jesus 
autem  transiens  per  medium  illorum  ibat.  But 
against  this  is  the  tradition  that  Ressman  ob- 
tained them  from  the  Toscanelli  collection, 
which  was  sold  in  1883.  The  descriptions  in 


OF  GAUNTLETS  WITH  BRASS  ENRICHMENTS  AND  ENGRAVED  WITH 
MOR1  :  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION  :  LATE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
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No.  III.— GAUNTLET  FOUND  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE 
H.VI  I  I.K  OF  WISBY  l.'fKI  FROM  A  RMOT  R  FROM  THE 
BATTLE  OF  W1S13Y,  BY  BENGT  THOKDEMAN,  PH.D. 


the  sale  catalogue  are  brief  and  not  conclusive.  Better 
evidence  is  supplied  by  the  condition  of  the  gauntlets 
themselves,  which  are  oxidized  to  a  black  patina,  whereas 
all  the  armour  at  Churburg  has  escaped  oxidization  thanks 
to  the  purity  of  the  mountain  air.  I  think  Signor  Ressman 
may  be  acquitted;  (c)  the  pair  in  the  Wallace  collection, 
also  with  brass  enrichments  and  punched  with  the  word 
'Amor'  (No.  ii) ;  (d)  the  pair  of  latten  gauntlets  hanging 
with  the  Black  Prince's  achieve- 
ments over  his  tomb  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  These  alone  of 
the  four  retain  (as  do  the  Ripon 
gauntlets)  some  of  their  original 
scales  for  the  fingers.*  To  these 
can  be  added  two  more  pairs 
and  a  number  of  single  gaunt- 
lets and,  parts  of  gauntlets  pre- 
served in  various  museums  on 
the  Continent. 

In  recent  years  the  fragments 
of  twenty  gauntlets  have  been 
excavated  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  ofWisby,  in  the  Island  of  Gotland, 
which  was  fought  in  1 361  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Danish  in- 
vaders under  their  King  Waldemar  Atterdag.  They  form  part  of  the 
extensive  find  brought  to  light  by  excavations  financed  by  the  Swed- 
ish and  Danish  Governments  in  successive  seasons  since  1905.  The 
results  have  recently  been  scientifically  collated  and  published  in 
great  detail  by  Dr.  Bengt  Thordeman  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities  of  Sweden,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Paul  Norland  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  f  This  book,  which 
describes  the  excavations  in  the  most  precise  detail,  appeared  shortly 

after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted has  not  received  the  wide- 
spread attention  which  it  would 
otherwise  undoubtedly  have 
aroused. 

The  finds  of  armour  included 
both  mail  and  plate,  still  ad- 
hering to  the  skeletons  of  the 
slain  (Nos.  iii  and  iv),  and 
among  them  were  a  number  of 
rare  hooped  cuirasses  for  the 

body.  It  is  without  question  the  greatest  discovery  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Armour  was  always  valuable,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  generally  stripped  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
fighting,  but  on  this  occasion,  the  excessive  heat  in  which 


No.  V. — EFFIGY  OF  SIR  THOMAS 
CAWNE  :  IN  IGHTHAM  CHURl  H, 
KENT  :  DRAWN  BYC.STOTHARD 


No.  IV.— GAUNTLET  FOUND  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  WISBY  1361  :  FROM  ARMOl'R  FROM  THE 
BATTLE  OF  WISBY,  BY  BENGT  THORDEMAN,  PH.D. 


*  See  C.  R.  Beard  in  The  Connoisseur,  March,  1935. 

t  Armour  from  the  Battle  of Wisby  1361,  2  vols.,  1939,  published  by  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Literature,  History  and  Antiquities,  Stockholm. 
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No.  VI.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  GAINIII  I.  I  U<  >M  llll 
KO\  VI   v  \^  I  I  I    <>l  HI  S,   DFSTKOVII)  IN 
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the  battle  was  fought  resulted  in  a  hasty  burial  of  both 
high  and  low  in  common  graves  to  avoid  an  outbreak 
i  >l  plague. 

Dr.  Thordeman  has  accompanied  his  description  of 
the  W'isby  finds  with  illustrations  of  other  surviving 
armour  ol  the  Fourteenth  Century  lor  comparison.  Most 
—QUg—^j^^^^^^^—  <>l  the  VVisby  gauntlets  are  built  upol small  riveted  plates, 

;  wch  as      clearly  portrayed  in  England  on  the  effigy 

ol  one  ol  die  Laverocks,  r.  1335,  at  Ash-next-Sand  wi<  h 
(pi.  bi  i,  Stothard.  This  form  was  succeeded  by  what 
L. iking  called  the  'hour-glass'  type,  in  which,  as  at  Rip- 
on,  the  bac  k  of  the  hand  and  the  bell-shaped  cuff  are 
forged  in  one  piece.  The  wide  cuff  allows  movement  of 
the  wrist  without  articulation.  This  kind  is  found  on  the 
effigy  in  relief  of  Lorenzo  Acciaioli,  d.  1353,  in  the  Ccr- 
tosa  di  (iallu/./.o  at  Florence,  on  the  effigy  of  Sir  Roger 
di  Kerdeston  at  Reepham,  Norfolk,  and  subsequently 
is  represented  on  all  English  brasses  and  effigies  between 
the  years  1370  and  14 10  (No.  v). 

Besides  the  Wisby  finds  Dr.  Thordeman  describes  and 
illustrates:  (  1)  the  British  Museum  example  which  was  found  at  Kugelsburg,  Westphalia,  which 
is  illustrated  by  Laking  (Fig.  209)  ;(2)  a  fragment  covering  the  knuckles  from  Lund,  Scania; 

;  a  fragment  of  a  gauntlet  found  with  other 
armour  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kaissnach,  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  now  in  the  Swiss  National 
Museum  at  Zurich;  (4)  fragments  of  a  gauntlet 
found  with  other  armour  at  Boringholm  Castle 
in  Jutland:  these  included  a  few  finger  scales; 
(5)  and  (6)  the  Tanncnberg  gauntlets,  one  of 
which,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gilyard-Beer.  The 
other  is  in  the  Hcssischcs  Landcsmuscum  at 
Darmstadt.  These  came  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  ofTannenberg  near  Darmstadt,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1399.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
much  better-known  Tannenberg  in  East  Prussia 
see  also  No.  15,  infra);  (7)  a  specimen  from  the 
Swedish  royal  castle  of  Alsno  Hus  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Stockholm  (No.  vi). 
This  castle  was  destroyed  in  1390,  which  again 
provides  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  this  relic;  (8) 
another  of  inferior  make  but  of  better  preserva- 
tion, which  was  found  on  the  site  of  the  Castle  of 
Oram  in  Denmark,  is  now  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Thisted  in  that  country. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  cited  by  Dr. 
Thordeman  we  can  adduce  a  few  more;  (9)  the 
fragment  of  early  type  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
illustrated  by  Laking,  Fig.  562;  (10)  the  impor- 
tant pair  of  gauntlets  of  hour-glass  shape  upon 
the  box  's  armour  from  Chartres  Cathedral  now 


No.  VII. — RIGHT-HAND  GAUNTLET  OF  A  BOY'S  ARMOUR  :  SKCOND 
HALF  OF  XIVTH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  CITY  MUSEUM,  CHARTRES 
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in  the  museum  of  that  city  (No.  vii) ;  (i  i)  the  pair  of  gaunt- 
lets from  the  Venetian  garrison  of  Chalcis,  now  forming 
part  of  the  composite  armour  off.  1390  in  the  Dean  Me- 
morial Collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York; 
( 1 2)  a  single  gauntlet  for  the  right  hand  in  the  Museo  Stib- 
bert  at  Florence  (No.  3551),  with  metacarpal  plate  and 
bevelled  knuckles  resembling  the  Churburg-Wallace-Ress- 
man  group  (No.  viii) .  These,  as  also  the  Chalcis  pair  and 
those  at  Chartres,  are  probably  all  of  north  Italian  (Milan- 
ese) make,  where  the  platers  had  already  gained  an  inter- 
national reputation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vambraces 
of  the  Chartres  armour  are  of  the  same  tulip  form  as  those 
on  the  early  Churburg  suits  of  Milanese  make.  It  was  to 
Milan  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  later  King  Henry  IV, 
sent  at  this  time  for  armour  for  his  abortive  duel  with  the 
Earl  of  Norfolk.  ( 1 3)  There  is  a  left-hand  gauntlet  very  sim- 
ilar in  make  to  the  Stibbert  example  in  the  Ressman  col- 
lection (No.  ix),  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  pair 
no.  viii. — gauntlet  :  in  the  museo  stibbert     already  mentioned.  It  has  a  row  of  close-set  iron  rivets,  like 

the  Black  Prince's  gauntlets,  round  the  border  of  the  cuff. 
The  knuckles  are  bevelled  and  the  back  of  the  hand  carries  three  incised  lines.  It  was  recently 
shown  beside  the  Stibbert  example  in  the  Exhibition  of  Arms  and  Armour  held  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence  in  1938.  (14)  Lately  I  chanced  upon  an  unrecorded  gauntlet  of  hour- 
glass shape  in  the  museum  recently  opened  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Castel  San  Angelo  at  Rome 
(No.  x).  (15)  There  is  a  gauntlet  of  hour-glass  shape  with  bevelled  knuckles  in  the  German- 
isches  Museum  at  Ntirnberg  (No.  xi).  I  believe  this  also  came,  like  Nos.  (5)  and  (6),  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Tannenberg.  (16)  In  1933  Dr.  Paul  Post  exhibited  to  the  Verein  fur 
Historische  W affenkunde  at  Berlin  a  gauntlet  of  hour-glass  form  which  had  been  found  in  the 
Castle  of  Schauenburg-bei-Dossenheim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg.  It  is  illustrated 
in  Z-H-W.K.,  vol.  XIII,  p.  165.  (17)  In  1925  I  sketched  a  gauntlet  with  bell-shaped  cuff  and 
with  mail  fingers  depending  from  it  in  the  Historical  Museum  at  Dresden  (No.  xii) .  I  believe 
it  has  since  passed  by  exchange  to  the  Zeughaus  Museum  at  Berlin.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have 
seen  it,  and  I  should  like  to  examine  it  again  and  learn  something  of  its  provenance  before 
being  assured  of  its  authenticity.  (18)  Laking  refers  in  his  Record  of  European  Armour  to  a  gaunt- 
let of  this  date  in  GrafWilczek's  collection  in  Burg  Kreuzenstein  near  Vienna,  for  which  I  have 


No.  IX. — LEFT-HAND  GAUNTLET  :  RESSMAN  COLLECTION,  BARGELLO,  FLORENCE.  No.  X.— LEFT-HAND  GAUNTLET  IN  THE  CAS- 
TEL SAN  ANGELO,  ROME.  No.  XI.— GAUNTLET  :  IN*  THE  GERMANISCHES  MUSEUM,  NURNBERG  :  SKETCHES  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
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searched  my  notebooks  of  my  visits  there  in  vain. 

Such  arc  the  scanty  remains  of  thousands  of  gauntlets  which 
limned  in  the  armies  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  free  Com- 
panies, whose  exploits  still  live  for  us  in  the  pages  of  I'roissart. 
Where  now  is  the  g;. nutlet  which  Kim*  John  of  France  gave 
as  a  pledge  to  his  captor  at  the  Battle  of  Poitiers?  One  would 
expect  it  to  have  been  preser\  ed  for  long  in  the  family  of  Denis  tie 
Morbccque,  the  knight  of  St.  Omer,  to  whom  he  surrendered. 

Messrs.  Gilyard-Bcer's  discovery  suggests  there  may  still  be 
treasures  of  early  date  awaiting  recognition  by  an  eye  which  <  an 
detect  among  the  trappings  of  a  later  age  the  authentic  linea- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ayes.  One  wonders  what  was  the  history  of 
these  gauntlets  before  they  became  part  of  the  funeral  achieve- 
ments set  up  in  I  7  I  ft.  They  may  have  formed  part  of  an  earlier 
group  that  had  fallen  into  decay,  such  as  might  have  hung  over 
the  monument  of  Sir  Edward  Markenficld,  c.  1410,  in  the  same 
cathedral  church.  H  i  s 


No.  \ll.  till  II  VMM.  \l  MM  I  IOKM 
I.Kl.YArPKKMM  \  -M  U  II  lt\  M  I  lit  >l 


military  cfligy  is  best  re- 
membered for  the  un- 
usual collar  of  park-pal- 
ings which  encircles  the 
mail  aventail. 

Messrs.  Gilyard-Bccr 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Ripon  gauntlets,  although 
for  the  right  and  left  hands  respectively,  are  not  a  pair. 
The  left-hand  one  has  the  three  incised  lines  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  follow  ing  the  sinews,  w  hich  is  a  fea- 
ture of  several  of  the  gauntlets  illustrated  in  this  article; 
whereas  the  right-hand  one  has  no  incisions,  but  the 
knuckles  are  more  deeply  moulded.  There  must  there- 
fore at  one  time  have  been  two  pairs. 

Apart  from  the  Black  Prince's  achievements  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  the  only  other  armour  of  this  date 
definitely  know  n  to  have  come  from  an  English  church 
is  the  helm  of  Sir  Richard  Pcmbridgc,  K.G.,  which 
hung  over  his  efligy  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  until  it  was 
presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  for  his  collection.  It  has  since  passed  with  the 
Xocl-Paton  collection  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  at 
Edinburgh.  Two  of  the  helms  in  Cobham  Church, 
Kent,  may  also  date  from  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  as  they  are  associated  with  burials  very  early 
in  the  next,  of  Sir  Reginald  Braybrooke  who  died  in 
1405,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Haw  berk  who  died  in  1407. 
Mention  also  should  be  made  of  the  fourteenth-cen- 
tury sword  called  the  sword  of  Edward  III  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  the  great  sword  and 
shield  associated  with  the  same  monarch  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  Fragile  and  corroded  though  they  be  the 
contemplation  of  the  Ripon  gauntlets  touches  a  chord  in 
the  imagination  of  all  amateurs  d'armes. 


No.  XIII. — FIGURE  OF  ST.  GEORGE  :  FROM  A  PAINTING 
BY  S1MCNE  DA  CORBETTA  :  BRERA  GALLERY,  MILAN 
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A  FOOTNOTE  TO  'GRINLING  GIBBONS' 


By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


SUCH  as  boggle  at  the  various  ways  of 
spelling  'Shakespeare'  should  avoid  the 
orthography  of  another  name  of  genius, 
Grinling  Gibbons.  That,  in  old  sources, 
we  may  expect  to  find  him  called  'Gibbons' 
or  'Gibbon'  is  obvious,  but  these  do  not  ex- 
haust the  possibilities.  Even  if  the  story  of 
the  guide  referring  to  'Gruntling  Gubbins' 
is  ben  trovato,  there  remain  sundry  other  forms 
for  which  documentary  evidence  is  produc- 
ible, at  any  rate  so  far  as  Grinling's  ancestry  is 
concerned.  Wisely  enough,  when  discussing 
'the  supreme  wood  carver'  in  The  Connois- 
seur (April  1 941),  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  re- 
frained from  sidetracking  his  main  theme  in 
favour  of  genealogical  data;  yet  these  are  in- 
teresting, as  they  tend  to  show  that  Gibbons 
had  as  much  right  to  style  himself  'Gibbens' 
as  anything  else. 

Grinling  Gibbons'  origin  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  and  varied  speculation.  The 
D.JV.B.,  for  instance,  is  not  alone  in  declaring 
it  to  be  'Dutch';  and  as  Mr.  Symonds,  who 
makes  no  such  mistake,  reminded  us,  Grinling 
was  born  in  Rotterdam.  But  that  was  inci- 
dental, and  any  lingering  doubts  of  Grinling's 
English  descent  were  dispelled,  exactly  a 
decade  ago,  by  an  important  article  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  George  Sherwood  to  The 
Genealogists'  Magazine,  official  organ  of  the 
Society  of  Genealogists  (Vol.  5,  No.  10,  June 
1 93 1,  pp.  322-323).  It  is  from  this  paper  by 
Mr.  Sherwood,  who  acknowledged  his  indeb- 
tedness 'to  Mr.  Percival  Boyd's  work  on  the 
records  of  the  Drapers'  Company,'  that  many 
of  the  facts  in  the  present  brief  account  are  de- 
rived. Grinling  Gibbons  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Drapers'  Company  on  January 
19th,  1672,  and,  after  passing  other  grades, 
attained  his  highest  position  in  the  Company 
as  First  Master  Warden  in  17 14-15. 

Now  Grinling  was  born  in  1648  at  Rotter- 
dam, 'where  his  father  had  gone  on  business,' 
and  where  his  parents  were  still  living  in  1 659. 
His  father,  James  Gibbens,  Citizen  and 
Draper,  had  espoused  Elizabeth  Gorlings, 


'assumed  to  have  been  daughter  of  Francis 
Gorlings,  an  English  merchant  dealing  in 
tobacco,  of  the  Hoofdsteeg,  Rotterdam,  who 
died  in  1640.'  Mr.  Sherwood  remarked  that 
'Grinling  or  Grinlin  alias  Gurling  is  a  name 
to  be  found  at  Hemsby,  Norfolk,  in  1635  and 
1638';  to  which  it  might  be  added  that  'Gir- 
ling' is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  East 
Anglia.  If  there  be  anything  in  this,  it  seems 
possible  that  Grinling  Gibbons'  distinctive 
first  name  is  allied  to  another  of  less  scarcity; 
though  whether  we  dare  argue  in  him  an  in- 
herited tendency  to  genius  from  the  superb 
East  Anglian  school  of  mediaeval  wood 
carvers  is  another  matter. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  rehearse  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Sherwood's  evidence;  but  it  is  at  least  in- 
teresting to  name  Grinling  Gibbons'  higher 
ascendants.  His  grandfather,  John  Gibbens  or 
'Gybbyns,'  was  'free  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company  in  1588.'  He,  in  turn,  was  a 
(younger)  son  of  Nicholas  Gibbins  (or  Gib- 
bens) 'of  Norton  next  Daventry,  Northamp- 
ton, husbandman,'  whose  will  is  dated 
January  9th,  161 1 .  We  thus  arrive  at  Grinling 
Gibbons'  great-grandfather,  an  Englishman 
of  the  English,  who  heads  what  is  known  of 
the  pedigree. 

Mr.  Symonds'  quotation  from  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  description  of  some  birds  carved  by 
Gibbons,  and  'absolutely  feathered,'  reminds 
me  of  an  old  pencil  drawing  (illustrated)  in  my 
possession.  This  drawing  was  made  by  my 
grandfather,  Robert  Roe  (1793- 1880),  and 
shows  an  ornate  frame  of  a  period  and  type 
often  associated  with  Gibbons,  though  he  was 
not  the  sole  clever  carver  in  the  England  of  his 
time.  Besides  painting  miniatures,  my  grand- 
father engraved  a  number  of  plates,  the  influ- 
ence of  that  side  of  his  art  being  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  technique  of  the  drawing  repro- 
duced. Obviously  the  surround,  and  not  the 
wiggy  portrait  enclosed  in  it,  was  what  inte- 
rested Roe,  though  no  indication  of  its  source 
has  come  down  to  me. 

At  the  risk  of  unduly  digressing,  I  take  this 

(Concluded  on  page  88) 
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Dl  MBAR  ION  OAKs  COL- 
1  I  (  HON  FOR  HARVARD 

AMONd  llir  munificent  gifts  to  die  s<  holai  ship  of 
/-*  |hr  future  .mil  unit | in-  among  thr  great  art 
X.  JL  benefactions  ol  recent  yrars,  was  the  prcscnta- 
tion  last  Novrml)rr  of  thr  Dumbarton  ( )aks  Research 
Libra  in  and  Collection  to  Harvard  University.  This 
gilt  from  thr  Honourable  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 
not  only  enriches  the  University  with  an  invaluable 
collection  of  books  and  objec  ts  relating  to  the  late 
antique,  Bvzantine  .md  earlv  mediaeval  art,  but  pro- 
vides a  centre  of  activity  for  all  scholars  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  mediaeval  humanities.  .1  he  collection  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  to  this  a 
library  of  ten  thousand  books  atid  eight  thousand 
photographs  has  been  added  A  census  of  Byzantine  art 
in  American  collections  is  being  taken  by  members  of 
the  stat V,  and  a  special  study  of  the  wealth  of  material 
already  published  in  Russian  is  being  made.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Dumbarton  ()ak\  Papers  is  announced  to 
begin  in  the  present  scar.  There  will  be  contributions 
from  Henri  Focillon,  Michael  Ivanovich  Rostovtzell", 
Charles  Rufus  Morey  and  Wilhehn  Koehler.  Later 
will  appear  paprrs  by  Royall  Tylrr  and  Hayford 
Peirce,  George  M.  A.  Hanfmann,  Doro  Levi  and 
others.  Such  a  foundation  of  research  archives  will  he 
of  the  highest  importance. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  is  the  name  of  the  old  Georgetown 
mansion  at  W  ashington,  D.C.,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mi  s. 
Bliss  have  brought  together  their  carefully  chosen  col- 
lections in  many  fields  of  art.  Objects  of  Oriental  art, 
Italian  primitives,  Gothic  sculpture  and  tapestries,  are 
included  in  the  present  gift,  but  in  recent  years  the 
direction  was  given  toward  the  formation  of  a  collec- 
tion which  should  illuminate  the  origins,  trace  the 
course,  and  follow  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art.  Too 
often  is  Byzantine  art  thought  of  as  a  decadent  phase 
of  the  late  antique,  w  hereas  in  reality  it  was  a  virile  art 
expression  in  its  own  right,  owing  much  to  the  past  and 
influencing  its  contemporaries  and  successors.  For  this 
reason  the  collection  has  brought  together  the  early 
Mediterranean  arts  w  ith  which  it  has  a  derivative  con- 
nexion, and  examples  of  Greek  and  Roman;  the  neigh- 
bouring Sasanian,  Arab  and  Scythian,  on  which  its 
influence  was  manifest;  the  Carlovingian  and  Mero- 
vingian, which  reflected  it  in  the  west;  and  the 
Romanesque,  through  w  hich  it  establishes  a  link  with 
the  mediaeval  period. 

Byzantine  art  as  an  independent  style  was  well 


formulated  by  the  Filth  and  Sixth  Centuries.  The  reign 
of  Justinian,  ad.  marks  the  height  ol  political 

pow  er  and  a  flourishing  slate  of  I  he  arts.  In  represent- 
ing this  period,  of  which  examples  are  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, the  c  ollection  is  extraordinarily  rich,  being  sur- 
passed by  only  a  few  others  in  the  world.  Among  its 
stone  carvings,  jewellery,  gold  and  silvei  vvoi  k,  bronzes 
and  mosaics,  is  the  jeweller  y  excavatrd  from  the  Piazza 
drlla  Consolazione  in  Rome,  iqio,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Byzantine  finds  of  recent  times.  Objects  from 
Syria  and  Kgypt,  parts  of  the  empire,  are  included  in 
1  Ins  sci  Hon  Fgypl  was  especially  important ,  not  only 
because  ol  its  1  it  h  lieritage  and  its  important  hi  in  lion 
in  supplying  a  popular  form  of  art,  but  because, 
through  the  monasteries  of  Kgypt,  there  was  contact 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  :  PAINTED  BY  CH'ENG  CHIH-TAO,  OF  THE  IMPERIAL 
CH'IEN  LUNG  :  FROM  AN  ALBUM  OF  WATER-COLOURS  :  EXHIBITED 


ACADEMY  OF 
BY  TONYING 


with  the  Western  monasteries,  and  thus  a  source  of 
dissemination  of  influence. 

An  important  silver  paten  from  Riha,  which  has 
been  frequently  published,  is  included  in  the  fifth  to 
sixth-century  section,  and  a  silver  flabellum  or  litur- 
gical fan,  which  is  so  similar  to  one  in  the  Ottoman 
Museum  in  Istanbul  that  the  two  may  have  originally 
been  associated.  There  are  also  Syrian  gold  work, 
glass,  marble  reliefs,  and,  especially  interesting,  a  set  of 
silver  spoons  with  inscriptions  in  niello  giving  the 
names  of  the  Apostles,  Thomas,  Mark,  Luke  and  Paul, 
which  suggests  that  here  may  be  indicated  the  origin 
of  the  Apostle  spoons  of  the  mediaeval  period  in 
western  Europe. 

Among  many  examples  of  Coptic  art  is  the  im- 
portant ivory  pyxis  formerly  at  Moggio,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  example  of  early  Christian  art  in 
America. 

Following  the  darkness  of  the  Iconoclastic  period,  in 
which  the  arts,  however,  did  not  entirely  cease  to  exist, 
is  the  fully  developed  style  of  the  Tenth,  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Centuries,  which  is  well  represented  by  the 
most  important  part  of  the  collection.  Here  is  the  very 
beautiful  ivory  carving  of  the  Tenth  Century  which  we 
illustrate.  This  panel,  which  was  made  for  a  book 
binding  or  reliquary,  shows  the  Virgin  standing 
between  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  left,  and  John  the 
Evangelist,  who  holds  a  book,  at  the  right.  The  hair 
shirt  of  the  former  has  become  a  kind  of  elegant  fringe 
on  the  paenula,  the  early  form  of  chasuble. 

The  two  most  important  Byzantine  sculptures  in 


America  are  in  this  collection.  One  is  a 
marble  medallion  showing  in  high  re- 
lief the  standing  figure  of  an  emperor, 
a  twelfth-century  work,  which  comes 
from  the  doorway  of  the  Campo  An- 
garan  in  Venice;  the  detail  of  costume 
is  boldly  rendered,  showing  the  richly 
jewelled  lorum  which  encircles  the  body 
and  hangs  in  a  panel  down  the  front; 
the  dolmatica  is  bordered  with  a  jewelled 
band,  and  the  imperial  mantle,  or  palu- 
damentum,  has  the  enriched  border  decor- 
ation at  the  left  side  which  is  also  com- 
posed of  jewels.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds 
the  orb  and  cross,  and  in  his  right  the 
Holy  Lance  of  St.  Maurice,  enshrining 
a  nail  of  the  True  Cross  within  the 
enamelled  reliquary  which  serves  as  its 
headpiece. 

A  later,  and  less  vigorous,  phase  of 
Byzantine  art  is  seen  in  an  ivory  box  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus 
IV.  In  that  part  of  the  collection  which 
follows  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art 
into  the  west  is  the  Chalice  of  St.  Chrodegang,  the  seven- 
teenth bishop  of  Seez,  who  died  in  775.  This  is  the  most 
famous  example  of  the  Merovingian  period  in  any 
American  collection.  It  is  a  copper  chalice  with  silver 
incrustation  showing  an  inscription  and  simple  decor- 
ative motifs  in  niello.  The  textile  collection  is  a  separate 
installation  in  the  library  wing  and  includes  a  rare  sur- 
vival of  eighth-century  workmanship  showing  a  man 
grasping  two  elephants.  The  Hestia  and  Nereid  tapes- 
tries, included  here,  are  among  the  largest  extant 
Coptic  weavings. 


CHINESE  MONOCHROMES 
AND  WATER-COLOURS 

AN  arrangement  of  Chinese  porcelains  with  water- 
XjL  colours  was  seen  in  the  recent  exhibition  at 
Tonying's,  in  which  monochromes  of  the  Ming,  K'ang 
Hsi  and  Ch'ien  Lung  periods  were  shown  with  a  series 
of  eighteenth-century  water-colours  by  two  artists  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Ch'ien  Lung.  The  porcelains 
included  a  number  of  pieces  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  William  E.  Glyn  of  New  York.  The  paintings 
shown  with  them  were  originally  contained  in  albums 
by  Ch'eng  Chih-tao  and  Chin  Kun,  of  which  the  leaves 
have  been  separated  and  framed.  The  selection  of 
these,  for  accompanying  certain  of  the  glazes,  has  in- 
volved artistry  in  itself.  The  paintings  are  on  paper, 
and  show  flower,  fruit  and  insect  subjects  executed  in 
pigments  which  accord  with  the  western  concept  of 
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aquarelle  .iihI  include  many  tours  r»l  a  subtlety  which  it 
would  hr  clillicult  to  duplicate  I  his  is  cspei  ially  trur  of 
the  leaf  greens,  which  arc  .is  varied  .is  in  nature,  and 
possess  indescrihahle  nuances  ol  hhie,  grey  and  yellow. 
I  he  treatment  ol  such  subjects  in  colour,  which  are 
well  known  in  the  main  tradition  of  Chinese  mono- 
chrome painting,  was  brought  into  promineuci*  in  the 
time  of  Ch'irn  Lung  hy  the  painter,  Yiin  Shou-p'ing, 
also  known  as  Ytin  Nan-t'ien,  who,  although  not  an 
official  and  living  a  retired  life,  became  well  known, 
especially  lor  his  painting  ol  the  primus. 

The  two  phases  ol  the  exhibition,  the  display  of 
porcelain  and  that  of  paintings,  wen*  complementary. 
A  painting  of  ripe  lufirf,  with  their  ama/ingly  deep  red 
colour,  was  placed  in  a  cabinet  w  ith  a  pair  ol \'  c/air  tlr 
lurif  narcissus  bowls,  in  which  the  pale,  silvery  blue 
emphasized  the  depth  of  hue  of  the  lutirr  and  repeated 
their  own  faint  undertone  of  blue  in  the 
vivid  red.  In  similar  fashion,  the  peach- 
blooms,  apple  greens,  sang-df-baruj  and 
mustard  yellows  found  repetitions  and 
harmonies  in  the  washes  that  depicted 
the  branch  of  the  dowering  peach,  the 
narcissus  breaking  into  bloom,  the 
chrysanthemum,  the  primus  and  the 
vine  leaves  and  fruit  which  the  Chinese 
painter  could  render  as  an  almost  formal 
pattern  without  deviatingfromliterality. 

The  flower  and  fruit  subjects  are  by 
Ch'cng  Chih-tao,  w  hose  painting  of  a 
chrysanthemum  Howcr  and  bud  is  here 
reproduced.  His  contemporary.  Chin 
Kim,  painted  insects,  w  ith  Howcr  or  leal 
as  an  incidental  motif.  In  these  slight 
but  prodigiously  detailed  renderings, 
the  interests  of  science  and  art  are  co- 
ordinated. A  wasps'  nest  in  process  of 
construction  is  represented  w  ith  the  ex- 
actitude we  lamely  call  photographic, 
but  with  an  enchantment  which  can 
only  be  felt  when  the  artist  has  ap- 
proached the  architecture  of  nature 
w  ith  reverence.  A  painting  of  a  group 
of  flying  bees,  with  no  background,  no 
earth  below  or  sky  above,  takes  one  at 
once  into  mid-air  among  the  whirring 
wings.  The  appeal  is  as  much  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  as  to  that  of  sight. 
There  is  a  pair  showing  the  life  span  of 
the  silkworm,  also  a  detailed  study  of 
three  cockroaches,  with  the  untidy  cor- 
ner that  harbours  them  briefly  indi- 
cated. A  patience  of  observation  that 
the  westerner  associates  only  with  the 
scientific  mind  is  here  combined  with  ar- 
tistic feeling  and  command  of  the  brush. 


Among  die  porcelains  was  a  pair  of  vases  ol  special 
importance.  As  examples  of  Ming  green  hawthorn  they 
are  unique  in  the  exact  meaning  ol  the  word.  They  are 
o|  emerald  green,  and  the  primus  sprays  ate  boldly 
outlined  on  this  background.  In  form  they  repe  il  a 
I  Ian  bronze  type. 


ST< )  I  I.SIU  RY  COITKCTION  KXHIMTKD 

Tl  IK  collection  ol  the  late  l.dward  I  .  Stotesbury  of 
Philadelphia,  exhibited  this  past  spring  at  the 
gallery  of  James  St.  I,.  (  VToolc,  offers  a  broad  view  of 
four  British  portrait  painters.  Il  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  duplicate  in  importance  to-day  this  as- 
semblage of  the  work  of  Romney,  I  loppner,  I,awi  en<  e 
and  Raeburn.  Its  twenty-one  paintings  remain  at  the 
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WILLIAM  BECK  FORI)  OF  FOSTHI LL :  BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY:  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  STOTESBURY  COLLECTION  AT  THE  GALLERY   OF  JAMES  ST.    L.  OTOOLL 
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SILVER  FIREPLACE  SET  BY  GEORGE  MIDDLETON,  LONDON,  1690  :  FROM  THE  MAY 
COLLECTION  :  EXHIBITION  OF  SILVER  MINIATURES  HELD   BY   JAMES  ROBINSON 


high  level  of  a  museum  collection,  and  many  are  of 
superlative  quality.  Selecting  these  four  artists  only, 
and  ignoring  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds,  Mr.  Stotes- 
bury  brought  together  a  collection  far  out  of  the 
ordinary,  even  at  a  time  when  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  eighteenth-century  British  por- 
traits was  the  objective  of  the  majority  of  the 
great  collectors. 

The  subjects  w  hich  he  acquired  had  not 
been  shown  publicly,  with  a  few  exceptions 
— the  Duveen  exhibition  of  19 14  and  that  at 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in  1926 — so  that 
when  the  collection  was  placed  on  loan  at 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  in  1932  its  great 
beauty  and  effectiveness  could  be  for  the  first 
time  appreciated.  A  similar  opportunity  has 
now  been  given  to  New  York.  In  its  represen- 
tation of  Romney,  the  Stotesbury  group  is  as 
fine  as  that  of  the  Huntington  collection  at 
San  Marino,  and  there  is  certainly  no  other 
collection  in  America  which  surpasses  in 
importance  the  nine  portraits  by  him  in 
the  Stotesbury  collection. 

Reproduced  here  is  Romney's  portrait  of 
the  youthful  William  Beckford  who,  about  six 
years  after  this  was  painted,  wrote  Vathek,  and 
at  this  time  was  already  contemplating  his 
precocious  satire,  the  History  of  Extraordinary 
Painters,  ridiculing  the  Vie  des  peintres  flam- 
andes.  William  Beckford,  who  brought  to- 
gether the  famous  library  at  Fonthill,  was 
the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 


through  whom  the  portrait  entered  the 
Hamilton  collection,  where  it  remained 
until  recent  years.  In  relation  to  Rom- 
ney's work  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
his  successful  years  in  London,  where 
he  had  established  himself  in  1762.  By 
1 775,  when  this  was  probably  painted, 
he  was  the  acknowledged  rival  of 
Reynolds,  and  fashionable  sitters  were 
coming  in  numbers  to  his  studio  in 
Cavendish  Square.  His  popularity  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  1777  he 
painted  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits. 
His  two  years  in  Italy  had  brought  a 
mellow  quality  into  his  work  which 
made  all  the  more  distinguished  his 
own  sensitive  feeling. 

As  Romney  developed,  he  acquired 
greater  freedom,  seen  in  his  pair  of  por- 
traits of  Sir  William  Lemon  and  his 
wife,  painted  about  1788.  The  Lady 
Lemon  shows  the  growing  assurance  of 
Romney,  and  has  the  freshness  which 
is  kept  only  by  rapid,  controlled  brush 
strokes.  She  is  seated  in  the  park  at  Carclew,  with  the 
River  Fal  in  the  background.  Sir  William  Lemon,  the 
'father  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Penryn,  Cornwall,  for  fifty  years. 


GUERCINO'S  HOLY  FAMILY,  IN  PEN  AND  BISTRE,  FROM  A  REDISCOVERED 
COLLECTION  OF  DRAWINGS:  E.  B.  CROCKER:  ART  GALLERY  OF  SACRAMENTO 
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The  portrait  of  Capt.  Stables  i*  .1  Ibi  tin  ight  perform- 
ance, as  lull  of  vigour  and  manliness  as  the  subject,  who 
wears  the  red  eoat  of  the  active  service,  and  shows  the 
three  buttons  of  a  captain's  rank  on  his  sleeve.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  Roinney's  masculine 
subjects.  The  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Charlotte  Mar- 
garet Cunning,  one  of  three  from  the  (binning  family 
cxci  utetl  by  Romnev.w  as  painted  in  1  7H1 ,  and  is  illus- 
stratcd  in  (lower's  George  Itomnfy  as  well  .is  described  by 
other  authorities.  The  arrangement  is  simple  and  strik- 
ing, with  the  line  of  a  grey  veil  framing  her  face  and 
shoulders  in  an  oval.  Roinney  invests  beauty  with 
graciousuess  and  gentleness,  here  as  well  as  in  the  por- 
trait of  Miss  Clavcring,  Liter  bads  Napier,  and  in  that 
of  Mis  Bracehridgc  and  her  daughter,  all  works  of 
the  early  'eighties. 

The  representation  of  Lawrence  is  not  so  extensive, 
but  is  impressive  w  ith  its  two  portrait  pairs  of  sisters. 
Regarding  the  portraits  of  the  Conynghain  sisters, 
which  come  from  Slane  Castle,  co.  Meath,  three 
original  letters  from  Lawrence  to  the  lather  of  the 
sisters  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Stotesbury  from  the 
former  owner.  The  portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  after- 
ward Marchioness  of  Huntley,  shows  hei  .11  three- 
quarter  length  seated  before  her  Irish  harp,  and  (In- 
spirited portrait  of  her  young  sister.  Lady  Maria,  makes 
use  of  a  carefully  studied  composition  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  completely  spontaneous  impression,  a  feat 
which  docs  not  always  come  easily  to  Lawrence.  The 
other  pair  of  sisters  were  the  Honourable  Caroline  and 
Sophia  Upton,  daughters  of  Lord  Tcmplctown  of 
Castle  Upton,  CO.  Antrim.  His  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomson 
and  her  Son  w  as  a  Royal  Academy  picture  of  1804,  where 
it  w  as  erroneously  entered  as  Mrs.  Thelluson  and  Child. 
The  boy,  Charles  Edward  Poulctt  Thomson,  became 
Lord  Sydenham,  Covernor-Cencral  of  Canada. 

Four  portraits  by  Hoppner  include  the  powerful 
likeness  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  was  secretary, 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jordan  presents  a  well-known 
actress  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  Tambourine 
Girl  is  a  charming  phantasy  suggested  by  the  prevail- 
ing Greek  fashion. 

Raeburn  is  seen  in  only  two  examples,  but  perfect 
ones,  the  half  length  of  Mrs.  David  Monypenny  and 
a  portrait  of  the  exceedingly  beautiful  Mrs.  Andrew 
Hav.  The  pose — she  is  turned  slightly  in  her  chair  and 
holds  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap  at  an  angle  which 
repeated  thecrossing  oftheknee — has  an  accidental  air, 
caught  by  the  quick  eye  of  an  artist  who  is  always 
completely  free  from  artifice.  The  husband  of  the  sitter, 
Major-General  Andrew  Hay,  was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  fortress  of  Bayonne  in  1814.  The  portrait  was 
acquired  from  a  great-grandson  of  the  sitter.  During 
recent  years  Americans  have  shown  a  remarkably 
increased  appreciation  of  Raeburn. 


SILVER  MINIATURES 
SHOWN  I  OR  WAR  l<  I.LI  I, I 

A I ,(  )AN  exhibit  ion  of  miniature  silver,  chiefly  Eng- 
lish inorigin,  washeldin  April  and  May  by  James 
Robinson  lor  the  benefit  of  the  British  War  Relief 
Society.  Loans  from  the  collection  given  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Bonsai,  and  from  the 
Garvan  collection  at  the  Vale  Gallery  olT'ine  Arts  wei  e 
augmented  by  numerous  pieces  from  the  private  rol- 
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pots,  tea-pots,  trays,  braziers,  casters,  sauce 
boats,  baskets,  salts,  snuffers  and  caddies 
are  seen  in  doll's-house  pieces  and  a  few  of 
slightly  larger  dimensions  which  are  possi- 
bly samples  or  proofs  of  skill  with  which  to 
secure  commissions  for  larger  pieces.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  in  the  Bonsai  collection 
is  the  handsome  tea-kettle  on  stand  by 
Edward  Medlycott  of  London  in  1 748,  with 
exceptionally  fine  chased  ornament  on  an 
inverted  pear  kettle  standing  on  an  elabor- 
ate rococo  stand.  This  kettle  measures  five 
and  one-half  inches  to  the  top  of  the  handle. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connexion  with 
this  piece  that  there  is  a  kettle  on  stand  in 
normal  size  by  Joseph  Richardson  I  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  Garvan  collection  which 
is  almost  a  duplicate  in  design. 


PIERRE  VAN  CORTLANDT,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TEN  :  PAINTED  BY  AN  U 
ARTIST  ABOUT  1731   :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  BROOKLYN 


lections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  May,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Isham,  Mrs.  W.  Plunket  Stewart  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Payson. 

The  earliest  piece,  as  well  as  one  of  the  rarest,  was  a 
spoon  rack  with  six  trifid  end  spoons,  made  by  the 
famous  maker  of  silver  toys,  George  Middleton  of 
London,  in  the  first  year  in  which  his  mark  was 
registered,  1684.  This  important  item  in  the  Bonsai 
collection  was  followed  by  a  pair  of  pillar  candlesticks 
in  the  May  collection,  and  an  even  more  unusual  sub- 
ject, a  whisky  still,  both  by  Middleton  in  1685.  Re- 
produced here  is  a  fireplace  set  by  Middleton  in  1690 
from  the  May  collection,  consisting  of  a  grate,  fender, 
pair  of  fire  dogs,  shovel  and  tongs.  Also  shown  with  this 
were  two  fireplaces  by  John  Clifton,  17 10,  and  a 
kitchen  fireplace  by  Augustin  Courtauld,  1 725. 

The  toys  duplicate  the  objects  usually  made  in 
normal  size  in  silver,  as  well  as  some  that  were  not,  as 
the  two  classifications  just  mentioned.  Tankards, 
monteiths,  patens,  posset  cups,  tea-kettles,  chocolate 


NKN'OWN 
MUSEUM 


VARIANTS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN  CHIPPENDALE 

THE  exhibition  last  May  of  American 
Colonial  furniture  in  the  Chippendale 
style  at  the  galleries  of  Ginsburg  &  Levy 
was  designed  to  illustrate,  with  especially 
chosen  examples  of  high  quality,  the  Chip- 
pendale  period  in  American  cabinet- 
making  as  exemplified  by  four  regional 
types.  The  vicinity  of  Boston,  of  Newport, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  produced  local 
styles  with  characteristics  that  were  not 
interchangeable  in  their  interpretation  of 
an  imported  form.  The  fifth  centre  of  Ameri- 
can furniture  making,  Baltimore,  was  not 
productive  until  the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton  period. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  walnut  secretary  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Black  or  Virginia  walnut  persisted 
late,  although  mahogany  was  generally  used.  Another 
example  is  the  famous  highboy  and  companion  low- 
boy, exhibited,  which  made  an  auction  room  sensation 
in  the  dispersal  of  the  Garvan  collection  in  1931.  The 
fine  carving  on  the  pediment  of  the  piece  illustrated, 
the  fan  on  the  interior  with  its  adjoining,  leaf-carved 
columns,  and  the  canted  corners  of  the  lower  section 
show  the  proficiency  in  carving  which  is  typical  of 
Philadelphia  furniture,  where  the  number  of  carvers 
was  great  and  many  cabinet-makers  were  carvers  as 
well.  Among  the  best  known  were  John  Folwell,  maker 
of  the  Rittenhouse  Orrery,  and  Benjamin  Randolph, 
known  especially  for  the  famous  so-called  'sample' 
chairs  which,  when  they  were  discovered  about  forty 
yearsago,  were  at  once  pronounced  English.  It  was  said 
that  they  had  been  imported  for  display  in  Randolph's 
shop,  but  points  of  construction  indicate  definitely 
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thrir  Philadelphia  origin.  ( )ther  ci  altsnien  specializing 
in  carving  arc  mentioned  in  I  lot  rit>t  '*  lilue  Honk  of  Phila- 
delphia Furniture,  ainon^  thrin  Hercules  Com  (may,  of 
Belfast,  who  was  trained  in  London,  Kit  hard  Watson, 
Mate  of  London,'  William  Long,  'cabinet  inakei  and 
carver  from  London,'  and  others  mentioned  in  con- 
temporary advertisements.  It  is  known  thai  the  Ski  1 1  in 
family,  also  associated  with  Boston  and  New  York, 
were  active  in  Philadelphia,  and  turned  their  hands  to 
furniture  ornament  as  well  as  to  the  adornment  of 
ships.  Edward  Cutbush,  teacher  of  William  Rush,  the 
first  Atnetican  sculptor  in  wood,  carved,  according  to 
Hornor,  pediments,  wall  brackets  and  ornaments  on 
mantles,  and  the  distinguished  Rush  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  car\  c  bi  at  k. Is.  I  he  number  of  names  could 
be  extended.  It  indicates  merely  that  a  well-established 
tradition  of  line  carving,  carried  on  by  men  many  of 
whom  hail  passed  their  apprenticeship  in  London, 
made  Philadelphia  work  distinctive  in  this  respect. 

THE  CROCK LR  COLLECTION  OF  DRAWINGS 

A COLLECTION  of  drawings  by  old  tnastets 
which  has  long  remained  unnoted  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  recently  come  into  prominence  through  its 
exhibition  at  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gallery  of  Sacra- 
mento, California.  This  large  collection,  consisting  of 
about  one  thousand  drawings,  w  as  acquired  in  Europe 
about  1 870  by  Judge  C  a  ocker,  who  left  it  to  the  gallery 
established  by  him.  Their  presence  was  forgotten,  by 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it  was  not  until  1937 
that  the  present  director,  Harry  Noyes  Pratt,  discov- 
ered them  in  the  Crocker  Gallery's  library.  As  many  of 
the  drawings  could  be  traced  to  the  ownership  of 
Rudolph  Weigcl,  w  ho  died  in  1867,  it  is  assumed  that 
Judge  Crocker  may  have  purchased  his  private  collec- 
tion as  well  as  his  stock. 

Of  this  astonishing  find,  some  of  the  subjects  have 
found  their  way  to  publication.  Rembrandt's  St.  Peter 
Rescued from  Prison  appeared  in  Old  Master  Drawings  for 
1 939- 1 940.  It  is  apparently  a  first  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject which  he  often  repeated,  closely  related  to  the 
drawing  in  the  Hofstede  de  Groot  collection  in  the 
Amsterdam  Print  Room,  and  also  to  the  same  subject 
in  the  Dresden  Print  Room.  Callot's  drawing  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  Art 
Quarterly,  is  a  study  for  his  well-known  etching.  It  was 
last  recorded  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Julienne  col- 
lection in  1767.  From  that  time  it  has  been  'lost.' 

Guercino's  Holy  Family,  here  illustrated,  is  an  un- 
usual subject  for  this  biographer  of  mendicants  and 
eccentrics,  although  two  personages  who  at  least  bear 
a  family  resemblance  to  them  are  introduced  into  this 
remarkable  composition.  The  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  Old  and  New  Testament  subjects. 


TWO  PORTRAITS  FROM  THE 
VAN    CORTLANDT  FAMILY 

AN  interesting  pair  of  American  primitives  has  been 
.acquired  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  the  portraits 
nl  two  children  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family.  Painted 
presumably  about  1731,  they  wen-  formerly  ascribed 
to  Pie t el  Vanderlyn,  but  are  now  attributed  to  an 
anonymous  painter  whose  work  among  the  prosperous 
families  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  may  also  include 
the  portraits  of  the  de  Peyster  children  in  the  New 
York  Historic  al  Soc  iety.  Well  known  to  students,  they 
hung  formerly  at  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House  at 
Crnton-on-Hudson,  and  only  recently  has  it  been 
possible  to  purchase  them.  The  brothers  represented 
arc-  John  and  Pierre,  at  about  the-  ages  of  twelve  and  ten 
respectively.  They  were  the  grandsons  of  Stcphanus 
Van  Cortlandt,  who  founded  the  family  in  Americ  a  in 
the  mid-Seventeenth  Century.  The  Manor  of  87,000 
acres  was  rivalled  in  richness  and  privileges  only  by 
those  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  and  Livingston  families. 

John  Van  Cortlandt,  the  elder  son,  died  young,  and 
it  was  the  second  son,  Pierre,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Philip,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor.  In  1749,  Pierre,  and  his 
wife  Joanna  Livingston,  c  ame-  from  the  c  ily  of  New 
York  to  live  permanently  at  the  Manor,  which  became 
a  centre  of  social  and  political  life  of  the  Colony,  for 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  held  many  public  offices. 

The  portraits  are  elaborate  in  composition,  and  the 
painting  of  the  vase  of  flowers  in  the  portrait  of  Pierre, 
seen  here,  shows  familiarity  with  Dutch  still-life  paint- 
ing. The  backgrounds  and  accessories  are  worked  out 
in  great  detail.  In  this  respect  they  are  more  precise 
than  the  portraits  which  Bridges  and  Theus  were 
painting  in  the  south,  or  those  of  Gustavus  Hesselius  in 
Maryland,  or  the  earlier  works  of  the  Duyckincks  in 
New  York.  The  great  vase  to  which  Pierre  points  is  an 
imposing  piece  in  itself,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  it  is  an  evidence  of  an  interchange  of 
gifts  with  the  family  in  Holland,  or  a  motif  taken  by  the 
artist  from  a  Dutch  painting  or  print.  The  latter  is 
possibly  more  likely,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
is  characteristic  of  such.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  in 
scarlet  coat  with  silver  buttons,  and  a  white  steinkirk 
like  that  worn  by  his  elders,  is  accompanied  by  his  dog; 
John,  in  blue,  has  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  pet  fawn, 
whose  neck  is  encircled  with  a  brass  collar  which  is 
padlocked.  The  history  of  this  fawn  is  a  matter  of 
record.  It  was  found  on  an  island  in  the  Croton  and 
became  a  favourite  pet.  After  the  boy's  death  it  was 
taken  care  of  for  his  sake,  although  it  became  quite 
vicious  with  age.  Its  antlers  are  among  the  heirlooms  of 
the  Manor  House  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

The  portraits  have  now  been  hung  in  the  interior 
removed  from  the  Perry  Plantation  in  the  section  of 
the  museum  devoted  to  early  American  rooms. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 

NOTICE — Our  next  issue  [October)  will  be  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  British  Antique  and  Art 
Traders  in  their  efforts  to  benefit  the  country  through  dollar  exchange  by  exports  of  works  of  art.  This  number 
will  contain  illustrated  articles  on  taste  in  collecting  and  reviews  of  the  various  branches  of  the  antique  business 
by  leading  experts  and  by  members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers^  Association.  To  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
things  the  antique  trade  is  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  taste  and  thz  acquisition  of  knowledge. 


THE  CHURCHILLIAN  GRIP 

JULY  1 6th. — The  Prime  Minister's  directness  and 
sense  of  immediacy  were  never  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated than  when  he  declared  our  attitude  to  the 
treacherous  Nazi  assault  upon  Russia. 
In  a  single  sentence  his  utterance  'Russia  is  our  Ally' 
cleared  all  minds  of  doubt.  'Henceforth,'  he  went  on, 
'our  efforts  are  united  in  action  against  the  common 
foe,  the  enemy  of  mankind.'  The  extermination  of 
Hitlerism  and  the  whole  'grisly  gang'  is  our  goal.  All 
other  issues  are  as  nothing.  Dispute  on  the  subject  of 
whether  we  should  require  the  proverbial  long  spoon 
was  avoided  and  all  discussion  of  past  differences 
quashed.  Not  a  voice  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
course.  What  seemed  impossible  a  short  month  before 
was  speedily  and  smoothly  accomplished. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  LALRENTIC  :  BY  MIDSHIPMAN  J.  WORSLEY,  R.N.R.  :  OFFICIAL  WAR  PURCHASE,  1941 


Nor  was  the  Premier  less  adroit  in  his  handling  of 
the  questions  raised  by  Parliament  and  Press  on  the 
subject  of  war  supplies.  Some  uneasiness- had  been 
caused  by  assertions  in  the  House  that  all  was  not 
well.  Men  certainly  cannot  fight  without  weapons  in 
their  hands.  Allegations  were  made,  especially  by  Sir 
John  Wardlaw-Milne,  that  our  production  in  'every- 
thing required  to  bring  us  victory'  had  been  at  only 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  full  efficiency.  Efforts  were 
wanted  in  direction  and  in  discipline.'  All  this  was 
disquieting  enough  and  was  bound  to  have  reverbera- 
tions from  America  to  the  Antipodes.  Reports  on  the 
debates  which  could,  as  the  Premier  said,  'appear  in 
the  newspapers  only  in  a  very  abridged  form  and  sen- 
sational statements  telegraphed  all  over  the  world, 
do  serious  harm  wherever  they  go.'  He  deprecated  the 
suggestion  that  we  are  not  doing  our  best  and  told  us 

that  these  statements  'do 
not  at  all  represent  the  im- 
m  e  n  s  e  and  well-directed 
effort  which  is  yielding  re- 
markable results  in  every 
kind  of  war  production.' 
The  Premier  reassured  the 
House  by  promising  a 
statement,  'which  he  hopes 
will  remove  any  mistaken 
or  evil  impression  w  h  i  c  h 
may  be  doing  us  harm  in 
any  part  of  the  world.'  In 
spite  of  the  burdens  already 
on  his  shoulders,  we  may  be 
confident  that  having  got 
his  teeth  into  this  new  prob- 
lem, he  will  not  relinquish 
it  until  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion has  been  found.  If  ad- 
ditional steam  is  applied  to 
the  whole  business  of  sup- 
ply, criticism  will  have  been 
justified.  It  is  anticipated 
that  some  forceful  executive 
authority  over  all  produc- 
tion will  be  appointed  who 
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will  raisr  our  potrntial  to  the  upmost  and  will  keep 
it  there. 

WAR- 1  IMF.  BKIIAVW )UR 

WMF.N  Mr.  C'hurchill  warned  our  townsfolk  to 
expert  still  heavier  raids  lie  spokr  for  us  furthei 
whrn  he  said,  'We  ask  no  favour  limn  thr  runny  and 
no  compunction."  Mis  praise  ol  'thr  unlaltei  ing,  un- 
conquerable grit  and  stamina  of  London,  m. itched  hy 
the  splendid  behaviour  of  our  ports  and  cities'  is  de- 
served. This  stolidity  is  .1  rem. ii  kablr  ehar.ii  tei  istii  of 
the  British  people.  Sitting  heir,  at  work,  or  on  thr 
watch,  behind  the  defences  of  our  sunt;  little  island, 
whilst  our  sea  and  air  patrols  guard  its  shores  and  our 
living  squadrons  invade  the  enemy's  domains  in  an 
ever- increasing  offensive,  we  must  seem  to  an  outside 
observer  hartlly  aware  of  the  imminence  of  peril. 
Familiarity  with  danger  has  engendered  a  stoicism 
beyond  belief.  If  it  were  not  for  the  multiplicity  of 
uniforms  seen  everywhere,  the  strange  vehicles  and 
the  scarred  streets,  a  visitor  might  imagine  us  to  be 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  struggle  which  is  convulsing 
the  world.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  prolonged 
experience  of  war  has  rendered  the  population  im- 
pervious to  panic,  whatever  may  happen. 

Shopping  dithculties,  food,  tobacco  and  beei 
shortage  may  be  a  cause  lor  'grousing,'  but  it  is 
mingled  with  light-hearted  banter,  and  provides  the 
staple  material  lor  jests  and  comic  epiips  in  our  jour- 
nals. And  the  endurance  shown  in  the  field  and  the 
factory,  at  the  wheel,  in  fire-fighting  or  on  night 
guard  is  matter  for  astonishment.  The  war  has  proved 
that  the  human  machine  can  stand  far  more  than  was 
ever  believed.  Nerves  have  been  tightened  and  tuned 
to  the  occasion.  Many  of  those,  who  in  the  easy-going 
pre-war  days,  were  prone  to  give  way  to  'nervous 
breakdown,'  or  to  anticipate  physical  collapse  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  'little  bit  extra'  they  have 
managed  to  pull  out  of  themselves,  under  stress  of 
necessity  and  with  less  nourishment,  and  yet  feel  not 
one  penny  the  worse. 

As  a  fiddle  can  only  do  its  work  when  'stretched'  to 
concert  pitch,  so  with  the  human  frame.  The  main 
cause  of  slackness  in  men  w  ould  seem  to  be  too  much 
material  comfort  and  easy  living. 

FORMS,  FORMS,  FORMS 

ONE  of  the  chief  causes  of  lag  (a  word  we  hear 
much  of  nowadays)  in  every  department  of  life  is 
the  burden  imposed  on  us  by  the  necessity  of  filling  in 
the  irksome  forms  w  hich  Government  officials  with  a 
talent  for  complicating  the  simplest  matters  shower 


upon  us.  Possibly  this  is  inevitable  in  a  legislative  body 
appointed  on  electoral  principles,  but  the  multiplica- 
tion of  pu/./.les  in  ration  books,  income-tax  forms, 
schedules  and  leaflets,  seems  to  be  as  dear  to  the  civil 
servile  mind  as  it  is  loathsome  to  thr  layman.  The 
worst  harm  comes  through  lack  of  understanding. 
Knowing  nothing  of  human  nature,  officialism  is 
blind  to  the  fact  that  half  the  delay  in  collecting  the 
I  in  ome  Tax  is  due  to  I  he  average  man's  habit  ol  put- 
ting oil' the  job  of  filling  in  the  mystifying  assessment 
forms.  Fycs  bandaged  with  red  tape  are  incapable  ol 
recognising  the  most  obvious  truths.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  man  in  the  street  detests  form-filling  and  will 
do  anything  to  dodge  it.  To  most  of  us  it  is  an  annoy- 
ance and  to  many  a  nightmare.- 

In  Government  departments,  the  present  elaboiale 
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division  of  duties — the  Ministry  of  Information  is  a 
notorious  example — unfailingly  leads  to  passing  on 
the  responsibility  for  decision  and  encourages  post- 
ponement. This  is  a  tremendous  drag  on  the  wheel  of 
progress.  Recognition  of  this  truth  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  recent  clamour  for  a  Minister  of  Produc- 
tion with  undivided  authority  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred above. 


AGAIN  THE  M.O.I. ! 

WE  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  referring 
once  more  to  the  inarticulate  ineptitude  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information.  Russia's  propaganda  work 
on  our  behalf  is  putting  our  own  to  shame.  If  only  the 
M.O.I,  would  take  on  the  colour  and  smell  of  Russia 
leather!  Its  own  efforts  are  despicable.  The  honour- 
able exception  is  the  Artists  Advisory  Committee.  As 
a  matter  of  psychology,  worth  noting,  it  is  odd  that 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  device — the  V  for  Victory — 
should  have  angered  the  Nazis  into  an  attempt  to 
steal  it.  They  would  steal  anything.  But  V  also  stands 
for  Vichy.  To  Hitler  we  commend  Tony  Weller's  ad- 
vice.   'Spell  it  with  a  We,  my  Lord!' 


JULY'S  WAR  PICTURES 


T 


HE  quality  of  imaginative  realism,  which  has 
been  so  woefully  lacking  in  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 


mation's handling  of  affairs 
has  been  pleasingly  in  evidence 
in  that  section  devoted  to  pro- 
paganda by  art  since  Sir  Ken- 
neth Clark  took  over  its  ordin- 
ance. There  is  little  cause  for 
complaint  either  with  its  pro- 
duction or  with  those  respon- 
s  i  b  1  e  for  commissioning  the 
works  and  arranging  the  exhi- 
bitions. Both  parties  have  risen 
to  the  occasion,  with  the  result 
that  our  pictorial  war  propa- 
ganda has  grown  into  an  in- 
strument the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. After  touring  the 
country,  these  pictures  should 
be  publicized  by  reproductions 
and  illustrated  books  through- 
out the  world.  An  exhibition 
of  selected  examples  in  which 
the  multifarious  operations  of 
our  armed  forces  and  our  civil 
defences  are  so  graphically  de- 
picted would,  we  feel  sure,  meet  with  a  resounding 
success  in  America.  Neither  drama  nor  thrills  would 
be  found  wanting. 

The  incidence  of  war  and  its  materia  circum  quam 
have  brought  into  being  a  new  art  and  one  which  we 
can  claim  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  No  doubt  the 
champions  of  Surrealism  will  claim  to  have  been  its 
forerunners,  if  not  its  inventors;  but  the  truth  is  that 
our  painters  have  found  something  to  inspire  their 
brushes,  something  the  serious  import  of  which  they 
are  aware  and  which  can  hardly  be  trifled  with. 

Two  hitherto  undreamed-of  subjects,  except  pos- 
sibly by  William  Blake,  in  his  visions  of  Hell,  may  be 
seen  in  the  vivid  pastels  by  Eric  Kennington  depicting 
as  a  blazing  inferno  a  German  night  bomber,  after 
having  been  blasted  by  the  guns  of  a  British  fighter 
and  the  same  bomber  crashing  to  earth  in  flames  with 
all  its  bombs  exploding.  In  the  category  of  heroic 
drama  this  new  kind  of  aerial  combat  exceeds  any- 
thing previously  imagined.  And  it  furnishes  some 
finely  decorative  pyrotechnic  patterns.  Kennington 
adds  three  more  portraits  of  airmen  to  his  lengthening 
series  and,  further,  contributes  two  excellent  drawings 
of  soldiers  on  anti-aircraft  defences  at  aerodromes. 

Charles  Cundall,  who  has,  for  the  time  being, 
switched  over  from  naval  to  air  force  subjects,  shows  a 
large  picture  of  an  aerodrome  with  bombers  taking 
off.  An  artist  aircraftman,  David  Smith  has  depicted, 
in  an  admirable  drawing,  a  squad  of  airmen  on  par- 
ade, giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  greatly  increased  re- 
cruitment of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  A  shattered  Messer- 
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si  limit t,  pit  Kurd  by  Miss  |'i  .men  Macdnuald,  is  being 
salvaged  I'm  scrap,  In  be  re-used  against  its  former 
companions  II  S.  Williamson's  painting  of  .1/; 
Emergency  telephone  Of/iff  in  the  City  is  .1  less  spectacular 
work  than  most,  l>ut  is  a  most  cntumcndahly  truthful 
study  in  'interior'  tones  and  dilVuscd,  almost  shadow- 
less, lighting.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing interest  of  subject-matter  in  this  exhibition,  purely 
artistic  values  are  often  apt  to  be  overlooked.  One  ol 
the  saddest  ol  the  pictures,  for  example,  is  that  by 
George  l.ambourn, ' Died  of  Wounds.'  Culms  atith  of  May 
igjo.  I lie^e  u  eie  left  behind.  The  artist  was  serving  as  an 
ambulance  driver  in  Prance,  and  this  truly  tragic  im- 
pression was  painted  with  the  only  kind  of  pigment  he 
could  lav  his  hands  upon.  Its  poignancy  is  perhaps  all 
that  matters. 

Henry  Lamb,  now  captain  and  a  lull-time  w.u 
artist  he  worked  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  last 
war  shows,  besides  some  notable  portrait  drawings, 
in  two  pictures  of  infantrymen  footslogging  along 
country  roads,  scenes  now  familiar  to  us  all.  The  raid 
on  Lofoten  has  been  dramatically  reconstructed  in 
two  clever  paintings  In  Anthony  Gross,  showing  the 
arrival  and  the  departure  of  our  expeditionary  force. 

It  may  surprise  some  that  such  a  documentary 
painting  as  that  of  If.. M.S.  Resolution,  by  Richard 
Eurich,  should  be  placed  on  public  exhibition.  The 
famous  battleship  is  seen,  broadside  on,  at  lull  length, 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour  alter  hei  long  absence  at  sea. 
Her  detail  is  so  clearly  seen  that  one  could  almost 
make  a  model  from  it.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
exhibits  is  The  Sinking  of  the  Armed  Merchantman 
'Laurentic,'  shown  in  our  illustration.  It  was  painted  by 
John  Worsley.  who  participated 
in  the  action  as  a  midshipman, 
and  remained  with  the  luckless 
vessel  until  she  went  down.  It 
is  practically  the  artist's  first 
completed  oil  painting,  but  its 
power  and  imprcssiveness  arc 
unquestionable.  Another  and 
most  accomplished  oil  painting 
is  the  portrait  of  a  w  o  m  a  n 
cyclist,  by  A.  R.  Thomson, 
Miss  Charity  Bick,  wearing  her 
George  medal. 

The  finest  of  the  so-called 
'Blitz'  subjects  is  incontestably 
Sir  Muirhead  Bone's  St.  Bride's 
and  the  City  after  the  Fire.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  hand,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  of  Piranesi, 
could  have  executed  so  magnifi- 
cent a  large-scale  drawing.  Over- 
six  feet  in  height,  it  contains  a 
wealth  of  labyrinthine  detail 


thai  is  almost  incredible,  but  as  may  be  seen  in  out 
much  redii(  ed  illustration,  its  breadth  of  effect  is  in  no 
way  impaired. 

Other  works  whic  h  demand  attention  arc  the  scries 
>>l  drawings  lis  Henry  (lair,  ol  Chi\/ehurst  Caves,  now 
being  used  as  aii  -  i  aid  shelters,  lull  of  shrewd  and  naive 
observation,  and  a  tramway  station  iti  Belfast  after  a 
visit  from  Nazi  bombers,  drawn  by  the  Irish  artist, 
William  Conor.  The  portraits  of  captured  Italian 
Generals,  which  include  'Electric  Whiskers,'  arc  drawn 
by  Lieut.  Hubert  I'reeth,  now  serving  with  the  Army 
of  the  Middle  East. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS:  A 
RECORD  OF  BRITAIN 

CHANGING  irrevocably,  the  changes  hastened 
by  circumstances  beyond  all  power  of  arrest,  the 
face  of  our  country  pleads  insistently  for  such  a  record 
as  is  now  being  undertaken  in  the  nick  of  time.  'To 
arrange  for  such  a  record,'  we  quote  from  an  official 
leaflet  sent  to  us,  'to  be  made  by  artists  whose  normal 
livelihood  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  War,  has 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee  set  up  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  on  the 
utilization  of  Artists'  Services  in  War  Time.'  That  was 
a  commendable  thought.  The  idea  has  been  made 
practicable  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Pilgrim 
Trust  and  the  firstfruits  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  Dutch 
Cabinet  rooms  (now  cleared  of  the  John  drawings)  at 
the  National  Gallery. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  select- 
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ing  the  commissionees,  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  P.  H.  Jowett,  R.W.S.,  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work 
has  been  admirably  done,  and  the  results  are  the  proof.  A  more  inter- 
esting assemblage  of  topographical  drawings  has  seldom  been  brought 
together.  In  the  happiest  way  they  supplement  and  continue  the  work 
done  a  century  and  more  ago  by. the  early  English  water-colourists,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  in  the  keeping  of  that  almost  monastic  establish- 
ment, the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  pearls  of  price,  almost  unnum- 
bered, enshrining  rural  scenes  of  old  England  now  vanished  for  ever. 
Their  value  and  interest  to  the  people  of  Britain  are  beyond  compute. 

Economy  has  forbidden  the  issue  of  a  catalogue,  but  all  the  drawings 
are  fully  titled  and  arranged  according  to  their  several  counties.  We 
have  not  counted  the  exhibits,  but  they  are  numerous,  although  they 
represent  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  drawings  so  far  accumulated. 
They  depict  scenes,  views,  buildings,  etc.,  in  twenty-one  counties  and 
the  Record  is  now  being  extended  to  others  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  many  cases  the  subjects  have  been  suggested  by  the  Council  for  the 
Preservation  of  Rural  England,  the  Georgian  Group  and  'other  bodies 
possessing  special  or  local  knowledge.'  In  other  cases,  subjects  have  been 
discovered  and  proposed  by  the  artists  themselves  who  hitherto  have 
ming  cloisonne  enamel  vase  :  h.  22J  ins.  done  this  valuable  work  <on  spec'  We  note  that  the  drawings  are  not 
john  sparks'  exhibition  at  Harrogate     for  sale,  but  we  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  have  sets  of  colour 

reproductions  (in  counties)  made  in  due  time,  so  that  all  may  know, 
enjoy  and  revere  the  heritage  of  the  ages. 

Walter  Bayes  has  lingered  in  such  delectable  spots  as  Isleworth-on-  Thames,  on  the  Richmond  River-Front,  in  the 
purlieus  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  at  the  picturesque  naval  'break-up'  yard  at  Millbank,  and  he  has  been  duly  im- 
pressed by  the  unfinished  majesty  of  JezreeVs  Tower  at  Gillingham.  All  these  scenes  are  topographically  'truth- 
informed,'  yet  he  has  invested  them  all  in  mother-of-pearl  hues  which  it  is  only  given  to  the  visionary  to  per- 
ceive. Certain  it  is  that  these  pictures  have  been  painted  in  sheer  enjoyment,  an  enjoyment  which  is  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  observer.  Equally  admirable  in  a  different  way  are  the  many  drawings  by  R.  T.  Cowen, 
among  which  that  of  Rutland  Arms  and  the  High  Street,  Newmarket,  stands  out  prominently;  the  beautiful  Tudor 
Bridge  at  Talding  and  Old  Manor  House  at  Trottiscliffe,  Kent  by  Thomas  Hennell,  Constable's  House  at  Hampstead  by 
Norman  Janes  and  the  pathetic  record  of  Old  Waterloo  Bridge,  so  vividly  recalled  to  memory  by  L.  R.  Guthrie.  In 
Cider  Press  House,  Gt.  Engelbourne,  Devon,  Mr.  Luscombe's  power  to  suggest  sunlight,  even  on  a  low-toned  paper, 
causes  us  to  remark  upon  this  unusual  skill,  a  sure  sign  of  mastery  in  the  use  of  his  medium. 

Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  kind  than  Russell  Flint's  deep-toned  and  technically  accomplished  Badham 
Hill,  Chichester  Canal,  the  picturesqueness  of  which  he  has  exploited  to  the  full  from  several  different  points  of 
view.  Valuable  as  documents  and  delightful  in  execution  are  Kenneth  Rowntree's  records  of  Dunstable  Priory 
Church  (Bedfordshire),  Charles  Knight's  Anne  of  Cleves  House,  Ditchling,  and  the  drawing  by  R.  T.  Cowen  of  the 
old  timber  house  at  Ledbury,  Herefordshire.  Equally  we  can  enjoy  the  painstaking  topography  and  the  consummate 
art  shown  in  W.  Fairclough's  drawings  of  Windsor,  of  Livesey  Old  Hall  and  of  Stydd  Almshouses,  Lancashire. 

CHINESE  ART  AT  HARROGATE 

THROUGH  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  John  Sparks,  Ltd.,  of  Mount  Street,  London,  W.,  some  very  interesting 
Chinese  works  of  art  will  be  shown  at  5,  Prospect  Crescent  (opposite  the  War  Memorial),  Harrogate, 
throughout  the  months  of  August  and  September.  These  have  been  chosen  as  comprehensively  as  possible,  both 
in  regard  to  the  objects  themselves  and  to  periods.  The  exhibition  will  cover  a  distance  of  time  extending  from 
more  than  a  thousand  years  B.C.  down  to  porcelains,  enamels  and  jades  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Through 
this  expanse  of  years  will  range  exhibits  from  the  Han  and  T'ang  periods  in  the  shape  of  excavated  pottery 
figures,  urns  and  vases  of  the  Third  Century,  to  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries;  porcelains  of  the  fine  Ming. 
K'ang  Hsi,  Yung  Cheng  and  Ch'ien  Lung  periods  and  from  the  last  named,  some  exceptionally  fine  Imperial 
jades.  The  photograph  we  reproduce  here  shows  a  Ming  cloisonne  enamel  vase  (a.d.  1 368-1644),  of  particularly 
good  quality,  with  two  animal-head  masks  and  ring  handles.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  design  of  stylized 
peonies  in  red,  green,  yellow  and  dark  blue  on  a  deep  turquoise-blue  ground.  The  height  is  22^  inches. 
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llll.    ART   OF   REGINALD   G.    EYES,  R.A. 

|l\     \dii.m   Murv.  Willi  .1   foreword   by  Sir  Hugh 
Walpolr 

(F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Limited,  Lcigh-on-Sea,  Lssexj 

CARRIED  oil"  in  the  prime  ol  his  powers,  Eves 
would  seem  to  have  gained  c\ ei  ything  lie  lived 
and  strove  lor.  F.une  was  liis,  and  worldly  suc- 
cess lint  tliese  wen-  probably  the  things  for  which  he 
cared  least  He  lived  lor  the  art  he  pursued  with  a 
genuine  and  passionate  love.  Moments  came  to  him, 
incidents  unforeseen  in  their  possible  implications, 
which  might  have  diverted  him  from  his  set  course  01 
even  wrecked  his  career,  but  his  eves  fixed  purpose- 
fully on  his  goal,  he  attained  a  position,  unassailable 
in  rank  among  the  highest  in  his  profession.  As  a 
portrait  painter  his  place  is  assured. 

Eves  was  born  in  187(1  and  educationally  was  a 
product  of  the  Slade  School.  The  lire,  however,  was 
provided  by  his  own  genius.  His  lather  destined  him 
for  Oxford  and  the  Church.  Instead,  at  nineteen,  he 
man  lied  oft  With  his  paintbox  to  the  Yorkshire  dales, 
with  an  allowance  of  eighteen  shillings  a  week.  Hut  for 
a  tare  exclusion  to  London  or  Sussex  he  remained 
there  for  five  years.  Perhaps  this  was  his  real  testing 
time.  It  certainly  was  a  fine  exercise  in  self-imposed 
discipline.  Most  artists  desire  the  flowering  before  the 
seed  has  germinated. 

Mr.  Bury  has  given  us  a  most  understanding  study 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  painter,  with  w  hom  he  is 
clearly  in  perfect  sympathy.  Of  Eves'  portraits  he 
remarks  that  they  are  perfect  biographies  in  paint.  A 
true  portrait  is  something  saved  from  life  itself.  The 
sitter  passes,  the  likeness  remains. 

Looking  through  these  sensitive  and  illuminating 
portraits  each  seems  to  spring  to  life;  we  note  the 
painter's  quick  and  receptive  eye  and  feel  that  he  was 
born  to  the  work.  Here  is  Hardy,  upon  the  threshold 
of  another  world,  his  look  a  little  sad  and  worn  with 
disillusion,  yet  reconciled.  Age  mercifully  chloro- 
forms us.  Here  is  the  elfin  smile  of  Elsa  Lanchester  as 
perfectly  delineated  as  is  the  queenly  dignity  of  Ena 
of  Spain.  Here  is  Darling,  the  hanging  judge,  grim 
(but  far  from  gay)  almost  smothered  in  his  trammels 
of  office.  Note  the  energy  in  his  throttling  hands.  In 
actual  notation,  Eves  learnt  much  from  Sargent,  but 
his  grasp  of  character  was  his  ow  n  personal  gift. 

The  lack  of  an  index  to  the  plates  is  a  serious 
omission  which  the  publisher  should  rectify. 

Mr.  Adrian  Bury  has  certainly  written  the  perfect 
biography  of  his  friend,  and  w  e  append  an  obituary 
notice  from  his  hand. — H.G.F. 


fill,  LATE  REGINALD 
GRENVILLE  EVES,  R.A. 

Till,  death  ol  Reginald  Eves,  R. A.,  on  June  14th 
removes  the  most  distinguished  English  portrait 
painter.  In  a  branch  of  art  where  medioc  rity  and  in- 
sincerity are  not  infrequently  apparent  Eves  re- 
mained the  conscientious  delineator,  seeking  always 
to  accomplish  a  line  study  of  the  subject.  He  was  a 
most  exacting  self-critic  and  sometimes  did  two  or 
three  portraits  of  the  sitter  before  he  was  satisfied.  If 
this  honourable  attitude  towards  his  art  retarded 
popular  success  at  first,  it  made  that  success,  when  it 
came,  doubly  certain  and  doubly  valuable.  One  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  collection  of  splendid  portraits  of 
famous  men  from  Lord  Cozens-Hardy  to  Lord  Chat- 
field  in  tin-  writer's  monograph  of  R.  G.  Eves,  pub- 
lished last  year,  to  appreciate  the  subtle  character- 
quality  and  vigorous  style  of  this  artist's  work.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  Cozens-Hardy  that  brought  Eves  into 
the  front  rank  of  portrait  painters  just  before  the  last 
war,  and  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Sargent,  Lavery  and  Shannon.  His  ob- 
jective was  the  premier  coup,  and,  painting  with  great 
speed  and  remarkable  freshness  of  pigment,  he  often 
achieved  a  portrait  in  one  sitting.  At  the  age  of  64 
Eves  proudly  accepted  the  onerous  post  of  Official 
Artist  to  the  British  Army  in  France,  working  there 
under  great  difficulties  and  danger  until  the  retreat 
from  Dunkirk.  The  best  of  his  work  takes  its  place 
among  the  fine  portraits  of  the  English  School. — A.B. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
LABORATORY 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  William  Bragg,  O.M.,  F.R.S., 
and  an  Introduction  by  Ian  Rawlins,  M.Sc,  F.R.S.E. 

(London:  Printed  for  the  Trustees.  6s.  net) 

THIS  book  contains  fifty  well-produced  collotype 
plates  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  students  of  old 
paintings.  It  is  by  way  of  being  a  brief  record  of  the 
admirable  work  done  by  Mr.  Rawlins  in  what  Sir 
William  Bragg  terms  'the  manipulation  of  a  new  tech- 
nique.' That  is  the  employment  of  ether  waves  and  of 
X-ray  waves,  both  of  w  hich  are  invisible  to  the  human 
eye,  to  look  through  pictures  until  the  secrets  of  'every 
detail  and  circumstance'  are  laid  bare.  The  value  of 
this  anatomization  of  a  picture  is  obvious.  We  learn 
what  pigments  and  vehicles  were  used,  even  when 
mingled,  what  the  underpainting  w  as  like,  if  any,  what 
the  method  of  drawing,  what  alterations  in  design  were 
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made  and  what  changes  of  manipulation  as  between 
master  and  pupil  assistant.  Mr.  Rawlins'  method  of  pre- 
senting his  results  is  by  producing  on  opposite  pages  an 
ordinary  'straight'  photograph  and  the  shadowgraph 
of  the  same  picture  as  seen  by  the  X-rays  or  near 
Infra-red.  The  reader  may  well  be  astonished  at  some 
of  the  things  revealed  by  these  magical  eyes.  One  can 
even  see  the  seals  on  the  backs  of  the  panels. — X. 

HAUNTED   ENGLAND  :    A   SURVEY  OF 
ENGLISH  GHOST-LORE 

By  Christina  Hole 

Illustrated  by  John  Farleigh 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.     ios.  6d.  net) 

DO  ghosts  die?  Or  like  old  soldiers,  merely  fade 
away?  For  it  seems  that  a  period  must  come 
eventually  to  their  existence — a  view  that  was  held  by 
the  late  Oswald  Barron.  Perhaps  the  spirit  tires  and,  its 
energy  exhausted,  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  effort  of 
manifestation.  The  ghost  wears  thinner  and  thinner 
until  it  is  laid  and  'paid'  is  put  to  its  unhappy  account. 
Even  the  most  truculent  poltergeist  gives  up  in  the  end, 
though  too  often  it  has  wreaked  grave  mischief  and 
caused  serious  discomfort  to  the  living.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  'Ghost'  has  held  a  universal  grip  on  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  throughout  the  ages. 

How  account  for  this  universal  belief  unless  there  is 
some  truth  behind  it?  Miss  Hole  has  brought  between 
the  covers  of  a  Batsford  book  a  whole  swarm  of  these 
perturbed  spirits.  If  they  have  vanished  for  evermore, 
her  stories  embalm  what  is  left  of  them.  Many  believe 
that  ghosts  have  a  definite  purpose — a  warning  to 
give — a  crime  to  expiate — a  wrong  to  redress.  Indeed, 
in  story,  the  majority  of  ghosts  come  to  their  end  once 
their  aims  have  been  achieved.  Then  the  phantom  is 
seen  or  heard  no  more.  It  is  laid  for  ever.  At  least  we 
have  never  heard  of  a  ghost  reborn. 

In  a  chapter  on  'Purposeful  Ghosts'  Miss  Hole  says, 
'Some  ghosts  return  only  for  a  brief  space,  to  give  a 
message  or  to  redeem  a  promise  and  then,  their  mis- 
sion fulfilled,  vanish  for  ever  from  this  world.  They 
have  passed  on  to  the  next  stage  of  that  journey  of 
which  death  is  only  the  beginning.'  We  like  that  last 
phrase. 

As  a  rule  ghosts,  however  scaring,  or  even  terrifying, 
are  pretty  harmless.  If  they  are  of  ill-intent,  they  can 
usually  be  exorcised.  It  is  that  unpleasant  fellow 
characterized  by  manifestations  of  noise  and  senseless 
violence,  yclept  'poltergeist,''  who  is  the  most  trouble- 
some to  deal  with.  It  is  our  own  belief  that  these  are 
invariably  cunningly  contrived  tricks  of  human 
agency,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  mystery  has  remained  unsolved.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  the  consequences  of  fraud  and 


deception,  perpetrated  for  some  ulterior  motive,  either 
from  spite,  as  an  ill-timed  practical  joke  or  for  the 
mere  love  of  annoying.  As  against  these  malevolent 
creatures  it  is  rather  touching  to  read  that  'some 
ghosts  (gentle  spirits)  would  seem  to  be  happy  ghosts 
who  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  past  lives  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  once  loved  them.' 

Miss  Hole  has  given  us  many  unfamiliar  stories  and 
her  versions  of  the  old  are  always  well  and  directly 
told.  One  advantage  of  this  kind  of  book  in  such  har- 
assing days  as  these  when  we  are  all  at  the  grindstone, 
is  that  it  may  be  opened  at  random  and  read  any- 
where. John  Farleigh's  illustrations  have  their  share 

in  the  general  'spookiness'  of  the  production. — H.G.F. 

 &  

FOOTNOTE  TO  'GRINLING  GIBBONS' 

(Continued from  page  74) 

opportunity  to  correct  an  unwonted  error  in 
Thieme-Becker's  invaluable  Kunstler-Lexikon. 
That  work  confuses  my  grandfather  with 
Robert  Henry  Roe,  who  exhibited  a  number 
of  works  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  Suffolk 
Street.  Though  my  grandfather  was  by  no 
means  unknown  in  his  day,  and  especially  in 
Cambridge,  I  have  yet  to  find  convincing 
evidence  that  he  ever  exhibited  in  London, 
though  some  of  his  plates  were  published 
there  by  Colnaghi's. 


PENCIL  SKETCH  BY  ROBERT  ROE,  1793-1880  :  FROM  A  FRAME 
IN  CARVED  WOOD,   BELIEVED  TO  BE  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


II  III  >  I  HI  /  s  llnl 
I  III  I  I  I  I II  IN    :  su| 


I  III  II  YA  I  I. S  THOME- 
so\    (HI  I.I  (II  ON 

Till  in  cut  death  of  Mrs. 
Hrnry  Y.Urs  Thompson,  the 
rltlcst  daughter  "I  (inn  g  c 
S  in  i  t  h  ,  thr  publisher  of  Messrs. 
Smith.  Kldrr,  brought  into  thr  auc- 
tion room  thr  interesting  rollrrtion 
of  works  of  art  belonging  to  her 
husband,  thr  late  Mr.  Hrnry  Y.itrs 
Thompson,  thr  shrewd  rollrrtoi  i>l 
illuminated  manusrripts  ol  thr  fin- 
rsl  i|U.ilu\.  who  owned  thr  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  (founded  by  his  fathrr- 
in-law  .it  the  most  intriestini; 
peiiod  ol  its  history.  1  he  sale  look 
place  on  July  and  and  two  follow  ing 
d.i\s,  .u  it),  Eortman  Squarr,  Lon- 
don, VV.i,  where  often  were  enter- 
tained the  best  minds  of  all  count  i  irs, 
and  thr  auctiourri  si  oncrrnrd  w ere 
Sotheby's,  in  conjunction  w  ith  Lofts 
and  Warner.  On  each  of  thr  three 
days  thr  house  w.\s  now  tied  .intl 
keen  competition  for  thr  liner  works  resulted  in  .1  total 
of  £l  1,504  19s. 

Thr  most  important  of  thr  pictures  w.is  Constable's 
Willy  Lott's  House,  on  the  Slour,  where  thr  artist  paintrd 
his  famous  Last  Anglian  compositions,  which  was  en- 
graved by  D.  Lucas  in  English  landscape  Scenery  as  a  Mill 
Stream.  This  attractive  work  changed  hands  at  £1,400, 
and  was  bought  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Bradby  (Goodrn  and 
Pox]  for  thr  Ipswich  Corporation  Museum — the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  making  a  contribution 
towards  thr  purchase  money.  The  picture  had  passed 
through  Christie's  hands  in  1888,  when  it  brought 
£346  ios.  in  the  celebrated  Frederick  Fish  (the 
Ipswich  collector)  sale.  Other  notable  pictures  in  the 
Thompson  collection  included  A  Scene  in  the  Grotte 
Kin  he,  Rotterdam,  by  A.  de  Lorme,  with  figures  by  Ter- 
burg,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £220;  a  similar  price  was 
givd)  for  a  bust  portrait  of  a  girl,  smiling,  by  Greuze; 
The  Church  of  the  Frari  and  The  Rialto,  Venice,  South  Side,  a 
pair  by  M.  Marieschi,  £130;  two  water-colour  draw- 
ings by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  View  in  the  Grounds  at  Farnley 
Hall,  Wharf edale,  and  Rouen:  View  from  St.  Catherine's 
Hill  (1837),  engraved  in  The  Rivers  of  France,  £115  and 
£165  respectively  ;  and  a  small  drawing  by  Fred 
Walker,  Illustration  to  'The  Fates'  by  Miss  Thackeray, 
£38.  Of  the  silver,  sold  'all  at,'  the  more  noteworthy 
pieces  included  a  silver-gilt  pineapple  bowl,  the  centre 
rai'-ed  above  the  lip  of  the  bow  1  with  a  series  of  ribbed 


'SE,  0\  THE  STOVR:  BY  l  UNSTABLE  :  THE  H.  YATES  THOMPSON 
HEBY'S  :   PURCHASED  FOR  THE  IPSWICH  CORPORATION  MUSEUM 


escallops  ;it  the  base  below  a  running  band  of  interlaced 
scrolling,  1621,  maker's  mark  either  B.  or  R.  in  a  plain 
shield  (11  oz.  15  dwt.),  which  brought  £280;  a  shell- 
shaped  dish,  engraved  with  crrsts  above  a  wide  band 
pierced  w  ith  a  rrprated  design  of  scrolls  and  geometric 
motifs,  probably  by  Thomas  Gilpin,  1 747  (66  oz.  7  dwt.), 
£150;  a  pair  of  trencher  salts,  possibly  by  James 
Smith,  1735  (40Z.  16  dwt.),  £ig  10s. ;  another  pair,  by 
Matthew  West,  1706  (30Z.  6  dw  t.),  £30;  a  tea-kettle  and 
stand,  by  James  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor,  1787  (52 
oz.  2  dwt.),  £75;  a  beer-jug,  the  baluster  body  en- 
graved with  a  crest  within  a  foliate  cartouche,  moulded 
rim  and  scroll  handle,  on  a  circular  foot  ring,  by 
William  Darker,  1731  (23  oz.  4  dwt.,),  £115;  a  six- 
teenth-century German  parcel-gilt  beaker,  the  base 
engraved  with  an  Imperial  eagle  (40Z.  15  dwt.j,  £22; 
and  a  nest  of  five  Austrian  parcel-gilt  beakers,  with 
cover  formed  as  a  circular  trencher  salt,  maker's  mark 
F.  W.  Vienna,  i688(iooz.  15  dwt.),  £38.  A  gold  snuff- 
box, the  lid  set  with  an  oval  enamel  miniature  of  Henri 
Jules  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde,  by  Jean  Petitot,  fetched 
£105;  and  an  eighteenth-century  Chinese  jade  Im- 
perial book,  by  Ts'iao  Wen  T'ien  King,  entitled  l'u  shi 
Ching  ming  ching  chung  sui  Kwan  yu  shi  ki  ting  hua,  'Ey 
Imperial  order,  Criticisms  of  Ching  ming  ching  and 
other  records  of  Kw  an  Yu  Temples,'  probably  made 
for  the  private  use  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung,  £150. 
The  title  is  written  in  silver  in  Li  characters. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR.  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


LOUIS  XVI  GOLD  SNUFF  BOX  SET  WITH  DIAMONDS 
FROM  THE  A.  C.  HUGHES  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings, 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  F.  Gold- 
schmidt,  of  Fern  Bank,  Didsbury,  Man- 
chester, brought  a  total  of  £5,666  1 7s.  at 
Christie's  on  June  26th-27th.  The  National 
Ai  t-Collections  Fund,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  South  Australia, 
Adelaide,  paid  £241  10s.  for  Pecheur  tirant 
sa  barque  apre's  d'un  vieux  Saule:  effect  du  soir, 
by  J.  B.  C.  Corot.  A  View  of  Venice,  i8gj,  and 
Trouville  Harbour,  by  E.  Boudin,  brought 
£115  1  os.  and  £126  respectively;  Roses, 
Delphinium,  Dahlia  and  other  flowers,  in  a  bowl, 
by  Fantin  Latour,  £105:  La  Roche  Guizan. 
by  Camille  Pissarro,  1867,  £147;  Chantier 
St.  Maurier,  by  Alfred  Sisley,  1885,  £315; 
and  The  Road  through  the  Wood,  with  peasant 
woman  and  boy,  by  J.  Stark,  £168.  Of  the 
water-colour  drawings,  A  Highland  Lake 
Scene,  with  cattle,  by  Copley  Fielding,  1847, 
fetched  £147:  The  Rustic  Bridge,  by  Birket 
Foster,  £98  14s.;  Llangollen:  a  View  looking 
along  the  River  Dee,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
£294 ;  Off  the  Tagus,  man-o'-war  making  sig- 
nals for  pilot,  by  the  same  artist,  £157  10s. ; 
and  On  the  Wharf  :  figures  bathing,  and  The 
Watering  Place:  Cattle  in  a  stream  with  bridge 
and  buildings  beyond,  by  P.  De  Wint,  £147 
and  £136  1  os.  respectively. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  June  18th,  a  third  state 
of  C.  Meryon's  etching  La  Galerie  Kotre- 
Dame,  on  yellow  Japan  paper,  realized  £56; 
on  June  25th,  In  Spite  of  Wind  and  Weather, 
a  painting  by  Napier  Hemy,  made  £55; 
Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham,  by  Samuel  Scott, 
£78;  and  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Cather- 
ine, with  two  Angels  in  attendance,  by  P.  F. 
Fiorentino,  £115;  while  on  July  9th,  a 


volume  of  drawings  in  different  mediums,  by  or  attributed  to 
Longhi,  Vecchio,  Raphael,  N.  Poussin,  Vasari,  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck  and  others,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pauline  Borghese, 
sold  for  £145. 

EASTERN  WORKS  OF  ART 

THE  late  Major  D.  I.  M.  Macaulay's  small  but  choice  col- 
lection of  Persian  and  Indian  miniatures  and  manuscripts, 
which  was  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  book  by  the  late  Dr.  F. 
R.  Martin,  brought  a  total  of  £3,133  10s.  at  Sotheby's  on  June 
24th.  An  ink  drawing  on  fine  cotton  cloth,  slightly  coloured,  of 
Tamerline  seated  on  a  carpet  outside  the  Royal  Tent,  celebrating  a  Vic- 
tory, by  Ustad  (Master).  Bihzad,  the  father  of  Persian  miniature 
painting,  for  'Khalil  Mirza  Shah  Rukhi  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  accession,'  fetched  £440;  three  leaves  from  the  sketch  book  of 
Bihzad,  with  drawings  on  both  sides  of  geometrical  and  archi- 
tectural designs,  head-gear  and  a  naked  woman  issuing  from  a 
blazing  brazier,  £70;  a  portrait  oiShaykh  Shir  Muhammad  Qawwal, 
seated  on  an  unfinished  carpet,  by  Muhammad  Nadir  of  Samarqand, 
£205;  a  fifteenth-century  Persian  illuminated  manuscript,  writ- 
ten in  fine  Nasta'  liq  on  319  leaves,  within  gold  and  coloured 
rules,  presented  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan, 
and  by  him  to  Nawwab  Sa'dullah  Khan,  his  wazir,  and  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art,  Royal  Academy, 
1 93 1  (case  543a),  £600;  and  a  manuscript  illuminated  by  Agha 
Mirak,  the  pupil  of  Bihzad,  and  himself  the  greatest  master  of 
the  school  of  Bukhara,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  and  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  £380. 

SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

A TOTAL  of  £2, 600  was  recorded  at  Christie's,  on  June  18th, 
for  old  English  silver,  drawn  from  various  private  collections. 
The  more  notable  pieces  included  a  plain  circular  bowl,  dated 
1 7 18  and  weighing  3  oz.  13  dwt.,  which  realized  230s.  per  oz. ; 
an  escallop  shell,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1738  (2  oz.  5  dwt.),  190s.;  a 
plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover,  scroll  handle  and  bifurcated 
thumbpiece,  1658,  maker's  mark  R.F.  with  pellets  in  a  heart  (27  oz.), 
1 00s. ;  two  circular  dishes,  with  fluted  and  escalloped  borders,  the 
centres  engraved  with  a  crest  and  coat-of-arms  in  scroll  mantling, 
one  Dublin,  17 12,  the  other,  by  Matthew  Walker,  Dublin,  1 7 1 7 
(28  oz.  18  dwt.),  92s.;  a  pair  of  table-candlesticks,  with  baluster 
stems  and  moulded  hexagonal  plinths,  by  John  Chartier,  1707  (18 
oz.  6  dwt.),  78s.;  another  pair,  with  baluster  stems  and  moulded 
octagonal  plinths,  by  William  Denny  and  John  Backe,  1697  (23  oz. 
13  dwt.),  85s.;  an  oval  engraved  tea-pot  and  stand,  181 3  (17  oz. 
7  dwt.),  15s.  3d.;  a  plain  boat-shaped  sugar  basket,  1789,  and  a 
pair  of  sugar  nippers  (8  oz.  3  dwt.),  31s. ;  four  boat-shaped  salt  cel- 
lars, 1794,  and  four  salt  spoons  (140Z.),  22s.;  a  pair  of  plain  sauce- 
boats  with  fluted  borders,  1772  (13  oz.  15  dwt.),  23s.;  a  plain 
coffee  pot,  with  gadrooned  borders  and  a  shell  on  the  spout,  1770 
(26  oz.),  18s.  6d.;  and  twenty-four  dinner  plates,  with  shaped 
gadrooned  borders,  undated  (421  oz.  10  dwt.),  3s.  7d.  In  the 
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same  moms,  on  July  .ith,  an  ovahra\  ,  wild  idi l«-tl  and 
i'm  allopcd  border,  by  fames  (loodwin,  I  7 1  (>  (a  o/.  1 
dwt.K  fetched  ibos.  per <>/..;  a  pon  1 1 1 1  and  (  over,  w  ith 
shaped  Miles,  embossed  and  chased  with  Mowers  and 
foliage,  and  w  ith  scroll  handles,  sm  mounted  by  female 
ImisIs,  i t)t)o,  maker's  mark  /./'.  with  tittles  and  pellets 
above  and  below  in  a  quatrtfoil  (930/.  lodwt.),  100s. ;  a 
pan  of  plain  square  waiters,  with  raised  holders 
rounded  at  the  corners,  the  centres  engraved  with  a 
coat-of-arms,  hy  Thomas  Mason,  1723  (17  oz.  r8dwt.), 
io-,s  ;  a  silver-gilt  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  the 
latter  surmounted  by  a  gryphon  crest,  by  Elizabeth 
(iojftn.  1  7  |i>  8;,  oz.  1  i  dw  t.  ,  j-,s. ;  and  a  pair  o|  can- 
delabt.t,  designed  as  figures  of  boys  holding  bl  anches 
for  two  lights  each,  on  fluted  pedestals  and  circular 
plinths  with  foliage  borders,  by  II'.  Pitts  and  J.  Preedy, 
1 ;()()  1  1  1  o/.\  1  ;?s.  till.  A  late  lilteentli-century  English 
mazer  bowl,  of  maple-wood,  mounted  with  a  plain 
silver-gilt  border,  and  with  a  parcel-gilt  central  boss 
chased  with  the  Almighty  and  a  bonier  of  engraved 
formal  flower,  sold  'all  at'  lor  /.'too;  and  £08  was  paid 
for  an  oblong  wood  inkstand,  with  silver  top,  fitted 
with  a  taperstick  and  silver-mounted  glass  ink  and 
sand  vases,  with  lions'  mask  and  ring  handles  at  the 
ends,  on  claw  feet,  1803.  Again,  on  July  qth,  a  plain 
spherical  tea-pot,  with  straight  spout  and  moulded 
borders,  engraved  w  ith  the  cypher  .  I  and  a  ducal  cor- 
onet, by  Paul  de  Ijimerie,  1746(150/.  18  dw  t.  ,  changed 
hands  at  pSos.  per  oz.  This  belonged  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyll,  as  did  thirteen  soup  plates,  w  ith  shaped  ga- 
drooned  borders,  by  Paul  C.respin,  1 733  (244  oz.),  which 
made  5s.  3d.  Catalogued  as  'the  property  of  a  lady' 
was  a  dinner  service  of  eighty-four  pieces,  with  shaped 
gadrooned  borders,  mostly  by  Benjamin  Smith,  1834. 
This  service,  w  hich  weighed  about  1,128  oz.,  and  sold 
at  an  average  of  4s.  8d.  per  oz.,  originally  belonged  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  Croghan,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Major  George  Crog- 
han, whose  statue  is  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  and 
great-niece  of  the  great  General  George 
Rogers  Clark,  whose  statue  is  at  Indianap- 
olis. Other  properties  included  a  plain  tank- 
ard, with  flat  cover,  reeded  borders,  scroll 
handle  and  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1683, 
maker's  mark  A.R.  in  a  shaped  shield  (23  oz.  5 
dw  t.  1,  which  fetched  80s.  per  oz.:  and  a  sim- 
ilar price  was  given  for  a  pair  of  table- 
candlesticks,  with  vase-shaped  stems  on  oc- 
tagonal gadrooned  plinths,  1694,  maker's 
mark  I.L.  with  a  crown  and  two  pellets  in  a 
shaped  shield  (36  oz.  15  dwt.). 

Keen  Colonial  competition  for  jewels  was 
responsible  lor  some  excellent  prices  being 
obtained  at  Christie's  on  July  2nd,  when 
the  60  lots  offered  brought  a  total  of  ^23,300. 


The  highest  price,  £6,200,  was  given  for  a  fine 
square  emerald,  mounted  as  a  clasp  in  diamond 
borders,  and  with  three  diamond  single-stone  pendants 
on  two  of  the  sides.  This  belonged  to  the  late  Viscount 
Rolhei  mere,  as  did  a  bracelet,  the  centre  composed  of 
live  oblong  diamonds  in  borders  of  twelve  square 
diamonds  separated  by  smaller  emerald-cut  diamonds; 
w  hile  the  terminals  of  diamond  hall-hoops  in  borders 
of  diamond  baguettes,  were  attac  hed  to  two  rows  of 
sixteen  diamonds  eac  h,  /,2,40c)  was  the  price  paid  lor 
this.  From  other  sources  came  an  unmounted  emerald- 
cut  brilliant,  weighing  23*12  carats,  which  went  to  a 
(  lolonial  collector  foi  /  r,,qoo;  •'  diamond  fringe  pattern 
necklace,  £630;  a  diamond  pendant,  of  shaped 
octagonal  outline,  £410;  a  bracelet,  composed  of 
pierced  oblong  links  connected  by  diamond  batons,  the 
centre  panel  mounted  with  a  single  diamond,  with 
diamond  baguettes  at  the  sides,  £920;  a  gold  stiff 
bangle,  mounted  with  graduated  diamonds,  £265;  and 
a  necklace  of  forty-seven  graduated  diamonds  in  sepa- 
rate  collets,  with  diamond  single-stone  snap,  £8o0> 

At  Sotheby's,  on  June  19th,  an  unmounted  specimen 
cut  oblong-shaped  green  aquamarine  changed  hands 
at  £l  15;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  a  star  sapphire, 
weighing  1 13  carats,  and  another,  of  fifty-five  carats, 
made  £185.  A  diamond  pendant,  with  a  six-petal 
flower  centre  and  a  cross-over  scroll  border  with  five 
drops,  fetched  £115;  a  set  of  three  antique  diamond 
brooches,  each  formed  as  five-petal  flower  with  large 
centre  stone,  £275;  and  a  diamond  brooch,  designed 
as  a  flower  with  centre  stone,  £125. 

Silver  at  Sotheby's  is  sold  'all  at,'  and  among  the 
more  notable  pieces  submitted  on  June  19th  were 
twelve  dinner  plates,  with  gadrooned  rims,  each  en- 
graved with  a  coat-of-arms,  eleven  with  a  crest  also,  one 
1765,  the  others,  1827  (209  oz.),  which  made  £70;  a 
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pair  of  castors,  the  vase-shaped  bodies  each  engraved 
with  a  crest  above  the  moulded  waist,  on  circular 
moulded  feet,  by  Sam  Wood,  1734  (5  oz.  7  dwt.),  £12;  a 
set  of  four  octagonal  trencher  saltcellars,  with  moulded, 
canted  and  in-curved  sides,  each  engraved  with  a  crest, 
by  Edward  Wood,  1 728  (8  oz.  10  dwt.),  £52 ;  a  porringer, 
the  ogee  body  repousse  with  a  conventional  design  of 
animals,  interspersed  with  Stuart  flowers  and  foliage, 
with  two  cast  recurving  scroll  handles,  maker's  mark 
I.C.  crowned,  1669  (6  oz.  13  dwt.),  £20;  a  waxjack, 
with  plain  stem,  the  spring  nip  with  scroll  handles,  on 
three claw-and-ball feet,  1769  (50Z.  I3dwt.),.£i2  10s.; 
a  pair  of  small  oval  tureens  and  covers,  with  gadrooned 
rims  and  foliate  handles,  the  covers  surmounted  by 
figure  finials,  each  on  four  scroll  feet  headed  by  ram's 
masks,  by  John  Parker  and  Edward  Wakelin,  1 774  ( 1 2 1  oz. 
5  dwt.),  £96;  and  a  Russian  coffee  pot,  the  lobed  vase- 
shaped  body  chased  with  designs  of  scrolls  and  shells, 
the  spout  terminating  in  a  bird's  head,  Moscow,  1749 
(19  oz.  13  dwt.),  £16.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  July  10th, 
an  attractive  pair  of  double  sauceboats,  in  Dutch 
style,  with  moulded  scroll  rims,  each  with  two  double- 
scroll  handles,  on  oval  moulded  bases,  by  William  Shaw, 
1730  (29  oz.  12  dwt.),  sold  for  £240;  and  £90  was  paid 
for  four  circular  dishes  and  covers,  with  gadrooned  and 
reeded  foliate  handles,  1805  (148  oz.  7  dwt.). 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  June  18th,  a  plain  hot- 
milk  jug  and  cover,  with  side  handles,  by  J.  Schofield, 
1788  (17  oz.),  made  29s.  per  oz.;  a  paten,  with  rope 
pattern  borders,  by  Jno.  Gibbon,  1705  (18  oz.  6  dwt.), 
82s. ;  a  Queen  Anne  cup,  by  W.  Gamble  (6  oz.  1 5  dwt.), 
72s.  6d.;  a  coffee  pot,  by  R. 
Goldwire,  1756  (24  oz.  10  dwt.), 
19s.;  and  a  Charles  II  basting 
spoon,  with  fork  handle, 
maker's  mark  A.S.  with  a  mullet 
above  (6  oz.  14  dwt.),  'all  at' 
£30.  On  July  3rd,  a  vase- 
shaped  soup  tureen  and  cover, 
with  gadrooned  edges  and 
reeded  handles,  by  Benjamin 
Laver,  1787  (77  oz.  14  dwt.), 
14s.  3d. ;  a  pair  of  wine  coolers, 
with  chased  edges  and  liners,  by 
T.J.,  and  N.  Creswick,  of  Shef- 
field, 1825  (167  oz.  8  dwt.),  9s. ; 
a  pair  of  two-handled  oval  soup 
tureens,  with  gadrooned  shell 
and  foliage  borders,  1825  (261 
oz.  16  dwt.),  6s.  3d.;  a  pair  of 
circular  vegetable  dishes  and 
two-handled  hot-water  stands 
and  covers,  by  J.  E.  Terry  and 
Co.,  1830  (272  oz.  12  dwt.),  5s. ; 
a  set  of  four  oblong  entree  dishes 
and  covers,  with  gadroon  shell 


and  floral  pattern  borders,  and  shifting  handles,  181 7 
(266  oz.),  8s.;  an  oval  engraved  two-handled  tray, 
with  gadroon  border,  by  P.  W.  Bateman,  1 798  (57  oz.  1 5 
dwt.),  14s.;  and  two  oval  engraved  two-handled  tea- 
trays,  18 1 5  (75  oz.  18  dwt.),  5s. 

Puttick  and  Simpson's  sale,  on  July  1  ith,  included  a 
boat-shaped  soup  tureen,  cover  and  stand,  of  Adam 
design,  by  Robert  Makepeace,  1796  (200  oz.),  inscribed 
'Presented  by  the  Committee  for  encouraging  the  Cap- 
ture of  French  Privateers,  Armed  Vessels,  etc.,  to  Lord 
Amelius  Beauclerk  of  H.M.S.  Dryad,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  very  gallant  behaviour  in  the  capture  of  La 
Prosperine,  French  Frigate,  in  his  action  on  the  1st  inst., 
and  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  this  Committee  en- 
tertain of  the. Protection  he  has  thereby  offered  to  the 
Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  London,  23rd  June,  1 796.' 
This  brought  £100. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  sales  under  this  head- 
ing was  that  of  the  collection  of  gold  and  enam- 
elled boxes,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Allan  Gibson 
Hughes,  of  Chalfont,  Shrewsbury,  which  brought  a 
total  of  £4,271  at  Sotheby's  on  June  19th.  The  top 
price,  £530,  was  given  for  a  Louis  XVI  oval  snuff-box, 
of  gold  and  blue  enamel,  the  lid  set  with  an  oval  me- 
dallion of  a  classical  subject  surrounded  by  finely 
matched  diamonds,  formerly  at  the  Hermitage  Mu- 
seum, Petrograd. 
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JOHN  SPARKS  ltd. 

Chinese  Works  <>\  Art 
I  Hi  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON   \\  I 


MeMrt.  John  S|iin  k-<  of  London  bare  pleMUN 

in  announcing  mi  Exhibition  in  Harrogate 
during  ill**  month*  of  Aii^iihi  and  September) 
of  fine  Chinese  Works  of  \rl,  Including 
hroii/r.  pottery,  porcelain  and  jade,  and 
other  hnrdttonetj  at  .">,  Pro  sped  Crescent, 
Harrogate    (facing    the    War  Memorial). 


MiHruit  sniiti'd  li(tun>  of  Slum   Ltio ;    sepiinitc   biscuit    rocky  haw 
with    dcor    in    relief.     Height    of    figure    mill    bane,    II  \  irichi-t. 
Miny  Dynasty,  A.I).   I.HiH  Hill. 


Ml      DK  DP  1'  A  §  T  1L  E 


<D  A  IT  K  S  <D  M 


aD  ire  cd  a-  e  s  s    K  s>'  <n  o&    v  rc  dr  s 


is  the  keynote  of  all  illustrations 
when  handled  by  skilled  craftsmen 
of  Hardcastle  &  Jackson. 


GUAM!  CTT.    WO  ft"  HD  MI  DILL    STIREET,    ILCPl^IBlOM.   W.  B 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Wanted.  Assistant  for  Antiqur  Silver  and  Furniture.  Must 
have  had  (food  experience  and  used  to  stock  hooks.  West 
Country.    Full  details  to  Box  No.  6220. 

Vermeer's  beautiful  oil  painting,  '  The  Philosopher.' 

17  X  21  ins.    What  offers  ?    Box  No.  6221. 

Wanted. — Faberge  Easter  Egg  ;  private  collector.  Box 
No.  6222.  ,' 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  TEARS  AT  TELEPHONE  :  BRIOBTOI  M01 

46    &    47,     KINGS     ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

WARD  and  ROME 

63  East  5?th  Street,  New  York 
Decorative  Painting 

Paper  Lampshades  and  Painted  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


BUYING   .    .   .   or   .    .    .  SELLING 

RARE  STAMPS 

HARMER  ROOKE  &  CO.  LTD 

Philatelic  Experts  &  Auctioneers 
DERWENT  HOUSE  GALLERIES 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.2 

Telephone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (3  lines)  •   Telegrams:  Philators  Estrand  London 
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VICARS  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1174  LTD. 

OLD   AND    MODERN    PAINTINGS   AND  DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS   AND  ETCHINGS 


THE   POOL   OF  LONDON 

Oil  Painting  by  Henry  Dawson,  Senior 

Fully  signed  and  dated  1851 
Painted  on  Canvas  size  36  x  58  inches 


This  historical  picture  was  loaned  for  exhibition  to  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum. 
It    is    very    decorative    and    a    most    important    example   of   this    master's  art. 


12,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


OLD  RUSSIAN  SILVER 


A  RUSSIAN   SILVER-GILT  TEA  KETTLE 

Made  in  Leningrad  during  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century. 
Weight  72  02s.    Capacity  3  pints. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY 


PUBLIC  U»^ni  J 


LTD. 


3    BURY    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  4732 


Printed  in  Great  Britain 


CHARLES  II  SILVER 


A  CHARLES  II  CHAFING  DISH 

Apparently  the  only  example  of  this  period  known.    London  1684. 
Diameter  8J-  ins.    Weight  33 J  ozs. 

The  Crest  and  Coronet  arc  those  of  Newport. 

The  base  is  inscribed  '  Mary  Newport,'  which  refers  to  Mary,  third  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilbraham,  Bt.,  of  YVoodhey,  Co.  Chester,  who  married  April  20th,  1680,  Richard,  Viscount  Newport, 

afterwards  Earl  of  Bradford. 


THOMAS   LUMLEY  ltd 

3   BURY    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  4732 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LTD. 


XEbc  finest  HUlovhs  of  Hrt 


An  exceptionally  fine  James  I  Walnut  Banqueting  Table.  7  feet 
long  with  draw-end   leaves  extending  to  12  feet  in  length. 


LONDON 

26,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.I 


NEW  YORK 

6,  West  Fifty-Six  Street 
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I'wir  of  curly  circular  suit  cellar*  with  air- 
heuded  knops.     ij  ins  high. 
Ireland,  circa  1770. 


I'nusual  sweetmeat  dish  with  notch-cut  tulip- 
shaped  bowl  and  knopped  stem.  6j  ins.  high. 
Ireland,  circu  i7go. 


Set  "I  o  early  wine  glasses,  the  ogee  howls  finely  engraved 
with  Mower  and  leal  ;  on  opai|ue  twist  stems.    5J  ms.  high. 
Kngland,  1  irc/i  1760. 


STEUBEN  GLASS 

ANNOUNCES 
THE  ADDITION  OF 
a  Superb  and  Extensive  Collection 
OF 

ENGLISH  AND  IRISH 
ANTIQUE  GLASS 

assembled  in  England   for  Steuben 
BY 

CECIL  DAVIS  OF  LONDON 
and  now  shown  in  the  new 
ANTIQUE  ROOM 


Steuben  Glass  opened  negotiations  this 
year  for  the  assembling,  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Davis,  of  a  great  collection  of  rare 
Knglish  and  Irish  17th-  and  i8th-centuiy 
glass.  The  pieces  shown,  and  other 
examples,  are  now  on  display. 


718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Ceremonial  goblet  and  cover,  engrave 
with  a  vine  design.    14J  ins.  high. 
Kngland,  circa  1740. 


Rare  pair  of  Irish  tapersticks,  faceted  pill 
on  domed  and  scalloped  feet.    6]  ins.  hi 
Ireland,  circa  1780. 


Small  punch  bowl  on  moulded  pedestal  base, 
from  Hope  family,  commemorating  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.    l\  ins.  high.    England,  circa  1815. 


Set  of  12  early,  magnificently  cut  dessert  pi 
with  Vandyke  cut  borders ;  of  fine  col 
8}  ins.  diameter.     Ireland,  circa  1780 


Fine  early  boat-shaped  fruit  bowl  with  flat 
cutting,  on  pillar  moulded  oval  base.    o£  ins. 
by  $1  ins.     Ireland,  circa  1780. 


An  exceptionally  rare  pair  of  Armorial  ship's  decanters, 
engraved  with  crest  and  motto,  arms  of  Caulfield  of  Ireland. 
10  ins.  high.     Ireland,  circa  1800. 


Interesting  flat-cut  urn  and  cover  c 
square  base ;  of  fine  colour.     10J  in 
high.     Ireland,  circa  1790. 


HOLMES 

(JEWELLERS)  LTD. 

DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Pair  of  fine  and  most  unusual  Antique  Silver-gilt  Sauce  Tureens  and  Covers  on  stands, 

4i  ins.  high  ;  width  of  stand  8|  ins. 

London  Hall  Mark  1800. 
By  J.  Wakelin  and  Robert  Garrard. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  SPECIALLY  INVITED 

29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  c 

(Our  only  address) 
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A  copy  of  our  Photo  Brochure 
will  be  sent  free  on  retptBSL 


HANDBOOKS: 

'  Old  English  Furniture.' 
PRICE  6/-  POST  FREE. 
U.S. A.,  $1.50 

'The  English  Chair.' 
PRICE  8.6  POST  FREE 
V.S.A.,  $2.50 


A  fine  pair  of  William  and 
Mary  tall  two-plate  Mirrors 
with  arched  panel  above ; 
in  silvered  frames  decorated 
with  panels  of  foliage  and 
with  pierced  scroll  crestings 
centred  with  the  cypher  of 
James,  2nd  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  (1672-1711)  beneath 
the  ducal  coronet  enclosed 
by  the  Garter. 
Height:  7  ft.  4  ins. 
Width :  1  ft.  10  ins. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SON 

44-52,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

—  and  — 
444,  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

Telephone :  REGENT  3H42  Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON.'  LTD. 


c 


C 


HEAD  OF  A  GIRL,  by  Orazio  Gentileschi 

Panel  16 J  by  15  inches 

This  Picture  will  be  included  in  Messrs.  Agnew's  Exhibition  of 
17th-century  Italian  Pictures  open  during  December  and  January 


43,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


RARE  ENGLISH  ev  CONTINENTAL 
S1I  \  I  R,  MINIATURES,  ANTIQUE 
JEWELS,    FINE    SNUFF  BOXES 


JAMES  I 

An  important  English  Pineapple  Cup 
of  Silver-gilt.  Maker  IK.,  London, 
dated  1610.  Height  15J  inches.  A 
specimen  from  our  collection  of  Early 
English  Silver. 


'  A  HISTORY  OF  GOLD  SNUFF  BOXES* 

By  RICHARD  AND  MARTIN  NORTON 

With  over  50  pages  of  illustrations. 
Price  10s.  6d.  post  free  ($3.00  in  U.S. A.). 
The  only  handbook  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

113,   NEW   BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 


WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD, 

FOR  FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  FURNITURE 


Fine  example  of  the 
CHARLES  II  PERIOD 
Maker's  mark  :  O.S. 
London  1683. 
Height,  3f  ins. 


We  claim  to  hold  finest 
collection  of  antique  silver 
in  the  West  Country. 


Tel.  No. 
54901 


COLLECTIONS  OR  INDIVIDUAL  PIECES  PURCHASED.    VALUATIONS,  ETC. 

241,  HIGH  STREET,  EXETER 


(Members  of 
B.A.D.A.) 


And  at  EASTBOURNE 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


OLD 
CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS 
OF  ART 


An  early  Chinese  Bronze 
Wine  Vessel  (Tsun),  the 
raised  central  band  with 
t'ao  t'ieh  design  on  a 
ground  of  spiral  filling: 
fine  greyish-green  and  red 
patination. 

First  stylistic  phase. 
Shang-Yin  epoch. 
Height,  9J  inches. 


48,    Davies    Street,    Brook  Street, 
London,  W.  1 

(C/os;  to  Claridge's  Hotel) 

Telephone:    MAYFAIR  4018 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE 

(Formerly  with  Messrs.  Cameron-Smith  &  Marriott,  Ltd.) 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Offices  : 

55,  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.I 
Telephone:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6624 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses: 

ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormond  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 
/GANDER  &  WHITE 

\  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO.,  INC.,  17/19,  State  Street 
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/f  'JDiversity  of  Classes 


(some  for  Stile) 
Of  which 
we  tire  tvoJy  buyers 

at  the 
highest  market  prices. 


Painted  beakers 
from  Vienna. 


L  hi 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  L 

34,  MARyLF.BONE,  HIGH  STREET 
W.i 

offnttcjue  (jfassware. 


TD 


The  engraved  work  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
(Czechoslovakia). 


The  artistry  of  Holland  and  the  Rhinctand  ('  Lotharinsia ') 


And  the  classical  fancies  of  the  very  independent  Republic  of  Ver 


LEONARD  KNIGHT 

18TH-CENTURY     ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


An  early  18th-century  Carved  Gilt  Gesso  Mirror  of 
the  finest  quality  and  with  original  bevelled  plates. 
The  arms  are  those  of  Greville  impaling  Temple. 

6  ft.  7  ins.  high,  3  ft.  wide. 
(From  the  5th  Earl  Temple,  Newton  Park,  Bristol.) 


LEONARD  KNIGHT  LTD. 

15,  KING  ST.,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

ABBEY  6836  '  KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON 


CHARLES  ANGELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


ALSO  FOR 
SALE 

Large  Stock  of 
Antique  Eng- 
lish Furniture, 
China,  Glass, 
Oil  Paintings, 
etc. 


Enquiries  invited 
and  large  clear 
photographs 
gladly  sent  upon 
request. 

Moderate  prices. 


An  unique  antique  Georgian  period  Exercising  Chair 
in    mahogany,  wirh   leather-covered  seat  fastened  by 
rows  of  brass-headed  nails.    Circa  1780.    Height,  3  ft 
Width,  2  ft.  4i  ins. 

34,  MILSOM  STREET,  BATH 


Telephone  :  Bath  2762. 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  'Antiques,  Bath.' 
Established  1804. 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON  :  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 
&  Sheffield  Plate 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

SITUATED  BEHIND  JENNERS         (PRINCES  STREET  EAST) 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 
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Silver,  please  write  for  details 
and  photographs  of  authentic 
pieces  in  the  collection  dis- 
played  in  the  Showrooms  of 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 


SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY  LTD. 

112,  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

©lb  English  anb  3usb 
©lass 


OLD  ENGLISH  CHINA 
FURNITURE  AND 
NEEDLEWORK  PICTURES 

Important  pair  of  Derby  figures,  KThe  Cock- 
throwers.'  The  man  with  floral  coat  on 
white  ground,  rich  terra-cotta  breeches  with 
gilt  design  on  white  ground  ;  the  girl  with 
turquoise-blue  and  white  dress  and  richly 
coloured  skirt.  The  maybush  backgrounds 
have  orange-brown  flowers.  Height,  13  in. 
Circa  1780. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  (XSSaSr) 


Telephone  :   WEStern  1804 


i 
i 
i 


Jt 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


FABERGE 

Photographs  of  objects  by  this  Russian 
Master-craftsman  are  required  for  repro- 
£  duction  in  the  forthcoming  authoritative 

record  of  his   life  and  work,  now  in 
course  of  preparation. 

American  and  English  Collectors  pos- 
sessing fine  Cigarette  Boxes  and  Cases 
(especially  wanted),  Icons,  Easter  Eggs, 
Animals,  Flowers,  Bowls,  Clocks,  etc., 
and  objects  in  '  Old  Russian  '  style,  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Author, 

H.  C.  BAINBRIDGE 

C/o  the  Publishers,  Messrs. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD 

LIMITED 

15,  NORTH  AUDLEY  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.i 
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BATSFORDS 

Art  Booksellers  and  Publishers  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary 

15  NORTH  AUDLEY  ST.,  MAYFAIR 
LONDON,  W.i 

Their  magnificent  stock  of 

OLD,  RARE  &  NEW  BOOKS 
PRINTS  &  DRAWINGS 

includes  everything  of  interest  to 

COLLECTORS  & 
CONNOISSEURS 

It  comprises  choice  XVI  11th-century  items, 
including  the  original  issues  of  the  pattern 
books  of  the  famous  designers  of  the  period, 
together  with  colour-plate  books  and  all  the 
chief  modern  standard  works  on  Old  Furni- 
ture, Silver,  Pottery,  Glass,  Oriental  Art, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Clocks  and  Watches,  Carpets, 
etc.,  also  finely  illustrated  books  on  Architec- 
ture, Decorative  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Ornament,  Costume,  etc. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  are  regularly  issued 
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Exceptional  Georgian  Tea  and  Coffee  Service  by  Paul  Storr.    London  Hall  Mark,  1821 


BERRy-HILL 

INC. 

ONE  EAST  57th  STREET  AT  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PLAZA   3-8130  CABLES:  BERRYHILL,    NEW  YORK 


(  H\e  (finest  d ollection  of  ff^n  llcfue  Qold  Snuff  Sooxes,  [A  III  Iff: 
Ql^alclies,      jewels,      Qtltntalure  III 

nlic/ue    Stiver,    (Dlyecls   by  cfaberge. 


ue 
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WE  STILL  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  SPECIMENS  OR  ENTIRE  COLLECTIONS  OF  PRECIOUS  ART  OBJECTS  AND  SNUFF  BOXES 


Associated  with  BERRY,  PICCADILLY  HOUSE,  LONDON.      AND  at  MONTREAL 


XIII 


Set  of  brilliantly  coloured  Silkwork  Pictures,  '  The  Four  Seasons. '    13  ins.  by  10  ins.  overall.  Sheraton  mahogany  Mirror,  cross-banded  kingwood.    Height  27  ins.  overall. 

L.  LOE WENTHAL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

4,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  1781 
Antique  English  Furniture 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  TEARS  AT  TELEPHONE :  BRIGHTON  5001 

46    &    47,     KINGS     ROAD,  BRIGHTON 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
Decorative  Painting 

Paper  Lampshades  and  Painted  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


L  A  |}E    p  F  B  URL  W^GT  O      ^'E^jflM^A  V  \  N  G    CO.    L  T 


4  m' 


u 


RDCASTLE  &  JACKSON 


D 


NTING  BLOCKS 

FOR  "THE  CONNOISSEUR  -j 
FOR  A  QUARTER  OF  ATCENTURY 


HAM  YARD  •  GT.  WINDMILL  STREET  •  LONDON  ■  W. 
TELEPHONE  •  CSEHRA^^Tf 


Announcing   Two  New  Charming 

Mezzotint  Engravings  IN  COLOUR 

BY 

E.  E.  MILNER 


editions  only.   Signed  by  the  Engraver. 
Of  all  good  print  shops,  or  direct  from  the  publishers  : 

FROST    &    REED  LTD. 

10,  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL,  I 
or  26c,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES',  LONDON,  S.W.I 

PUBLISHERS  OF  FINE  PRINTS  SINCE  1808 


CECIL  DAVIS 


Specialist  in  the  Finest 
English  and  Irish  Glass 


The  illustration  is  of  one  of  the  PAIR  OF  ADAM  CHANDELIERS 
for  6  lights  each  advertised  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur.  Owing  to  the  over-inking  of  the  block,  the 
illustration  entirely  failed  to  give  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  chandeliers,  and  it  is  hoped  a  more  successful  result 
will  be  achieved  at  the  second  attempt. 

The  sizes  of  the  chandeliers  are  as  follows  :  3  ft.  9  ins.  high, 
2  ft.  6  ins.  wide. 

Cecil  Davis  is  open  to  purchase  Collections 
and  Single  Specimens  of  Fine  Table  Glass, 
Candelabra,    Rare    I8th-Century  Drinking 
Glasses,  etc. 

High  prices  paid  for  fine  specimens. 

3,  GROSVENOR  ST.,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.I 

Telephone  :  GROsvenor  3130 


A.  E.  PERRY 

•  Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


ANTIQUE    CHINA,   PERIOD    FURNITURE,  ETC. 


A  Set  of  nine  Chelsea  Dishes,  six  painted  v»ith  birds  and  three  with  fruit. 
9-J  ins.  .'  7\  ins.    Gold  and  Red  Anchor  marks. 


A.  E.  Perry  desires  to  inform  his  numerous  customers  that,  owing  to  war  con- 
ditions, he  has  removed  from  54,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  KNI6HTS8 RIDGE,  and  has 

acquired  the  old-established  business  of  Mr.  T.  Govett. 

237,  HIGH  STREET,  WATFORD,  HERTS 

where  he  has  always  on  show  a  varied  stock  of 

OLD     ENGLISH     FURNITURE,     CHINA  AND 
ANTIQUES    IN  GENERAL 

PHOTOS  ON  APPUCATION.  Phone  :  5866  Watford 


THE  CREAM  OF  STAMPS 

The  cream  of  the  world's  postage  stamps  is  sold  at 
Harmer's  of  Bond  Street — under  conditions  that 
provide  absolute  security,  perfect  service  and  com- 
plete satisfaction  for  Vendor  and  Buyer  alike. 

If  you  contemplate  selling  fine  stamps— or  wish  to 
buy — Harmer's  of  Bond  Street  will  be  glad  to  advise 
you.  The  experience  of  more  than  half-a-century  of 
selling  fine  stamps  is  available  to  serve  you. 

Catalogues  for  all  Sales  are  gratis,  and  include  valuations 
for  lots.  London  buyers  can  inspect  lots  at  our  offices 
prior  to  Sale:  buyers  in  the  Provinces  may  have  lots  sent 
for  private  inspection  in  their  own  homes  on  request. 

H.  R.  Harmer,  founder-principal  of  the  Bond  Street 
Stamp  Auctions,  is  in  New  York  handling  the  dispersal 
of  many  fine  British-owned  stamp  collections,  sold  to 
create  Dollar  Funds  to  aid  Britain's  war  effort. 

Full  details  of  this  Service,  and  of  London  Sales,  are 
given  in  the  leaflet,  '  Best  of  Two  Worlds  '—offered 
free  to  all  prospective  vendors. 

H.  R.  HARMER 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneer 
Established  over  50  years 

In  Association  with  H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.,  of  New  York 

131-137,    NEW   BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  Telegrams : 

Mayfair  0218  (3  lines)  Phistamsel,  Wesdo,  London 
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Opportunity   for    Fine   Arts  or  Antique  Firms 
Desirous  of  Locating  in  New  York 


PENTHOUSE  GALLERY 
•    •    APARTMENT    •  • 

in  the  heart  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
Antiques  Section,  Park  Avenue 
at  57  Street  —  approximately 
3,000  square  feet. 
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If  this  gallery  is  not  suitable 
for  your  purpose,  further 
inquiries  are  invited. 


HUBERTH  &  HUBERTH,  Agents,  2  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City 

XVII 


FORTUNATE  FINDS 


(Member  of  Brit{$ti  A  )>tiqw\ 
Dealers'  Association  } 


(LILIAN  M.  DEW) 
OLD  ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

Illustrated — PAIR  OF  CHELSEA  DERBY  FIGURES. 
10  inches  high.      Circa  1770. 
EARLY  PAIR  OF  LONGTON  HALL. 
NOW  AT 

10a,  THURLOE  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

(Opposite  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum) 
REMOVED  FROM 

23,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENSINGTON  7338 


English  Salt-glaze  18th-century  Pottery 
Cat  in  solid  agate-ware,  41  ins.  high. 


ANTIOUE 
ENGLISH  POTTERY 


*  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
collectors  to  visit  '  The  Georgian  House,1 
Kendal,  when  in  the  North  of  England. 


j.  R.  C00KS0N 

(Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  and 
the  Fine  Art    Trade  Guild) 

KENDAL 

NEAR  WINDERMERE 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


BRIGHTON 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


CECIL  DAVIS 


Specialist  in  the  Finest 
English  and  Irish  Glass 


Also  Pottery, 

Porcelain, 
Glass  Pictures, 
etc. 


A  pair  of  late  Georgian 
2-light  Candelabra  of  the 
highest  quality,  water- 
gilt  mounts.  16  ins.  high. 
Circa  1820.  Formerly  the 
property  of  the  late  Sir 
Lionel  Faudel  -  Phillips, 
Bart. 


Gbustmas  (Sifts 
a  speciality 

Personal  attention 

given  to 
EXPORT  ORDERS. 


3,  Grosvenor  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I 


Telephone  :   GROsvenor  3130 
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GEORGIAN  SILVER 


X 


A  very  fine  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  oval  with  reeded  wires  and  bright  cut  engraving.     Made  by  Peter  and  Anne  Bateman  in  1793  6. 
Consisting  of  Coffee-pot,  Teapot,  Bachelor  Teapot,  Sugar  and  Cream  Baskets  and  Milk  Jug.    Wt.  76  ozs.  17  dwts. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
WELCOMED 


JL 
I 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  Ltd. 

15  NORTON  FOLGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2,  ENGLAND 

DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS  :   42  4  WEST  48TH  STREET 


AND  AT 
328  9  CORISTINE  BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


Telephone:  BRyant  9  6755 


c 


A  rare  and  splendid  Basket  of  perfect  proportions,  round  with  bold  gadroon 
borders.    Made  by  John  Parker  and  Ed.  Wakelin  of  London  in  1774.  Standing 
4  in.  high,  with  a  top  dia.  of  \\i  in.  Fine  contemporary   Coat  of  Arms. 
Wt.  34  ozs.  8  dwts. 


A  set  of  four  maeniflcent  classical  figure  Candlesticks,  bead  borders,  with  hollow  fluted  bases  and  columns.  Made  by  John  Parker  of  London  in  1799.  Standing  16  in.  high. 
e  Wt.  162  ozs. 


after  having  again  been  damaged  by  enemy  action 
since  their  announcement  on  the  back  page  of  MAY 
CONNOISSEUR,  have  now  tidied  the  shop  up  as 
well  as  possible  in  the  circumstances  and  invite 
American  enquiries.    They  are  still  carrying  on  at 


Details,  upper 
shelf : 

Geo.  HlSilver  Tray, 
15 ins.,  1782.  £50 

Geo.  Ill  Set  of  Two 
Jugs,  Sugar  and 
Cream    -  £100 


Details,  below  : 

Geo.  I  Covered 
Tankard,  1721. 
25  ozs.    -  £40 

Geo.  II  Coffee, 
1755.    25  ozs. 

£32  10s. 

Geo.  II  Covered 
Tankard,  1736. 
24  ozs.   £27  10s. 

Chas.  II  Porringer, 
-  1660.  7  ozs.  £55 

Anne  Porringer. 
1706.  10  ozs.  £45 

Geo.  I  Child's  Can, 
1718.  Under 

4  ozs.     -  £12 

Geo.  II  Bleeding 
Bowl.  1  733, 
Under  7  ozs.  £50 

Geo.  Ill  Taper 
Holder,  1791. 
Fine  York  marks 
£10  10s. 

Geo .  I  Bleeding 
Bowl,     1  722. 

5  ozs.  -  £52  10s. 

Geo.  II  Child's 
Can,  1759.  £7  2s. 


83  •  CHEAPSIDE  •  E.C.2 


KELVIN  3462 


An  authoritative 


booklet  on  London  Hall  Marks  with  illustrations  of  the  Marks  will  be  sent  free  to 
American  enquirers  upon  application 


FRANCE'S  DEBT  TO  BRITISH  ART 

PART  II 

By   I".  GORDON  ROE 


CENTRAL  PORTION  OF  THE  Rl-TABLl-   FROM  THOKNHAM  I'ARVA  CHL'RCH,  SUFFOLK  :  ENGLISH,  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


NO  theory  that  the  tradition  of  English 
art  completely  changed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion can  be  successfully  sustained.  That 
tradition  knew,  or  was  to  know,  both  loss  and 
gain;  but  we  must  not  forget  that,  even  in 
countries  still  adhering  to  the  Roman  obedience, 
religious  pictures  were  already  beginning  to 
assimilate  more  to  what  we  should  now  describe 
as  the  subject  composition,  and  gradually  losing 
something  of  that  almost  abstract  devotional 
appeal  characteristic  of  the  Thornham  Parva 
Retable  and  numerous  other  Primitives.  While 
admitting  that  the  'fleshiness'  of  certain  forms 
of  post-mediaeval  painting  was  heralded  in  such 
works  as  Jean  Fouquet's  disquieting  Vierge  a 
V  Enfant,  we  must  also  admit  that  not  every 
Crucifixion  or  Deposition  of  the  Rubens  or  Van 
Dyck  order  possesses  the  high  majesty  and  deep 
feeling  of  Sir  Anthony's  illustrious  Christ  en 
croix,  which  is,  like  the  Fouquet,  at  Antwerp. 


The  Renaissance  did  more  than  the  Reforma- 
tion to  remodel  the  aesthetic  face  of  Europe. 
'There  is  a  far  greater  contrast  between  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  than  between  Renaissance 
and  Baroque.  The  Italian  Renaissance  sought 
a  new  point  of  departure  and  did  away  with 
what  had  been  valued  by  Gothic  art.'* 

Despite  the  hideous  excesses  of  the  more 
rabid  Reformers,  it  is  demonstrable  that  Eng- 
lish art  was  a  good  deal  less  affected  by  the 
Reformation  movement  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. When  Mr.  Miles  F.  de  Montmorency 
wrote:  'The  art  of  the  miniature  portrait  on 
ivory,  vellum,  or  card  evolved  from  that  of  the 
miniature-illustrator  of  the  illuminated  manu- 
script, but  it  is  much  more  limited,' f  he  re- 
ferred primarily  to  a  limitation  of  subject  ma- 
terial. But  even  this  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 

*  Werner  Weisbach:  Spanish  Baroque  Art  (1941),  p.  2. 
j-  A  Short  History  of  Painting  in  England,  p.  47. 
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In  its  fancy,  Hilliard's  famous  Portrait  of  a  Man, 
leaning  against  a  tree  (Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum) is  almost  as  much  a  subject  as  anything 
else;  while  the  fact  that  Elizabethan  painting 
knew  other  forms  than  portraiture  needs  next  to 
no  demonstration.  The  wall  paintings  of  the 
Story  of  Tobit  in  the  'White  Swan'  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  frescoes  assigned  to  circa  1555,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  some  quarter  of  a  century  later 
in  date,  show  clear  traces  of  the  lingering  touch 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  despite  their  contemporary 
details. 

Persistent  links  with  the  past  survived  in  vari- 
ous of  our  arts  and  crafts,  though  merely  a 
handful  of  them  can  be  noticed  here.  In  wood- 
work, for  instance,  so  purely  mediaeval — if  late 
mediaeval — a  conception  as  the  linenfold  is 
known  to  have  been  fashioned  even  as  late  as- 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century* ;  the 
slab-ended  variety  of  chest  remained  with  us, 
very  unmodishly,  till  a  later  period;  while  a 
certain  familiar  type  of  arched-top  panel,  much 

*  Fred  Roe:  Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards,  p.  1 18. 


in  vogue  at  the  junction  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  can  be  accepted  as  an 
instance  of  Gothic  Revivalism.  In  architecture, 
the  case  is  still  stronger.  The  late  fifteenth- 
century  Gothic  of,  say,  Hillesden  Church  in 
Buckinghamshire  is  clearly  related  to  the  Caro- 
lean  Gothic  and  even  to  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
who  so  admired  Hillesden.  But  these  revivals 
(not  forgetting  that  of  Walpole)  were  linked  by 
a  chain  of  buildings  or  isolated  architectural 
details  in  every  century ;  so  much  so  that  one  is 
tempted  to  argue  that  the  Gothic  never  entirely 
expired  in  England,  however  admirable  or  how- 
ever debased  the  forms  in  which  it  survived. 

A  deal  more  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  this 
theory,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
we  need  not  meekly  surrender  the  continuity 
of  English  art.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  certain  internationalism  in 
that  art  was  essentially  a  post-Reformation 
accretion.  One  thing  (among  others)  that  hap- 
pened was  that  France  for  long  ceased  to  loom 
large  on  our  aesthetic  horizon.  True,  we  re- 
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ceivcd  many  skilled  craftsmen  among  the 
Huguenots  to  whom  we  gave  sanctuary,  but 
these  we  mostly  assimilated.  Such  other  con- 
tacts as  there  were  mainly  centred  in  the  visits 
of  individual  French  artists  to  London;  artists, 
it  may  be  suspected,  who  sometimes  took  away 
with  them  more  than  they  gave.  The  influence 
of  environment  on  sensitive  personalities  is  often 
profound. 

It  may  very  well  have  a  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  remarkable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 
Though  not  without  misgivings,  this  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  being  by  Nicolas  de  Lar- 
gilliere,  who  more  than  once  visited  England. 
One  difficulty  attending  the  attribution  is  that, 
in  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  words,  'the  spirit 
of  the  picture  is  not  French.'*  He  refers  the 
cause  to  Antwerp,  where  Largilliere  studied 
before  he  became  an  assistant  to  Lely  in  Eng- 
land. That  may  be  so;  but  I  see  no  obvious 
reason  why  an  association  with  England,  its 
nationals,  or  those  within  its  borders,  could  not 
cover  the  facts. 

*  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters,  vol.  I,  p.  201. 


H11I  to  recall  all  (hose  French  artists  who,  like 
Watteau  in  20,  visited  England,  is  scarce- 

ly to  the  point.  We  are  more  concerned  with 
influences  and  movements,  in  which  connex- 
ion it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Paris, 
the  fount  of  fashion,  has  on  occasion  turned  to 
Fngland  for  sartorial  inspiration.  If,  to  quote 
Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly,  the  so-called  'Watteau  pleat' 
of  the  sack  dress  was  'wholly  foreign  ...  to 
Watteau's  art  and  age,'*  we  find  France  (in 
the  later  scventeen-seventics)  adopting  what 
may  be  called  our  'princess'  dresses  under  the 
name  of  robes  a  Panglaise^  ;  while,  'towards  1 780 
a  wave  of  anglomanie  brought  into  France  the 
English  fashion  of  riding  coats  for  women': 
those  quasi-masculine  garments  so  well  known 
to  us  from  many  a  print  and  picture. \  Nor,  to 
leave  dress  at  that,  need  we  forget  the  interest 
taken  in  other  of  our  activities.  British  prints, 
for  instance,  were  exported  'by  the  thousand' 

*  A  Short  History  of  Costume  and  Armour,  vol.  II,  p.  57. 
t  Ob.  cit.,  p.  58. 

*  Historic  Costume  (2nd  ed.),  p.  219. 
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until  the  Continental  market  was  cut  off  from 
us  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1792.* 

Details  like  these  are  fascinating  and,  in  their 
way,  important;  but  so  much  remains  to  be 
said  about  painting  that  we  had  better  confine 
ourselves  mainly  to  that  subject,  though  with- 
out any  hope  of  exhausting  it.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Britain  be- 
gan to  exercise  so  profound  an  influence  on 
French  painting  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  whole 
trend  of  French  art  was  revolutionized.  Con- 
stable heralded  both  Barbizon  and  the  Im- 
pressionists. 

It  was  in  1824  that  three  British  (more  pre- 
cisely, English)  artists,  Constable,  Bonington 
and  Copley  Fielding,  were  'gold-medalled'  at 
the  Paris  Salon.  Constable's  Hay  Wain  and 
View  on  the  Stour  j  reacted  on  France  less  as 
pictures  than  as  aesthetic  high  explosive.  Their 
effect  was  shattering.  'In  Millet's  day  and 
Monet's,'  wrote  Mr.  Collins  Baker,  'the  idea 
that  light  and  air  circulate  everywhere  seemed 
a  grand  discovery.  It  was  the  mainspring  of 
Constable's  endeavour. ';£  To  some  extent,  this 

*  C.  Reginald  Grundy:  English  Art  in  the  XVIII  Century,  p.  49. 
f  To  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  works  sent  by  Con- 
stable to  Paris  between  1824  and  1826  (The  Hon.  Andrew 
Shirley:  Bonington  (1940),  p.  22). 
%  British  Painting,  p.  160. 


A  HORSE  FRIGHTENED  BY  LIGHTNING:  BY  J.  L.  A.  THEODORE  GERICAULT  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


was  foreshadowed  by  certain  seventeenth-cen- 
tury masters  in  the  Low  Countries,  notably  Jan 
Vermeerand  Siberechts;  but  the  movement,  as 
such,  dates  from  Constable,  and,  even  at  the 
time,  his  work  created  a  sensation.  Delacroix 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  dubbed  Con- 
stable He  pere  de  notre  ecole  de  pay  sage. , 

As  is  well  known,  Delacroix  changed  his 
method  after  seeing  The  Hay  Wain  in  the  Salon. 
Next  year  found  him  in  London,  where  he  met 
and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  work  of 
Lawrence,  Etty  and  Wilkie ; '  as,  some  years 
earlier,  Gericault  had  been  by  that  of  James 
Ward  (who,  thinks  Mr.  Wilenski,  'in^his  hand- 
ling of  oil  paint  .  .  .  anticipates  Van  Gogh'*) 
and  Edwin  Landseer.  Of  the  latter,  then  quite 
a  young  man,  Gericault  wrote  that  Hes  maitres 
rCont  rienproduit  de  mieux  en  ce  genre.' 'f  It  was  such 
influences,  coupled  with  his  study  of  English 
sporting  prints,  that  resulted  in  Gericault's 
racing  scenes — themselves  among  the  most 
purely  artistic  achievements  in  that  genre. 

Delacroix,  too,  was  intimate  with  Bonington, 
who  is  claimed  not  only  to  be  the  man  who 
made  France  realize  the  full  potentialities  of 
water  colour,  but  is  credited  with  'having 
played  a  formative  part  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Romantic  French  movement.'^  As  much  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  'cos- 
tume' pictures  by  Boning- 
ton and  Delacroix  here 
reproduced  (on  page  143). 
They  were  painted  at  much 
about  the  same  time;  and 
if  Delacroix  is  not  shown 
here  at  his  happiest,  his 
debt  to  the  English  master 
is  unmistakably  demon- 
strated. 

There  is  a  good  story  of 
Bonington  during  the  time 
he  was  studying  under 
Baron  Gros.  To  quote  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Shirley's 
Bonington  (1940, pp.  15- 16) : 
'Gros  came  into  the  studio 
one  day  and  addressed  the 
class  according  to  his  cus- 
tom. "You  do  not  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  colour," 

*  R.  H.  Wilenski:  French  Painting, 
p.  207,  n.  2. 
f  Ibid. 

%  C.  H.  Collins  Baker:  British  Point- 
ing, pp-  m~i78- 
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he  said  unexpectedly.  ".  .  .  In  my  walks  I  sec  in 
the  shop  windows  certain  water-colours  and 
pictures  streaming  with  light.  Go  and  see  them 
and  study  them.  I  don't  know  the  exact  name. 
In  any  case,  gentlemen,  the  man  who  did  them 
is  a  master."  Bonington,  their  abashed  author, 
stood  silently  blushing  during  this  harangue.1 

Thus  far,  one  form  of 
the  anecdote.  Accord- 
ing to  another  (also 
given  by  Mr.  Shirley), 
the  authorship  of  the 
works  was  disclosed  to 
Gros,  who  asked  Bon- 
ington for  confirmation 
of  the  fact. '  "Oh,"  said 
Gros,  'Then  why  do 
you  come  here?  You 
have  nothing  to  learn 
and  you  are  wasting 
your  time."  ' 

How  the  young  Corot 
went  again  and  again 
to  gaze  on  a  'Boning- 
ton' in  a  shop-window 
need  not  be  more  than 
alluded  to.  Bonington's 
artistic  training  had  in- 
cluded lessons  at  Calais 


from  Louis  Francia;  hut 
F  r  a  n<  i  a  hi  in  sc  1 1  w  as 
trained  in  Kngland,  and 
Frederick  Taylcr's  influ- 
ence on  Bonington  should 
also  be  reckoned  with,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hitter's 
'artistic  descent  from 
Girtin.' 

That  Bonington's  efle<  t 
on  French  art  was  com- 
manding is  obvious;  but 
there  were  lesser  men 
who,  each  in  his  capable 
manner,  did  admirable 
work  in  recording  the 
picturesque  beauties  of 
France — men  like  Prout, 
Chi  How  and  Thomas 
Shottcr  Boys.  I  doubt  if 
we  rate  Boys  highly 
enough.  In  a  limited  way, 
he  was  a  fine  artist  with 
a  superb  sense  of  breadth, 
and  his  Picturesque  Archi- 
did  in  1839  f°r  tnc  cities 
concerned  what  his  London  as  it  is  did  for  the 
British  metropolis  in  1842.  These  volumes  of 
lithographs  belong  to  that  valuable  type  of  topo- 
graphy which  is  at  once  a  record  and  more  than 
a  record :  truth  seen  with  wide-open  eyes. 

Impressionism — to  return  to  it  for  a  moment 


lecture  in  Paris,  etc. 


WATERLOO    BRIDGE  :   PAINTED   BY   CLAUDE    MONET   ON   A   VISIT   TO    LONDON   AND   DATED  1913 
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— reminds  us  of  one  of  its  most  admirable 
exponents,  Alfred  Sisley,  who  presents  a  prob- 
lem of  peculiar  interest.  If  his  British  national- 
ity was  technical  rather  than  real,  if  he  is 
French  in  his  lyrical  outlook  and  method,  Sisley 
must  surely  have  owed  something  of  his  notable 
artistic  balance  to  his  English  parentage.  He 
shows  in  his  work  a  restraint,  one  might  almost 
say  a  commonsensical  attitude  towards  values, 
altogether  in  harmony  with  such  a  belief.  While 
writing  this  article,  I  have  noticed,  in  our  own 
leafy  Buckinghamshire,  effects  irresistibly  re- 
calling certain  of  Sisley's  French  views. 

Claude  Monet  owed  much  to  his  various 
visits  to  London,  the  first  of  them  being  after 
his  flight  from  Paris  in  1870.  Had  these  visits 
not  happened,  he  would  never  have  fallen  un- 
der the  spell  of  Turner,  never  have  seen  the 
Rain,  Steam  and  Speed,  never  have  been  inspired 
by  the  spaciousness  of  Hyde  Park  or  painted 
his  own  world-renowned  visions  of  the  Thames. 
Similarly,  Camille  Pissarro  found  not  only 
sanctuary  but  inspiration  in  Sydenham.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  Turner  hitherto,  though  his 
influence  on  French  art  has  been  at  least  as 
tremendous  as  Constable's.  Mr.  Wilenski  has 
well  observed  of  Turner:  'Cezanne  and  Seurat 
could  not  have  done  what  they  did  without 
Monet,  Pissarro  and  Renoir,  who  all  discovered 
themselves  by  contact  with  his  mind  and  spir- 


it.'* Even  a  German  art  dealer,  the  late  Alfred 
Flechtheim,  has  written  (in  his  Postscript  to 
James  Laver's  French  Painting  and  the  Nineteenth 
Century) :  'Turner,  Bonington  and  Constable 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  had  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  a  far  stronger  influence  on  the 
painting  of  France  than  that  of  England.'  And 
this  is  undoubtedly  true. 

If  Vincent  van  Gogh,  the  Netherlands-born, 
is  inseparably  linked  with  France,  what  of  his 
reactions  to  British  art  ?  Do  not  his  letters  to 
Rappard  brim  over  with  praise  of  English 
prints,  illustrations  and  pages  from  The  Graphic ; 
with  praise  of  the  work  of  Fred  Walker,  Pin- 
well,  Fred  Barnard,  Charles  Keene,  Du  Maur- 
ier,  Caldecott,  Herkomer,  Frank  Holl,  Charles 
Green  and  many  another?  Of  course,  we  are 
liable  to  be  told  by  his  shocked  devotees  that 
Van  Gogh  had  no  'taste' — that  unfailing  re- 
fuge of  the  semi-creatively  minded.  If  work 
pleased  him,  it  mattered  nothing  whether  it 
were  by  Rembrandt,  Howard  Pyle,  or  some- 
body called  Jones.  And  why  should  it!  All  the 
names  went  down  together  in  one  glorious 
hotch-potch,  because — and  one  says  so  in  no 
carping  spirit — he  found  in  these  men's  work 
qualities  or  traits  which  he  himself  lacked.  Is 
it  so  unnatural  for  a  man  to  be  stimulated  by  a 
desire  for  that  which  he  has  not?  

*  English  Painting,  p.  194. 
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'  Those  English,'  lie  wrote  to  Rappard  in 
i8B.\  '.ur  great  artists.'*  At  the  least  computa- 
tion, they  gave  him  some  of  his  all  too  rare 
happiness.  Great  or  small,  they  eame  as  a 
revelation  to  him,  |um  .is  the  sight  of  an  Etty 
in  a  London  gallery  was  a  revelation  to  the 
painter  anil  engraver  Daviel,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Carolus  Dm  an.  Said  Daviel,  imparting  a 
strong  Gallic  flavour  to  the  names:  'We  have 
not  your  ( lonstablc,  your  Reynold,  your  Gains- 
borrooo  .  .  .'f 

And  yet,  in  a  recent  article  in  'I  he  Listener, 
from  the  pen  of  a  leading  British  cartoonist  of 
to-day,*  1  read  the  following  stupendous  asser- 
tion: 'Reynolds,  Bonington,  Etty,  even  Gains- 
borough and  Sickert,  can  all  be  matched  and, 
nine  times  out  often,  beaten  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. .  .  .'  Certainly,  the  writer  adds  that 
'against  the  best  of  our  illustrators 
the  Continent  can  only  set  the  gi- 
gantic but  solitary  figure  of  Dau- 
mier' —  though  this  gives  short 
weight  to  theContinent ;  but  spar- 
ing Mr.  Sickert's  modest  \  where  are 
Re\  nolils,(  iainsborough,  Ktty  and 
Bonington,  to  be  matched,  much 
less  beaten,  nine  tunes  out  cj  ten? 

Really,  Mr.  Lancaster,  really  \ 

Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Bon- 
ington, Etty — all  these  had  their 
aesthetic  debts;  but  they  remain 
individually  themselves  monarchs 
in  their  own  right.  Even  of  Etty, 
perhaps  the  most  limited  of  them 
in  range  of  expression,  we  can  in 
all  justice  assert  that  he  ranks  with 
the  greatest  painters  of  live  flesh- 
and-blood.  In  my  home  at  this 
moment  there  hangs  a  small,  but 
important,  nude  from  his  brush,  so 
fresh,  spontaneous  and  masterly, 
and  withal  so  charming,  as  in  itself 
directly  to  challenge  any  attack  on 
his  powers.  But  of  Etty  I  hope  to 
write  more  on  another  occasion. 
For  the  nonce,  let  us  proudly 
admit  that  he,  with  Reynolds, 


Gainsborough,  Turner  and  Constable,  Boning- 
ton .iikI  many  another  in  that  shining  array  of 
'monarchs  in  their  own  right,'  forms  a  part  of 
the  vast  potency  which  is  the  soul  and  temper 
of  Britain . 

What  defect  in  that  temper  is  it  that  makes  us 
decry  our  own  birthright?  That  is  not  content 
to  study  and  learn  from  the  arts  of  other  na- 
tions, but  must  needs  ignore  or  belittle  our  own 
in  the  process?  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Sapsea, 
whose  most  damning  remark  on  a  notable  occa- 
sion was  that  the  case  bore  'an  unEnglish  com- 
plexion.'That  type  of  insularity  finds,  as  I  hope, 
no  place  in  my  argument.  Even  so,  is  ignorant 
insularity  worse  than  a  biased  internationalism? 

Let  us  wholeheartedly  accept  the  praise  of 
Vincent  van  Gogh,  and  even  improve  on  it. 

Great  artists,  these  Britons! 


*  Letters  to  an  Artist:  From  Van  Gogh  to  Anton 
Ridder  van  Rappard,  transl.  by  Rela  van  Messel, 
P-  75- 

t  Information  from  the  Editor  of  The  Con- 
noisseur, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other 
valuable  suggestions. 

%  Osbert  Lancaster:  Every  Picture  Tells  a  Story, 
in  The  Listener  (September  i8th,  1941)^.406. 


THE  BATHER     BY  WILLIAM  ETTY  ,R.A.  :  EXHIBITED  IN  R.A.    1841  :  IN"  THE  TATE  GALL. 
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THE  CHELSEA  SCENT  BOTTLES 

AND  SEALS 

By  Dr.  BELLAMY  GARDNER 


THE  magnificent  volume  entitled  The 
Chelsea  Porcelain  Toys  written  by  my  friend 
Gilbert  E.  Bryant  in  1925,  illustrated, 
mostly  in  colour  by  the  author,  and  issued  by 
The  Medici  Society,  lies  before  me,  and  I  have 
generously  been  permitted  by  him  to  make  free 
use  of  its  material  for  describing  those  works  of 
art  which  were  perhaps  the  most  delicate  pro- 
ducts of  the  factory  at  any  time.  In  the  year 
1754  an  advertisement  appeared  in  The  Public, 
Advertiser  from  November  23rd  to  December 
21st,  of  a  sale  extending  over  five  days: 

'To  be  sold  by  Auction  by  Mr.  Ford  at  his  great 


Room  in  Haymarket  on  Monday  16th  December  and 
the  following  days.  All  the  entire  stock  of  PORCELAIN 
TOYS;  consisting  of  Snuffboxes,  Smelling  Bottles, 
Etwees  and  Trinkets  for  Watches  (mounted  in  gold 
and  unmounted)  in  various  beautiful  shapes,  of  an 
elegant  design,  and  curiously  painted  in  enamel. 

'The  said  stock  may  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had, 
at  Mr.  Ford's,  on  WEDnesday  the  nth  of  DECEM- 
BER, Sunday  excepted,  till  the  time  of  sale,  which  will 
begin  each  day  at  \  an  hour  after  1 1  o'clock. 

'Most  of  the  above  things  are  in  Lots  suitable  for 
Jewellers,  Goldsmiths,  Toyshops,  China  Shops,  Cutlers, 
and  Workmen  in  those  Branches  of  Business.' 

As  far  as  the  notice  shows  it  would  appear 


No.  I. — CASE  CONTAINING  THE  UNUSUALLY  FINE  COLLECTION  OF  CHELSEA  SCENT  BOTTLES  AND  SEALS  OF  MRS.  MEYER  SASSOON 
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that  the  decoration  at 
i  h  is  time  consisted 
principally  ol  subjects 
painted  in  enamel  on 
a  w  hite  ground.  This 
is  the  only  sale  devo- 
ted entirely  to  the 
Chelsea  toys. 

Mr.  Bryant  says 
(after  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  sources 
from  which  the  mate- 
rial of  his  book  was 
derived,  namely  the 
British  Museum,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
M  u  s  e  u  m  ,  I .  .1  (1  y 
Schrcibcrs  Collec- 
tion, and  the  private 
collections  of  Mrs. 
Meyer  Sassoon,  Mrs. 
A.  V..  Marlow  and  the 


N.i   II    1<\KI     IN  \  M I '  I  IS  <>|    (  HI  I  s|  \    |'(||<(  |.|  MN    MINI  HOTTI.KS 


late  Mrs.  Salting)  that 


it  is  singular  how  few  authentic  records  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  factory,  as  in  spite  of  its  short 
CftTQCr,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success. 

He  gives  a  masterly  resume  of  what  is  known 
and  continues:  "The  more  one  sees  of  these 
charming  Scent-Bottles  the  more  one  is  aston- 
ished at  the  marvellous  modelling  and  detail 
and  taste  displayed." 

Though  scent  bottles  and  seals  may  have 
been  repeated  from  time  to  time,  it  seems  likely 


that  this  first  batch 
was  made  by  work- 
men brought  over  by 
Sprimont  from  either 
Tournai  or  even  Vin- 
cennes,  as  the  concep- 
tion and  modelling 
are  so  Continental  in 
their  sizes  and  shapes 
compared  with  all 
other  pieces  from  the 
factory. This  is  not  im- 
probable, because  it 
is  stated  that  a  school 
of  100  children  were 
working  there,  for 
whom  a  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  was 
required  very  soon 
afterwards.  Little  is 
positively  known  a- 
bout  it  except  that  many  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
mottoes  upon  them  are  in  French;  but  these  are 
of  a  faulty  character,  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
by  someone  unacquainted  with  the  language. 

Much  more  of  interest  could  be  added  if 
space  permitted ;  but  we  must  proceed  with  the 
description  and  demonstration  of  the  pieces 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bryant  devoted  many  weeks  to  a  search 
through  Christie's  catalogues  from  1858  to  1924, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  his  book  should  contain 
every  discoverable  model  then  known,  and  this 


No.  Ill — THIS  GROUP  OF  DAINTY  SPECIMENS  GIVES  A  FURTHER  IDEA  OF   THE   INGENUITY  AND  VARIETY  OF  DESIGN  EMPLOYED 
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No.  IV— MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  CHELSEA  SCENT  BOTTLES  WITH  PLAYFUL  &  MYTHOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS 


patient  work  seems  to  have  covered  the  whole 
ground. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Floersheim  Mr. 
Bryant  has  been  allowed  to  illustrate  two  strips 
of  original  pen-and-ink  Chelsea  seals  which 
were  found  in  Paradise  Row,  Chelsea,  in  1900. 
He  says  that  he  feels  fairly  certain  that  they 
were  cut  from  a  book  used  at  the  factory,  as  he 
knows  of  several  Chelsea  seals  founded  on  these 
designs.  These  came  from  the  Collection  of  Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn  sold  in  1840.  Each  bears  on  the 
back  what  appears  to  be  the  name  Picaut,  but 
no  artist  of  this  name  can  be  traced. 

A  photograph  of  the  superb  collection  made 
by  Mrs.  Meyer  Sassoon,  taken  before  she  kindly 
rearranged  them  in  two  cases  for  the  great 
Chelsea  exhibition  in  1924,  is  shown,  and  gives 
perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  extreme  variety  of 
these  rare  and  precious  little  works  of  art  (No.  i) . 

The  hollow  scent  bottles  are  about  3 \  inches 
high;  but  the  seals  average  not  more  than  an 
inch.  The  latter  are  intended  to  be  mounted  on 
an  intaglio  carnelian  seal  and  to  hang  on  the 
watch-chains  of  those  days.  The  scent  bottles 


were  carried  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  in 
their  coaches,  and  were  used 
on  a  dusty  journey.  They 
were  enclosed  in  shagreen 
cases,  and  to  this  fortunate 
fact  we  probably  owe  their 
survival  to  delight  us  after 
1 70  years. 

Pictures  of  the  scent  bot- 
tles are  shown  in  Nos.  ii  and 
hi.  No.  iv  also  gives  a  good 
view  of  four  more,  whereas 
the  seals  (all  mounted)  are 
shown  clearly  in  No.  v,  the 
small  ring  for  attachment  to 
the  watch  chain  passes  right 
through  the  seal  from  the 
base  and  thus  secures  the 
figure  from  damage  during  its  use. 

At  one  time,  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
not  possible  to  buy  or  find  at  any  dealers  a  speci- 
men of  a  Chelsea  scent  bottle  at  all,  until  the 
collection  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Macdonald 
came  into  the  market  then  at  the  very  high 
prices  of  forty  to  eighty  pounds  each;  nor  were 
they  recognized  as  to  their  origin  by  many  col- 
lectors, and  it  was  only  by  diligent  research  that 
they  were  found  to  be  the  work  of  that  factory. 
As  for  the  seals,  my  wife  and  I  were  attending  a 
lecture  by  the  well-known  surgeon,  Mr.  Waring, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  the  sea-cap- 
tains of  the  old  sailing  vessels,  and  we  recog- 
nized one  of  them  hanging  on  the  watch  chain 
in  a  portrait  of  a  sea-captain  of  the  mid-Nine- 
teenth Century.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of 
at  least  fourteen  more  for  our  collection.  Not 
by  any  means  all  of  them  are  mounted,  and 
when  they  are,  the  intaglio  on  the  carnelian 
base  turned  out  to  be  a  Caesar's  head  and 
not,  as  we  had  hoped,  the  portrait  of  Sprimont 
himself  or  some  other  important  personage  con- 
nected with  the  Chelsea  factory. 


No.  V— CHELSEA  SEALS  ARE  USUALLY  MOUNTED  ON  INTAGLIO  CARNELIAN  BASES  AND  WERE  INTENDED  TO  HANG  ON  THE  WATCH  CHAINS 
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THE  CHIAKOSCURO  WOODCUT 

PRECURSOR  OF  THE  COLOUR  PRINT 

By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


WK  road  that  the  invention  of  the 
ehiarosi  uro  woodcut  was  the  result  of 
an  endeavour  to  reproduce,  as  neark 
.is  possible  iu  facsimile,  the  drawings  of  the 
meat  masters.  The  process  as  described,  say,  by 
Yasari,  explains  'how  sheets  which  appear  to 
be  drawn  b\  hand  and  exhibit  lights  and  half- 
tones and  shades  are  produced  with  three 
blocks  of  wood."  It  is,  indeed,  a  technique  which 
gives  effective  results  in  this  very  direction,  but 
we  can  hardly  consider  that  as  an  adequate  ex- 
planation for  its  evolution,  since  the  practice  of 
colouring  woodcuts  was  already  in  vogue;  and 
if  verisimilitude  had  been  the  aim,  hand  colour- 
ing would  have  been  preferable. 

The  art  of  the  woodcut  is  a  highly  conven- 


No.  I. — ST.  GEORGE  OS  HORSEBACK  :  BY  JOST  DE  NEGKER  :  AFTER 
H  INS  BURGKMAIR  :  ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  CHIAROSCURO  PRINTS 


No.  II  I'tiRIRAII  <>!■  H.I.VS  PA(  SK.ARI  SI-.R,  1512  BY  |OST  DE 
NEGKER  A  ITER  HANS  BCRGKMAIK  :  PRINTED  FROM  THREE  BLOCKS 


tional  one,  in  which  comparatively  hard,  black 
lines  express  the  forms  of  Nature;  and  it  was 
felt,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  development,that 
anything  which  would  add  to  its  naturalness 
was  desirable.  Hence  the  frequent  employment 
of  colour,  applied  either  freehand  or  by  stencils. 

The  expressive  technique  of  chiaroscuro  was 
evolved  long  after  the  first  tentative  attempts 
at  printing  in  colour  from  wood  blocks  had  been 
made.  Peter  Schaeffer  and  Erhard  Ratdolt  both 
endeavoured  in  this  direction  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  The  latter  printed  in  three  colours 
before  he  left  Venice  in  i486,  and  most  of  the 
books  he  printed  after  returning  to  Augsburg 
had  cuts  in  black  and  red.  These  and  other  ex- 
tant examples  show  clearly  that  chromoxylo- 
graphy  was  at  least  understood  in  a  simple  way. 

The  flat-tinted  chiaroscuro  was  therefore 
not  a  first  step  towards  colour  printing,  nor  was 
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it  intended  to  be  a  substitute.  It  was  a  parallel 
development,  in  an  entirely  new  technique  of 
great  artistic  value  which,  branching  off  in  the 
early  Sixteenth  Century,  rejoined  the  main 
stream  with  Kirkall  and  Jackson  in  the  Eight- 
eenth, thus  paving  the  way  for  Baxter's  achieve- 
ments in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

It  would  seem  that  this  distinctive  form  of  the 
woodcut  resulted  from  a  wish  to  express  'model- 
ling' by  some  printing  method  at  once  easy, 
effective  and  precise.  It  was  essentially  con- 
ventional, frankly  disclaiming,  by  the  sobriety 
of  its  tones,  any  attempt  to  emulate  the  bright- 
ness of  the  print-painters'  palette.  It  was,  in- 
deed, less  obviously  inspired  by  the  painters' 
than  the  sculptors'  art.  Yet  it  is  in  no  way 
sculpturesque.  The  term  'chiaroscuro'  was  ap- 
plied by  old  authors  to  those  monochromes 
which  had  such  a  vogue  in  renaissance  times — 
a  type  of  decorative  painting  which  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  centuries  before  by  Cleo- 
fante  of  Corinth. 


^7;  ^ 
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No.  III.— THE  FALL.  1511  :  IN  BROWN  AND  BLACK  :  BY  HANS  BALDUNG 


No.  IV.— CHRIST  ON  THE  CROSS  :  PRINT  BY  HANS  WECHTLIN,  1515 

The  chiaroscuro  woodcut  was,  there  is  little 
doubt,  inspired  by  this  ancient  style  of  paint- 
ing, which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  breaks  into 
sgraffito  in  its  later  phases. 

There  are  prints  still  extant  which  show  us 
the  chiaroscuro  cut  almost  in  transition,  giving 
us  not  only  the  date  of  the  earliest,  but  also  the 
towns  in  which  the  technique  first  arose.  In 
September  1508  Peutinger  wrote  from  Augs- 
burg to  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  stating 
that  in  the  previous  year  the  Chamberlain 
Pfeffmger  had  sent  him  from  Wittemberg 
'knights  in  armour  of  gold  and  silver  prepared 
by  Your  Grace's  painter  with  the  press'  and 
that  he  had  been  challenged  to  get  similar  work 
done  in  Augsburg.  In  this  he  had  been  success- 
ful and  states  that  he  is  sending  a  specimen  of 
his  knights  printed  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
prints  in  question  were  Lucas  Cranach's  St. 
George,  produced  in  1507,  and  Hans  Burgk- 
mair's  Emperor  Maximilian  on  Horseback  of  1508. 

These  black  and  gold  prints  were  impressed 
from  two  outline  blocks  on  a  ground  previously 
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[HI.   CHIAROSCURO  WOODCUT 
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coloured  by  hand.  One  block  gave  the  outlines 
in  black,  the  other  the  high  lights  in  gold.  One 
can  see  how,  with  the  next  step  forward  the 
printing  of  the  ground  from  a  tone  block — the 
cutting  out  of  the  high  lights  (to  utilize  the 
white  of  the  paper  instead  of  the  gold),  would 
suggest  itself.  With  this  achieved,  the  chiaros- 
curo print  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Jost  de  Ncgker,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  but 
then  (1508I  living  at  Augsburg,  has  been 
credited  with  the  invention — his  well-known 
print  of  St.  George  on  Horseback  after  Burgkmair 
(No.  i)  being  the  first  he  cut  in  this  manner. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  fine,  expressive 
print  in  which  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
chiaroscuro  are  well  brought  out. 

It  is  informative  to  notice  that  nearly  all  the 
early  Teutonic  examples  are  printed  from  two 
blocks  only.  An  exception  is  the  delicate 
Burgkmair  portrait  of  Hans  Paumgartner  (No.  ii). 
This  is  from  three  wood  blocks  and,  like  the 
last,  was  cut  by  Jost  de  Negker.  It  is  a  later 
work,  however  (151 2),  and  is  printed  in  shades 
of  lilac  with  no  black. 

Besides  such  prints,  representing  the  finest 
and  most  characteristic  work  prior  to  1520, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Cranach's  St.  Christo- 
pher ( 1 509) ,  his  Rest  on  the  Flight  ( 1 509  also)  and 
the  portrait  of  Frederick,  Kurfurst  von  Sachsen 
(1519).  A  typical  Hans  Baldung,  less  hackneyed 
than  his  famous  Witches  but  quite  as  expressive, 
is  The  Fall  (No.  iii).  This  print  (150),  i? 
w  arm  dark  brown  and  black,  well  exhibits  his 


ability  to  model  the  rotundity 
of  Nature  with  expressive  full- 
ness. He  is  no  less  great  in  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels 
of  the  same  year. 

Another  master  of  chiaro- 
scuro at  this  period  is  Johann 
Weehtlin,  whose  fine  Christ  on 
v^w^     j     the  Cross  is  shown  in  No.  iv. 

Weelitlin's  prints  are  undated, 
'  but  range  from  about  1510  to 

1 51 5.  Its  tone  block  is  olive 
green.  The  arched  border,  with 
ragged  staff  ornament  and 
angels  playing,  is  very  effective. 
Almost  equally  fine  are  his 
Orpheus  and  Virgin  and  Child  in 
a  Landscape.  Bartsch  credits 
Weehtlin  with  the  invention  of 
the  two-block  technique,  while 
Italian  authors  claim  Ugo  da 
Carpi  as  the  originator.  The  latter,  writing  to 
the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice  in  151 6,  claims 
the  invention  and  petitions  for  a  patent  of  pro- 
tection. Yet  the  earliest  indisputable  date  of  any 
Italian  chiaroscuro  is  151 6. 


No.  XI.— HERCULES  AND  THE  XEMEAX  LIOX  .  GIUSEPPI  VICENTIXO 
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No.  VII.— HEAD  OF  A  MAN  :  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  WOODCUTTER  AFTER 
LODOVICO  CIGOLI  :  PRINTED  IN  RELIEF  FROM  THREE  BLOCKS 

Ugo's  claim  therefore  cannot  be  accepted, 
but  credit  must  be  given  to  him  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  into  Italy  and  the  attainment 
of  a  high  pitch  of  excellence. 
Although  he  first  produced 
two-block  prints,  he  devel- 
oped the  use  of  three  and  even 
four  tone  blocks  and  intro- 
duced a  new  and  beautiful 
departure  from  the  original 
technique,  besides  extending 
the  range  of  colours  used. 

Of  his  earlier  work  with  two 
blocks  may  be  mentioned 
Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion 
after  Giulio  Romano ;  of  his 
three-block  prints  the  David 
and  Goliath  after  Raphael  and 
the  Pan  after  Parmigiano.  But 
his  greatest  contribution  to 
this  technique  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes  after  Raph- 
ael's cartoon  (No.  v).  In  such 
prints  he  entirely  dispenses 
with  the  outline  block.  Each 


contributes  to  the  whole  effect,  rendering  the 
volume  and  luminosity  in  carefully  graded 
tones  of  one  restrained  colour.  Browns,  greys 
and  greens  are  the  favoured  colours,  and  the 
artist  seems  to  think  in  terms  of  planes  and 
shadows  rather  than  lines. 

Drawings  of  the  great  renaissance  painters — 
Raphael,  Titian,  Guido  and  Parmigiano — are 
made  to  live  almost  in  facsimile  by  him  and  the 
celebrated  woodcut  masters  who  followed — 
Antonio  da  Trento,  Giuseppi  Nicolo  Vicen- 
tino,  Andrea  Andriani  and  many  whose  names 
are  quite  unknown.  Antonio  da  Trento's  Tibur- 
tine  Sybil  after  Parmigiano  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample, from  two  blocks.  About  1532  this  artist 
suddenly  disappeared  from  Italy,  simultan- 
eously with  a  number  of  Parmigiano's  drawings 
and  prints.  He  reappeared  in  France  as  An- 
toine  Fantose  (Antonio  Fantuzzi),  etcher  and 
designer.  Of  Vicentino's  work  the  Hercules  after 
Raphael  is  a  good  example  (No.  vi). 

A  very  delicate  and  beautiful  head  from  three 
blocks,  by  an  unknown  master,  is  shown  in  No. 
vii.  Quite  frequently  unascribed  works  are  finer 
than  those  of  known  engravers.  Andriani,  for 
example,  though  thoroughly  capable,  often  re- 
used blocks  by  other  artists  and,  after  slight 
alteration,  did  not  hesitate  to  sign  them;  and 
he  is  not  alone. 

Bartolomeo  Coriolano  of  Bologna,  whose 
work  after  Guido  is  in  the  older  manner,  sus- 
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No.  \ TIL—  A  PASTORAL  LANDSCAPE  WITH  SHEPHERD  AND  SHEEP  :  BY  HENDRICK  GOLTZIUS 
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tains  tin-  chiaroscuro  cut  into  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  w  ith  I  lendrick  ( iolt/ius,  whose  mytho- 
logical prints  are  surpassed  hy  his  luminous 
landscapes    No.  viii). 

Meanwhile  an  innovation  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Hubert  (iolt/ius  (his  uncle )  in  the  mid- 
Sixteenth  Century.  This  was  the  substitution  of 
an  etched  plate  lor  the  outline  block,  the  tints 
being  still  printed  from  wood.  The  effect  is 
harder,  but  gives  a  definite  suavity  which  is 
characteristic.  Frederick  Bloemaert  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  continued  this  technique, 
anil  many  eighteenth-century  artists  followed 
on,  two  artists  often  collaborating,  as  in  No.  ix, 
The  Fall  of  Phaeton,  etc  hed  by  Caylus,  the  wood 
blocks  b\  I  .e  Sueur. 

A  notable  limine  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury was  Elisha  Kirkall,  the  first  English 
chiaroscurist.  His  prints,  however,  are  rather 
mezzotints  with  sepia  tones  from  wood  blocks. 
Only  with  Zanctti  of  Venice  in  the  mid-Eight- 


No.  IX. — THE  FALL  OF  PHAETO.X  :  BY  X.  LE  SUEUR  AND  AC.  P.  CAYLUS 


No.  X.—DEMOCRITUS  ( THE  LA  UGH  ISO  PHILOSOPHER) ;  BY  J  AC  KSON 

eenth  Century  do  we  approach  the  older  style 
again.  More  interesting  are  the  experiments 
made  in  Venice  by  J.  B.  Jackson,  who,  with 
many  blocks,  strove  after  genuine  colour  print- 
ing. He  produced  some  twenty-seven  large 
chiaroscuri  after  Italian  masters,  all  well  exe- 
cuted and  showing  cohesion  of  both  line  and 
colour.  One  of  his  small  prints,  the  bust  of 
Democritus,  is  here  reproduced  (No.  x).  This 
portrait  of  the  Laughing  Philosopher  is  taken 
from  a  somewhat  rare  little  book  which  he 
published  in  1754 — An  Essay  on  the  Invention 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Chiaro  Oscuro,  with 
seven  illustrations. 

We  may  say  that  Jackson,  who  was  a  wall- 
paper manufacturer  in  Battersea,  but  studied 
and  perfected  his  technique  in  Italy,  was  the 
actual  link  between  the  chiaroscurist  and  the 
colour-woodcut  artist.  To  use  his  own  words  in 
the  aforesaid  book:  'Not  content  with  having 
brought  his  Works  in  Chiaroscuro  to  such  Per- 
fection, he  attempted  to  print  Landscapes  in  all 
their  original  colours.  .  .  .  With  this  Intent  he 
published  six  Landscapes  which  are  his  first 
Attempt  in  this  Nature,  in  Imitation  of  Painting 
in  Aquarillo  or  Water  Colour.'  He  claimed  Ln- 
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Xo.  XI.— PORTRAIT  OF  JOSEF  AMXES  :  BY  T.  F.  SIMOX  i MODERN" I 


deed  to  have  invented  ten  positive  tints  'all 
which  Tints  can  be  taken  off  by  four  Impres- 
sions." He  could  only  have  achieved  this  result 
by  manipulating  his  inks  upon  the  face  of  the 
blocks,  as  the  modern  colour-woodcut  artist 
does,  or  the  Japanese  print  makers  did  before 
him. 

To  this  late  eighteenth-century  English  chiar- 
oscurist  we  may  add  the  name  of  another,  John 
Skippe  ( 1 741-18 1 2),  an  amateur  of  much  ability 
whose  work  is  chiefly  known  from  the  scarce 
volume  he  published  in  1 781 . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
we  may  perhaps  speak  in  passing  of  William 
Savage,  a  practical  printer  with  original  ideas, 
who  in  his  book  Practical  Hints  on  Decorative 
Printing,  1822,  sought  to  revive  the  principles  of 
the  chiaroscuro  cut  and  apply  them  to  his 
methods  of  colour-printing.  The  latter  he  clearly 
bases  upon  his  experience  and  appreciation  of 
the  older  art  and,  like  Jackson  before  him,  he 
shows  in  the  illustrations  to  his  book  quite 
effective  results  from  the  experiment. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  old  chiaro- 
scuro technique  survived  in  a  modified  form,  but 
with  the  rise  and  eventual  success  of  process 
printing  it  could  hardly  nourish.  In  1835 
George  Baxter  secured  a  patent  Tor  colouring 
steel  plate  engravings  by  means  of  block  print- 
ing in  lieu  of  the  present  hand  colouring.' 
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Thus,  we  may  say,  the  modern  colour-print 
was  born.  Only  a  year  earlier,  in  1834,  the  first 
illustrated  books  he  published  were  advertised 
as  'the  first  successful  specimens  of  polychroma- 
tic printing  from  wood  blocks.'  With  him,  there- 
fore, the  old  satisfaction  in  tone  blocks  was  sup- 
planted by  more  facile  and  fascinating  colour 
printing  from  engraved  plates.  Just  occasionally 
a  modern  artist  has  practised  the  technique  as 
a  successful  method,  getting  expressive  results 
quite  in  the  earlier  spirit.  An  example  (Xo.  xi) 
by  the  Czech  artist  T.  F.  Simon  is  shown. 
Simon  who,  before  the  devastation  of  Poland, 
was  Professor  of  Graphic  Arts  at  Prague  Univer- 
sity, shows  himself  to  be  a  worthy  ^exponent  of 
the  true  chiaroscuro  technique. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  with  the  twentieth  - 
century  revival  of  interest  in  the  woodcut  as  a 
method  of  original  (as  apart  from  reproductive! 
art  expression,  at  least  a  few  wood-cut  artists 
should  be  attracted  to  this  technique.  Its  obvious 
superiority  in  expressiveness  over  the  simple 
black-on-white  woodcut,  would  indeed  lead  us 
to  wonder  why  more  contemporary  woodcutters 
have  not  employed  it.  A  certain  number  of  good 
cuts  have  been  produced  by  Gusman  and  Bel- 
trand  in  France,  but  it  is  among  Italian  artists 
that  the  art  has  found  its  most  numerous  fol- 
lowers, chief  of  w  hom  is  Gian  Barbieri.  The 
magazine  Eroica,  published  between  1914  and 
1918,  particularly  exploited  this  artist's  work 
which,  sound  in  design  and  well  executed,  is 
perhaps  as  fully  representative  as  any  modern 
Italy  has  produced.  The  especial  contribution 
of  the  Tw  entieth  Century-  to  art  has  been  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  intellectual  attitude  to 
pictorial  representation.  It  may  be  expressed  as 
the  turn-over  from  considering  pictures  as  mere 
imitations  of  Nature  to  an  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  they  become  frankly  reorganized  crea- 
tions, or  personal  interpretations.  One  might 
therefore  have  expected  the  chiaroscuro  cut  to 
have  a  strong  appeal.  But  actually  it  is  again  the 
fascination  of  colour  which  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  artist  of  to-day.  The  native  flat 
tones  of  the  chiaroscuro  have  been  preserv  ed 
in  the  modern  colour  woodcut,  but  the  con- 
ventions of  the  old  chiaroscuro  have  been  put 
aside.  The  precursors  of  Baxter,  the  father  of 
modern  colour-printing,  have  thus  contribu- 
ted even  more  definitely  to  this  twentieth- 
century  phase  of  the  wood-cut  art,  in  its  selec- 
tive conventionality,  than  they  did  to  that  of 
the  Nineteenth. 


CUPPING  BOWLS  OR  SKILLET 

COVERS  ? 

By  CHARLES  NOON,  F.R.C.S. 

The  following  article  from  a  practising  surgeon  who  is  also  a  collector,  revives  the  controversy  as  to 
the  purpose  for  which  these  interesting  vessels-  were  intended.  In  the  succeeding  letter,  Commander 
How,  the  well-known  expert  on  silver,  states  his  own  views. — Editor. 


A\  account  of  some  r.irly  bleeding  how  ls  if  it  could 
*-X  l)c  written  might  lie  .is  lasi  mating  as  die  story  of 
1  jLthe  Cold  Headed  Cane,  hut  the  evidence  as  to 
the  original  ownership  of  these  interesting  silver  howls 
is  rarelv  to  he  traced.  An  occasional  crest  or  a  pricked 
initial  on  the  howl  gives  in  only  a  few  cases  merely  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  original  ownership.  Some  authorities 
express  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  these  howls 
were  ever  intended  to  be  used  by  surgeons  as  bleeding 
bowls,  and  that  they  were  unlikely  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  meagre  equipment  ol  the  surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  In  E.  Alfred  Jones's  book, 
on  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  the  author  is  inclined 
to  suggest  that  the  bleeding  bow  I  may  have  been  intended 
originally  for  a  wine  taster,  especially  .is  no  evidence  of  its 
use  is  recorded  by  the  Barber  Surgeon's  Company  of  Lon- 
don, and  especially  as  that  Company  has  not  a  single 
specimen  in  their  collection  of  old  silver. 

It  is  not  denied  that  this  little  vessel  may  have  been 
seized  in  a  sudden  emergency  by  a  Barber  Surgeon  as 
the  nearest  receptacle  at  his  hand,  nor  is  it  denied  that 
one  is  extant  made  at  Norwich  in  ib8q  and  engraved 

with  the  ini- 
tials of  the 
Master  of  the 
Barber  Sur- 
geons of  that 
city  in  1693, 
in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late 
Mr.  John  H. 
Walter.  The 
name  of  the 
Master  Barber 
Surgeon  of 
Norwich  as  re- 
corded by  Dr. 
Charles  Wil- 
liams for  the 
year  1693  was 
John  Worrell. 
This  bowl  may 
be  one  of  the 
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bears  an  indi- 
cation that 
in. iv  possibly 
connect  it  with 
its  original 
owner. 

There  is  no 
doubt,  as  Al- 
fred Jones 
points  out  in 
his  hook,  that 
the  character- 
istic American 
vessels  called 
porringers 
which  were  in- 
troduced at  the 
end  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Cen- 
tury and  which 
were  made  in 

great  numbers  both  in  silver  and  pewter,  were  articles 
used  for  domestic  and  household  purposes.  Although  its 
form  was  probably  derived  from  the  English  vessel  called 
the  bleeding  bowl,  these  American  porringers  were,  how- 
ever, much  larger  than  the  English  prototype,  and  cer- 
tainly much  larger  than  the  vessels  made  in  Stuart  times. 
That  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  these  vessels  for  surgical  pur- 
poses exists  in  the  minds  of  English  authorities  on  old 
silver  is  well  illustrated  in  a  paper  entitled  Some  Pieces  of 
Old  Silver  by  Cecil  Boyce,  and  published  in  The  Con- 
noisseur in  191 6,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
the  article  in  some  detail  as  follows:  'It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  such  bowls  were  used  by  surgeons  when  bleed- 
ing their  patients,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  originally  designed  for  such  purposes.  In 
form  they  closely  resemble  the  quaich  used  as  a  drinking 
vessel  in  Scotland  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  the 
quaich  has  two  flat  handles  on  either  side  of  the  rim, 
the  bleeding  bowl  has  only  one.  The  quaich  in  its  turn 
closely  corresponds  in  form  to  the  plainer  of  the  English 
mazers,  which  were  used  as  drinking  vessels  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  were  of  wood,  mounted  with  metal, 
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and  handleless ;  but  the  substitution  of  metal,  as  it  became 
plentiful,  for  wood,  and  the  addition  of  a  handle,  appears 
to  be  only  natural  developments,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  that  these  so-called  cupping  dishes  were  originally 
a  form  of  drinking  bowl  utilized  by  surgeons  because  of 
their  handiness.  Some  confirmation  of  this  idea  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge 
possesses  a  good  number  of  these  bowls,  which  have  ap- 
parently all  been  used  for  table  purposes.  It  seems  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  a  college  would  provide  surgical 
implements  for  the  use  of  its  inmates,  or  that,  having  once 
provided  them,  it  would  allow  them  to  be  used  as  part 
of  its  table  plate.  This  subject,  however,  demands  more 
than  a  merely  casual  investigation,  and  until  this  is  un- 
dertaken and  the  origin  of  the  bowls  definitely  established, 
one  may  well  object  to  call  such  a 
sightly  and  well-proportioned 
vessel  as  this  rare  commonwealth 
vessel  by  the  repulsive  name  of 
a  cupping  dish.' 

It  is  quite  clear  that  as  in 
America  so  in  this  country  the 
vessels  made  in  silver  and  called 
bleeding  bowls  or  porringers  have 
been  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
There  seems  to  be,  however,  quite 
definite  evidence  that  special 
'bloud  poringers'  were  made  for 
surgeons  and  were  used  in  the 
operation  of  bleeding  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  There  is  the 
well-known  surgical  treatise  writ- 
ten by  John  Woodall,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Barber  Surgeons' 
Company  of  London  in  1599,  and 
became  Master  of  the  Company  in 
1633.  This  book  was  published  in 
1 639  under  the  title  of  The  Surgeon's 
Mate  or  Military  and  Domestic  Sur- 
gery .  .  .  with  a  treatise  of  the  cure  of 
the  Plague.  John  Woodall  was 

elected  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1616 
and  served  the  hospital  until  he  died  in  1643.  ^n  J6i2  he 
was  elected  the  first  Surgeon-General  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  wrote  his 
famous  book.  In  this  treatise  he  made  several  references 
to  bleeding  and  to  'bloud  poringers,'  and  this  is  what 
he  said: 

'Of  the  Bloud  Poringer:  "Bloud  Poringers  are  necessary 
at  sea,  to  be  more  certaine  of  the  quantity  of  bloud  which 
is  let;  for  since  the  bloud  of  man  is  so  precious,  it  is  to  bee 
well  weighed  what  quantitie  is  taken.  And  although  the 
German  Surgeons  doe  ever  let  bloud  into  a  bason,  yet  I 
hold  it  is  not  good  for  surgeons  mate  to  imitate  at  first, 
except  hee  be  of  good  judgement  indeed  to  judge  the 
quantity.  The  bloud  Poringers  which  are  made  for  that 
purpose  being  full,  hold  just  three  ounces  and  some- 
what more,  for  my  owne  practice  I  hold  this  course  if 
•one  chance  to  come  to  me  of  himself,  or  by  advice  of  a 
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physician,  to  be  let  bloud,  though  he  have  a  strong  body, 
I  never  take  from  him  more  than  two  poringers  and  a 
half  at  most,  but  often  lesse."  ' 

John  Woodall,  in  his  work  written  in  1639,  seems  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  blood  porringers  were  made  for 
special  surgical  purposes  and  that  their  capacity  when 
full  is  about  3  ounces  or  a  little  more,  and  that  these 
vessels  were  used  by  surgeons  in  the  practice  of  bleeding 
their  patients. 

In  an  account  of  the  objects  of  historic  interest  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  C.  J.  S.  Thompson  seems  to 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  and  use  of  the  bleeding 
bowl  as  a  special  surgical  instrument.  He  refers  to  the 
various  types  of  vessels  for  receiving  blood  from  patients 
who  have  been  bled  for  medical  purposes  and  refers  also 
to  records  as  follows:  'There  is  a 
record  in  the  will  of  Charles  Whyte 
a  Barber  Surgeon  dated  1544  of 
6  Barbers  Basins  of  Latyn  (thin 
brass).'  'In  1606  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  basins,  saucers  and  porrin- 
gers for  catching  blood.'  There 
would  seem  then  to  be  little 
doubt  that  if  many  porringers 
were  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
the  surgeon's  bleeding  bowl  had 
and  has  a  definite  surgical  identity, 
and  was  not  merely  a  domestic 
porringer,  seized  by  a  surgeon  in 
an  emergency  for  his  own  special 
use. 

Stuart  bleeding  bowls  are  rare. 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  exist- 
ence of  six  specimens,  three  of 
which  I  am  able  to  describe  in 
detail  and  illustrate.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  capacity  of  two 
of  the  three  I  have  been  able  to 
illustrate  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  John 
Woodall.  'They  hold  just  three 
ounces  or  somewhat  more ' ;  and  the  third  illustrated 
bowl  holds  just  over  2  ounces.  This  would  seem  to  get  rid 
of  the  error  in  some  authorities'  minds  that  the  small  size 
of  the  bowls  is  against  their  use  for  surgical  purposes. 
The  description  of  the  six  bowls  taken  in  order  of  their  re- 
spective dates  is  as  follows: 

1.  Date  1625.  Charles  I  bleeding  bowl,  the  body  of 
which  is  pricked  with  the  monogram  'R.P.E.H.'  and  the 
date,  1648.  It  is  of  plain  form  with  nearly  flat  base.  The 
circumference  of  the  bowl  measures  13!  inches,  the 
diameter  is  45—4^  inches,  the  depth  is  ih  inches.  The 
capacity  of  the  bowl  is  just  over  3  ounces.  The  handle 
is  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  pierced  with  semicircles  in  the 
petals,  and  with  another  trefoil  in  the  centre.  The  bowl 
bears  the  London  mark  of  the  year  1625,  the  maker's 
mark  is  not  clearly  made  out,  the  weight  of  the  bowl  is 
3  ounces  13  dwts. ;  this  is  the  earliest  English  bleeding 
bowl  known  to  exist. 
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ci  I'i'iNt;  howls  ok  skillet  covers 


J.  lt»3 I .  A  (  ill. ii  Irs  I  bleeding 
how  I  of  plain  circular  shape  .mil 
shallow  form.  Thr  Miles  nearly 
straight.  Thr  side  of  thr  howl 
is  pricked  with  a  coat  of. inns 
which  is  almost  effaced.  The 
circumfcrrncr  of  the  howl 
mrastu  es  i  i  inches,  ili.i  mrlri 
mcasui  cs  \  i  im  lies,  depth  i  >l  the 
howl  is  t  i  inch,  the  capacity  is 
jusl  «>\ei  2  ounces  I  he  handle 
is  formed  ,»s  .1  trefoil  pierced 
with  semicircles  in  the  petals, 
ami  with  another  trefoil  in  the 
centre.  The  markings  on  this 
how  I  are  almost  perfect.  It  heai  - 
the  London  mark  for  the  yeai 
103 1 ,  the  I  .ion  and  the  I  .eopard's 
head,  and  the  maker's  mark,  an 
anchor  between  the  initials  l)X>. 
This  mark  is  referred  to  in  Jack- 
son (see  page  117^,  and  hy  the 

same  inakei  are  the  Communion  patens  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry  and  St.  Michael's  llassetshaw,  London.  This  is  an 
interesting  howl,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  have 
heen  generally  unknown  until  it  appeared  in  the  auction 
rooms  in  1935-  All  that  is  known  of  its  history  is  that  in 
iHbti  it  was  bought  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Plymouth 
and  w  as  thought  to  he  of  some  value. 

;  Date  itvjj.  A  Charles  I  bleeding  bowl  of  plain  cir- 
cular shape.  The  circumference  of  the  bowl  measures  13} 
inches,  the  diameter  is  4]  inches,  the  depth  is  1 J  inch. 
The  capacity  of  the  bow  I  is  just  over  3  ounces,  the  handle 
is  formed  as  a  trefoil,  pierced  with  semicircles  iti  the 
petals,  and  another  trefoil  in  the  centre;  the  bowl  bears 
the  London  mark  of  1632,  but  the  maker's  mark  is  not 
satisfactorily  distinguishable. 

4.  Date  1638.  A  Charles  I  bleeding  bowl,  plain  with 
pierced  handle,  maker's  mark  C.C.  with  a  mullet  (?). 
The  London  hall-mark  is  for  1638  to  1639,  the  handle 
trefoil  shaped,  the  diameter  3  3  inches;  this  is  the  de- 
scription of  a  bleeding  bowl  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

5.  Date  1 641 .  A  bleeding  bowl  dated 
1 64 1,  sold  by  auction  in  1934. 

6.  Another  specimen  recorded  in  a  pri- 
vate collection  bearing  a  date  before  the 
Common  wea  1th. 
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II    FROM  COMMANDER  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N. 
To  the  Editor  of'YuF.  Connoisseur 

SIR,  Knowing  the  views  I  hold  on  the  subject  of  so- 
called  'bleeding  bowls,'  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send 
me  the  script  of  the  article  hy  Mr.  Charles  Noon :  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Noon  is,  however,  of  no 
importance,  as,  though  I  can  reasonably  claim  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  date,  merit  and  authenticity  of  these 
pieces,  I  do  not  pretend  to  he  qualified  to  express  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  their  probable  use.  Surely  fur- 
ther light  could  be  thrown  on  this  Subject  by  some 
informed  student  of  seventeenth-century  domestic  or 
medical  practice,  or  perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  a 
contemporary  illustration  of  a  utensil  being  employed  hy 
a  Barber  Surgeon  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding. 

As  we  still  live  in  a  democratic  country  and  are  entitled 
to  indulge  in  argument  and  controversy  to  our  hearts' 
content,  I  submit  a  few  further  photographs  of  these  so- 
called  'bleeding  bowls'  with  my  own  reasons  for  main- 


No.  V.— A  CHARLES  It  PORRINGER  OR  SO-CALLED  BLEEDING  BOWL' :  LONDON  MARK.  1681 
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taining  that  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  find  space  to  publish  both  opinions  and  thus  en- 
able readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 

I  hope  that  these  articles  may  lead  some  authority  to 
state  whether  Barber  Surgeons  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury were  wealthy  and  likely  to  have  used  silver  bowls, 
or  whether  they  would  not  be  more  likely  to  have  used 
latten,  pewter  or  wooden  ones ;  whether  the  fluid  ounce 
at  that  time  was  the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  and  what  reason 
there  is  to  suppose  that  the  bowls  mentioned  in  early 
documents  as  being  used  for  bleeding  are  the  same  as  the 
so-called  'bleeding  bowls'  now  under  discussion.  I  see  no 
reason  for  assuming  them  to  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Noon's  article  would  lead  one  to  assume  that  the 
maximum  of  blood  drawn  off  was  about  seven  ounces, 
but  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  under  'Blood-Letting" 
states  that  'there  are  certain  morbid  conditions  when  a 
patient  may  obtain  marked  relief  from  the  abstraction  of 
a  certain  amount  of  blood,  from  three  or  four  ounces  up 
to  twenty  or  even  thirty  in  extreme  cases.'  Farther  on  it 
states  that  in  venesection,  which  was  the  usual  method 
of  blood-letting,  the  blood  is  usually  withdrawn  from  the 
median-basilic  vein  of  the  arm,  which  I  think  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  use  of  a  vessel  with  a  hollowed  edge,  as 
illustrated  by  Cotterell  and  mentioned  anon,  as  opposed 
to  the  type  of  vessel  under  discussion;  but  a  medical 
opinion  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
these  various  vessels  would  be  of  far  greater  value  than 
mere  surmise  on  my  part.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Noon  does 
not  express  an  opinion  on  technicalities  such  as  the  above, 
on  which  he  must  unquestionably  be  an  authority. 

On  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Noon  state  that  'American 
bleeding  bowls'  were  much  larger  than  English  examples? 
I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  so,  and  those  here  illustrated 
(No.  iv),  of  equal  capacity  to  the  Newcastle  example  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
1 68 1  London  example  (No.  v).  When  filled  by  a  modern 
fluid  ounce  measure,  the  so-called  'bleeding  bowls'  in  my 
possession  take  20  ounces  each,  and  from  the  relative  di- 
mensions of  these  and  those  described  by  Mr.  Noon,  it 
would  seem  to  me  impossible  that  the  capacities  given 
by  him  can  be  anywhere  near  correct.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  he  has  obtained  his  figures  by  experi- 
ment with  a  fluid  measure  or  by  mathematical  computa- 
tion, as  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  an  error  must  have 
crept  in  somewhere.  According  to  my  rough  mathe- 
matics, on  equivalent  capacities,  the  bowls  he  mentions 
should  have  approximately  three  times  the  capacity  he 
states,  which  would  somewhat  affect  the  arguments  he 
puts  forward.  Nor  do  I  see  why  he  states  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  these  vessels  were  used  as  bleeding  bowls :  I 
have  yet  to  see  definite  proof  that  they  ever  were. 

I  hold  the  view  that  the  type  of  vessel  here  under  dis- 
cussion was  a  direct  evolution  from  the  skillet  cover,  and 
that  early  examples  made  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  such  as  those  in  the  illustrations  supplied  by  Mr. 
Noon,  are  in  almost  every  case  the  covers  of  skillets,  of 
which  the  skillet  itself  has  been  worn  out  or  lost.  Two  fine 
examples  with  their  own  original  skillets,  one  of  which  is 


illustrated  in  plate  XLYIII  of  Edward  Wenham's  Do- 
mestic Silver  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  sold  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  collection  at  Christmas  in  December  1938  (No. 
vi) ;  one  of  these,  London  1665,  being  also  shown  on  page 
813  of  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  Illustrated  History  of  English 
Plate.  Although  the  cover  of  this  1665  skillet  is  of  tvpi- 
cal  'bleeding  bowl'  porringer  form,  Sir  Charles  Jackson 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  mentioning,  however,  that 
the  lid  is  hinged  to  one  side,  an  obvious  later  addition 
which  had  evidently  been  removed  before  the  photograph 
for  Mr.  Wenham's  book  was  taken,  a  fact  that  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  has  overlooked  as,  copying  Sir  Charles  Jackson's 
description,  he  writes  'the  cover  is  hinged  to  one  side' : 
comparison  of  the  two  photographs  would  have  shown 
him  that  the  hinge  had  been  removed.  Conclusive  evid- 
ence of  the  original  use  of  this  cover  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  the  coat«of-arms  engraved  on  the  applied  escutcheon 
on  the  front  of  the  skillet  (evidently  intended  as  a  stop 
for  the  lid,  see  illustration  of  earlier  skillet,  London,  1656, 
Edward  Wenham,  plate  XL VIII)  is  repeated  on  what 
becomes  the  upper  surface  of  the  pierced  handle  or  'ear' 
of  the  lid  when  it  is  in  use  as  a  porringer,  but  which  is  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  'handle'  when  the  object  is  in  use 
as  a  cover  or  lid. 

That  skillets  with  their  own  covers  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above  still  exist  is  to  my  mind  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  original  use  of  these  misnamed  'bleeding  bowls.' 
The  footed  porringer  cover  of  tazza-like  form  common 
in  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  another  good 
example  of  the  cover  of  a  somewhat  similar  vessel  being 
used  for  a  dual  purpose  and,  to  trace  the  origin  back  far- 
ther still,  one  has  only  to  see  Communion  Cups  with  their 
paten  covers  of  the  SLxteenth  Century. 

The  modification  in  form  found  in  late  Charles  II  ex- 
amples, where  the  body  becomes  more  bulbous,  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  by  this  period  they  were  being  made 
as  separate  entities,  though  still  used  as,  and  probably 
called,  porringers. 

The  magnificent  late  Stewart  example  illustrated  in 
No.  v  was  made  in  London  in  1681.  It  is  approximately 
6  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  8  ounces  17  dwts.,  and  bears 
on  the  front  of  the  bowl  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  Governor  of  New  York  in  1674  and  Governor- 
General  of  New  England  in  1685:  it  bears  his  initials 
'E.A.'  in  contemporary  lettering  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  handle.  Though  somewhat  shallower,  in  form  this 
example  is  very  similar  to  the  American  porringers  by 
Samuel  Casey  (No.  iv),  and  very  probably  was  one  of 
the  models  originally  copied  by  the  early  Colonial  crafts- 
men. Its  capacity  must  be  at  least  23  fluid  ounces,  and 
other  seventeenth-century  examples  which  I  have  noted 
have  had  nearly  as  great  a  capacity. 

A  very  fine  example  of  one  of  these  bowls,  by  Francis 
Batty  of  Newcastle,  circa  1 680,  is  in  form  almost  identical 
to  that  shown  in  No.  v;  shallower  than  the  Samuel  Casey 
pair,  the  diameter  is  somewhat  larger,  the  capacity  (ap- 
proximately 20  fluid  ounces)  being  the  same.  This,  with 
the  Samuel  Casey  pair,  is  at  present  in  my  own  collection 
and,  with  trefid  spoons,  these  vessels  are  frequently  in 
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(  i  immnc;  howls  or  skillet  covers? 


Use  on  m\  table  lot  soup,  .1  pur- 
pose to  w hit  h  they  .ur  riuiiirntly 
Milled,  I >ni  lot  which  I  would 
hrxit.it*-  to  use  than  ilitl  I  believe 
th.it  thr\  h.ul  in  the  past  been 
used  .is  cupping  how  Is. 

Although  th.it  eminent  .uithot  - 
ity,  Dr.  I .  (J.  II.  Drake  of  Tor- 
onto, in  thr  Canadian  Medical 
Association  Journal ',  XXV,  tur,  t>, 
1931,  illustrates  thrrr  pewter  cx- 
.unples  of  these  vrssrls  .is  Need- 
ing ImwvIs'  in  an  artirlr  entitled 
Ptwttr  of  Medical  Interest,  and 
mentions  that  thr  two  latr  cx- 
atnples,  whirl)  date  from  the  late 

Eighteenth. md  early  Nineteenth Centuries,  arcgradua ted, 
the  one  in  2-ouncc  graduations  up  to  14  ounces,  and  the 
other  in  4-ounce  graduations  up  to  24  ounces,  .it  this  late 
date  there  is  no  saving  lor  what  purpose  they  may  have 
been  made  or  used  and  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  they  war  graduated  to  measure  blood:  I  do  not 
remember  having  met  a  silver  example  alter  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
graduated  one.  These  late  pew  tei  examples,  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Drake,  of  very  simple  form  and  not  bulged  like  those 
here  illustrated,  would  have  made  very  good  measures 
for  am  purpose,  either  medical  01  domestic. 

I  see  no  reason  to  disagree  with  Howard  Herschel 
Cotterell  who,  in  Old  Pewter,  Its  Makers  and  Marks,  illus- 
trates on  p. ige  \  :tt  .1  large  group  of  these  vessels  and  de- 
scribes them  as  'English  porringers.'  On  page  129  he  illus- 
trates similar  vessels  w  ith  two  flat  handles,  some  of  w  hich 
have  covers  of  their  own,  strongly  reminiscent  of  early 
eighteenth-century  French  ecuelles,  such  as  those  shown 
in  A  Guide  to  Old  French  Plate  by  Louis  Carre,  vessels  w  hich, 
in  their  eighteenth-century  form,  I  consider  related. 

Cotterell,  on  page  86,  illustrates  three  bowls  which  he, 
in  my  opinion  quite  rightly,  describes  as  'barber  surgeons 
bow  ls,'  all  of  w  hich  are  either  themselves  shaped  or  have 
the  lip  shaped  to  take  the  neck  for  shaving  or  the  limb 
for  bleeding.  Whether  they  were  used  for  bleeding  as  well 
as  for  shaving  is  a  point  on  which  definite  proof  should 
surely  be  forthcoming  from  some  authority. 

C.  Louise  Avery,  in  Early  American  Silver,  page  37,  states 
that  styles  usually  flourished  in  London  some  time  be- 
fore they  were  adopted  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  Colonial 
silversmiths,  with  their  more  limited  custom  and  more 
conservative  patrons,  tended  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
old  until  the  new  had  become  thoroughly  established.  On 
page  46  she  states  that  many  examples  of  these  American 
porringers  have  survived  to  the  present  day  in  New  Eng- 
land households,  and  that  they  must  have  been  considered 
quite  indispensable  for  serving  children's  food,  broth  or 
cereals;  and  on  page  47  she  mentions  that  though  most 
of  the  English  bowls  of  this  form  are  described  as  barber 
surgeon's  bowls,  it  seems  incredible  that  others  should  not 
have  served  for  domestic  purposes  in  England  as  they  were 
so  extensively  used  in  the  latter  manner  in  New  England. 


No.  Vt.— XVII  CENTURY.  SILVIK  SKII.I.I  IS.  WITH  THEIR  OKI'. in  M .  <  OVERS  :  LONDON  IBS8  \  IMS 


I  go  farther,  and  state  thai  though  it  is  possible  that  at 
some  time  a  Barber  Surgeon  may  have  appropriated  one 
of  these  vessels  for  use  as  a  bleeding  bowl,  just  as  lie 
might  have  appropriated  any  other  vessel,  in  my  opinion 
they  were  invariably  designed  and  fashioned  as  skillet 
covers  01  porringers  for  domestic  use  and  were  nevei 
intended  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Dyer  would  also  appear  to  be  of  this  opinion,  and  in 
his  Early  American  Craftsmen,  page  227,  in  reference  to  the 
story  that  these  objects  were  known  as  physicians'  cup- 
ping and  bleeding  bowls,  he  states  that  this  is  a  tradition 
that  dies  hard,  but  that  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  in 
America  that  this  type  of  porringer  was  ever  used  for 
anything  but  a  general  utility  table  dish. 

C.  C.  Oman,  in  his  book  English  Domestic  Silver,  also 
favours  the  porringer  theory,  and  in  support  of  it  quotes 
an  advertisement  for  lost  plate  in  the  London  Gazette  for 
October  20th,  1679,  where  are  mentioned  'three  por- 
ringers (one  with  the  ear  off).'  The  name  'ear'  for  the 
flat  handle  has  its  counterpart  in  Scotland,  where  the  flat 
handles  of  the  quaich  are  known  as  'lugs,'  the  Scottish 
equivalent  for  ears. 

In  many  old  houses  in  Scotland  it  is  still  customary  for 
porridge  to  be  eaten  standing  up,  the  bowl  being  held  in 
the  left  hand  and  the  porridge  eaten  with  a  spoon  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  I  think  it  is  most  probable  that 
these  porringers  were  originally  used  in  a  similar  manner 
in  England  and  America. 

I  can  find  no  mention  of  vessels  of  this  sort  in  the 
famous  Starkie  Gardiner  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Old  Silverwork  held  at  St.  James's  Court,  London,  in 
1902,  and,  as  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  have  been  omitted  by  accident  from  such  a  highly 
comprehensive  and  representative  collection,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  they  were  deliberately  omitted 
because  of  their  presumed  origin  and  associations  and 
whether  Cripps  may  not  have  been  the  originator  of 
this  erroneous  and  damaging  ascription;  on  page  362  of 
Old  English  Plate  he  mentions  that  bleeding  basins  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  about  4J  inches  in 
diameter  and  having  a  single  flat  pierced  handle,  are  not 
uncommon  and  are  found  of  pewter  as  well  as  of  silver. 

Sir  Charles  Jackson,  in  his  Illustrated  History  of  English 
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Plate,  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  reticent  about  bleeding 
bowls;  on  page  246  he  gives  a  very  short  description  of  an 
example  of  one  of  the  objects  under  discussion,  stating 
that  it  is  a  'bleeding  bowl,'  but  in  all  probability  he  was 
following  Cripps'  previous  ascription;  he  mentions  that 
similar  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  porringers 
in  the  United  States,  but  refrains  from  saying  anything 
about  them.  On  page  264,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Noon, 
he  mentions  one  of  these  objects  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  H.  Walter  bearing  the  Norwich  hall-marks  for 
1689,  and  believed,  from  the  initials  pricked  upon  it,  to 
have  been  the  property  of  John  A.  Worrell,  Master  of  the 
Barber  Surgeons  of  Norwich  in  1693;  tne  diameter  of  the 
top  of  this  example  is  5  inches,  the  capacity  therefore  must 
have  been  nearly  20  fluid  ounces.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
vessel  was  known  to  Mr.  Cripps,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 


believed  to  have  been  originally  the  property  of  John  A. 
Worrell,  Master  of  the  Barber  Surgeons  of  Norwich,  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  assuming  these  vessels 
to  have  been  cupping  bowls,  whereas  actually  such  a 
vessel  was  a  very  reasonable  object  for  anyone  to  have 
possessed,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  sug- 
gesting that  this  seventeenth-century  'porringer'  was 
ever  used  by  Mr.  Worrell  for  purposes  other  than  his 
own  domestic  use. 

I  submit  that  the  suggestion  that  these  bowls  were  ever 
specifically  intended  as  Barber  Surgeon's  bleeding  bowls 
is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  and  constitutes  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  perpetuation  of  a  stupid  error  made  many 
years  ago  by  some  authority  who  should  have  known  better. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  E.  P.  How. 


TWO  SHORTER  NOTES  ON  FRENCH  SILVER 


A  FRENCH  CRUET  :  BY  RfiMY  CHATRIA,  1730  :  PROPERTY 
OF  THOMAS  COCKCROFT,  ESQ.,  BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


A  FRENCH  SILVER-GILT  DES- 
SERT SERVICE  IN  THE  COL- 
LECTION OF  EARL  SPENCER 

IT  consists  of  24  forks,  24  spoons, 
24  knives,  2  sugar  sifters,  8  cream 
spoons  with  deep  bowls,  and  2  large 
serving  spoons.  All  are  richly  and 
finely  decorated  in  relief  with  acan- 
thus husks,  rosettes  and  scrolled  heart- 
shaped  ornaments.  The  ends  are 
reeded,  with  sprays  of  foliage  across. 
Engraved  with  the  Spencer  crest  and 
Earl's  coronet.  Date:  Paris  1785.  The 
maker  of  all  but  one  sugar  sifter  was 
Jean  Etienne  Langlois.  This  sifter  has 
a  maker's  mark  IY  or  II.  In  its  orig- 
inal leather  case. 

Purchased  on  March  21st,  1786,  of 
Robert  Joseph  Auguste,  the  celebrated 


goldsmith  to  Louis  XVI,  whose  original  bill  for  £3,965  is  at  Althorp. 


A  FRENCH  CRUET  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

MR.  THOMAS  COCKCROFT,  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  at  Wellington,  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  me  the  accompanying  photograph  of  a  charming  French 
silver  cruet  in  his  possession.  It  is  plain,  rectangular  and  octagonal,  with  gadrooned  edges 
and  two  handles,  and  stands  on  four  scrolled  and  foliated  feet.  The  two  glass  bottles  for 
oil  and  vinegar  are  fitted  with  silver  tops  or  stoppers,  and  rest  in  two  octagonal  recept- 
acles in  the  frame.  Stamped  upon  it  in  several  places  is  the  mark  of  the  well-known 
goldsmith  of  Paris,  Remy  Chatria,  whose  mark  was  first  entered  on  February  3rd,  1724.  It 
bears  also  the  date-letter  for  the  year  1 730.  The  frame  is  similar  to  one  of  the  date  1 733  by 
the  same  goldsmith  in  the  collection  of  M.  Einforcat  in  Paris,  illustrated  in  Plate  XL VII 
in  my  book  on  the  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  an  illustration  which  induced 
Mr.  Cockcroft  to  send  me  this  photograph.  The  dimensions  are :  total  length,  8  J  in. ; 
width,  5-9  in.;  total  height,  3-15  in.;  without  the  handles,  2 J  in.      E.  Alfred  Jones. 


SPOON  IN  A  SILVER-GILT  SER- 
VICE :  BELONGING  TO  EARL 
SPENCER  :  BY  fiTIENNE 
LANGLOIS  :   PARIS,  1785 
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SOME    RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 
AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY 

By  JOHN  ROTHENSTEIN 

DIRECTOR  ami  KEEPER 


T\\\\  contents  of  the  Tate  Gallery  were 
dispersed  anions  less  dangerous  places 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  build- 
ing itself  has  sustained  such  extensive  air-raid 
damage  since  that  exhibitions  cannot  lor  the 
present  be  held  there.  Nevertheless,  the  various 
collections  with  which  the  CJallery  is  tradition- 
ally associated  continue  to  grow. 

The  Knapping  Fund,  upon  which  the  Trus- 
tees are  entirely  dependent  for  their  purchases, 
was  bequeathed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  work 
of  living  artists,  or  of  those  w  ho  have  been  dead 


for  less  than  twenty-five  years.  This  fund,  which 
came  to  the  Gallery  in  1939,  is  enabling  the 
Trustees  to  Iniilrl  up  ,1  collection  of  contem- 
porary British  painting  and  sculpture  which 
they  hope  will  prove  to  be  representative  of  the 
most  vital  aspects  of  the  national  vision. 

For  the  development  of  the  traditional  collec- 
tions which  fall  within  the  Gallery's  official 
scope  the  Trustees  have  to  depend  upon  private 
generosity,  the  National  Art-Gollections  Fund, 
and  the  ( lhantrcy  Bequest.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Trustees  have  received  a  number  of 


UNIDENTIFIED  SUBJECT  :  BY  HENRY  FUSELI,  R.A.  :  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TATE  GALLERY  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND" 
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ijifts  of  exceptional  im- 
portance. Of  these  the 
most  recent  is  the  bequest 
from  Sir  Hugh  VValpole, 
which  includes (in addition 
to  .1  number  of  line  con- 
temporary works,  paint- 
ings and  drawings  by 
Steer,  John,  Sickert  and 
Max  Becrbohm)  a  study 
for  Christ  H  ashing  Petri's 
Feet  by  Ford  Mad  ox 
Brow  n,  Head  of  a  little  Ser- 
vant (Hrl  by  Renoir,  a  pen- 
and-ink  portrait  of  Courbet 
In  Manet,  Mont  St.  Victoire 
(water-colour)  by  Ce- 
zanne, Bather  by  Forain, 
"How  happy  would  he  be  with 
Either"  by  Tissot,  and  a 
drawing  by  William  Blake. 
The  (Jallery's  eolleetion  of 
works  In  Blake  has  been 
notably  augmented  by  Mr. 
\V.  (Iraham  Robertson's 
gift  of  his  celebrated  scries 
of  colour-prints  and  by 


HORSF.  RACING  :  BY  LOUIS  ANQUETIN 
HINDLEY  SMITH  BEQUEST  ; TATE  GALLERY 
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Miss  A.  E.  Carthew's  bequest  of  a  number  of  water-colours 
and  drawings,  including  the  lovely  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins. 
The  collection  of  works  by  the  pre-Raphaelites  and  their 
school  has  been  strengthened  by  the  Beresford  Rimington 
Heaton  Bequest,  which  includes  eight  fine  water-colours 
by  Rossetti,  and  two  poetic  subject-pictures  by  Arthur 
Hughes  (as  well  as  eight  water-colours  by  Turner).  Miss 
Maud  Beddington  has  bequeathed  a  water-colour  study 
for  the  Gallery's  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid,  and 
Vesper tina  Quies,  by  Burne-Jones.  Mr.  Graham  Robertson 
has  also  presented  Rossetti's  Proserpine  (as  well  as  a  bril- 
liant portrait  of  his  grandmother  by  Geddes,  and  Whist- 
ler's Valparaiso). 


PORTRAIT  OF  W.  B.  YEATS  :  OIL  PAINTING 
BY  AUGUSTUS  JOHN,  R.A.  :  A  CHANTREY  BE- 
QUEST PURCHASE  FOR  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


Other  recent  acquisitions  are  an 
unidentified  subject  by  Fuseli,  an 
artist  most  inadequately  represented 
in  the  national  collections,  and  a 
radiant  nude  by  Etty,  both  of  which 
are  valued  gifts  from  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund. 


•NUDE'  :  AN  OIL  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  ETTY 
R.A.  :  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TATE  GALLERY 
BY  THE  NATIONAL   ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  CHAIR 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  POKE 

By  R .  W.  SYMONDs 


No.  I. — A  i;i\nri  ni:su,v  iok  \  i.advs  drkssim; 

CHAIR  :  FROM  ROBF.KT  MANWARING'S  CABINET  AND 
CHAIR  MAKER'S      FRIEND      AM)      COMPANION,  1765 

IN  a  previous  article — English  Chair- 
making — it  was  described  how  the 
earliest  chairs  were  almost  immov- 
able, being  formed  of  thick  and  ponder- 
ous slabs  of  wood.  And  when  the  joiner 
became  more  proficient  in  his  handi- 
work, a  panelled  and  framed  construc- 
tion took  the  place  of  the  solid  slabs  and 
the  seat  was  upheld  by  posts  strength- 
ened by  rails.  But  this  later  chair,  with 
its  panelled  back  and  joined  legs  and 
stretchers,  was  no  longer  a  cumbersome 
and  stationary  seat;  and  it  continued, 
from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  end 


of  the  Iaijhtcenth,  to  gain  in  grace  and  elegance  as  the 
Knglish  joinrr-chair-tnakcr  gained  in  skill  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  craft.  The  (hair  throughout  its  long 
years  of  evolution  was  made  by  a  number  of  different 
craftsmen;  in  some  cases  it  was  the  product  of  one 
craft,  and  in  others  of  two  or  three  distinct  and  separ- 
ate crafts. 

There  were  the  'tornyd'  or  'throwen'  chairs  of  the 
turner;  the  'joynd'  and  'kerved'  chairs  of  the  joiner  and 
carver;  the  chairs  covered  with  'leder'  or  'sylke'  of  the 


No.  II. — A  CORNER  CHAIR,  SO-CALLED  BECAUSE  THE  SEAT  WAS  SET  CORNER- 
WISE,  NOT  BECAUSE  IT  COULD  STAND  IN  A  CORNER  :  PERIOD  GEORGE  II 
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coffer-maker.  There  were  chairs  of  straw  and 
wickerwork,  the  product  of  the  basket-makers. 
There  were  chairs  of  iron  with  cloth  or  silk  cover- 
ing made  by  the  blacksmith  and  covered  by  the 
coffer-maker.  There  were  cane  chairs  made  by 
the  joiners  and  caners  and  decorated  by  the 
carvers  and  turners.  There  were  easy  chairs  with 
frames  constructed  by  the  joiners  and  stuffed 
by  the  upholsterers.  Also,  japanners  and  gilders 
carried  out  japan  work  and  gilding  on  chair 
frames  that  were  joined,  carved  and  turned. 

In  the  same  way  that  chair-making — when 
the  demand  for  chairs  grew  wider  and  wider — 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  various  crafts, 
chairs  also  became  more  varied  in  type,  since  the 
number  designed  for  special  purposes  increased 
as  the  centuries  advanced. 

Chairs  that  were  designed  for  a  special  pur- 
pose were  numerous.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such 
chairs  was  the  close-stool  chair  or  chair  of  ease; 
it  is  to  be  found  listed — together  with  close  stools 
— in  inventories  dating  from  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  the  same  century  a  record  exists  that 
barbers'  shops  had  chairs,  that  must  have  been 
of  an  individual  design,  and  in  the  Sixteenth 


No.  III. — WALNUT  CHAIR  :  BACK  DECORATED  WITH  INLAID  CYPHER 
D.N  :  ORIGINALLY  FROM  GLEMHAM  HALL,  SUFFOLK  :  TEMP.  GEO.  I 


and  Seventeenth  Centuries  barbers'  chairs  could 
not  have  been  uncommon,  whilst  from  the  next 
century  many  examples  have  survived. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  many  new  types  of 
chairs  were  tried  out,  but  it  was  only  a  few  that 
possessed  sufficient  merit  to  allow  them  eventu- 
ally to  become  part  of  the  tradition  of  English 
chair  design. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe 
Accounts  the  adaption  of  ironwork  to  chairs 
became  a  feature  of  construction  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century — the  ironwork  causing 
certain  parts  to  hinge  or  fold.  Chairs  of  this  un- 
satisfactory combination  of  wood  and  iron  did 
not  remain  long  in  favour,  for  at  the  best  they 
were  only  of  an  experimental  nature. 

1675  For  his  Majts  Service  att  windsor 

For  a  sleeping  chaire  to  fall  in  the  back  of  Iron 
worke  £2 

1676  For  Mr  Hudleston  at  Whitehall 

For  a  chaire  with  Elbowes  and  Iron  worke  in 
them  and  a  table  to  it  moveable  with  Iron 
worke.  £1-16 

1677  For  her  Matie  at  the  Bath 

For  an  Elbowe  chaire  for  the  back  and  Seate  to 
take  off  with  Iron  worke 
For  her  Mats:  Bed  chamber 
For  a  sleeping  Chaire  neately  Carved  and  the 
Irons  all  gilt  with  gold  £6 
1680  For  going  to  Windsor  and  mending  the  great 
winding  up  Chaire  with  Severall  parts  of  new 
Iron  worke,  etc.  £6- 1  o 

The  easy  chair  with  cheeks  or  ears — to-day  it 
is  called  a  winged  chair — was  a  type  that  was 
first  made  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.*  Its  de- 
sign— with  the  upholstered  cheeks  or  wings 
fitted  to  each  side  of  the  back  to  protect  the  seat 
from  draughts — reflects  the  domestic  discomfort 
of  the  times.  Windows  that  did  not  fit  too 
closely,  and  doors  with  a  similar  defect,  com- 
bined with  coal  fires  burning  in  open  chimney- 
pieces,  were  the  cause  of  draughty  rooms 
throughout  the  winter  months.  The  sleeping 
chair  with  ironwork — see  examples  cited  above 
— would  appear  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  easy 
chair — the  adjustable  back  with  its  iron  ratchet 
being  abandoned  for  a  fixed  back.  The  demand 
for  the  easy  chair  grew,  and  it  was  made  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

1686  For  the  Gallery  next  to  the  Dressing  roome 
[Windsor] 

*  A  couch  with  wings  dating  from  the  early  Seventeenth 
Century  is  at  Knole. 
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No.  IV.  A  tHUK  WIIH  I  I  l.S  AM>  VKMs  CI  1  I  M  Wool)  AND 
BACK  VKNI  KKI-n  WIIH  I  I  M    I'IKIOI)  i>|   (.I.OKt.l-  II  :  (  .  173" 


For  ii  (I i  essing  t  Ihaire  of  walnut  tree  I  wisted  with  (  larved 
Prrt  15s  4^fl 

'7().r)  P°r  Mrr  Maj"'"  Drcsing  roome  at  Windsor  Castle 

For  .1  handsome  li^ht  Dressing  Chaire  made  of  the 
best  french  walnuttree  with  a  false  seat,  rihbs  in  the 
hack  and  Pollished  £1-'0 

A  puz/.ling  feature  of  eighteenths entury  adver- 
tisements is  the  frccjucnt  mention  of  dressing-chairs 
and  the  absence  ofwriting-chairs.  Why  our  ancestors 
required  a  special  chair  for  use  at  the  dressing-table 
and  not  one  for  the  writing-table  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  .1  reason. 

From  the  few  contemporary  illustrations  of  dress- 
ing-* hairs,  such  (  hairs  appear  to  vary  widely  in 
design.  Incc  and  Mayhcw  show  arm-chairs  in  the 
Chinese  manner  with  a  trellis  back  as  a  dressing- 
chair  and  Manwaring  single  chairs  in  the  French 
manner  (sec  illustration  No.  i).  Judging  from  these 
designs  it  would  appear  that  dressing-*  hairs  possessed 
no  particular  feature  of  design  but  were  cither  arm  or 
single  chairs  of  any  pattern  that  pleased  the  chair- 
maker's  fancy  at  the  time. 

Two  types  of  chairs  have  survived  from  the  Eigh- 
tcenth  Century;  their  design,  together  with  the  fact 


r 


For  an  easie  Chair  of  \\  alnuttree  carved 
...  &  stuft  hack  &  Scat  with  haire  £3 

1689  For  her  Ma'*  Clossctt  att  Hampt"  Courte 
For  one  easey  Elbow  Chaire  of  VVallnut- 
trec  carved  and  Checkes  framed  downe 
the  Sides  £2 

1697  For  his  Majestles  great  bedchamber  at 
Kensington 

For  an  easy  elboe  chaire  made  with  ribs 
in  the  back  and  cane  Seate  £1-17-6 

1 718  For  The  Lady  Portlands  Appartm' at  Ken- 
sington for  a  large  easy  chair  with  Com- 
pass Cheeks  and  Spreading  Elbows  Stuft 
with  curled  hair  and  a  down  Cushion  £3-4 

1 726  A  yellow  flow  er'd  damask  easy  Chair  and 
Cushion,  a  walnuttree  Frame  £2~2 

A  type  of  chair  that  was  used  by  society 
in  Charles  I  Fs  days  was  the  dressing-chair. 
In  the  Eighteenth  Century  it  must  have 
become  very  popular  judging  from  its 
frequent  mention  in  contemporary  chair- 
maker's  advertisements  and  sale  an- 
nouncements. 

1684  For  her  Maties  Bed  Chamber  at  W'hall 


No.  V.— AN  UNUSUAL  CHAIR  OF  ELM  HAVING  FIVE  LEGS  :  THE  SHAPE  OF 
THE  SOLID  BACK  IS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  NO.  IV  :  TEMP.  GEO.  II  :  1730 
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that  both  are  usually  found  singly  and  not  in 
sets,  suggests  that  they  had  a  special  purpose, 
such  as  for  use  at  a  dressing-table  or  a  writing 
bureau,  and  were  not  only  occasional  chairs. 
To-day  the  more  common  of  these  types  of 
chairs  is  the  corner  chair  (see  No.  ii),  for  it  was 
made  in  large  numbers  from  the  time  of  George 
I  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  pair  is 
very  seldom  found,  and  occasionally  an  example 
will  be  seen  fitted  as  a  close-stool  chair,  whilst 
others  will  have  an  additional  splat  fitted  to  the 
semi-circular  rail  of  the  back  for  the  purpose — 
one  would  suppose — of  resting  the  head  whilst 
shaving.  This  last  chair  was  presumably  the 
shaving-chair  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  that 
was  so  often  mentioned  in  contemporary 
advertisements. 

In  Colonial  America  the  names  given  to  the- 
corner  chair  in  contemporary  inventories  were 
a  'round-about  chair,'  a  'round  chair,'  a  'three- 
corner  chair,'  a  'half-round  chair,'  whereas  in 


No.  VI.— AN  EASY  CHAIR  WITH  CARVED  WALNUT  FRAME  :  ITS  UPHOLSTERED  BACK  AND 
SEAT  ARE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  NEEDLEWORK  :   PERIOD  OF  GEORGE  II  :  CIRCA  1740 


England  it  would  appear  to  have  been  but 
seldom  called  by  any  particular  name. 

The  excellent  mahogany  example  of  a  corner 
chair  (No.  ii),  with  its  pierced  and  carved  splats 
of  Gothic  pattern,  and  its  well-shaped  cabriole 
leg,  exhibits  a  more  decorative  character  than 
the  general  rim  of  these  chairs.  Extant  corner 
chairs  dating  prior  to  1 750  are  usually  of  good 
quality  and  of  mahogany — the  latter  probably 
because  the  walnut  examples  have  suffered  a 
higher  rate  of  destruction.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  a  large  number  of  lower- 
quality  corner  chairs  with  straight  legs  and  plain 
fret-cut  splats  have  survived. 

The  second  type  of  chair  has  a  sliaped  and 
solid  back  (see  Nos.  iii,  iv,  v).  It  remained  in 
favour  for  a  much  shorter  period  than  the  corner 
chair,  since  the  earliest  examples  appear  from 
their  design  to  date  about  1 7 1 5-20  and  the  latest 
about  1 750.  A  few  of  these  chairs  have  survived 
in  pairs  and  they  were  made  both  in  walnut  and 
mahogany.  An  interesting  feature 
concerning  these  solid  splat  chairs 
is  that  although  they  must  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  different 
chair-makers,  they  yet  possess  a 
close  similarity  in  design — the  backs 
often  have  the  same  curves  and  the 
seats  are  usually  round  (see  No.  iv). 
These  chairs  must  assuredly  have 
been  made  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose— perhaps  they  were  the  dress- 
ing-chairs of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  first  two  Georges.  If  this  were 
the  case  their  strong  construction 
suggests  that  they  were  used  by  men 
only — women,  as  they  do  to-day, 
favouring  stools  for  their  dressing- 
table  seats. 

The  chair  illustrated  in  No.  iii, 
with  the  back  decorated  with  an 
inlaid  cypher  formed  of  a  light 
coloured  wood,  is  an  unusual  speci- 
men. Originally  it  came  from  Glem- 
ham  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the 
North  family;  the  cypher  D.N- — 
entwined  and  reversed — stands  for 
the  family  name  Dudley  North.  The 
chair  illustrated  in  No.  iv  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  an  extant  pair 
of  these  chairs.  It  is  of  elm,  the  back 
and  seat  rail  being  veneered  and  the 
legs  and  arms  of  the  solid  wood.  The 
unusual  design  of  the  chair — also 
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N..  VII  I  I  HUWl  HAIR  IN  THE  FRENCH  MANNER  \S  ITU  Si  t  I  IIP 
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made  of  elm  with  the  three  legs  in  front 
(No.  v)  is  probably  due  to  a  whim  on  the 
part  of  the  maker,  for  the  middle  let;  is 
quite  unnecessary  as  a  support.  Several 
chairs  of  this  type,  with  the  three  legs,  arc 
extant,  but  the  wide  variation  in  their  de- 
sign and  quality  indicates  that  they  could 
not  have  been  made  in  thesamcworkshof). 

The  easy  chair  with  wings  was  no  longer 
considered  fashionable  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  II  (1727-60),  since 
at  this  time,  for  the  town  and  country 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  a 
chair  with  upholstered  back  and  seat, 
and  stuffed  arms  upheld  by  curved  sup- 
ports (Nos.  vi  and  viii)  began  to  be  used. 
At  first  this  type  of  easy  chair  had  cabriole 
legs  with  an  eagle's  claw  or  lion's  paw,  but 
about  1 745  it  began  to  be  designed  in  the 
new  manner,  when  it  was  called  a  'French 
chair.'  This  French  taste,  which  Thomas 
Chippendale  so  ably  featured  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Gentleman  s  Director  (1754), 
began  to  make  its  appearance  as  early  as 
1738,*  and  in  combination  with  the 
Chinese  style,  it  continued  to  affect  the 


design  of  fashionable  furniture  until  the  decade  \  705 
7-,.  When  the  Chinese  style  predominated  this  easy 
chair,  like  other  (  hairs,  was  made  with  straight  legs, 
either-  fretted  or  moulded,  instead  of  French  legs  with 
'scrou  le  feet.'  The  moulding  of  the  legs,  as  in  I  he  chair- 
No.  viii,  served  a  useful  as  well  as  a  decorative  purpose, 
for  on  a  moulded  surface  bruises  and  dents  are  not  so 
noticeable  as  on  a  plain  one.  It  was  only  inexpensive 
(  hairs  that  had  plain-surfaced  legs. 

A  'French  elbow  chair'  of  the  later  phase  of  French 
design  is  seen  in  No.  vii.  The  unity  of  the  form  of  this 
elegant  little  chair  shows  how  sensitive  the  skilled 
English  (  hair-maker  eventually  became  in  his  treat- 
ment of  curves.  The  two  elbow  chairs  (Nos.  ix  and  x) 
are  in  t  he  new  classic  style  of  1  780  90  all  trace  of  the 
earlier  French  manner  has  gone.  These  two  chairs  with 

*  extravagancy  of  following  the  French  fASWOMM,  ...  I  mean  the 
ridiculous  Imitation  of  the  French,  which  is  now  become  the  epidemical 
Distemper  of  this  Kingdom.  .  .  .  I'oor  England  produces  nothing  fit  to 
eat,  or  drink,  or  wear:  Our  Cloaths,  our  Furniture,  nay  our  Food 
too,  all  is  come  from  France; .  .  .  (Cf.  The  London  Magazine  and  Monthly 
C.hronnlogrr,  November,  1738.) 


No.  VIII. — AN  EASY  CHAIR  OF  PLAIN  DESIGN  WITH  MAHOGANY  FRAME  :  THE 
FRONT  LEGS  AND  ARM  SUPPORTS  HAVE  MOULDINGS  :  PERIOD,  CIRCA  1760 
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their  oval  backs,  built  to  a  concave  form,  and 
their  graceful  arms,  show  the  woodworker's 
craft  at  a  high  stage  of  development.*  It  is  a  long 
way  from  these  two  perfectly  constructed  chairs 
to  the  Gothic  chair  formed  of  thick  and  pon- 
derous slabs  of  wood.  The  craft  of  English  chair- 
making  was  indeed  'one  long  stage  of  improve- 
ment both  in  methods  of  construction  and  skill 
of  craftsmanship'  to  have  achieved  such  finality. 

The  chair  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers 
and  the  drapery  in  the  back,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  was  once  owned  by  Lord  Nelson,  and,  it  is 
said,  it  was  in  the  Victory.  Nelson  gave  it  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  surgeon  to  the 
Victory. 

Lastly,  it  can  be  said,  that  elegance  and  grace 
in  English  chairs  (unlike  in  other  articles  of 

*  The  photographs  of  these  two  chairs  do  not  do  justice  to  the 
elegance  of  their  frames. 


No.  IX.— AN  ELBOW  CHAIR,  OVAL  BACK  DECORATED  WITH 
SPRAYS  OF  HONEYSUCKLE  :  TURNED  AND  FLUTED  LEGS  :  CIRCA  1785 


No.  X,  AN  ELEGANT  CHAIR  WITH  CARVING,  TURNING  AND  INLAID 
PATERAE  :  THIS  CHAIR  WAS  OW  NED  BY  LORD  NELSON  :  CIRCA  1790 


furniture  as  tables  and  bookcases)  are  qualities 
that  are  dependent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
upon  the  skill  of  the  chairmaker.  For  the  greater 
his  skill,  the  more  graceful  is  the  sweep  of  the 
arms,  the  more  elegant  are  the  curves  of  the 
back,  and  the  greater  is  the  sense  of  stability  in 
the  legs.  A  chair  made  by  an  inexpert  work- 
man will  appear  faulty  in  its  form  when  com- 
pared with  one  of  a  similar  type  that  has  been 
executed  by  a  skilled  London  chairmaker  of 
the  first  rank.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
best  labour  demanded  the  best  material,  and 
this  again  left  its  mark  on  the  elegance  of  a 
chair-frame.  The  more  straight  grained,  the 
closer  textured  and  finer  the  quality  of  mahog- 
any the  greater  was  the  strength  of  the  wood. 
Members,  such  as  the  uprights  of  the  chair 
back,  the  arms  and  legs,  when  of  fine-quality 
wood,  could  therefore  be  wrought  in  a  more 
curved  and  slender  form,  and  still  possess 
strength  to  carry  out  their  part. 
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SPRING  OJV  THE  RIVER  BANKS:  BY  ALFRED 
SISLEY:  PAINTER  OF  '  TRANSPARENT  WATERS  AND 
LEAFY  BANKS':  A  FRENCH  IMPRESSIONIST  OF 
ENGLISH  PARENTAGE,  B.  1839,  D.  1899:  FROM  THE 
PICTURE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 
[See  page  ij6) 
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SOME    RAVENSCROFT  JUGS 

By  E .  B  .  HAYNES 


No  I  DECANTER  III.  IN  HUM  M>|)\ 
Ml  1  VI  .  SHOK  f  lONll  M    MHI  1  11     I'KI  IHTi 


THK  last  few  years  hap- 
pen to  have  brought  in- 
to my  hands  several  of 
these  jugs,  and  although  most 
of  them  have  already  been  il- 
lustrated somewhere  or  other, 
they  are  now  widely  scattered. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  worth 
while  to  record  them  all  to- 
gether whilst  the  details  are  at 
hand. 

They  are  mainly  of  two 
types.  F  irst,  those  termed  'de- 
canter jugs'  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Thorpe  (Nos.  i  to  iv) ;  and 
second,  those  he  more  shortly 
calls  just  "jugs'  (Nos.  v  and  vi). 
This  terminology  will  serve 
well  enough,  though  it  might 
as  easily  be  reversed,  for  it  is 
only  the  second  type  which  is 
known  with  a  stopper.  A  third 
and  seemingly  scarcer  type  ex- 
ists which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  American  word 
'pitcher'  (Nos.  vii  and  viii). 


Type  i.  DKCANTKR  JU(iS 

Buckley  {European  Glass,  pi. 
13*)  figures  a  seventeenth- 
century  V  enetian  biberon,  the 
body  of  which  strongly  sug- 
gests whence  the  decanter  jug 
design  originated.  It  has  too 
the  vermicular  collar  and  the 
same  base  rim. 


No.  II. — IN  CNCRIZZLED  LEAD  GLASS  :  W  ITH 
ELABORATED  ORNAMENT  &  LONGER  NEC  K 


Venice  herself  found  inspir- 
ation in  the  little  coloured 
Egyptian  Oenochoe  of  (conven- 
tionally) 500  b.c.  They  are  il- 
lustrated in  Nesbitt's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Slade  collection, 
Figs.  13,  14,  and  also  in  Dil- 
lon's Glass,  pi.  II  (3).  It  is  an 
intriguing  pedigree,  and  one 
where  those  remote  ancestors 
are  more  common  after  two 
thousand  years  than  their  de- 
scendants here  in  question. 

The  tabular  list  here  printed 


sets  out  the  points  of  the  vari- 
ous specimens  of  which  I  have 
records  more  shortly  and  more 
clearly  than  any  separate  de- 
scription of  each  can  do.  Illus- 
tration No.  i  showingspecimen 
A  is  worth  a  word,  since  it 
must  surely  represent  one  of 
the  very  earliest  of  Ravens- 
croft's  experiments.  Its  thick 
soda  metal,  so  badly  decayed, 
can  have  no  other  meaning. 
Other  early  points  I  suggest 
arc  theconical  neck  and  (with- 
in the  type)  the  low-set  collar. 
Specimen  D  came  to  me  in 
company  with  A,  and  whoever 
made  the  one  is  likely  to  have 
made  the  other.  Specimen  D 
is  lighter  in  weight,  is  of  lead 
metal,  and  the  only  definitely 
uncrizzled  example  of  the  six. 


No.  Ill  — ANOTHER.  WITH  LIP  FOLDED  AND 
DECORATION    TRANSFERRED  TO  HANDLE 
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No.  IV.— ENTIRELY  PLAIN  EXAMPLE:  PRO- 
BABLY LEAD  GLASS  :  HANDLE  PADDED 


No.  V.— JUG  AND  STOPPER,  SHOWING 
CONSIDERABLE     DECORATIVE  WORK 


May  there  not  be  a  connexion  be- 
tween crizzling  and  weight,  that 
is  to  say,  thickness  of  metal? 

There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
making  good  soda  glass.  Example 
A  may  be  excused  as  an  experi- 
mental piece,  but  D  cannot  post- 
date many  of  the  glasses  listed,  and 
yet  is  as  clear  and  perfect  for  metal 
as  could  be  wished.  And  it  will  be 
remembered  there  are  many  heavy 
Potsdam  soda  glasses  of  much  the 
same  date  which  are  badly  crizzled 
and  decayed,  and  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  experiment  with  them. 

The  trailed  work  of  A  and  D  is 
pinched  alternately  horizontally 
and  vertically.  The  same  is  to  be 
found  on  a  small  British  Museum 
ewer  [Hist.,  pi.  17  (i)).  D  has  no 
less  than  12  trails,  each  pinched  12 
times,  and  of  the  whole  144  pinch-  n0.  vl— similar  to  no.  v  but  plainer 
ings  it  is  surprising  that  only  four 

are  imperfect,  for  this  is  a  veritable  hedgehog  of  a  jug.  Specimen 
E  has  some  unique  characteristics.  These,  throughout  each  class, 
are  printed  in  our  table  in  heavier  type. 

Type  2.  JUGS 

Except  for  body  decoration  the  five  examples  tabulated  are  more 
uniform  than  the  decanter  jugs.  All  no  doubt  had  stoppers  origin- 
ally, if  one  can  call  the  loosely  dropped-in  cone  a  stopper.  The 
handles  have  acquired  thumb-pieces.  Some  specimens  are  crizzled 
and  others  are  not,  while  the  base  rim  is  generally  plain.  The  neck  is 
without  exception  pronouncedly  double-ogee  and  the  collar  is  set 
as  low  as  it  can  be.  Specimen  D  of  this  type  is  recorded  as  of  7  inches 
in  height  only  without  the  stopper.  This  seems  unusually  small. 

Type  3.  PITCHERS 

These  are  apparently  scarcer  than  the  other  two  types  and  are 
far  more  variable.  Their  chief  distinction  is  in  being  provided  with 
a  foot.  No.  ix  shows  what  is  generally  known  as  a  Normandy  jug 
with  an  applied  lip  and  an  applied  scroll  as  a  thumb-piece  to  the 
handle.  Here  is  probably  the  prototype,  and  Buckley  {European 
Glass,  pi.  25a)  shows  a  survival  of  the  form.  Whether  No.  ix  is  in  fact 
a  Normandy  glass  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  the  sort  of  glass  which  ought 
to  have  lead  in  it  but  the  test  is  inconclusive.  All  one  can  say  is  that 
it  is  inconclusive  for  simple  soda  too. 

No.  vii,  specimen  A,  was  just  such  another  glass.  Several  early 
tests  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  lead,  but  it  is  decisively  present 
though  unevenly  distributed.  B,  with  its  corroborative  'Raven's 
Head'  seal,  will  be  known  to  all  glass  collectors.  It  serves  to  au- 
thenticate the  whole  series. 

Taken  altogether,  the  table  schedules  fourteen  experimental  jugs 
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SOMK  RAVKNSCROIT  JtKiS 


No  VIII.  IAMOIS  SKAI.KI)  SI'I.C  IMI.N  l-KOM 
IIM.    KIKKHV  MASON    (  OI.I.H  I  ION    ;    IH7H  78 


V    VII.    IM  IVHI  K  Ol  I  KI//I  1  l>  I  I  Vl>  Ml  I  U     (  IK74 


of  our  sort  or  another. 
It  is  tempting  to  try 
and  draw  conclusions, 
hut  the  data  arc  really 
inadequate.  The  lew 
surest  ions  made  are 
(|uite  speculative,  and 
any  reader  has  just  as 
much  material  in  front 
of  him  to  reach  similar 
or  dissimilar  results. 

General  opinion 
gives  these  glasses  a 
range  of  about  i  07 5 
i  (»})-,,  or  ten  \  ears.  That 
may  be  on  the  generous 
side,  but  assuming  it  to 
be  correct,  wc  have 
these  fourteen  survivals 

of  the  quite  short  early  era,  and  there  arc  probably  other 
examples  of  which  I  have  no  records.  That  makes  no  in- 
considerable total,  possibly  surpassing  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
Ravcnscroft's  work. 
But  .  .  .  bit  .  .  .  where  are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  all  those  jugs? 

The  intention  was  to  conclude  with  that  bald  enquiry  and  to  leave  the  answer  to  more  com- 
petent minds.  But  a  little  unused  space  is  wondrous  tempting  and  at  the  risk  (and  with  the 
reward)  of  being  told  one  has  missed  the  obvious,  I  hazard  a  possible  theory. 

line  you  have  a  company  of  goodly  jugs,  but  neither  memory  nor  the  evidence  of  text-books 
suggests  another  specimen  until  about  1740.  One's  mind  inevitably  connects  jugs  with  water 
and  it  is  ditlicult  for  us  to  conceive  how  anyone  could  do  without  water  at  the  tabic  and  with- 
out a  capacious  glass  jug  to  put  it  in.  But  it  is  possible 
that  our  ancestors  of  250  years  ago  had  learned  to  be  as 
careful  about  drinking-water  as  visitors  to  the  Continent 
are  to-day.  I  believe  it  was  common  practice  to  boil  all 
w  ater  for  drinking,  and  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and 
long-established  habit  to  bring  it  to  the  table  in  an  earth- 
enware pitcher.  That  w  ould  release  our  jugs  aforesaid  for 
more  ostentatious  duty. 

Wine  had  long  been  served  from  the  common  wine-bottle 
and  the  keenest  collector  of  such  will  hardly  claim  any  aes- 
thetic beauty  or  particular  convenience  for  them.  A  period 
of  expanding  taste  may  well  have  suggested  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  mediaeval  habit  and  have  taken  pleasure  at  the 
exploitation  of  the  wine's  beauty  in  a  transparent  jug.  We 
all  like  to  look  at  a  full  decanter,  and  not  from  greed  alone. 
At  any  rate  it  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  modern  de- 
canter came  into  being  soon  after  1 700,  in  shape  an  offshoot 
of  the  black-green  wine-bottle  but  in  colour  an  improve- 
ment even  on  ourjugs  and  Decanter  Jugs.  If  we  can  believe 
that  water  continued  to  be  served  from  an  earthenware  jug, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  more  suitable  vessel,  then  the  disap- 
pearance of  large  glass  jugs  between  1680-90  and  1740 
is  largely  explained,  for  their  place  was  then  taken  by  the 

_  _  ,  „      1   l_jLi:«.«J   Jq  No-  IX.— NORMANDY-TYPE   PITCHER   OF  UNCERTAIN 

new  and  polite  decanters.  origin  :  third  quarter  of  the  xvh  century 
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DECANTER  JUGS 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

In  U.S.A. 

Ex 

Kirkby-Mason  colln. 

.  In  U.S.A. 

Henry 
Brown  colln. 

Continental 
colln. 

ILLUSTRATED  . 

No.  i 

History,  pi.  ix  * 

No.  ii 

No.  iii 

No.  iv 

HEIGHT  ... 

8|  in. 

8  J  in. 

81  in. 

4 

9s  in- 

9  in- 

METAL 

Heavy 
Soda  f 

Badly 
corroded 

Very  light 
lead.  f 
Highly 
crizzled 

Light  lead. 
Highly 
crizzled 

Lead. 
Uncrizzled 

Lead. 
Crizzled 

Probably 

lead. 
Crizzled 

NECK  ... 

Conical 

Nearly 
conical 

Approaches 
double-ogee 

Longer  and 
approaches 
double-ogee 

Longer  and 
double-ogee. 
Rim  folded 

Long  and 
double-ogee 

COLLAR 

As  low  as 
possible 

Slightly 
raised 

Somewhat 
raised 

Somewhat 
raised 

As  low  as 
possible 

Raised 

HANDLE 

Solid 

Solid 

Solid 

Hollow 

Solid. 

Rope 
Pattern 
Padded 

Hollow. 
Padded 

BODY  DECORATION 

N.D.W.  and 
pinched 
trails 

N.D.Wr. 

N.D.W. 

N.D.W.,  pro- 
fuse pinched 
trails 

None 

None 

BASE  RIM  . 

Pressed 
grooves 

Pressed 
(?  milled) 
grooves 

Milled 

grooves 

Pressed 
grooves 

Milled 

grooves 

Plain 

STEM  ... 

FOOT  ... 

i 

*  History  of  English  and  Irish  Glass  :  W.  A.  Thorpe,  2  vols.,  1929.  t  Unique  points  are  printed  in  heavy  type. 
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JUOI 

PITCHERS 

A 

Rohct  [ 

Alrx.uulri 
col  In. 

B 

1).  II  Beves 
colln. 

C 

I'.x  Kit  kby- 
M.ison  colin. 

D 

l  .x  Ki  rs  Pi  ii  c 
V.  and  A. 
Museum 

E 

D.  H.  Beves 
colln. 

A 

1).  H.  Beves 
colln. 

B 

l',x  Kirkby- 
Mason  <  f)lln. 

C 

Kx  Buckley 
colln. 

fllstoiy, 
pi.  xviii 

No.  v 

fli\tory, 
pi.  XX  (l) 

History, 
pi.  xx  (a) 

No.  vi 

No.  vii 

No.  viii 
History, 
pi.  X  (2) 

History, 
pi.  XV 

1 1 }  in. 

t '2  in. 

t  i  3  in 

1  in. 
without 
stopper 

i  i  in. 
without 
stoppci 

8J  in. 

'  (  in. 

ioJ  in. 

Lead. 
1  in  i  i//Uxl 

Lead. 
1 '  in  i  i/v.lcd 

Lead. 
Slightly 
rri/./led 

Lead. 
Slightly 
i  i  i/./led 

Lead. 
Uncriz/.led 

Lead. 
Unevenly 
distributed, 
criz/led 

Lead . 
Much 
crizzied 

Lead. 
Grizzled 

l)oublc-ogcc 
with 
stopper 

Squat 
double-ogee 
with  stopper 

Squat 
double-ogee 
with  stopper 

Double-ogee. 
No 
stopper 

Squat 
double-ogee. 
No  stopper 

— 

[Rial  folded  | 

[Rim  folded] 

As  low  as 
possible 

As  low  .IS 

possible 

As  low  as 

possible 

As  low  as 
possible 

As  low  as 
possible 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb- piece 

Semi-solid 
Swan-neck 

Solid  loop : 
ropc-pattern 
Sealed 

Solid  loop: 
rope-pattern 

Spiked 

ir-.ir1rnnniniT  * 

two  trailed 
cable  circuits 
over 

Pressed 
grooves 

Plain 

one  cable  and 
one  plain 
trail  over 

Plain 

it:i  H  roon  I  n  u  1 

one  cable 
circuit  over 

Bold 
plain 

gadrooning 

Bold 

plti  111 

gadrooning 

Faint 

I  1  1  M  )  J  1  J  _ 

Strong 

ril^nintr 
1  1  i*)Z. 

Strong 

ri  hhinw 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Solid 
Vermicular 
Knop 

Hollow 
quatrefoil 
knop  between 
collars 

Hollow 
quatrefoil 
knop  between 
collars 

k 

Domed 

and  folded : 
ribbed 

Very  high : 
folded  and 
ribbed 

High:  folded 
and  ribbed 

r  On  the  authority  of  the  Sale  Catalogue. 
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THE  FIRST  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 


By  T.  SHEPPARD 


THE  earliest  methods  of  lighting  were  by 
means  of  primitive  receptacles  containing 
oil,  in  which  some  inflammable  material 
was  placed  and  ignited.  Thus  began  the  lamp. 

The  oldest  lamp  I  know,  in  this  country,  is 
from  Cissbury  in  Sussex.  In  late  Stone-Age 
times,  man  excavated  tunnel-like  cuttings  deep 
into  the  chalk,  to  extract  the  flint  from  which  he 
made  his  axes,  spears  and  daggers.  In  one  of 
these  tunnels  was  recently  found  a  crudely 
wrought  piece  of  chalk,  with  a  basin-like  cavity, 
which,  it  is  thought,  held  melted  fats,  or  oil,  and 
a  wick.  A  cast  of  this  primitive  lamp  is  in  the 
Hull  Museum. 

The  many  burial  mounds  of  the  Bronze  Age  in 
East  Yorkshire,  of  about  three  thousand  years 
ago,  have  yielded  no  lamps,  as  such;  though  in 
the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  a  few  of  the 
small  basin-shaped  vessels,  wrongly  called  'in- 
cense cups,'  may  have  been  used  in  this  way. 
The  late  J.  R.  Mortimer  certainly  found  a  long 
piece  of  flint,  together  with  a  lump  of  iron- 
pyrites,  which  he  opined  was  a  'strike-a-light,' 
and  these  are  now  in  the  Mortimer  Museum. 

The  earliest  artificially  formed  vessels  of  defi- 
nite shape,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting,  were 
made  by  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians 
and  Romans,  some  being  as  early  as  the  Eighth 
Century  before  Christ.  These  consist  of  plain 
saucer-shaped  vessels  of  coarse  earthenware,  the 
lip  of  which  had  been  crudely  pinched  together, 
forming  a  spout,  in  which  the  wick  was  placed. 
These  open  lamps  improved  as  time  went  on, 
and  a  ridge  later  decorated  the  edge  of  the  bowl, 
and  the  material  itself  was  also  improved. 

About  five  hundred  years  later,  circa  300  B.C., 
the  covered  lamp,  with  a  nozzle  for  the  wick, 
became  common.  Plain  at  first,  the  artistic 
character  of  the  Greeks  resulted  in  the  lamp 
being  more  and  more  decorated,  and  this  influ- 
enced the  Romans,  whose  lamps,  though  made 
in  Rome,  had  Greek  decoration,  and  even  the 
Roman  potter's  mark  was  sometimes  in  Greek 
characters.  Later,  the  Roman  lamp  had  a  defi- 
nite form;  gladiators,  mammals,  birds,  etc., 
were  introduced  into  the  decoration,  and  the 
potters  signed  their  names  in  Roman  letters. 
Improvements  were  also  made  in  the  texture  of 
the  pottery,  the  original  rough  porous  clay  be- 


came more  smooth  and  hard,  and,  later,  a  fine 
colouring  of  polished  red  was  added  by  dip- 
ping the  clay  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
This  was  not  so  brilliant,  however,  as  the  later 
Samian  ware. 

Both  Greek  and  Roman  lamps  have  been 
found  in  large  quantities,  some  localities  on  the 
Continent,  such  as  Cyprus  and  Cnidus  (Knidos), 
have  produced  several  hundred ;  and  in  Britain, 
quantities  have  been  obtained,  which  had 
mostly  been  imported  by  the  Romans  during 
their  four  centuries  of  occupation  in  this  country. 
Some  have  been  found  in  East  Yorkshire  so 
recently  as  the  last  few  months. 

Most  of  the  lamps  were  comparatively  small 
(3  to  4  inches  across),  of  simple  design,  and  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  Several  of  these  would  be 
necessary  to  give  sufficient  light  for  a  small 
room.  This  type  of  terra-cotta  lamp  is  probably 
the  kind  used  by  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins, 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  In  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere,  small  brackets  were  placed  on  the 
walls;  and  in  the  more  wealthy  homes,  niches 
with  small  chimney-like  pipes  through  the  walls, 
took  away  the  smell  of  the  burning  oil.  The 
wealthier  Romans  also  had  large  and  elabor- 
ately decorated  lamps  of  bronze,  with  three, 
five,  or  more  nozzles  for  the  wick;  and  other 
lamps  were  on  beautifully  designed  stands,  with 
feet,  as  seen  in  the  Naples  and  Pompeii  Museums. 

Lamps  were  largely  used  during  Roman  feasts 
and  helped  to  illuminate  the  statuary  and 
monuments,  some  of  the  lamps  being  specially 
designed  to  be  carried  in  processions,  on  a  wand 
or  stick.  Later,  all  kinds  of  fanciful  shapes  were 
employed,  some  of  the  lamps  having  as  many 
as  twenty  nozzles. 

The  decoration  of  Roman  lamps  shows  a  dis- 
tinct evolution,  albeit  that  on  the  earliest  forms; 
this  was  based  upon  the  work  of  the  Greek 
artists.  The  lamps  show  a  gradual  change  in 
their  decoration,  which  at  first  were  the  famil- 
iar egg-and-tongue  moulding,  laurel  wreaths, 
grapes,  oak  leaves,  acanthus,  trefoils,  etc.  Later, 
after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Cross  or  the  Christiansymbol  (a  mono- 
gram with  the  letters  P  and  X)  was  introduced, 
as  well  as  the  Dove  and  Olive  branch,  Heart, 
Fish,  Palm,  Scallop-Shell,  etc.  The  fact  that  the 
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K  \  K  l  1 1-  >  I    1YIT   HI-   I  WW.  Willi   Ill's   l'IN(HII)    In   HMD  \VI(  K  ON  I  OF  THE  EARLIEST  TYI'KS,  WITH  SPOUT  AND  OPEN  CENTRE 

KmperorConstantineluidacceptedChristianity,  in  the  area,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  has 
doubtless  caused  the  Roman  potters  oi'his  time      produced  a  certain  number,  and  careful  col- 


to  put  suitable  symbols  on  their  wares. 


lection  in  the  ordinary  way  has  added  to 


LAMP    WITH    DOUBLE    SPOITT  AND    DEPRESSION    FOK    HOLDING  LAMP  WITH  DOUBLE  SPOUT  AND  HANDLE  OF  CRESCENT  SHAPE 

The  large  collection  of  Roman  and  other  early  these.  But  for  some  years,  the  Hull  Corporation 

lighting  appliances  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  at  has  been  absorbing  collections  already  made, 

Hull  is  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  Excavation  sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  life's  work.  When 


f  y 


EARLY  CREEK  OR  ROMAN  LAMP  FOR  CARRYING  IN  PROCESSIONS  A     JUG-SHAPED     CONTAINER     FOR    FEEDING     OIL    TO  LAMPS 
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Colonel  G.  H.  Clarke  purchased  the  Mortimer 
Museum  at  Driffield,  many  important  Roman 
relics  were  transferred  to  Hull.  During  the  en- 
largement of  the  railway  station  at  York,  in 
1877,  a  Roman  site  and  cemetery  were  cut 
through,  revealing  a  wealth  of  relics.  A  collec- 
tion from  this  area  was  later  sold  at  York,  and 
Mortimer  bought  it.  He  had  a  small  label  with 
'York'  printed  and  placed  on  each  piece,  and 
among  the  specimens  were  several  lamps.  He 
also  purchased  a  collection  of  relics  from  the 
Rhine,  formerly  in  the  Museum  at  Metz,  sold 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  in  1870.*  The 
late  W.  Cudworth  of  Bradford,  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  made  a  special  effort  to  collect  Roman 
and  other  ancient  lamps.  Many  in  his  possession 
were  illustrated  and  described  in  his  work 
Antique  Terra  Cotta  Lamps,  published  by  C.  J. 
Clark,  London,  in  1893,  and  this  series,  for 
years,  was  shown  in  the  Bradford  Art  Museum. 
At  Mr.  Cudworth's  death,  the  collection  was 
sold  and  purchased,  partly  by  the  Bradford 
Corporation,  and  partly  by  the  late  J.  L.  Crofts, 
of  Bradford.  At  the  death  of  his  brother,  in 
1925,  the  late  W.  H.  Crofts,  of  Hull,  got  his  sec- 
tion of  the  collection,  and  at  his  death  we 
obtained  about  eighty  of  Cudworth's  lamps, 
with  .others.  More  recently,  the  fine  and  exten- 
sive 'Wellcome'  collection  (about  150)  was 
obtained  from  London. 

As  already  suggested,  the  earliest  lamps  were 
saucer-shaped,  with  a  spout  formed  by  pressing 
the  sides  together.  These  were  usually  of  pottery, 
but  hollow  stones,  shells,  etc.,  were  also  used. 
The  disadvantage  of  these  forms  was  the  in- 
stability of  the  wick,  and  also  the  danger  of  the 
oil  in  the  container  catching  fire.  Covered  lamps 
therefore  superseded  these,  and  usually  had  a 
hole  for  the  wick  and  another  for  filling.  The 
lamp  was  now  often  circular  in  form;  its  cover, 
sometimes  decorated,  was  known  as  the  discus, 
and  the  nozzle  as  the  rostrum  or  naso.  There  was 
usually  one  nozzle  for  each  lamp,  two  were  not 
uncommon,  and  the  number  more  rarely 
increased  up  to  a  score  or  more. 

Various  systems  of  classification  of  Roman 
lamps  are  known,  but  the  more  popular  ones  are 
those  in  the  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Roman  Lamps  in 
the  British  Museum,  1914,  by  H.  B.  Walters,  and  in 
London  in  Roman  Times,  London  Museum  Catalogue, 
No.  3,  1930,  by  R.  E.  M.  Wheeler.  This  latter 
method  has  been  employed  in  the  following  list. 
Another  useful  work  is  the  British  Museum 

*  See  Driffield  Museum  Catalogue,  1900,  p.  24. 


Catalogue  of  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  by 
O.  M.  Dalton,  and  The  Story  of  the  Lamp  [and 
the  Candle),  1939,  by  F.  W.  Robins. 

Type  1  (prior  to  a.d.  90) . — Lamp  ending  in  an 
obtuse-angled  termination,  with  a  double  volute 
on  each  side.  This  seems  to  date  to  the  first  half  of 
the  First  Century,  ending  about  a.d.  90:  of  this 
type,  which  is  rare,  we  have  several  examples. 

Type  2  (First  Century  a.d.). — Differs  from 
Type  1  in  having  rounded  nozzles.  This  form 
began  a.d.  40,  but  most  of  the  lamps  are  late 
First  or  Second  Century.  As  the  discus  in  these 
two  types  of  lamps  is  usually  decorated,  they 
are  known  as  'picture  lamps.' 

Type  3. — Lamps  with  a  raised  rim-round  the 
discus,  and  a'  longitudinal  groove  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  nozzle.  This  occasionally  has  a 
single  small  air-vent.  Where  there  is  no  handle, 
two  or  sometimes  three  small  bosses,  or  'vestigial 
lugs,'  occur  on  the  ridge  surrounding  the  discus. 
These  are  relics  of  the  former  pierced  rings  for 
suspension. 

Type  3  has  two  varieties,  viz.  Type  3a(a.d.  70- 
120),  when  a  circular  flange  of  the  discus  is 
usually  complete  and  closes  the  inner  end  of  the 
nozzle  groove;  Type  3B  (Second  Century  a.d.), 
when  the  nozzle  groove  runs  through  from  the 
discus  to  the  hole  for  the  wick,  and  may  be 
known  as  the  open  nozzle-groove  type.  This 
form  is  recorded  in  Pompeii,  destroyed  a.d.  79, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  First  Century. 
It  originated  in  northern  Italy,  and  its  most 
prominent  maker  was  Fortis,  a  not  uncommon 
name  on  lamps,  though  doubtless  the  name  was 
adopted  by  other  later  makers,  judging  from  the 
variety  of  the  stamps,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
occasional  single  letter,  probably  the  initial  of 
the  real  potter.  The  only  complete  lamp  found 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  at  Brough,  East 
Yorkshire,  figured  by  Corder  and  Romans  (Hull 
Museum  Publication  No. 206),  has  the  name  Fortis 
on  the  base.  These  lamps,  with  the  potter's  im- 
print, are  known  as  'firm  lamps,'  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  made  by  firms  of  potters. 

Type  4  (late  First  to  Fourth  Century  a.d.)  is  a 
more  simple  form  of  Type  2,  the  volutes  around 
the  nozzle  being  omitted,  and  the  nozzle  being 
plain  and  circular,  or,  more  rarely  in  later 
examples,  heart-shaped. 

In  addition  to  these  four  main  types,  there  is  a 
miscellaneous  series,  of  varying  forms,  of  what 
may  be  described  as  'home-made'  varieties. 

'The  pottery  lamps  fall  into  two  main  groups : 
one,  chiefly  from  Carthage,  Sicily  and  Italy, 
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I  \KI  V  I  \MP  Willi  PLAIN  KIM  MM  OKN AMEN  I  AND  Mol  l. 1)1.1)  KIM 

represented  almost  entirclyby  the  typeshown  in 
Kig.  jo  i  sec  No.  in  the*  Hull  Museum  ( lollec- 
tion) ;  the  other,  comprising  more  varied  Conns, 
obtained  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  greater  part  of  these  lamps  date 
from  about  the  Sixth  Century,  and  their  forms 


LAMP    WITH    SMALL    CENTRAL    ORIIKE   AND   KADIATIN'i  LINKS 

centre  for  their  manufacture;  these  are  mostly 
made  of  rather  bright  red  ware,  distinct  from 
the  buff-coloured  pottery  which  usually  char- 
acterizes the  lamps  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, while  the  designs  upon  them  are  more 
finely  executed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 


LAMP.  TORTOISE  SHAPED,  W1IH    INI  ISLD  Dl  IOKXIION  IN  P\NT  I  s 

differ  from  the  older  Roman  types.  Lamps  of 
this  kind  were  used  for  ordinary  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  were  also  deposited  in  or  near  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  and  kept  burning  at  the 
shrines  of  Martyrs.  The  majority  were  obtained 
from  excavations  at  Carthage,  which  was  a  great 


LAMP  FILLER  OF  CLAY  WITH  INCISED  DECORATION  AND  HANDLE 

of  lamps  with  inscriptions  came  from  the  latter 
countries.'  * 

In  the  case  of  the  disc  type,  the  figures  decorat- 
ing the  lamp  frequently  necessitate  the  filling 

*  Extract  from  A  Guide  to  the  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities, 
British  Museum,  2nd  Edition,  192 1. 


EAKLY  JEWISH  LAMP  OF  SQUARE  SHAPE,  AND  UNCOMMON  TYPE 
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LAMP  OF  MORE  ORNATE  TYPE  :  DOUBLE  SPOUT  AND  MOULDED  RIM 

(Concluded  on  page  2ig) 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  COLLECTING 

SOME    'COMICS'    OF  YESTER-YEAR— PART  II 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


IN  1872,  the  Dalziels  acquired  Judy,  and  held 
it  till  1888.  Then  Gilbert  Dalziel  took  it  in 
hand  and  improved  it.  Doubtless  it  grew 
more  select.  In  came  Bernard  Partridge,  Fred 
Pegram,  Raven-Hill,  F.  H.  Townsend — all  since 
then  famous  as  Punch  artists.  In  came  W.  G. 
Baxter,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  and,  for  that 
matter,  my  father,  though  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
quite  felt  the  paper.  He  worked  for  it  less  freely 
and  more  academically  than  for  Fun  or  Hood's, 
to  which  latter,  by  the  way,  most  of  the  men 
I  have  recently  mentioned  were  also  contribu- 
tors. As  for  Greiffenhagen,  his  drawings  were 
clever  enough,  though  he  was  somewhat  miscast 
as  a  pictorial  humorist. 

Now  Gilbert  Dalziel  was  a  very  shrewd  man. 
He  could  make  a  success  of  a  paper.  But  in  'im- 
proving' Judy,  he  wrought  a  marked  change  in 
its  character.  Before  it  became  a  nursery  of 
Punch  artists,  Charles  H.  Ross  was  its  editor,  and 
Ross's  technique  was  mirth  undiluted.  Very 
largely  the  paper  had  owed  its  success  to  its  sheer 
absurdity,  in  which  the  drawings  by  'Marie 
Duval'  and  Archibald  Chasemore  played  a 
large  part.  Now  'Marie  Duval'  was  Mrs.  Charles 


No.  I. — EARLY  APPEARANCE  OF  'ALLY  SLOPER'  IN  THE  PAGES 
OF  JUDY,   1874   :  DRAWN   BY  MARIE  DUVAL   (MRS.  C.  H.  ROSS) 


H.  Ross,  and 
either  she,  or 
she  and  her 
husband  be- 
tween them, 
invented  Ally 
Sloper,  a  fig- 
ure of  f u  n 
whose  place 
has  since  been 
filled  by  Felix 
the  Cat,  Mutt 
and  Jeff,  Mic- 
key  Mouse, 
Donald  Duck, 
et  hoc  genus 
omne.  Born  at 
Paris  in  1850, 
of  French  par- 
entage, Mrs. 
Ross's  maiden 
name  was  Isa- 
belle  Emelie 
de  Tessier; 
and  she  was 
for  a  time  on 
the  stage,  un- 
til she  was 
injured  when 
taking  the 
name  part  in 
a  play  of  Jack 
Sheppard.  Of 

this  cartoonist,  one  might  almost  say  that 
she  could  not  draw  for  nuts,  in  any  academic 
sense;  but  her  drollery  was  superb.  I  very  much 
doubt  if  'good  drawing'  would  have  suited 
Sloper  for  any  length  of  time.  How,  for  example, 
could  a  'serious'  draughtsman  get  to  grips  with 
this  sort  of  thing? — 

'Incidents  of  an  unprecedented  nature  have 
taken  place  in  the  career  of  A.  Sloper,  the  emi- 
nent litterateur.  He  has  been  snatched  from  the 
brink  of  that  goal  from  which  no  traveller  re- 
turns, and  trusts  that  the  printer  will  take  care 
how  he  manages  the  vowels,  as  it  may  make  a 


SLOPER 


RSPRsscnts  PBesiorNC  over 


StOPER. 


No.  II. — SLOPER  IMPERA TOR  :  DETAIL  FROM  'THE 
SLOPER  AWARD  OF  MERIT' :  DESIGNED  W.  G.  BAXTER 
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mii<  1)  better  than  'Duval's';  but  his  Sloper  w;is 
scarcely  the  original  'Imminent'  (No.  iij. 

Before  we  quit  'Judy,  four  other  contributors 
should  be  specially  mentioned.  'Phi/.'  died  in 
1 882 ;  much  of  his  late  work  was  seen  in  its  pages. 
It  was  drawn  with  his  left  hand,  when  health 
had  deserted  him  (No.  iii).  Fred  Barnard  (No.  iv) 
needs  no  introduction,  but  Archibald  Chase- 
more  is  now  forgotten  by  all  but  the  elders.  His 
clever  and  neat  little  drawings  were  once  decid- 
edly popular,  though,  like  'Phiz,'  he  needs  to  be 
seen  in  his  earlier  work.  To  Judy  he  contributed, 
among  other  things,  his  Rattletrap  Rhymes  and 
Tootlelum  Tales.  I  relish  an  illustration  to  one 
of  the  Rhymes,  The  Mermaid's  Tail  of  1873,  which 
tells  how  a  diver  was  beguiled  by  a  mermaid, 
only  to  find  that  they  could  not  bear  with  each 
other  on  dry  land.  (Which  embodies  a  moral 
of  sorts!) 

Besides  such  contributions  as  these,  Chase- 
more  made  a  very  large  number  of  drawings  in 
series  or  singly.  It  is  from  that  strictly  unreliable 
series  purporting  to  show  How  Certain  Localities 


No.  III.  MY  URSI  \AI.h\ll\l.  IW11  l>i>\ll\l  ISM  DRAWING 
BY    I'HIZ       IN    JUDY.    IK73    ;    DRAWN    WITH    IMS    LEFT  HANI) 

serious  difference  to  A.  Si.oper's  moral  char- 
acter.' 

It  is  high  time  that  we  rediscovered  Sloper, 
who  may  have  been  founded  on  no  less  a  person 
than  Wilkins  Micawber  himself.  The  two  types 
arc  compared  in  Ellen  Crcat  home  Clayton's  Eng- 
lish Ecmalc  Artists  (1876),  but  my  father  believes 
that  the  two  were  somehow  related.  Sloper  is,  as 
it  w  ere,  a  Micawber  run  badly  toseed.  Thechar- 
acteristic  'Sloper'  drawing  here  reproduced  (No. 
i)  is  taken  from  a  page  of  Judy  in  1874,  headed 
Some  Uncommon  Objects  o  f  the  Sea-Shore.  We  sec  in 
it:  'Homo  modestus  (the  Good  Young  Man  who 
looks  another  way  when  he  accidentally  comes 
upon  a  young  lady  bathing.)' 

So  popular  was  Sloper  in  Judy  that  he  began 
to  appear  in  other  and  independent  forms. 
Gilbert  Dalziel  went  a  step  further.  In  1884,  he 
launched  Ally  Sloper  s  Half-Holiday,  which  is  said 
to  have  brought  him  in  some  £30,000. 

Certain  of  the  old  'Duval'  blocks  were  re-used 
in  the  Half-Holiday,  but  there  were,  of  course, 
many  new  features.  Ross  had  left  Judy,  and 
founded  Charles  H.  Ross's  Variety,  but  W.  G. 
Baxter  revivified  Sloper  for  the  Half-Holiday  as 
its  principal  cartoonist.  His  drawing  was  very 


No.  IV.— 'WE  DOX'T  SIT  DOWS,  SIR;  SAID  THE  LADY  GHOST  :  A 
DRAWING  MADE  BY  FRED  BARNARD  FOR  A  STORY  ISJVDY,  1876 
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got  their  Names  that  No.  v  is  selected.  Of  the  Welsh 
Harp  at  Hendon,  we  read:  'Whilst  the  King  was 
marching  on  to  St.  Albans,  hearing  that  the  enemy 
were  at  hand,  he  ordered  one  of  his  generals  to  go  first 
and  cut  the  way  through,  single-handed;  but  the 
general  complained  that  his  sword,  notched  by  former 
battles,  was  too  blunt  for  the  purpose.  "Well  sharp-en 
it!"  said  the  monarch.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
incident  took  place  where  the  "Welsh  Harp"  now 
stands,  and  no  doubt  the  name  of  the  inn  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  his  memorable  words. — History  of  Herts.' 

Undeniably  most  of  the  best  puns  are  also  the  worst ! 

Anyhow,  if  Chasemore's  fame  is  as  dimmed  as  that 
of  J.  W.  Houghton,  his  opposite  number  on  Fun,  still 
more  so  has  been  the  very  identity  of  'WB,'  for  many 
years  Judy's  political  cartoonist.  Most  writers  on  these 
old 'comics'  ignore  the  existence  of 'WB,'  probably  because  they  have  lacked  information  about 
him.  Yet  that  once  familiar  monogram  stood  for  William  Boucher;  and  reference  to  Algernon 
Graves  or  Thieme-Becker  elicits  the  fact  that  William  Henry  Boucher  exhibited  etchings,  some  of 
them  after  Dendy  Sadler  and  'Phiz's'  son,  Gordon  Browne,  at  the  Royal  Academy  between  1888  and 
1 896.  He  died  on  March  5  th,  1 906.  Neither  of  the  authorities  cited  alludes  to  his  connexion  with  Judy. 

If  'WB'  was  no  Tenniel,  he  was  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humorous  design,  and  was  a  more 
than  ordinarily  competent  draughtsman.  His  method  was  crisp,  fluent  and  curiously  'square' 
in  effect;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  appears  in  the  cartoon  reproduced  at  the  foot  of  this  page.  At 
the  same  time,  it  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  trend  of  his  work  in  this  genre,  besides  possessing 
an  obvious  relationship  to  current  history.  The  Teuton  is  seen  at  his  familiar  tricks. 


No.  VI.— REMARKABLE  DIPLOMATIC  PROCEEDINGS  :  A  CARTOON  WHICH  TELLS  ITS  OWN  STORY  :  BY  WILLIAM  BOUCHER  :  JL'DY,  1874 
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No.  V.— DRAWING  BY  ARCHIBALD  CHASEMORE  :  JUDY,  1876 
FROM  HOW  CERTAIN  LOCALITIES  GOT  THEIR  NAMES,  NO.  4 
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POTTERY  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  MUSEUM 
SOME  OF  THE  RARER  SPECIMENS 

By  H.  BOSWELL  LANCASTER 

Liverpool  potters, from  whomhe  received 
as  gifts,  or  purchased,  pieces  which  are 
therefore  identified  without  question. 

In  1855,  a  History  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
Liverpool,  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  text 
(perhaps  with  additions)  was  that  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  and  it  was 
followed  in  1873  by  an  edition  entitled, 
On  the  Art  of  Pottery,  with  a  History  of  its 
progress  in  Liverpool,  by  the  same  author. 

The  pieces  identified  by  family  history, 
through  the  documentary  evidence  of  Mr. 
Mayer,  can  never  be  replaced,  though 
every  museum  and  private  collection  be 
searched;  for  most  of  them  were  not 
marked  and  possessed  no  distinctive 
characteristics. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  slip-ware  jar  or 
one  salt-glaze  tea-pot  differs  so  little  from 
another  that  it  is  impossible  to  declare 
that  it  was  made  in  Liverpool  rather  than 
Staffordshire  or  elsewhere.  Actually  there 
is  only  one  specimen  of  slip-ware  in  the 


No.  I.— DELFT  PLATE,  MADE  BY  JAMES  DRINKWATER,  WITH  DESIGN  IN  BLUE 


READERS  of  The  Connoisseur  whose  in- 
terest has  turned  in  the  direction  of  Liver- 
pool wares,  will  have  learned  with  regret 
of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  recent  bombing  of  the 
local  museum.  Damage  by  fire  extended  from 
the  main  hall  to  the  rooms  adjacent,  which  in- 
cluded that  in  which  Liverpool  porcelain  and 
pottery  were  exhibited ;  and  I  understand  that 
certain  key  pieces  stored  in  the  basement  were 
also  destroyed;  but  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  D.  A. 
Allan,  the  Director,  that  the  specimens  destroyed 
were  of  no  great  importance,  the  more  valuable 
being  safely  bestowed  'somewhere  in  England.' 
This  is  perhaps  a  suitable  time  to  record  some  of 
the  rarer  specimens  which  were  possessed  by  the 
Liverpool  Museum  alone  and  which  are  never 
likely  to  be  duplicated. 

Many  of  these  specimens  formed  part  of  the 
original  Mayer  collection  and,  as  such,  are  spec- 
ially valuable.  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  in  forming 
his  collection  in  his  Cheshire  home,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  many  of  the  descendants  of 


No  II.— PORCELAIN  PLATE  BY  ZACHARIAH  BARNES  :  DEC.  IN  BLUE 
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museum,  a  covered  bowl  or  jar, 
made  at  one  of  the  potlei  10  <>n 
Shaw's  Brow  site  of  the  present 
museunO  by  a  Mr.  Page,  and  trea- 
sured for  main  years  by  his  family 
until  given  by  them  to  Mayer. 

Salt-glaze  by  Philip  Christian  is 
represented  by  a  mug,  inscribed  in 
scratch  blue,  Ser  William  a  Plumper, 
and  b\  .1  tea-pot  decorated  with 
vine  tendrils  and  a  bird.  A  some- 
what similar  tea-pot,  lacking  a  lid 
but  accompanied  by  (  ream  jug 
and  sugar  basin,  beats,  with  the 
other,  faint  traces  of  gilding.  The 
mug  was  made  for  a  keenly  con- 
tested election  in  1  7b  1 ,  when  there 
were  three  candidates.  Sir  William 
Meredith  headed  the  poll ;  mainly, 
it  is  said,  owing  to  the  support  he 
received  from  the  local  potters. 
One  hundred  and  two  of  them, 
acting  on  the  advice  given  on  the 
mug,  gave  'plumpers'  for  him. 

The  most  valuable  piece  of  delft 
is  a  large  plaque,  two  feet  seven 
inches  in  length  by  one  foot  eight      no.  iv.— punch  bowl  with  design  of  a  Liverpool  ship,  the  whitby  ■.  dated  1772 
inches  in  width.  It  is  the  earliest 

dated  piece  known,  and  bears  the  title,  A  West  Bowen  of  Bristol,  was  given  to  Mr.  Mayer  by 
Prospect  of  Great  Crosby,  1716.  It  is  illustrated  in  Alexander  Sykes,  grandson  of  the  maker,  James 
Liverpool  and  Her  Potters.  Drinkwater,  of  Pothouse  Lane,  Liverpool. 

A  rare  delft  plate  (No.  i),  with  a  picture  in  blue  A  porcelain  plate  made  by  Zachariah  Barnes 
spreading  over  the  rim  in  the  manner  of  John      (No.  ii),  decorated  in  blue  with  a  Chinese  scene 

somewhat  similar  to  the 


ordinary  willow  pattern, 
offers  no  clue  to  identifica- 
tion except  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  paste.  This 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Wedg- 
wood, daughter  of  the 
maker. 

A  set  of  beakers  and  jars 
intended  for  chimney  or- 
naments, painted  in  blue 
under  glaze,  with  white  re- 
serves containing  bunches 
of  flowers  in  colours,  and 
with  faint  traces  of  gilding, 
Pennington  porcelain, 
were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Mayer  in  1854,  from  the 
daughter  of  Seth  Penning- 
ton. Two  somew  hat  similar 


No.  III. — A  'SUPPER  SET  WITH  CLASSICAL  SUBJECTS  :  MADE  AT  THE  HERCULANEUM  FACTORY  OmameiltS  Were  offered  at 
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Xn.V\.— PRUSSIAN  HERO  JUG  :LIVERPOOL PORCH  LAIN 


the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  vouched  for  them  as  Pennington  ware. 

A  jug  in  Pennington's  porcelain  has  raised  flower  decora- 
tion and  small  landscapes  and  edge  patterns  printed  in  blue 
under  glaze.  This  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Pennington, 
and  known  by  him  to  be  the  manufacture  of  his  uncle, 
Seth  Pennington. 

The  Herculaneum  factory,  the  last  pottery  to  exist  in  Liv- 
erpool, made  many  experiments,  and  a  set  of  three  jugs  in 
solid  agate  ware — a  pale  brown  and  greyish  white — illus- 
trate one  of  their  successes.  These,  I  think,  can  be  added  to 
the  pieces  which  can  never  be  replaced,  through  impossibility 
of  identification. 

It  will  be  recognized  that,  in  addition  to  these  pieces 
known  only  by  family  tradition,  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  which  are  never  likely  to  be  discovered 
elsewhere.  The  large  tablets  bearing  street  names,  Castle 
Street  and  Hanover  Street;  the  bull-baiting  group,  on  the  lines 
of  those  by  Lakin  and  Poole;  the  supper-set  (No.  iii),  made 
at  Herculaneum  and  decorated  in  a  fine  blue;  the  six-gallon 
jug,  with  a  painted  yellow  ground,  decorated  with  medal- 
lions of  printed  and  coloured  subjects;  the  tea-pot,  with  por- 
trait of  John  Wesley,  bearing  the  signature  of  Green,  Sadler's 
partner;  and  the  many  distinctive  punch  bowls  of  delft  and 
pottery.  These  last  are  specially  valuable  because  so  closely 

related  to  Liverpool  shipping,  and  so  often  bearing  the  names  of  vessels  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
as  seen  in  No.  iv  and  No.  viii. 

In  porcelain,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  duplicate  of  the  tea-pot  in  enamel  colours,  showing 
the  Liverpool  Bird  (an  exotic  creature,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Liver),  and  attributed  to 
Richard  Chaffers  (No.  v) ;  or  the  jug,  with  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  trophies  of  arms  out- 
side, the  Prussian  Eagle  and  flowers  and  trophies  inside  (No.  vi).  The  colours  are  over  the  glaze, 
and  this  also  is  attributed  to  Chaffers. 

We  alco  illustrate  a  porcelain  mug  and  Chaffers'  ware  cup,  decorated  with  Chinese  motifs  (No.  vii) . 

Other  relics  of  the  Liverpool  potters  include  an 
oil  painting  of  Chaffers  by  Thomas  Chubbard, 
of  Liverpool.  Handsomely  dressed,  with  cravat 
and  ruffles,  his  youthful  appearance  comes  as  a 
surprise  when  one  considers  his  activities,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  only  thirty- 
five  when  he  died. 

A  small  oil-colour  on  metal  of  Seth  Penning- 
ton was  presented  to  the  museum  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Pennington,  in  1875. 

There  is  a  water-colour  of  Guy  Green,  partner 
with  Sadler  and  co-inventor  of  the  art  of  transfer 
printing.  On  the  back  is  written,  'painted  by  Wm. 
Dixon,  Liverpool,  1801'  With  this  portrait  is  an  old 
ivory  paper-knife,  inscribed  Guy  Green,  Liverpool. 

An  oil  painting  of  Zachariah  Barnes  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Parke  Jackson,  Esq.,  who  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  the  following  partic- 
ulars: 'Zachariah  Barnes  was  the  uncle  of  the 
late  Miss  Mary  Smallshaw  Jackson,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Bennett  Jackson  of  Liverpool,  by  his  first 


No.  V.— PORCELAIN  TEA-POT  PAINTED  WITH  THE  LIVERPOOL  BIRD 
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wife.  The  portrait  hung  for 
many  years  in  Miss  Jackson's 
house;  and  at  her  death  was 
presented  to  the  Museum  by 
me,  her  nephew." 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place 
to  include  with  these  relics  the 
portrait  of  Joseph  Mayer,  the 
founder  of  the  collection.  The 
artist,  Mr.  W.  Daniels,  has  por- 
trayed him  seated  in  an  ancient, 
high-backed  chair,  surrounded 
by  the  antiquities  he  loved, 
while  he  examines  a  vase — pos- 
sibly a  recent  purchase.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  picture 
suggests  an  illustration  to  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  which  was 
published  during  Mr.  Mayer's 
lifetime. 

There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  valuable  pieces  in  the 
museum,  but  those  mentioned 
will  be  enough  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  irreparable  loss  which 
may  have  been  sustained  inspite 
of  the  care  of  those  responsible. 

The  interest  of  collectors  in 
Liverpool  wares  is  of  recent 
growth,  and  there  is  still  much 
to  discover,  both  in  rare  speci- 
mens and  in  documentary  evi- 


dence; but  the  museum's  col  Ice  I  ion 
affords  a  valuable  and  ready  means 
ol  (  omparison  for  the  student  and 
the  (  ollei  lor.  I'Yom  a  <  ivii  stand  - 
point  it  would  have  been  deplorable 
ill  he  local  museum  could  not  show 
cxamplesofthat  'Art  and  Mystery' 
w  Inch  was  such  an  important  part 
of  the  town's  trade  in  the  Fagh 
teenth  Century. 

There  arc  not  many  examples  of 
the  Liverpool  wares  made  for  the 
American  market,  as  mentioned  in 
the  September  Connoisseur;  but 
there  arc  many  ship  bowls  and  jugs, 
evidently  decorated  to  attract  the 
seafarer,  those  in  delft  dating  as  ear- 
ly as  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century. 

The  photographs  are  repro- 
duced by  courtesy  of  the  Liver- 
pool Museum. 


No.  VIII.— COLLECTION  OF  PUNCH  BOWLS  AND  OTHER  RARE  SPECIMENS  :  LIVERPOOL  MUSEUM 
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SOME   PEWTER  PLATES 

By  CAPT.  A.  S  U  T  H  E  R  L  A  N  D  -  G  R  A  E  M  E,  F.S.A. 


No.  I.— A  DISH  DATED  1585,  ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  SPECIMENS 
OF  ENGLISH  DOMESTIC    PEWTER   WARE    OTHER    THAN  SPOONS 


OF  all  the  articles  of  old  Pewter  ware  which 
remain  with  us  to-day  the  most  common 
is,  of  course,  the  ordinary  plate  (which 
term  may  conveniently  be  used  for  any  piece 
up  to  about  12  in.  in  diameter);  and  it  would 
probably  be  true  to  say  that  thousands  of  eigh- 
teenth-century examples  exist,  in  museums  and 
antique  shops  and  in  private  ownership,  every- 
where in  Britain.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
these  have  little  interest  for  the  more  advanced 
collector,  though,  with  their  usually  well-de- 
fined and  attributable  'Touch'  marks,  they 
form  a  valuable  training  ground  for  novices,  and, 
of  course,  have  much 
decorative  value.  Plates 
of  an  earlier  date  are 
naturally  rarer  and  so 
fall  within  the  category 
of  collectors'  pieces. 
Those  illustrated  here 
belong  to  various  per- 
iods from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies, and  each  possess- 
es some  feature  which 


makes  it  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

No.  i  is  a  piece  which  would,  perhaps,  more 
properly  be  called  a  dish,  seeing  that  it  is  some 
14  in.  in  diameter,  but  I  have  included  it  chief- 
ly because  it  is  the  earliest  piece  of  English 
domestic  pewter  ware,  other  than  spoons,  of 
which  I  have  knowledge.  It  possesses  the  early 
features  of  broad  rim  and  central  boss — the 
latter  a  structural  feature  giving  strength  to  the 
whole  piece.  • 

On  the  face  of  the  rim  is  engraved,  in  very 
crude  lettering,  '1585  ione  coppen  svsan 
chvrch'  (No.  ii).  A  punched  fleur-de-lys  separ- 
ates each  word,  and  the  same  mark  (repro- 
duced) appears  on  the  back,  from  which  we 
may  deduce  that  it  is  the  maker's  Touch.  As 
it  is  without  initials  and  is  nearly  a  century 
earlier  than  the  first  Touch  Plate  preserved  by 
the  Pewterers'  Company,  it  is  not  possible  even 
to  guess  at  the  maker's  name. 

In  addition  to  this  decorative  use  of  the 
Touch  (an  unusual  but  not  unique  feature), 
further  decoration  takes  the  form  of  engraved 
cable  work  composed  of  intersecting  circles, 
each  containing  a  rose,  running  round  the 
single-reeded  rim;  the  plain  central  boss  is  the 
forerunner  of  those  fine  Jacobean  and  Carolean 
copper  and  enamel  bosses  which  have  been 
illustrated  in  earlier  articles. 

The  dish  is  probably  one  of  a  set,  or  'garnish,' 
acquired  when  the  couple  married  and  set  up 
house;  it  is  extensively  corroded  and  it  would 
appear  doubtful  if  much  pure  metal  is  left.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  permission  to  illustrate  this  fine 
old  relic  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


No.  II— INSCRIPTION  ENGRAVED  ON  THE   FACE  OF  THE   RIM   OF  THE  DISH  ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE 
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Another  'marriage'  plate  is  shown 
in  No.  iii.  This  outstanding  piece, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Lennox  of  (iothatn,  Bristol,  is  <).l  in. 
in  diameter  and  is  covered  with  line 
'wriggle' and  lineengraving.  I  ts maker 
was  T.B.,  a  pewterer  who  evidently 
had  a  fairly  lengthy  working  life,  as 
his  Touch  appears  on  the  beautiful 
embossed  Alms  plates,  dated  iti.pS,  at 
Mildenhall  Church,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  Tit k  Connoisskir  in  April 
19.10,  and  also  on  a  paten,  dated  i  by,, 
in  York  museum.  The  inscription  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  the  plate  as  a 
decorative  souvenir — it  could  hardly 
be  put  to  household  use — but  one 

would  think  that  Mr.  E  P  , 

who,  in  the  year  i66i,  exchanged  to- 
kens  with  his  lady,  might  have  desired 
her  thoughts  of  him  to  be  of  a  tenderer 
nature  than  would  be  evoked  by 
contemplation  of  a  goose-stepping 
horse  with  fantastically  bcribboned 
tail,  however  spirited  the  representa- 
tion! Mrs  P.  (whose  Christian 

name  began  with  M),  for  her  part, 
presented  her  betrothed  with  a  similar  plate 
^not  shown  here),  but,  animated  no  doubt  by 
a  dutiful  appreciation  of  her  position  in  the 
state  of  matrimony,  caused  it  to  be  decor- 
ated with  a  chained  swan;  however,  she  was 
apparently  unwilling  that  her  husband's  re- 
collections of  her  should  be  stirred  by  such  a 
picture  of  subservience,  so  'When  this  you  see 
remember  mee'  is  omitted;  and  having,  per- 
haps, some  apprehension  about  the  new  life 
upon  which  she  was  about  to  enter,  she  piously 
invokes  the  aid  of  her  Maker  in  words 
possibly  suggested  by  the  pewterer 
himself,  to  whom  they  would  doubt- 
less be  familiar  as  the  motto  of  his 
Company,  'In  God  is  all  my  trust.' 

We  now  jump  nearly  a  century  to 
consider  a  set  of 'Merrie  Man'  plates, 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  No.  iv. 
Their  name  derives  from  the  inscrip- 
tion engraved  upon  them,  as  follows : 


MAKkl.ViK  PLATE 


TION  AND  IK.I'KE 


>!•'  A  HORSE 


The  set  to  which  the  examples  shown  belong 
was  formerly  in  the  famous  Fieldhouse  collec- 
tion, which  was  dispersed  in  1929.  As  they  date 
only  from  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (those  illustrated  are  actually  dated 
1785),  their  interest  lies  almost  solely  in  their 
inscriptions,  and  it  would  be  comparatively 
simple  to  acquire  a  set  of  six  common  plates  of 
the  period,  each  bearing  the  same  Touch,  and 
to  add  the  inscriptions,  thus  considerably  in- 
creasing their  value.  At  the  sale  referred  to  this 


What  is  a  Merrie  Man. 
Let  him  doo  what  he  cann 
To  entertain  his  guests 
With  wine  and  merry  jests 
But  if  his  wife  does  frown 
All  merriment  goes  down. 


No.  IV.— TWO  OF  A  SET  OF  MERRIE  MAN'  PLATES  WITH  INSCRIPTIONS  :  DATED  1785 
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No.  V.— TWO  OF  A  SET  OF  PLATES  WITH  THE  MARK  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  STAPLE  INN  * 


set  fetched  nearly  four  times  the  then  value  of  a 
similar  number  of  common  plates,  and  it  is  in 
consequence  not  surprising  that  several  sets  of 
'Merrie  Man'  plates  have  appeared  since  the 
date  in  question.  As  it  would  obviously  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  detect  the  deceit,  provided 
the  plates  themselves  are  genuine,  collectors 
would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  these  sets  unless 
their  complete  authenticity  can  be  established. 
I  have  no  record  of  the  maker  of  these  plates, 
nor  of  the  pair  shown  in  the  next  illustration 
to  be  considered  (No.  v). 

These  are  of  Queen  Anne  period,  some  9-10 
in.  in  diameter,  and,  like  the  preceding  exam- 
ples, would  have  little  interest  apart  from  the 
inscriptions  upon  them.  They  bear  upon  their 
rims  the  cognizance  of  the  Society  of  Staple 
Inn,  a  Woolpack;  these  premises  include  that 


No.  VI.— A  HOT-WATER  PLATE  MADE  FOR  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD 


magnificent  example  of  med- 
iaeval timber-frame  construc- 
tion known  affectionately  to 
most  Londoners  as  'the  old 
building  in  Holborn'  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  (up  to 
the  time  of  writing!)  by  the 
public-spirited  action  of  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany. Staple  Inn  was  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  until 
about  the  year  1884. 

Opposite  to  the  Woolpack 
appear  the  words  'Ex  Dono 
I.K.  PR,'  indicating  the  pres- 
entation of  the  garnish  to  the 
Inn  by  John  Kock,  who  was 
its  Principal  in  the  years  17 16-17 18. 

The  subject  of  No.  vi  is  a  hot-water  plate, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Captain  N.  G. 
Harries  of  Compton,  Wolverhampton,  but  now, 
together  with  other  fine  pieces  from  the  same 
collection,  in  the  possession  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company,  to  whom  they  were  generously  pre- 
sented by  their  former  owner.  The  illustration 
shows  the  underside,  round  the  edge  of  which  is 
the  inscription  'JunR.  Masters  Table  CH.CH.' 
(Christ  Church,  Oxford).  The  plate  was  made 
by  Samuel  Cocks,  who  joined  the  Company 
in  1 81 9,  and  whose  Touch  is  a  punning  rebus, 
somewhat  unnecessarily  explained!,  on  his 
name.  A  more  than  usually  clear  set  of  so-called 
'Hall  Marks'  includes  his  initials. 

No.  vii  shows  (left)  one  of  several  plates 
formerly  belonging  to  the  'Burrough  of  New- 
bury' whose  seal  appears  upon  the  rim  (No. 
viii).  It  measures  gf  in.  in  diameter  and  was 
made  by  Hellier  Perchard,  a  Jersey  man 
(whence  evidently  he  took  his  Christian  name), 
who  joined  the  Company  in  1709  and  was 
successively  Steward  (1719),  Upper  Warden 
(1738)  and  Master  (1740). 

To  the  right  is  a  'puzzle  piece.'  Originally  it 
was  a  'scale  plate,'  i.e.  a  circular  flat  sheet  of 
pewter  which  lay  upon  the  cross  arms  of  the 
ordinary  kitchen  scales  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  more  convenient  metal  basket.  The  front 
has  been  entirely  covered  with  names,  and  the 
back  (not  shown)  is  engraved  with  the  alpha- 
bet, both  in  Roman  lettering  and  in  long  hand. 

As  the  name  of  Dorchester  appears,  I  con- 
sulted Colonel  C.  D.  Drew,  D.S.O.,  curator  of 
Dorchester  museum,  and  he  has  kindly  sent  me 
some  notes  upon  the  various  names  inscribed 
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upon  (he  front,  from 
whirl)  it  appeals  thai 
the  name  of  Pounc)  is 
well  known  in  the 
tow  n  ;  the  sadd lei  's 
shop  w  as  given  up  only 
recently,  when  the 
owner  (also  Thomas) 
retired.  Moth  Ingrains 
and  Hay  n  es  g  a  \  e 
Mayot  s  to  the  Borough 
in  tiie  early  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  Fl overs 
have  long  resided  at 
West  Stafford  in  Dor- 
set. John  of  that  name, 
w  ho  died  in  t  780,  being 
probably  the  person 
referred  to  on  the  cx- 
ti  cine  left  as' J.  Floycrcsq.  Stafford.'  Incidentally 
this  dates  the  piece  as  circa  1 780  <jo.  Colonel 
Drew  considers  that  the  plate  w  .is  used  as  a  'copy- 
book' by  a  young  engraver  dying  his  'prentice 
hand  upon  a  handy  piec  e  of  soli  metal. 

The  next  illustration  (No.  ix)  shows  two 
plates,  of  which  that  on  the  left  was  one  of  a 
garnish  made  almost  certainly  for  Charles 
Pratt,  Lord  Camden  ( 1 7 1 3  1794).  Upon  the 
back  appear  the  letters  S  Inn.  C  *  L.'  (No. 
\  .  standing  for  Serjeants  Inn,  Chancery  Lane 
(whither,  in  1758,  the  Scrvientes,  or  Serjeants- 
at-law,  migrated  from  their  former  premises  in 
Fleet  Street). 

Lord  Camden,  whose  barony  was  conferred 
in  1765,  had  been  a  Serjeant-at-law  since  1762; 
he  was  further  elevated  in  178b,  when  he  be- 
came Earl  Camden  and  Viscount  Bayham. 

The  coronet  depicted  above  the  monogram 
C.C.  (for  Charles  Camden),  though  perhaps 
somewhat  conventional,  is  certainly  not  that  of 
an  Karl,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  garnish  was  furnished  prior  to  1 786.  The 
maker  was  Richard  Yates  who  joined  the 
Pewterers'  Company  in  1772  and  became  its 
Steward  in  1783.  His  business  was  in  Shore- 
ditch  and  he  was  working  there  as  late  as  1807. 
Several  plates  from  this  garnish  are  in  exist- 
ence, all  precisely  similar,  but  it  is  perhaps  of 
interest  that  one  of  them,  probably  a  replace- 
ment, was  made  by  Carpenter  and  Hamburger, 
whose  partnership  does  not  appear  to  have 
commenced  till  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  a  considerable  time  after  the  date 
of  Lord  Camden's  earldom;  despite  this,  the 
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coronet  remains  with  its  details  unchanged. 

The  plate  on  the  right  of  No.  ix  is  one  piece 
from  what  must  have  been  a  very  large  con- 
tract given  to  Thomas  Alderson  for  the  provi- 
sion of  Pewter  Plate  for  the  coronation  bancpiet 
of  George  IV  in  1820. 

Many  of  these  plates,  both  deep  and  shallow, 
have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  soup  tureens 
and  sauce  boats,  and  it  is  said  that  the  occasion 
was  one  on  which  the  craze  for  souvenir  hunt- 
ing ran  riot,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony, every  guest  removed  such  of  the  plate 
as  was  nearest  to  hand.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
examples  of  this  garnish  have  turned  up  at 
various  times  all  over  the  country  and  several 
pieces  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company.  Although  as  plates  too  late  in  date 
to  be  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  they  are 
eagerly  sought,  not  only  for  their  Royal  asso- 
ciations, but  also  because  they  are  really  fine 
specimens  of  workmanship.  The  tendency  had 
long  been  to  ignore  the  regulations  of  the  once 
powerful  Company, 
and  the  latter,  through 
the  falling  off  of  trade 
and  consequential  lack 
of  recruits  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  craft, 
had  begun  to  fill  its  de- 
pleted membership  from 
amongst  the  many  who, 
w  hilst  w  ishing  to  acquire 
a  closer  connexion  with 
the  life  of  the  City  than 
could  be  obtained  out-      no.  vhl— on  rim  of  no.  vk 
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No.  IX. — LEFT,  PLATE  FROM  A  GARNTSH  MADE  BY  RICHARD  YATES  FOR  LORD  CAMDEN  BEFORE  1786 
RIGHT,  PLATE  MADE  BY  THOMAS  ALDERSON  FOR  THE  CORONATION  BANQUET  OF  GEORGE  IV,  1820 


side  the  ranks  of  the  Livery  Companies,  had 
little,  if  any,  connexion  with  the  trades  which 
those  Companies  had  controlled. 

The  result,  in  the  case  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company,  was  that  such  control  and  interest 
as  remained  was  fast  dying  out;  and,  this  being 
so,  it  is  the  more  pleasing  to  note  that  what 
may  be  called  the  great  epoch  of  pewter  mak- 
ing was  ending  in  worthy  fashion. 

This  Coronation  garnish  must  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  made ;  the  metal  is  obviously  of  the 
finest  quality  and  rings  like  a  bell,  and  though 
the  design  of  the  larger  vessels  is  somewhat 
heavy,  the  workmanship  is  as  good  as  anything 
achieved  during  the  preceding  centuries. 

Of  that  Thomas  Alderson  to  whose  credit 
these  pieces  stand  little  is  known  save  that  he 
was  working  between  1790  and  1825.  He  was, 
however,  a  member  of  an  important  family  of 
pewterers,  one  of  whom,  Sir  George  Alderson, 
was  a  Sheriff  of  London  in  181 7  and  became 
Master  of  his  Company  in  1823.  There  were 
two  other  Aldersons  and  all  four  used  a  similar 
Touch.  Their  businesses  were  in  Carnaby  and 
Great  Marlborough  Streets. 

These  plates  are  in  my  own  collection,  as  are 
also  those  shown  in  No.  vii. 

When  the  pewterers'  craft  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  importance  during  the  Seventeenth  and 
early  Eighteenth  Centuries,  enormous  quantities 
of  plates  and  dishes  were  made,  and  garnishes, 
often  of  considerable  extent,  would  be  found  in 
castle,  manor  house  and  farm.  The  majority  of 
these  complete  garnishes  have  disappeared,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  plates  still  existing  once  formed  museum. 


a  part,  or  parts,  of  some 
garnish  and  have  been 
preserved,  possibly  for 
sentimental  reasons,  or 
by  the  accident  of 
having  been  mislaid 
when  the  garnish  was 
dispersed. 

As  to  what  this  dis- 
persal meant,  there  is 
unfortunately  little 
doubt.  As  china,  glass 
and  other  suitable  ma- 
terials became  less 
costly,  their  ^manifest 
advantages  over  pewter 
in  the  matter  of  clean- 
ing led  by  degrees  to 
the  almost  total  elimination  of  the  latter,  and  vast 
quantities  of  fine  pewter  were,  in  consequence, 
sold  as  scrap,  or  merely  thrown  away.  The  late 
Mr.  de  Navarro,  one  of  the  greatest  connoisseurs 
of  our  times,  once  told  me  of  a  metal  merchant 
who  admitted  having  purchased  a  garnish  of 
over  200  pieces  of  pewter,  each  adorned  with 
its  owner's  coat  of  arms;  these  he  resold  by 
weight  to  a  Bristol  tinsmith,  by  whom  they 
were  melted  down  for  tinning  fish-hooks ! 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  which  has 
come  to  notice;  domestics  frequently  disposed 
of  pewter  vessels  and  plates  without  authority. 
In  the  process  of  substitution  already  referred 
to,  these  pieces  had  been  dethroned  from  their 
honourable  position  'above  stairs'  and  had 
descended  to  'below  stairs'  use,  whence,  in  turn, 
they  had  been  discarded  as  useless  junk;  so 
much  so  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
refer  to  higher  authority  when  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  little  pin  money  arose  through  the 
visit  of  some  travelling  tinker ! 

Some  few  garnishes,  however,  are  still  pre- 
served intact;  a  very  fine  set  of  40  'wavy  edge' 
crested 
dinner 
plates  of 
the  Queen 
Anne  pe- 
riod sold  in 
London 
recently, 
have  found 
a  home  in 
a  famous 
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THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD:   BY  DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNAXO 
FLORENTINE,  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL 
MARBLE  RELIEF  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
(By  kind  permission) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

NO  TE — Beginning  with  the  present  number,  the  American  section  will  be  permanently  enlarged  to  include  at 
least  two  additional  articles  on  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  students  and  collectors  of  Americana. — Editor. 


GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD'S 
SECOND  COLLECTION 

WHEN  the  sculptor  George  Grey  Barnard  died 
in  the  spring  of  1938  he  had  accomplished 
his  second  great  undertaking  as  a  collector  of 
mediaeval  art.  With  his  first  collection,  begun  forty  years 
ago,  he  had  introduced  examples  of  Gothic  art  to 
America  where,  as  a  teacher,  he  had  been  appalled  to  find 
how  poor  the  collections  were  in  regard  to  this  period.  The 
gathering  of  this  first  collection,  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
farms  of  the  French  countryside,  has  often  been  de- 
scribed. Brought  to  America,  it  was  installed  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  a  specially  constructed  building  in  the  upper 
part  of  Manhattan  called  the  Cloisters.  Here  for  many 
years  this  private  and  very  personal  museum  presented 
the  finest  assemblage  of  Gothic  art  in  America.  In  1925 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  purchased  this  collection  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  it  has  lately  been  moved  to 


SLANDER  (OR  BLASPHEMY)  HELD  BY  DEVILS  :  ROMANESQUE  CAP- 
ITAL FROM  LANGUEDOC  :  (?)  LAST  QUARTER  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD  COLLECTION  :  COURTESY  ROBINSON  GALLS. 


the  new  Cloisters  in  Ft.Tryon  Park.  Shortly  after  his  first 
collection  was  sold,  Mr.  Barnard  began  the  forming  of  a 
second,  representing  the  same  period,  but  different  in 
character.  The  first  had  emphasized  extensive  architec- 
tural elements  of  a  size  and  quality  not  to  be  secured 
again.  The  second  has  embraced  the  greatest  variety  of 
objects  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  with  a  view 
to  creating  the  richness  of  a  complete  effect.  The  diversity 
of  the  present  assemblage  could  be  judged  when  the  old 
Cloisters  were  opened  last  summer  for  the  dispersal  of  the 
collection  under  the  direction  of  the  Robinson  Galleries. 

A  fully  annotated  catalogue,  prepared  by  Dr.  Martin 
Weinberger  for  the  occasion,  calls  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  series  of  twelve  columns  of  the  early  Christian 
period  which  are  now  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixth  Century  and  possibly  come  from  a  cloister  at  Muret 
south-west  of  Toulouse.  Although  still  predominantly 
classical,  they  show  the  beginning  of  those  modifications 
which,  in  the  Romanesque  period,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  decorative  style  of  highly  original  character,  al- 
though it  drew  upon  many  outside  sources.  The  range  of 
Romanesque  inventiveness  is  especially  evident  in  the 
collection  in  the  group  of  thirty-five  Romanesque  capitals, 
an  astonishing  number  made  still  more  remarkable  by  the 
presence  of  examples  which  challenge  the  finest  of  their 
period.  The  Romanesque  carver  drew  his  inspiration 
from  many  sources,  Eastern  textiles  and  Egyptian  minia- 
tures, mosaics,  frescoes,  metalwork,  and  impressed  a  kind 
of  amalgam  of  them  all  upon  the  general  framework  of 
the  Corinthian  capital.  Lifted  far  from  eclecticism  by  the 
phantasy  of  the  sculptor,  the  Romanesque  style  is  prob- 
ably the  most  inventive  in  western  art.  On  the  capitals  in 
the  Barnard  collection  from  Bourges,  Languedoc,  Char- 
ante,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Burgundy,  Auvergne  and  other 
centres  of  Romanesque  development,  one  finds  the 
fantastic  monsters,  lions'  masks,  confronting  birds,  inter- 
lacing palmettes  and  vines,  demons,  hunting  scenes  and 
the  many  devices  which  these  great  decorators  handled 
with  inexhaustible  vitality.  Illustrated  here  is  an  im- 
portant example  which  probably  comes  from  Languedoc, 
that  fountain-head  of  the  Romanesque  style,  showing  the 
figures  of  Slander  (or  Blasphemy)  and  Avarice  held  by 
devils.  The  treatment,  remarks  Dr.  Weinberger,  recalls 
the  later  style  of  Toulouse  and  reveals  possibly  an  influ- 
ence from  northern  France. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  sculptures  in  wood  and  stone 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  a  tomb  figure  of  a 
knight  from  Normandy,  indicating  the  influence  of 
Chartres.  It  comes  from  the  chapel  of  Le  Merlerault 
between  Chartres  and  Caen,  and  is  similar  in  style  to  the 
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figure*  on  ihc  southern  t'.it, •»<!*■  of  the  (  '.athe- 
di.il.  A  figure  of  a  seated  bishop,  in  wood 
with  traces  of  colour,  from  the  region  of  the 
( >isc,  i  .'do  mBo,  is  related  to  the  style  ol 
the  Master  of  Joseph  at  Rheims.  The  Christ 
Appearing  to  the  Magdalene  is  manual  in 
thirteenth-century  sculpture  and  is  also 
related  to  Kheiins  I  here  is  .1  large  Cruci- 
fixion group,  with  Mary,  St.  John  and  two 
angels,  which  is  a  Flemish  work  of  about 
1 400  having  affinities  with  the  painting  of 
the  period.  Two  Nottingham  alabasters, 
1430  1440,  portray  the  Annum  ml nm  and  a 
I  iff  "/  Jesse,  the  latter  found  only  in  one 
other  recorded  instance. 

An  extraordin.u  \  work  in  die  collection 
is  the  great  Flemish  altar  w  ith  carved  shrine 
and  painted  do,. is.  .1  t\|>.-  which  has  sur- 
vived in  a  few  other  instances,  but  it  is  not 
customary  to  find  painting  of  such  fine 
quality  as  here.  Its  date  is  about  1  -,;{o  1 
and  the  carver  of  the  central  part,  which 
depicts  the  Passion,  is  known  through  an 
earlier  work  of  similar  character  executed 
for  the  Church  of  Ste.  Cienevieve.it  ( )pli  titer 
and  now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  decoratifs 
in  Brussels.  The  painted  panels,  showing 
the  File  of  Christ  ami  ( )ld  Testament  scenes 
foretelling  the  Redemption,  are  from  the 
workshop  of  Pieict  Coeck  van  Alost,  .1  pu- 
pil of  Van  Orley  and  master  of  the  elder 
Breughel.  Ihc  altar,  with  wings  open,  is 
fourteen  feet  in  breadth. 

A  small  group  of  paintings  represent- 
ing  Martino  di  Bartolonuneo,  Giovanni  di 
Paolo  and  an  Orcagnesquc  master,  is  aug- 
mented by  an  unusually  large  fresco  from  the  apse  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Primo  in  Pavia  which  was  secularized 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  'I  he  subject  is  the  Coronal  ion 
of  the  Virgin  and  includes  figures  of  SS.  Francis,  Clare, 
Primo  and  Felicianus.  In  the  border  are  four  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  framed  in  ornament  typical  of  Zoan 
Andrea.  Salmi  has  suggested  .111  attribution  to  the  school 
of  Pavia,  under  Milanese  and  Paduan  influence. 

Other  works  include  stained-glass,  wood  panelling, 
furniture,  metalwork,  architectural  elements  and  cera- 
mics. The  difficulties  of  forming  such  a  collection  in 
recent  years  are  obvious.  That  Mr.  Barnard  was  able  to 
bring  over  from  France  so  many  works  in  this  second 
undertaking  was  the  result  of  the  personal  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  His  former  work  in  locating  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  monuments  and  in  creating  a  wide 
interest  in  the  art  of  these  periods  was  appreciated  by  the 
French  authorities,  who  waived  in  his  case  the  restrictions 
regarding  the  export  of  works  of  art. 

In  view  of  the  overrunning  of  France  and  the  present 
state  of  Europe  it  may  even  be  considered  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  so  many  irreplaceable  monuments 
have  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  possible  harm. 
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ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

THE  importance  of  the  Italian  paintings  at  the  new 
National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington,  which  form 
the  most  important  representation  of  this  school  here,  and 
rival  even  the  Uffizi,  has  somewhat  obscured  the  Italian 
sculptures  w  hich,  although  numerically  much  less,  are  of 
exceptional  importance.  Sculptures  are  not  moved  from 
their  original  place  so  readily  as  paintings,  and  the 
greatest  are  as  a  rule  an  integral  part  of  an  architectural 
background.  The  formation  of  a  collection  which  pre- 
sents Donatello,  Verrocchio,  the  della  Robbias  and  other 
Renaissance  masters  in  a  manner  which  approaches  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  of  Italy  is  attended  with 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  National  Gallery  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  through  the  Mellon  and 
Kress  gifts  the  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Gustave  Dreyfus  of  Paris,  a  collection  which 
was  begun  shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  was 
seventy  years  in  the  making.  Other  works  from  the  Mor- 
gan and  Mackay  collections  make  this  group  of  about 
fifty  subjects  in  the  gallery's  possession,  with  further  loans 
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PORTRAITOF  WILLIAM  BURTON  CONYNGHAM  :  BY  GILBERT  STUART  :  PAINTED 
IN    IRELAND   ROUND   ABOUT    1790    :    EXHIBITED   BY   M.    KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


from  Mr.  Kress,  the  outstanding  collection  of  Italian 
Renaissance  sculpture  in  America. 

Among  the  early  subjects  is  a  Sienese  Madonna  relief  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Pisani,  the  work  of  Tino  da  Camaino, 
who  brought  the  Tuscan  style  to  Naples  whither  he  went 
in  1325  to  make  the  tomb  of  Mary  of  Hungary,  wife  of 
Charles  II.  The  present  work  is  possibly  from  his  Neapoli- 
tan period.  The  rare  master,  Agostino  di  Duccio,  who  left 
no  followers,  although  a  master  of  undoubted  originality, 
is  represented  by  a  marble  relief  of  the  seated  Virgin, 
formerly  in  the  Morgan  collection. 

There  are  five  works  by  the  great  Milanese,  Amadeo, 
including  the  powerful  portraits  of  Lodovico  and  Gian 
Galeazzo  Sforza.  Four  works  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
represent  a  master  whose  early  death  partly  explains  why 
his  productions  are  rare  to-day,  although,  as  he  gave 
unusual  care  to  detail,  the  labour  he  expended  prevented 
him  from  becoming  a  facile  worker.  His  ability  to  create 
beauty  unspoiled  by  sentimentality  is  exceptional  in  any 
period.  The  head  of  a  little  boy,  formerly  in  the  Dreyfus 
collection,  shows  the  purity  of  his  art,  with  its  identifica- 
tion of  naturalism  and  the  ideal.  When  the  Widener  col- 
lection eventually  passes  to  the  National  Gallery  it  will 
add  another  of  this  type  to  the  works  of  Desiderio,  a  St. 


John  the  Baptist  from  the  Palazzo  Martelli  in 
Florence. 

The  matchless  Donatello  is  represented  by  a 
Madonna  and  a  terra-cotta  bust,  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  as  a  youth.  The  last,  a  well-known  and 
frequently  published  work  of  the  later  period, 
shows  his  disdain  for  conventional  beauty.  The 
freshness  of- creation  lies  over  this  work,  which 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  attempt  to  suggest 
the  youthful  stirring  of  reflective  thought. 

A  portrait  which  approaches  the  archaic  in 
restraint  but  has  the  grace  of  a  fully  developed 
style  is  Francesco  Laurana's  marble  bust  inscribed 
Diva  Beatrix  Aragonia.  It  was  executed  presumably 
when  the  artist,  who  also  worked  in  Sicily  and 
southern  France,  was  in  Naples,  and  shows  the 
princess  of  the  house  of  Aragon  at  about  the  time 
of  her  marriage  in  1476. 

Verrocchio  is  seen  in  an  early  work,  a  Putto  on 
a  Globe,  which  is  obviously  related  to  the  Boy  with 
a  Dolphin  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  This  exacting 
student  of  nature,  whose  precise  observation  is  the 
foundation  of  the  most  virile  Renaissance  art,  is 
also  the  author  of  the  powerful  bust  of  the  young 
Giuliano  dei  Medici  wearing  a  suit  of  embossed 
armour,  a  figure  whose  dauntless  bearing  and 
imperious  air  suggest  at  once  the  masterpiece  of 
Verrocchio,  the  equestrian  Colleoni  in  Venice. 

A  Bust  of  a  Warrior  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  and 
Jacopo  Sansovino's  Bacchus  with  a  Young  Faun  and 
Venus  Anadyomene  express  the  Humanist  spirit,  with 
its  lively  interest  in  nature  and  in  the  precedents 
of  antiquity.  The  della  Robbia  circle  is  richly 
represented  with  nine  works,  including  the  loans 
from  Mr.  Kress,  and  there  are  examples  deserv- 
ing of  longer  mention  by  Antonio  Rossellino,  Leone 
Leoni,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Matteo  Civitale,  Pietro  Lom- 
bardo,  Benedetto  da  Maiano  and  Pierino  da  Vinci,  the 
last  being  a  grand-nephew  of  Lorenzo.  By  Mino  da 
Fiesole  is  the  pair,  Charity  and  Faith,  illustrated  here,  said  to 
come  from  one  of  several  works  executed  for  the  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and 
dismantled  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


PORTRAITS  BY  GILBERT  STUART 

FROM  a  noteworthy  group  of  Stuarts  at  the  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  the  Portrait  of 
William  Burton  Conyngham  is  reproduced  here.  Painted  in 
Dublin,  probably  about  1790,  it  has  remained  in  the 
family  until  recently  acquired  from  W.  C.  N.  Burton  of 
Brinden,  Ennis,  Ireland.  Stuart's  sitter,  who  was  born 
William  Burton,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Conyng- 
ham on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  his  maternal  uncle  in 
1 78 1.  He  was  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Teller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

Since  Stuart  was  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  England 
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anil  Ireland,  thru-  in. in  have  been  a  lime  when  lie  ex- 
pect n  I  In  become  permanently  assoi  iatcd  with  English 
painting,  as  liis  patron  West  hath  lone.  I  lr  hail  married  an 
English  woman,  anil  had  a  sufficient  number  of  commis- 
sions among  distinguished  sitters  to  krrp  his  t <  put.it ion  in 
a  thriving  slatr.  Only  his  Invr  of  ronviviality  and  <  onse- 
quent  neglect  of  his  work  brought  him  intodrhi  and  to  the 
plan  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  in  Amrrii  a.  Thr  Irish 
sojourn,  whirl)  Mis  W  est  found  so  lull  of  anxiety,  as  she 
confessed  to  her  daughtci ,  w  .is,  from  the  view  point  of  the 
quality  of  the  portraits  painted,  singularly  brilliant.  All 
that  Stuart  had  learned  through  his  observations  and 
association  in  London  came  into  a  free  and  mellow  ex- 
pression in  the  portraits  of  the  lush  period,  between 
t  7HN  and  1  7c)  {. 

Two  charming  examples  are  the  oval  portraits  i>l 
William  George  Digges  La  l  ouche  and  his  wife.  The 
former  was  a  member  of  an  Irish  family  of  Huguenot 
descent  w  hose  name  w  as  important  in  the  financial  circles 
of  Dublin  through  the  La  l  ouche  Hank,  founded  by  his 
grandfather.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  LaTouche,  daughter 
of  John  Puget,  a  London  hankcp,  also  of  Huguenot  des- 
cent, is  especially  pleasing  in  its  simplicity.  It  was  repro- 
duced in  I  in  Connoissi  i  k  for  July,  1  <»;i'».  page  .}{. 

The  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mis.  Simon  Walker,  although 
painted  in  Philadelphia  .11  the  lime  of  their  mar- 
riage in  1  —»»«»,  returned  to  England  when  Mr. 

Walker  took  up  his  residence  there  after  the  death 
of  his  w  ile,  and  they  were  not  long  ago  acquired 
from  descendants  of  the  pair.  Other  subjects  in 
this  group  of  Stuarts  include  the  handsome  por- 
trait  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  I'akenham, 
who  w  as  mentioned  for  his  gallant  action  on  June 
ist,  1794.  The  portraits  of  Russell  Sturgis  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  are  in  Stuart's  later  manner,  in 
a  style  less  vivacious  than  the  Irish  portraits,  less 
aristocratic,  but  plastically  rich  and  lull.  A  Stuart 
canvas  is  thinly  painted,  but  the  modelling  is  firm 
and  sure:  it  keeps  its  effect  of  having  been  done 
rapidly  and  with  assurance.  His  long  and  constant 
study  of  the  features  as  .111  index  to  character  re- 
suited  in  a  spontaneity  which  is  almost  unfailing 
in  his  work.  Each  sitter  presented  a  new  problem,  I 
and  he  never  tried  to  answer  it  with  a  formula. 


into  Venetian  art,  although  the  work  as  a  whole  is  only 
indirectly  <  onne<  led  with  that  great  innovator.  In  com- 
position il  derives  its  general  plan  from  Mantegria,  with 
its  rock  wall  and  cave  at  the  right,  and  a  landscape 
siren  hing  away  to  far  distant  vistas  at  the  left.  It  derives 
its  detail,  without  copying  it,  however,  from  the  sketch 
books  of  Jacopo  Bellini  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  Gen- 
tile  inherited  first,  and  only  at  his  death  in  1  ^07  be<  a  me 
the  properly  of  his  brother  Ciovanni. 

Paintings  of. St.  Jerome,  the  greatest  of  the  lathers  of  the 
Latin  (  Hunch,  generally  show  him  in  prayer  in  the  wilder- 
ness, beating  his  breast  with  a  stone,  as  in  the  famous 
painting  by  da  Vim  i,  01  in  his  cell  in  Bethlehem,  engaged 
in  translating  the  Scriptures,  as  in  Diner's  engraving.  In 
both  cases  he  is  ac<  ompanied  by  the  lion,  and  in  the  latter, 
a  skull,  crucifix  and  cardinal's  hat  are  generally  present. 
I  le  is  sometimes  show  n  rec  eiving  his  cardinal's  hat  from 
the  Madonna;  and  at  times  represented  as  holding  Ins 
model  ol  the  ( Ihurch.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  reproved 
for  his  fondness  for  the  pagan  writers,  but  he  later  atoned 
for  this  fault  through  his  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  which 
lie  translated.  Sometimes  an  angel  helps  him  in  this  woi  k. 
The  lion,  which  became  his  constant  companion,  came 
to  his  monastery  with  a  thorn  in  its  foot,  which  the  saint 
removed,  while  his  companions  fled  in  fear.  Still  another 


AN  EARLY  WORK  BY  GENTILE  BELLINI 


THE  somewhat  unusual  iconography  of  the 
panel  relating  to  St.  Jerome,  which  was  ac- 
quired last  season  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art, 
adds  to  the  interest  of  this  singularly  appealing 
little  panel.  The  museum,  for  the  cogent  reasons 
it  has  published,  accepts  it  as  an  early  work  of 
Gentile  Bellini,  rejecting  the  suggestion  made  by 
some  authorities  that  it  is  from  the  youthful  Car- 
paccio.  The  scene,  with  the  saint  in  prayer  before 
a  rocky  cave,  surrounded  by  his  companions,  is  in 

the  spirit  of  naturalism  which  Mantegna  brought      ^SSSS^  Fs^H%S£r"SffiS& 
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subject  is  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  of  which  a  good 
example  is  the  Botticelli  in  the  Metropolitan. 

In  comparison  with  these  customary  paintings  of  St. 
Jerome,  it  is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  the  Toledo 
panel  is  not  a  hackneyed  one,  and  it  owes  more  to  the 
attempt  at  visualizing  an  actual  scene  than  to  an  icono- 
graphic  pattern.  The  father  of  western  monasticism  is 
shown  at  the  entrance  of  a  desert  cell.  He  is  in  prayer  before 
the  crucifix  while  the  lion  plays  at  his  side.  Behind  him 
two  brothers  approach  reverently.  These  figures  are 
gracefully  drawn,  but  there  is  little  of  the  plasticity  of 
form  which  Giovanni  Bellini,  a  closer  follower  of  Man- 
tegna,  developed  so  richly,  as  in  his  St.  Francis  of  the  Frick 
collection  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  size, 
this  picture  suggests  comparison. 

The  scene  continues  by  stages  into  the  background.  The 
lay  brothers  of  the  community  the  saint  has  gathered 
around  him  are  gathering  faggots  and  loading  them  on 
the  back  of  a  donkey.  Travellers  are  seen  along  the  wind- 
ing road,  which  appears  and  drops  from  sight  among 
declivities  that  permit  a  glimpse  of  a  head  or  a  portion  of 


a  figure.  The  landscape  is  the  background  of  human  activ- 
ity, which  is  in  some  way  associated  with  the  one  who  is  for 
the  time  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  remote  distance  is  the 
incident  of  the  wounded  lion  approaching  the  monastery. 
Above  the  head  of  the  saint  is  a  somewhat  enigmatic  repe- 
tition of  the  scene  below,  a  cave  entrance  with  figures,  sug- 
gesting a  hermit's  retreat.  This  may  relate  to  the  manner 
in  which  holy  persons  in  many  places  sought  a  life  of  soli- 
tude in  the  desert,  before  a  communal  life  was  established. 

The  panel  is  full  of  a  refined  and  delicate  drawing  in  the 
rendering  of  plants  and  animals,  especially  in  the  peacock 
and  pair  of  ducks,  the  squirrels,  rabbit,  lizard  and 
scorpion,  the  pair  of  guinea  hens  and  pheasants,  the  deer 
and  bear  on  the  ledge,  all  giving  the  landscape  the 
character  of  an  Earthly  Paradise.  The  naturalistic  mode 
of  expression,  without  Mantegna's  plasticity,  is  the 
expression  of  an  independent  spirit  who  yet  is  in  harmony 
with  the  major  developments  of  his  time. 

A  FLORENTINE  BIRTH  SALVER 

THE  recent  appearance  of  an  Italian  birth 
salver  in  an  exhibition  of  the  collection  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  is  a  reminder  that 
this  interesting  work  has  not  yet  found  an  at- 
tribution other  than  to  the  Florentine  school 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  This  salver  had  not 
been  exhibited  here  since  its  appearance  in 
the  Chiesa  sale  in  1926.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  a  pendant  to  the  salver,  now  in  the 
Museum  in  Boston,  showing  the  Meeting  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  which,  from 
its  subject-matter,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a 
marriage  salver.  Both  were  in  the  Secretan 
collection  which  was  sold  in  Paris  in  1889. 
At  that  time  the  Boston  salver  entered  the 
Chabriere-Arles  collection  and  the  Hearst 
salver  was  acquired  by  Haro.  It  then  dropped 
from  sight  until  its  reappearance  in  the  sale- 
room here.  Schubring  described  the  two  in  his 
Cassoni  (613  and  614)  as  Paduan,  but  illus- 
trated only  the  Chabriere-Arles  subject.  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon  had  never  been  published 
while  in  the  Secretan  collection,  but  was 
illustrated  by  Miintz  in  the  first  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Fondation  Eugene  Piot  in  1894, 
so  that  its  identity  as  the  former  Secretan  sal- 
ver is  established. 

The  Boston  subject  was  attributed  by  Siren 
to  Giovanni  Boccatis  in  1 9 1 7,  at  the  time  when 
the  location  of  the  Hearst  salver  was  unknown. 
The  former  is  now  catalogued  as  Ferrarese  by 
the  Museum.  Berenson  suggests  that  it  is  pos- 
sibly a  work  of  the  youthful  Cossa  after  a  lost 
Domenico  Veneziano.  This  would  explain  its 
debt  to  Florence  in  composition  and  types. 
The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  here  illustrated,  is 
Florentine  throughout,  and  is  charming  in  its 
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rriulrritiK  «»l"clrt.iiU  ofRrn.iiss.un  e  .in  lii- 
tccturc  and  costume.  Thr  artist  belongs 
to  thr  period  of  Fra  Filippo  and  Masolino, 
Domcnico  Wnrziano  and  Haldovinrtti, 
and  while  not  so  great  as  any  of  these,  is 
a!»lr  to  inakr  good  usr  of  what  l\r  has  oh- 
srrvril.  Thr  pageantry  of  thr  court  life 
of  thr  prriod,  made  colourful  by  thr 
magnificent  costumes  which  so  inspired 
Masolino  and  Domrnico,  was  prrfrctly 
adapted  to  thr  enacting  of  this  often 
repeated  subject.  The  lyrical  c.ulences 
w  hich  remain  as  an  undei  tone  in  Floren- 
tine paint  inn  •»' «'  expressed  in  the  delicate 
colours,  which  are  given  notes  of  emphasis 
akin  to  accents  in  music.  The  spacious- 
ness which  is  carved  out  by  the  colon- 
nades and  porticoes,  the  noble  facades 
such  as  were  never  built  but  nevertheless 
are  elements  in  the  actual  building  of  the 
period,  make  the  perfect  setting  for  these 
splendidly  dressed  figures.  Landscape  is 
introduced  only  incidentally;  in  this  case 
the  hills  covered  with  verdure  are  sym- 
bols of  fertility. 

The  somewhat  crowded  composition 
shows  a  less  expert  hand  than  Baldovi- 
netti,  who  treated  a  Meeting  of  Solomon  and 
the  Qiieen  of  Sheba  with  details  w  hich  our 
painter  serins  to  have  adapted  to  his  ow  n 
purpose.  There  is  a  rigidity  here,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  that  graceful  master, 
but  the  painter  of  thr  salver  would  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  his  circle. 

The  reverse  shows  the  figure  of  Hope  and  shields  with 
two  coats-of-arms.  ( )n  the  front  the  arms  of  the  paternal 
family  are  repeated  over  thr  lintel,  where  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  pulti.  These  have  not  been  identified. 


A  PRIMITIVE  OF  THE  BOHEMIAN  SCHOOL 

JN  connexion  with  thr  Silver  Jubilee  celebration  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
Holden  collection  in  the  purchase  of  a  rare  Bohemian 
triptych  of  the  second  half  of  thr  Fourteenth  Century. 
This  collection,  one  of  the  earliest  received  by  the 
museum,  occupies  a  noteworthy  place  in  the  history  of  art 
collecting  in  America,  since  it  has  as  its  nucleus  a  number 
of  paintings  from  the  collection  which  James  Jackson 
Jarves  brought  to  this  country  early  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Additions  to  the  original  group 
from  Mrs.  Holden,  made  by  her  heirs,  include  the  very 
fine  tondo  of  the  Holy  Family  with  SS.  Margaret  and  John  by 
Filippino  Lippi,  acquired  in  1932,  and  other  subjects  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  recent  accession  is  a 
small  triptych  from  Castle  Droszegh  in  Hungary,  repre- 
senting the  Bohemian  school  about  1360- 1380  and  close 
to  the  style  of  Theodoric  of  Prague.  The  pronounced 
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rectangular  divisions  of  the  composition  arc  found  in 
Italian  painting  a  century  earlier,  before  the  painter 
acquired  the  effect  of  spaciousness  for  his  figures  by  the 
introduction  of  the  arched  setting  so  fortunately  supplied 
to  him  by  the  architecture  of  the  period.  The  division  of 
the  design  into  upper  and  lower  registers,  with  a  geometri- 
cal precision  faithfully  and  quite  unnecessarily  main- 
tained throughout,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
decoration  on  sculptured  shrines,  or  even  by  stained  glass, 
with  its  small  groupings  of  figures,  one  above  the  other. 
Both  of  these  already  stood  before  him  as  highly  perfected 
arts,  when  the  painter  in  tempera  was  called  upon  to  add 
his  contribution  to  the  decoration  of  the  Gothic  church, 
and  may  have  influenced  him. 

The  upper  half  of  the  central  panel  portrays  the  three 
Magi  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and  Child,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  quite  unlike  the  Epiphany  of  Italian  or  of  Flemish 
art.  The  Madonna  is  seated  on  a  cushion,  like  a  Madonna 
of  Humility,  but  with  the  difference  that  a  canopy  of 
simple  character  but  indicative  of  her  queenly  dignity  is 
introduced  into  the  design.  The  three  kings  approach  with 
gestures  of  ecstatic  reverence.  The  Virgin  is  of  the  appeal- 
ingly  gentle  type  found  in  the  paintings  of  Central 
Europe,  the  best  known  of  w  hich  are  from  the  Rhenish 
schools  of  Cologne  and  Mainz.  She  is  related  to  the 
Madonnas  of  Stephen  Lochner  and  the  Veronica  Master, 
w  hile  the  figural  types,  with  the  excessively  long,  thin  arms 
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are  seen  again  in  the  paintings  from  the  Middle  Rhine. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  composition  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Anne  are  seated  on  a  Gothic  settle  with  the  Christ  Child 
standing  at  the  knee  of  the  mother.  Before  them  kneel  two 
donors,  a  man  and  his  wife.  The  wings  show  pairs  of  saints 
among  whom  appear  to  be  two  Apostles,  Christopher  and 
a  bishop  saint,  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  and  an  uniden- 
tified figure,  St.  Barbara  with  her  tower,  and  an  older 
companion  who  holds  a  crucifix. 

The  emotional  power  expressed  in  these  figures,  which 
comes  from  the  subjective  mood  of  the  painter  rather 
than  observation  of  nature,  is  indicative  of  the  direction 
which  the  painter's  art,  and  the  sculptor's  as  well,  took  in 
Central  Europe.  The  appreciation  of  individuality,  the 
fine  distinction  this  brings,  the  range  of  emotion  possible 
to  human  experience  which  eventually  found  expression 
in  such  an  art  as  Tilman  Riemenschneider's,  was  early  to 
be  seen.  There  is  an  awkwardness  of  movement  which 
does  not  mar  the  measured,  stately  tread  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  types  are  not  so  elegant  as  the  French,  but  there  is 
genuineness  of  emotion  found  in  the  simplest,  human 
terms. 


AUCTION  SALES  HIGHEST  SINCE  1929 

IT  is  highly  encouraging  that  the  total  amount  from  the 
auction  sales  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  for  the 
season  which  closed  at  the  end  of  June  is  the  highest  since 
the  year  1929.  Gross  sales  of  more  than  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  represent  a  substantial  increase  of  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  over  last  season. 


The  greatest  sale  of  the  season  was  of  the  collection  and 
library  from  the  New  York  residence  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Walters,  widow  of  the  donor  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  brought  $646,684,  the  highest 
price  in  the  sale  being  $16,000  for  a  Persian  silk  rug 
woven  with  silver,  about  1640,  which  was  purchased  by 
Miss  Berenice  C.  Ballard,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Ballard,  whose  collection  of  Oriental  rugs  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  in  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis. 
The  highest  price  paid  for  a  piece  of  furniture  was  also  an 
event  of  the  Walters  sale,  $  1 3 , 200  for  a  Louis  XV  tulipwood 
commode  by  an  unidentified  maker,  B.V.R.B.,  which 
was  acquired  by  Berry-Hill.  French  &  Co.  paid  $12,500 
for  Clodion's  Nymph  and  Satyr,  and  $  1 1 ,000  for  Falconnet's 
Venus.  Houdon's  marble  bust  of  Voltaire  brought  $  1 2,000 
from  a  California  collector.  Prices  in  general  for  French 
furniture  and  decorative  objects  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  are  proof  of  a  return  to  favour. 

The  highest  price  for  a  single  work  of  art  during  the 
■  season  was  $34,000  for  Goya's  portrait  of  a  little  boy, 
Victor  Guye  (see  page  201),  from  the  estate  of  J.  Horace 
Harding,  which  was  acquired  by  a  private  collector. 

Other  figures  of  significance  during  the  season  include 
$1 1,200  for  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  carved  mahogany 
and  needlepoint  armchairs;  $3,500  for  an  Adam  inlaid 
satinwood  breakfront  bookcase;  $13,500  for  a  landscape 
by  Hobbema;  $12,500  for  Fragonard's  Blind  Man's  Buff; 
$  1 5,500  for  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Freeman  by  Reynolds ;  $  1 0,400 
for  a  Nature  Morte  by  Matisse ;  $  1 5,300  for  a  presentation 
copy  of  Lewis  Carroll's  first  (the  suppressed)  edition  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland;  $10,100  for  a  Blake  water-colour, 
The  Great  Red  Dragon  and  the  Woman  Clothed  with  the  Sun. 
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SILVER  BY   EDWARD  WINSLOW 
OF  BOSTON,  1669-1753 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


Tl  IERE  in. iv  he  some  indii  ation  of  the  so<  ial 
position  of  thr  American  silversmiths  in  thr 
Colonial  period  in  thr  I'.u  (  that  thry  had 
their  portraits  painted  inorr  frrqurntly  than  any 
othrr  craftsmen.  But  whether  through  thrir  af- 
fluence, or  thr  accidents  of  timr,  it  is  errtain  that 
thrrr  arr  in  rxistrnrr  to-day  niorr  rontrniporary 
portraits  of  eighteenth-century  silvrrsiniths  than 
of  cabinetmakers,  glassmakers  01  other  artisans. 
Copley  left  us  a  miniature  of  Nathaniel  Murd  as 
well  as  the  canvas  in  the  Cleveland  Museum, 
where  the  silversmith  is  shown  seated  behind  a 
thick  volume  of  J.  Cuillam's  Display  of  Heraldry, 
to  which  he  must  have  had  frequent  recourse  as 
an  engraver  of  arms  on  silver.  Copley  also  painted 
the  young  Paul  Revere  .it  his  work  bench,  in  the 
portrait  hanging  in  the  museum  in  Boston,  while 
Stuart  painted  the  elderly  Revere,  the  portrait  still 
in  the  family.  The  same  artist  portrayed  Joseph 
Anthony,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  lesser  known  as  a 
craftsman  but  a  handsome  subject  for  the  painter. 
James  Sharpies  has  left  one  of  his  sensitive  pastels 
of  the  New  York  silversmith  William  W.  Gilbert. 
The  earliest  unquestioned  portrait  of  an  American 
silversmith  is  John  Smibert's  portrait  of  Edward 
VVinslow,  which  w  as  acquired  from  the  family  for 
the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1935  (No.  i).  It  is  also  known  in  a  copy  by 
Blackburn  which  is  still  in  the  VVinslow  family.  The 
original  seems  to  have  been  executed  shortly  after 
Smibert's  arrival  in  Boston  in  1729,  when  he  also 
painted  the  portrait  of  Edward  Winslow's  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Joshua  VVinslow  and  Elizabeth 
Savage.  At  this  time,  Edward  VVinslow  was  Sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk County,  a  position  under  the  Crown  which  carried 
some  distinction.  He  is  shown  in  a  dark  redcoat,  and  brown 
full-bottomed  wig,  holding  some  documents  which  are 
probably  intended  to  refer  to  hisofficial  position.  TheSmi- 
bert  portrait  is  illustrated  (No.  i)  as  introduction  to  a  brief 
account  of  VVinslow,  whose  reputation  tends  to  increase 
w  ith  time  and  the  opportunities  for  comparative  study  af- 
forded by  exhibitions,  discoveries  and  the  growth  of  col- 
lections. VVinslow  and  Coney  are  now  considered  the  two 
leading  Boston  silversmiths,  but  Coney's  position  is  the 
older,  and  the  number  of  his  pieces  is  much  greater  than 
Winslow's.  On  the  basis  of  a  comparatively  few  works,  Win- 
slow's reputation  rests,  but  the  variety  of  forms  he  em- 
ployed, the  excellence  of  his  craftsmanship,  the  skill  with 
which  he  developed  designs  elaborate  or  severely  plain,  his 
limited  output,  his  position  of  esteem  in  the  community, 
surround  him  with  an  attractive  air  of  mystery.  It  is  not 
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known  who  taught  him  his  craft,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Coney,  regarding  whom  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  infor- 
mation, it  is  thought  that  he  must  have  passed  the  re- 
quired seven  years  of  apprenticeship  under  Jeremiah 
Dummer.  It  can  be  assumed  that  his  term  as  an  appren- 
tice was  over  by  1692,  the  year  of  his  marriage  to  Hannah 
Moody.  Dummer's  master  is  known,  the  excellent  John 
Hull,  who  in  partnership  with  the  London-trained 
Robert  Sanderson  made  some  of  the  earliest  Boston 
silver.  Hull  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  English  silver 
when  he  was  in  London  in  1661,  for  purposes  of  trade. 
Dummer  was  then  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  Hull, 
which  had  begun  in  1659  an(^  's  noted  in  Hull's  diary  in 
the  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
fact  that  Hull,  so  soon  after  this,  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  developing  Charles  II  styles  of  English  silver 
doubtless  had  its  effect  on  the  career  of  Dummer  and 
other  Boston  silversmiths.  Hull  was  evidently  a  conscien- 
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tious  worker,  and  a  man  of  genuine  piety.  His  diary  re- 
cords many  facts  regarding  Boston  in  the  early  Seven- 
teenth Century,  but  he  does  not  tell 
how  his  own  apprenticeship  was 
passed  save  to  say  that  he  was  one  who 
'by  God's  good  hands  fell  to  learning 
and  to  practising  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith and  through  God's  help  ob- 
tained that  ability  in  it  as  I  was  able 
to  get  my  living  by  it.'  That  he  be- 
came a  competent  silversmith  is  evi- 
dent in  existing  works,  such  as  the 
engraved  beaker  from  the  Com- 
munion service  of  the  Newman 
Congregational  Church  of  East  Pro- 
vidence, R.I.,  now  in  the  Garvan 
collection.  Hull,  like  Dummer  and 
Winslow,  held  various  public  offices, 
being  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the 
Colony.  Dummer  was  on  the  Council 
of  Safety  at  the  time  of  the  deposition 
of  Governor  Andros,  a  selectman, 
and  judge  of  one  of  the  inferior 
courts.  Winslow  was  a  captain  in  the 
Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery 
Company,  17 14-1729,  Sheriff  of 
Suffolk  County  for  fifteen  years,  and 


became  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
last  decade  of  his  life.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  Boston 
Post  Boy  of  December  3rd,  1753,  and  among  his  personal 
effects  was  plate  to  lhe  amount  of  more  than  222  oz. 
which  passed  to  his  children. 

The  first  mention  of  Edward  Winslow  as  a  goldsmith  is 
in  the  permission  he  received  to  open  a  shop  in  1702.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1669,  the  son  of  Edward  Winslow, 
mariner,  and  grandson  of  John  Winslow,  who  was  one  of 
four  brothers  founding  a  family  which  gave  two  gover- 
nors, a  general  and  a  number  of  civil  and  military  officials 
to  the  Colony.  John  Winslow  had  arrived  on  the  ship 
Fortune  in  162 1.  He  married  Mary  Chilton,  who  had 
been  on  the  Mayflower.  Both  were  members  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  and  the  date  767/  following  their  names 
in  the  church  records  refers  to  the  date  at  which  they 
acquired  property  in  Spring  Lane  next  to  Governor 
Winthrop's.  Edward  Winslow's  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson,  granddaughter  to  the  famous  dissenter, 
Mistress  Anne  Hutchinson,  leader  of  the  Antinomians. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  number  of  pieces  of  Winslow's 
silver  are  to  be  traced  to  his  own  or  to  the  Hutchinson 
family.  Thus  the  Hutchinson  arms  appear  on  the  hand- 
some chocolate  pot  in  the  Clearwater  collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (No.  ii),  and  on  a  tankard  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Hutchinson  (1 675-1 739)  to  the  Old 
North  Church.  The  sugar  box  now  in  the  Garvan  collec- 
tion at  Yale  was  used  by  Winslow  himself  and  was  ac- 
quired with  the  Smibert  portrait  from  the  family  in  1935 
(No.  iii).  A  second  sugar  box,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Edsel 
Ford,  was  made  for  an  aunt  of  the  silversmith,  Sarah 
Winslow  Middlecott,  and  this  bears  the  Winslow  arms 
and  an  inscription  with  the  date  1702.  Used  by  the 
Winslow  family  according  to  tradition  is  a  rare  pair  of 
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baluster  candlesticks  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer,  Robert  Knsko,  Inc.  (No.  v).  A  trencher  salt  lor  a 
cousin,  Sarah  Middlecott,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  descen- 
dant, and  a  tankard  with  the  VVinslow  arms  executed  for 
the  silversmith's  own  use  belongs  to  Mr.  James  B.  Neale. 
A  rare,  trefoil-shaped  salver,  which  is  literally  uni<|ii<\ 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mar- 
cus Morton,  Jr.  (No.  viii), 
a  descendant,  and  a  por- 
ringer with  a  pierced  handle 
of  early  keyhole  type  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bancel  La  Farge 
is  engraved  with  the  VVinslow 
arms  and  had  the  initials  ,w, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

The  greatest  VVinslow 
pieces  are  three  sugar  boxes 
and  a  standing  salt.  There 
are  only  five  known  sugar 
boxes  by  American  makers 
in  existence,  although  others 
are  mentioned  in  old  in- 
ventories. Two  are  by  John 
Coney,  and  are  in  the  mus- 
eum in  Boston.  They  are 
derived  in  design  from 
English  sweetmeat  boxes  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  The  Win- 
slow  boxes  (Nos.  iii  and  iv), 
like  them  inoval,casketform, 
have  no  exact  prototype  and 
are  quite  unlike  anything  else 


in  American  silver.  All  three  are 
(lonely  related  in  design  and  differ- 
only  in  minor  details.  Winslow's  own 
box  in  the  Carvan  collection  had  no 
in  , i  I  iplion,  Inn  (he  one  in  Mi .  Kdsel 
Ford's  collection  is  engraved  :  Exdono/ 
Sarah  Middlecott/N  England/  to  MM/ 
tj()2.  The  third  (No.  iv)  was  a  pre- 
sentation by  William  Partridge,  l,t.- 
(»ov.  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
I  larnpshire,  to  a  wealthy  Boston  mer- 
chant and  member  of  the  Council, 
I  )aniel  ( )liver,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Belc  her  .  They  were  married  in  ibqb, 
but  their  first  child  was  born  in  1707, 
an  event  which  may  have  occasioned 
this  handsome  gift  from  a  kinsman  by 
marriage.  An  inscription  on  the  bot- 
tom gives  the  initials,  and  this  date. 
These  boxes,  varying  between  seven 
and  eight  inches  in  length,  are  ellip- 
tical in  form;  their  shallow,  curved 
sides  ar  e  embossed  with  four  circular 
medallions  showing  the  figure  of  a 
mounted  knight,  save  on  the  Garvan 
box,  which  has  only  three  equestrian 
medallions,  while  the  one  which  forms  the  hasp  is  chased 
with  a  foliated  shield.  There  are  slight  differences  in  the 
figure  of  the  mounted  knight,  who  makes  here  what 
is  probably  a  solitary  appearance  in  American  silver. 
The  Oliver  box  has  an  added  detail  which  appears 
on  neither  of  the  other  two.  Two  medallions  are  inserted 
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luxury  and  was  invariably  served  with  wine. 
Some  of  these  sugar  boxes  have  been  lost  from 
view,  such  as  one  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Judge  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  'with  his  arms,' 
and  one  which  belonged  to  Capt.  George 
Curwin,  a  wealthy  shipowner  of  Salem.  The 
first  mention  of  the  Garvan  box  is  in  the 
inventory  of  Joshua  Winslow,  son  of  the  silver- 
smith, in  1 770,  where  it  is  referred  to  as  a  sugar 
chest  and  its  weight  given  as  19  oz.  5  dwt.  Its 
weight  now,  after  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  of  polishing,  is  18  oz.  17  dwt. 

The  standing  salt  by  Winslow  (No.  vii), 
which  was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  by  an  anonymous  donor  in 
1938,  was  preceded  in  that  collection  by  the 
very  similar  salt  by  Jeremiah  Dummer.  There 
is  in  existence  a  third  of  Boston  origin,  and 
this  completes  the  list  of  spool-shaped  standing 
salts  in  American  silver.  The  last  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sarah  Hayward  Draper  and  is 
by  John  Allen  and  John  Edwards  in  partner- 
ship. All  were  inspired  by  the  English  spool- 
shaped  salt,  of  which  an  example,  made  in 
London  about  1632,  was  presented  to  Harvard 
College  by  Richard  Harris  in  1644.  References 
occur  to  a  'duble  salt'  in  inventories,  and 
apparently  others  were  available  for  study. 
The  three  Boston   standing   salts  derived 


in  the  leafage  of  the  domical  cover  showing  the  pro- 
file of  a  goddess,  another  detail  taken  from  Renaissance 
ornament,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  engrav- 
ing, in  some  of  the  publications  which  began  to  reach 
Boston  at  an  early  date.  The  son  of  Governor  Win- 
throp  had  a  library  of  a  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
bookseller  made  an  early  appearance  in  New  England. 
For  the  remainder  of  their  ornament,  the  Winslow 
sugar  boxes  employ  chasing  and  embossing  in  a  manner 
which  makes  them  without  parallel  in  American  silver. 
The  sides  of  the  receptacles  are  given  their  four 
cardinal  divisions  by  the  medallions.  Another  group  of 
four  points  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  scrolled 
feet.  The  spaces  above  them  are  given  to  a  boldly  formed 
acanthus  on  a  granulated  ground.  The  space  between 
is  filled  with  spiral  gadroons  and  flutes.  The  everted  rim 
supports  the  domed  cover  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ring 
handle  around  which  a  laurel  wreath  and  bands  of 
foliage  are  embossed. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  term  sugar  box  instead  of  sweet- 
meat box,  it  has  been  adopted  since  it  was  discovered  to 
have  been  the  original  name  given  to  these  pieces  in  wills 
and  inventories.  Mr.  John  M.  Phillips,  Curator  of  the 
Garvan  Collection,  called  attention  to  this  when  the  box 
illustrated  here  was  acquired  in  1935,  and  the  term  has 
now  come  into  general  use  in  regard  to  American  silver. 
Occasionally  described  as  a  'sugar  chest,'  a  'sugar 
trunke,'  or  a  'great  sugar  dish,'  the  piece  is  always 
associated  definitely  with  sugar,  which  was  then  a  great 
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from  them  air  more  elaborate  than  tlx-  one  which 
is  still  at  Harvard.  The  spool  portion  is  higher,  the  base 
and  tops  arc  moulded  and  arc  octagonal  in  form.  All 
have  the  four  scrolled  brackets  around  the  central  basin 
whose  function  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  While  .ill 
three  examples  are  superlatively  line.  Winslow's  is  the 
most  gracefully  designed.  The  central  column  is  more 
slender,  the  moulded  midband  lighter,  the  top  is  more 
effectively  planned  in  the  in. inner  in  which  the  central 
basin  is  approached  by  the  moulded 
M.iucs,  and  the  way  the  brackets  are 
given  a  crisp  and  rhythmically 
formed  scroll.  On  the  basis  of  this 
comparison  with  two  similar  pieces 
by  contemporary  makers  of  note, 
Winslow's  supremacy  is  apparent. 

Another  important  work  by 
Winslow  is  the  great,  two-handled 
covered  cupoft  he  ( larva  n  col  lection, 
standing  eleven  inches  in  height 
No.  ix  ■ .  1 1  was  made  for  an  an- 
cestor of  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
has  been  engraved  with  the  Lowell 
arms  quartering  Leversedge.  This 
cup  is  in  the  rich  handsome  style  of 
the  late  seventeenth-century  English 
lov  ing  cups  and  makes  use  of  bands 
of  vertical  gadrooning  on  the  body 
and  domed  cover,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  melon-shaped  finial. 

Other  pieces  by  Winslow  include 
a  tankard  (No.  vi)  and  pepper  box 
in  the  Hollis  French  collection, 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art ;  three 
casters  in  the  Garvan  collection ;  two 
caudle  cups  at  the  Church  of  Christ 
(Congregational)  at  Milford,  Conn.; 
a  plate  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston;  a  tankard  engraved  with 
the  Pickering  arms  made  for  Capt. 
William    Pickering   and  Hannah 


Hiow  nr  who  were  married  June  i;jth,  ibnr„  now 
owned  by  a  descendant;  a  beakei  made  foi  ili< 
church  at  Ipswich,  Garvan  collection;  three  sal- 
vers whic  h  are  in  New  England  (  hurt  lies;  and  a 
porringer  belonging  to  Mrs.  William  Wistar  ( lorn- 
fort,  (iold  funeral  rings  made  for  the  funeral  of 
<  lovei  inn  John  I  )udley  and  for  the  second  wife  of 
Winslow,  Elizabeth  'Dixie;  Peinberton,  are  in  the 
( iai  van  collection.  These  rings  were-  customarily 
given  to  I  he  pallbearers,  minister  and  <  lose  friends 
of  the  def  eased. 

Winslow  shares  with  a  number  of  Boston  silvei  - 
smiilis  o|  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries  a  predilection  for  the  fleur-de- 
lis  in  connexion  with  his  initials  as  a  mark.  The 
ear  lies t  to  use  it  was  John  Hull,  although  this  was 
seldom  and  he  genemlly  added  a  star  or  pellets  to 
his  initials  within  a  shield.  Jeremiah  Hummer 
used  it  (  (insistently,  in  a  heart-shaped  punch,  and  John 
Cone\  used  it  frequently,  in  a  heart  shape  with  a  ser- 
iated outline.  John  Edwards  and  Samuel  Edwards  used 
it  within  a  shield  below  their  crowned  initials,  and 
I  here  are  a  few  others.  Edward  Winslow  's  mark  is  a 
rectangle,  with  the  initials  above  the  fleur-de-lis.  Occa- 
sionally he  used  his  initials  only,  in  conjoined  circles,  as 
on  the  pair  of  candlesticks  illustrated  (No.  v),  but  this 
mark  does  not  often  appear. 


No.  IX.— TWO-HANDLED  COVERED  CUP  BY  EDWARD  WINSLOW  :  MADE  FOR  AN  ANCESTOR  OF 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOW  ELL  :  IN  THE  MABEL  BRADY  GARVAN  COLLECTION,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
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AMERICAN  JAPANNED  FURNITURE 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


AN  EDITORIAL  NOTE 


EXAMPLES  of  eighteenth-century  japanned  furni- 
ture of  American  origin  may  at  one  time  have 
existed  in  greater  quantity  than  is  evident  to-day, 
since  the  number  of  early  craftsmen  recorded  as  japan- 
ners  is  sufficient  for  us  to  assume  this.  The  number  of 
pieces  now  in  existence,  however,  is  so  small  that  great 
collections  of  American  furniture  have  been  formed  with- 
out a  single  example,  and  museums  consider  themselves 


A  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  JAPANNED  HIGHBOY,  ORIGINALLY  OWNED  BY  THE  PICK- 
MAN  FAMILY  OF  BOSTON  AND  SALEM,  NEW  ENGLAND  :  C.  1700:  BLACK  BACKGROUND 


fortunate  to  have  two  or  three  pieces.  When  in  1933  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  held  an  exhibition  of  fifteen  speci- 
mens, only  three  were  from  its  own  collections,  and  eleven 
sources  were  drawn  upon  for  the  additional  twelve.  Two 
of  the  Museum's  pieces,  a  matching  highboy  and  lowboy 
here  illustrated,  belonged  to  that  pioneer  among  collec- 
tors of  American  furniture,  H.  Eugene  Bolles,  and  the 
third,  a  mirror  which  came  from  the  Louis  Guerineau 
Myers^ollection,  was  acquired  in  1925.  Only  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  five  examples  which  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Pickman  family  of  Boston 
and  Salem  were  purchased,  making  this  nu- 
merically small  group  of  eight  pieces  the  out- 
standing presentation  of  American  japanned 
furniture.  Other  known  examples  include  a 
large  wall  clock  by  William  Claggett  (d.  1 749) 
in  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  and  a  similar 
clock,with  black  japanned  case  and  Chinese  de- 
signs in  relief,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Dedham,  Mass.  This 
was  a  gift  to  the  First  Church  of  Dedham  in 
1 764.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  the  name  of 
the  japanner  known. 

The  skill  of  European  japanners  was  not 
equalled  by  the  American  artisans,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  colonial  craftsman  had  for  his 
use  the  variety  of  gums  and  resins  mentioned  by 
Stalker  in  his  Treatise  of  Japanning  and  Varnishing. 
In  contrast  to  the  English  craftsman,  he  did  not 
use  varnish  in  his  ground  colours,  nor  did  he  use 
the  gesso  ground  which  was  employed  in  Eng- 
land until  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  Ameri- 
can furniture,  made  of  smooth-grained  maple 
and  pine,  did  not  require  a  coating  of  plaster, 
after  the  manner  of  deal  or  oak.  The  wood  was 
painted,  generally  black,  or  vermilion  streaked 
with  lampblack  for  the  'tortoiseshelP  effect,  and 
over  this  the  design  was  built  up  in  whiting 
which,  after  drying,  was  polished  and  covered 
with  a  coloured  size.  Metal  leaf  or  powder  was 
then  applied  to  the  raised  parts,  and  this  was 
worked  over  with  tools  to  bring  out  the  detail. 
Finally  a  coating  of  clear  varnish  of  seed-lac  and 
spirits  of  wine  gave  permanence  and  gloss  to  the 
surface.  These  and  other  points  regarding  the 
process  with  which  the  colonial  artist  imitated 
the  Oriental's  patient  manipulation  of  the  natu- 
ral varnish  supplied  by  the  tree,  rhus  vernisifera, 
are  described  at  greater  length  by  Joseph  Downs 
in  the  Museum's  Bulletin  for  March  1933. 
It  is  somewhat  incongruous  that  New  Eng- 
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land,  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  should  have  led  in  the 
production  ol'  Japanned  furniture  Kut  luxurious  stand- 
ards of  living  developed  inevitably  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  mean  tradcof  New  England  shipow  ners.This  was  w  ith 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  indirectly  with  the  Far 
East  through  Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders.  Weeden's 
Economit  and  Social  History  of  New  England  states  that  by 
1676  merchantmen  from  New  England  were  visiting 
ports  in  the  Near  East.  Edward  Johnson's  Wonder-Working 
Providence  published  in  i<>",4  says  ol  Boston,  which  he 
describes  as  a  'City-like  Tow ne'  .  .  .  'whose  Continual! 
inlargement  presages  some  sumptuous  City,'  that  'Good 
store  of  Shipping  is  here  yearly  built,  and  some  very  faire 
ones;  both  Tar  and  Mastes  the  Countrey  affords  from  its 
own  soile;  also  store  of  Yictuall  both  for  their  owne  and 
Forreiners-ships,  who  resort  hither  for  that  end;  this 
Town  is  the  very  Mart  of  the  Eand;  French,  Portugalls 
and  Dutch,  come  hither  for  Traffique.'  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  surprising  that  the  homes  of  the  w  ealthy 
could  be  furnished  in  a  manner  which  closely  followed 
English  taste. 

As  in  England,  some  pieces  of  furniture  which  were 
lacquered  in  China  w  ere  in  use.  Examples  from  the  Ward 
and  Bowditch  families  of  Salem  were  in  the  Museum's 
recent  exhibition  showing  the  influences  of  the  China 
trade.  The  pieces  which  concern  us  here,  however,  are 
only  those  which  throughout  are  the  product  of  American 
craftsmanship.  Boston  artisans  doubtless  produced  the 
greater  quantity  in  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, for  the  earliest  advertisements  come  from  that  city. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  century  they  are  joined  by  a 
number  of  announcements  from  New  York.  Philadelphia 
records  produce  only  a  few  items,  relating  as  a  rule  to 
incidental  pieces,  or  to  objects  which  do  not  seem  neces- 


sarily to  have  been  made  there.  By  the  lime  the  Ballimoie 
<  raftsmen  came  into  prominence  toward  the  end  ol  the 
century,  this  type  of  decoration  was  much  less  in  demand. 

An  early  Boston  japanner  was  Nehrrniah  Partridge 
w  ho,  as  early  as  171a,  according  to  Dow's  Arts  and  drafts 
in  \ni  England,  advertised  'all  soils  of  Japan  work'  at  his 
shop  111  I  lemonl  Street,  while  a  similar  notice  was  given 
in  1715  by  William  Handle,  who  was  established  in 
Queen  Street  near  the  Town  House.  There  is  in  existence, 
the  trade  card  which  Thomas  Johnson  engraved  lor  him- 
self in  17  57,  giving  his  spec  ialties  as  japanning,  varnish- 
ing, drawing,  gilding,  painting  and  engraving,  and  his 
address  as  the  'Golden  Lyon  in  Ann  Street,  near  the 

Town-Dock,'  w  here  he  sold  looking  glasses  and  did  '  Japan 
work  of  all  soi  is.  .is  (  Ihests  of  Draws,  (  ihamber  &  Dressing 

Tables,  Tea  Tables,  Writeing-Desks,  Book  Cases,  Clock 
Cases  &c.'  He  also  says  that  he  does  'Coach,  Chaise  and 
Sign  painting.'  Thus  the  figure  of  the  coach  painter,  who 
appears  somewhat  obscurely  in  the  background  of  Ameri- 


QUEEN  ANNE  HIGHBOY  :  BOSTON  JAPANNED  DECORATION  :  WITH  K 
TORTOISESHELL  GROUND  SIMILAR  TO  ABOVE— BLACK  0\-ER  RED 
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can  painting,  is  also  seen  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  history 
of  japanning,  where  he  can  be  accepted  with  somewhat 
more  enthusiasm  than  as  a  kind  of  questionable  parent 
of  the  portrait  and  landscape  schools.  Johnson's  trade 
card  reproduces  a  picture  of  his  shop  sign,  which  swings 
beneath  the  figure  of  a  couchant  lion.  It  is  interesting  and 
perhaps  significant  to  find  winged  cherubs'  heads  painted 
on  the  scrolled  base  of  the  sign-board.  Such  cherubs' 
heads  appear  on  three  pieces  of  probable  Boston  origin 
here  illustrated,  the  bonnet-top  Queen  Anne  highboy 
and  matching  lowboy  from  the  Pickman  family,  and  the 
flat-topped  highboy  of  the  Bolles  collection.  This  winged 
cherub's  head  is  not  an  uncommon  motif;  it  is  often 
found  cast  in  bronze  or  brass,  and  set  in  the  spandrels 
framing  the  clock  face  on  long-case  clocks.  Its  appearance 


QUEEN  ANNE  HIGHBOY  WITH  RAISED  DESIGNS  ON  A  GROUND 
OF  SO-CALLED  TORTOISESHELL  :  MASSACHUSETTS  WORK  OF  1735 


LOWBOY  MATCHING  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  HIGHBOY  BELOW  :  NOTE 
THE  WINGED  CUPID  HEADS  IN  THE  SPANDRELS  :  BOSTON,  C.  1735 


elsewhere  is  frequent,  but  its  use  in  combination  with 
Oriental  designs  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
leads  to  a  provisional  assumption  that  these  pieces  may 
have  had  some  connexion  with  this  japanner  who  was 
working  in  the  period  in  which  they  must  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  trade  card  of  Johnson  was  found  on  a  Ben- 
jamin Bagnall  clock  with  a  pine  case  which  was  probably 
originally  japanned.  This  possible  loss  of  decorative  sur- 
face suggests  what  may  have  been  the  fate  of  other 
examples  of  American  japanning.  The  somewhat  fragile 
surface  was  perhaps  at  first  restored,  and  finally  removed 
entirely,  as  further  repair  seemed  impossible. 

In  their  Handbook  of  the  American  Wing,  Halsey  and 
Cornelius  make  note  of  three  pieces  of  japanned  furni- 
ture which  are  listed  in  a  bill  for  damages  filed  by  Martin 
Howard,  an  officer  of  the  Crown  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  his  house  by  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  on  August  27th,  1765.  On  this  occasion  a 
'Japanned  tea  table  and  tea  board'  were  destroyed,  a 
Japanned  high  chest  of  drawers  was  listed  as  'broken  and 
lost'  (this  had  the  high  valuation  of  £4)  and  Japanned 
Dining  Table  is  noted  at  £2  10s.,  but  its  fate  was  not  re- 
corded. Numerous  other  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture, 
family  portraits,  silver,  etc.,  are  mentioned.  This  record 
of  a  japanned  dining-room  table  is  interesting  in  suggest- 
ing how  rich  and  colourful  a  Colonial  dining-room  could 
be,  especially  if  the  table  were  accompanied  by  chairs 
which  matched  it. 

The  combined  trades  of  japanner  and  painter  come  up 
again  in  the  announcement  of  David  Mason  in  the  Boston 
Mews-Letter,  December  1st,  1748,  of  his  shop  in  Wing- 
Lane,  where  he  did  'all  Sorts  of  Japanning,  Varnishing, 
Painting  and  Gilding.'  And  Gerardus  Duyckinck,  senior 
and  junior,  advertised  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  the 
former  in  1 736.  Ten  years  later  the  son  announced  that 
he  was  continuing  the  business  of  his  late  father,  'Limning, 
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Painting,  Varnishing,  Japanning,  Cild- 
ini{.'  Ilr  also  advci  tised  in  17t10tl1.it  lir 
sold  limners'  .iiul  j.ipanncrs'  colours, 
gold  and  silvci  Iraf,  rtc.  That  dir  popu- 
larity o!  jap.mncd  furniture  lasted  some 
tinir  longer  is  evident  in  his  advertise- 
ment ol  japanned  lea  tables  in  177 2. 

For  their  designs,  the  j  a  pan  tiers  evi- 
dently (li  eu  upon  ( Ihinese  and  Japanese 
porcelains.  Delft  ware  and  Indian  pal- 
ainpores.  Soinetimes  the  deeor.ition 
combined  European  elements,  such  as 
the  cherubs'  heads  alrcad\  mentioned. 
C 'lassie  columns  also  appear  on  both  ol 
the  highboys  showing  thecherubs,  while 
the  bonnet-top  highboy  has  the  acan- 
thus on  the  cornice  moulding.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  illustrations 
in  Stalker  may  have  been  studied  care- 
fully, as  well  as  such  later  publications  as 
the  [ruina  tions  in  the  . \rt  <»/  ,7"/""""""  " 
the  hue  India  Varnish,  which  appeared 
in  the  Gentlemen  s  Magazine  lor  February, 
1  7  ;t>,  and  .1  Aeic  Hook  of  Chinese  Designs 
by  Edwards  and  Daily.  17-,}. 

Of  the  Pickman  furniture,  the  oldest 
piece,  the  William  and  Mary  highboy, 
belonged  to  the  period  of  Benjamin 
Pickman,  a  wealthy  sea  captain  and 


DRESSING  STAND  WITH  MIRROR  :  BOSTON,  1720 


MIKKOK.  WITH  BLACK  GROUND  :  C.  1725 

merchant  who  lived  in  Boston  from 
1705  until  1 7 10.  He  built  a  house 
in  Salem  in  1714.  The  remaining 
family  pieces  were  probably  ac- 
quired in  the  lifetime  of  his  son 
Benjamin,  a  Councillor,  merchant 
and  Judge,  who  built  a  handsome 
mansion  in  Essex  Street,  Salem, 
complete  in  1750,  which  stands 
next  to  the  Marine  Museum. 

In  conclusion,  one  or  two  other 
examples  may  be  recorded  here, 
since  they  are  referred  to  by  Luke 
Vincent  Lockwood  in  his  new  ed- 
ition of  Colonial  Furniture  in  Amer- 
ica (Batsford,  ca.  1920).  The  most 
important  is  a  tall  clock  by  Wil- 
liam Claggett  (born  1696,  died 
1 749 — Freeman  of  New  port,  1 726) , 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Ames  of  Providence.  Its  date  is 
between  1 730  and  1 740,  and  true 
to  type  its  chinoiserie  group  of  figures 
with  rocks  and  trees  is  in  relief. 

Another  tall  clock,  w  hose  maker 


is  unrecorded,  dales  horn  about 
1770  and  is  the  properly  of  Dr. 
Fdward  I,.  Oatman  of  Brooklyn. 
The  clockwork,  including  the  dial, 
having  been  made  by  While  Mal- 
lack  of  New  York,  the  well  pro- 
portioned case  may  well  have  been 
made  in  thai  city  too. 

The  same  author  refers  also  to  a 
japanned  looking-glass,  in  the 
possession  nl  Mr.  Francis  II. 
Bigelow  of  Cambridge  (Mass.). 
This  is  an  excellent  piece,  the  <  rest- 
ing of  which  is  scrolled  on  either 
side  of  a  raised  centre  with  acal- 
loped  edges.  This  has  raised 
lacquered  decoration  consisting  of 
.1  house,  birds  ,iikI  flowers  ol 
characteristic  chinoiserie  type. 


MIRROR  :  Q.  ANNE  TYPE  :  BOSTON,  C.  1735 
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'  T)endant  les  guerres  de  Vempire 
J-    Goethe,  au  bruit  du  canon  brutal, 
Fit  le  Divan  Occidental 
Fraiche  oasis  ou  I'art  respire.' 

SO  wrote  Theophile  Gautier  in  giving  to  the  world 
his  Emaux  et  Camees  at  the  moment  the  storms  of  the 
Commune  were  beating  against  the  walls  of  his  Paris 
home  the  year  before  he  died. 

The  word  Divan  has  many  meanings.  When  the  Caliph 
Omar  I  instituted  his  first  Divan  (a  word  he  borrowed 
from  the  Persian)  in  the  Seventh  Century  of  the  Christian 
era,  he  thus  designated  his  revenue  office,  an  establish- 
ment naturally  of  great  consequence,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  name  was  applied  to  all  ministries  and  Government 
departments.  We  will  dismiss  this  construction,  as  it  is  far 
from  our  intention  to  propose  another  and  entirely  super- 
fluous 'ministry.'  Our  dictionaries  further  describe  the 
word  Divan  as  a  book  of  many  leaves,  an  account  book,  a 
senate  or  a  council,  a  deliberative  assembly,  a  cushioned 
couch,  a  coffee,  smoking  or  chess-playing  saloon.  Again, 
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it  was  appropriated  by  Hafiz  as  a  title  to  his  collected 
poems  and  so  carrie  to  mean  a  series  of  poems  by  a 
single  author. 

It  was  in  imitation  of  this  last  usage,  during  a  period 
just  as  to-day,  when  empires  were  rocking  to  their  founda- 
tions and  the  world  seemed  splitting  asunder,  that  Goethe, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  sought  tranquillity  as  Oscar 
Browning  has  said  'in  the  restoring  fountain  of  the  East- 
ern poet,'  and  by  the  innovation  of  his  West-Ostliche  Divan 
gave  the  fashion  to  a  lyrical  outburst  in  Germany,  Eastern 
in  colour,  if  not  precisely  in  form ;  a  fashion  which  was 
particularly  favoured  by  Heine  and  Mirza-Schaffy.  Many 
of  these  poems  have  been  set  to  imperishable  music  by 
Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Schumann,  not  to  mention 
other  composers.  It  may  not  be  too  great  a  digression  to 
remark  that  the  most  authentic  reflection  of  the  Oriental 
spirit  is  found  in  the  lieder  of  the  Jew-born  Heine.  Did 
he  not  claim  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  from  Brahma's 
head  and  that  the  two  hundred  thousand  verses  of  the 
Mahabharata  were  written  as  a  love  letter  from  his  first 
forefather  to  his  first  foremother? 

However,  we  do  not  presume  to  claim  that  our  Divan 
shall  be  a  collection  of  poems  any  more  than  a  Ministry, 
and  alas !  the  East  in  these  fateful  days  is  in  as  great  a 
state  of  disturbance  as  the  West,  but  the  meaning  we  shall 
adopt  will  be  that  of  a  quiet  conference  table,  an  'oasis'* 
to  which  we  invite  our  readers  to  discuss  in  a  spirit  of 
sweet  reasonableness  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  arts.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  entirely  exclude  the 
rigours  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  which  have  been  forced 
upon  us  and  we  shall  still  feel  it  our  duty  to  place  on 
record  the  monstrous  damage  and  destruction  inflicted 
by  the  enemy  on  so  many  of  our  monuments,  through  the 
works  of  those  of  our  painters  who  have  so  faithfully 
depicted  them,  but  there  can  be  little  profit  in  chroni- 
cling the  progress  of  the  war  in  a  quarterly  publication, 
and  in  the  face  of  such  fast-moving  events  the  attempt 
would  be  futile.  To  all  fighters  and  workers  in  the  cause 
we  believe  in  and  to  which  we  are  dedicated,  we  offer  our 
cordial  good  wishes  this  Christmastide  and  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  their  victory. 

IN  THE  PIPING  TIMES  OF  PEACE 

THOSE  elders  among  us  who  cared  to  recapture  an 
hour  or  so  of  their  happy  childhood  days  and  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  visit  the  recent  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  must  have  reflected 
wistfully  upon  these  scenes  of  Victorian  tranquillity.  Here 
*  Significantly  enough,  in  a  letter  received  from  our  American 
collaborator,  Helen  Comstock,  dated  September  29th,  the  re- 
mark occurred:  'Art  seems  to  be  an  oasis  of  refreshment  in  this 
troubled  world.  I  trust  you  can  keep  up  your  encouraging  work.' 
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weir  grandfather  and  i;i  .mil- 
mother  .u  home  or  out  walk- 
iii--.  in  (.ill  h.U  or  sli.iw  I  .mil 
bonnet,  or  again,  driving  in 
'The  Park.'  It  was  .1  timr  we 
might  envy  in  ni.inv  i  espei  Is, 
though  it  had  its  dcinrrits. 
It  was  a  liinr  <>\  |>i  iggish  '"" 
stilat  ism,  of  affected  supei  i- 
ority,  when  even  venial  faults 
wrrr  not  readily  pardoned 
and  'to  get  on  in  the  world' 
was  inculcated  in  the  mind 
of  youth  .is  tlir  aims  of  all 
honourable  achievement.  It 
was  a  day  of  hypocrisy  and 
pt  udishness.  Though  the 
I  .ondon  streets  w  ere  muddier 
then  than  now,  skirts  were 
far  longer  and  the  only  per- 
sons licensed  to  'show  a  leg' 
were  the  barefoot  urchins  of 
whom  we  had  so  many.  Un- 
der the  surface  were  begin- 
ning to  ferment  the  evils 
which   have  since  become 

open  sores,  but  no  one  heeded  them.  There  was  an  air  ol 
serenity  and  general  well-being  such  as  \vc  saw  reflected 
in  these  social  records  gathered  together  under  the  title 
Victorian  and  .Yineteenth  Century  Painters.  Some  of  these  pic- 
tures an-  well  remembered,  others  well-nigh  forgotten, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  they  gave  a  comprehensive  and 
veracious  interpretation  of  life  as  it  was  lived.  At  their 
worst  they  are  historically  important. 

Several  canvases  long  relegated  to  obscurity  were 
brought  to  light  together  with  their  authors.  And  one 
never  knows  where  fame  may  be  rekindled.  Who  is  the 
unknown  painter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  at  their  home 
near  Ipswich,  circa  1850,  with  their  pet  parrot  and 
diminutive  cats  and  dogs.'  There  may  be  seen  the  horse- 
hair sola  tearfully  and  wonderfully  fashioned.  The  inner 
structure  of  the  drawing-room  is  no  less  a  wonder,  an 
opening  in  the  wall  revealing  to  view  a  Netherlandish- 
looking  manor  house — not  so  much  a  w  onder  in  an  East 
Anglian  county.  Another  scene  in  this  comedi  ehumaine 
is  also  by  an  unknown  author,  in  w  hich  are  delineated 
with  a  Dutch  scrupulousness  for  detail  the  Victorian 
forbears  of  the  gifted  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  grouped 
about  the  family  'grand.'  A  Family  Party,  again  circa  1850, 
by  Rebecca  Solomon,  sister  of  Abraham  and  the  ill- 
starred  Simeon,  is  of  quite  considerable,  if  over-suave, 
accomplishment.  Resignation,  depicted  as  a  moral  virtue, 
could  go  no  farther  than  in  R.  B.  Martineau's  The  Vacant 
Chair.  Four  Ladies  in  a  Regency  Room,  dated  1833,  by 
George  Arnald,  A.R.A.,  takes  us  still  farther  back,  and 
there  was  a  yet  earlier  work  of  1828,  Voting  Girl  Sitting 
under  a  Tree,  by  the  American  painter  William  Jew  ett  of 
Connecticut.  Portraiture  of  the  early  Victorian  days  was 
represented  in  typical  examples  by  Frith,  William  Henry 


BY  JAMES  I.  TISSOT  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  K lit  ENT  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS 
NTfiUKNTt/RY   PAINTERS  AT   THE   LEICESTER    GALLERIES,  LONDON 


Knight  and  A.  E.  Chalon,  the  lattcr's  Riding  Party  fan 
attractive  ((imposition;  and  The  Green  Parasol,  aiming 
characteristically  enough  at  an  extension  into  the  field  of 
the  subject-picture.  Looking  at  the  Surimono  (here  repro- 
duced) is  a  decorative  mosaic  of  colours,  yellow  pre- 
dominating, and  with  a  pleasant  rhythmic  swing.  Tissot 
regarded  it  as  his  sat  red  duty  to  shirk  nothing  of  detail. 
Naturally  sporting  painters  had  their  place.  By  Edward 
Havell  was  a  portrait  of  Bacchus:  a  Bay  Horse  with  Groom, 
before  the  portico  of  Temple  House,  Berks,  and  by  James 
Walsharn  Baldock,  a  yeoman  painter  of  the  Weaver  type, 
a  picture  of  a  Gentleman  Farmer  inspecting  his  Cattle.  John 
Ferneley  (the  elder)  is  represented  for  the  nonce  in  a 
portrait  group  of  Mrs.  .Stone  of  Old  Headington  Hall  and 
her  Daughter  in  a  Pony  Chaise.  This  picture  shows  a  view  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  distance.  One  rather 
puzzling  performance,  albeit  of  considerable  merit,  was 
The  Wig-Maker's  Apprentice,  ascribed  to  William  Hunt, 
very  like  in  subject-matter  and  in  facial  type,  but  most 
unlike  his  well-known  water-colour  manner.  Lastly,  we 
must  not  omit  W.  MacDuff,  a  painter  whose  sympathy 
with  the  under-dog  is  expressed  in  the  picture  we 
illustrate,  a  couple  of  young  members  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union  interested  in  the  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury (its  founder)  in  the  w  indows  of  Henry  Graves'  old 
Print  Shop  in  Pall  Mall. 


MODERN  PORTRAIT  PAINTING 

IT  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters 
that  it  was  able  to  muster  a  fairly  representative 
gathering  of  282  w  orks  for  its  forty-ninth  exhibition,  in 
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MRS.  STONE  OF  OLD  HEADINGTON  HALL,  HEADINGTON,  WITH  HER  DAL 
BY  JOHN   I-'ERNELEY,   SENIOR,    1781-1860    :    VICTORIAN    PAINTERS  AT 


rooms  lent  for  the  occasion  by  The  Royal  Academy.  A  few 
of  these  works  are  not  new,  but  they  were  welcome  as 
providing  standards  of  comparison  with  those  painted 
to-day  amid  new  ideas  operating  under  stress  of  war. 
The  art  of  portraiture  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 
About  a  century  ago  the  influence  of  photography  trans- 
formed it  completely,  and  now  it  is  the  fashion  with  some 
'expressionists'  to  evolve  something  in  the  image  of  his 
own  'inwardness'  (whatever  that  is)  rather  than  attempt 
a  likeness  of  his  sitter.  The  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters 
is  not  obsessed  by  this  attitude,  and  the  majority  of  works 
on  view  are  at  least  competent  (a  virtue  branded  as  dull 
by  the  'modernists')  and  show  an  effort  towards  honest 
resemblance.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  bright  spots, 
not  to  mention  much  gaiety  of  colour,  observable  at  a 
glance,  and  distinguished  personalities  abounded. 

Flora  Lion's  portrait  of  H.M.  the  Queen  has  already 
been  seen  in  our  pages  (May  1940).  She  is  represented  by 
many  other  canvases  in  addition,  Lady  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Mrs.  Anthony  Eden,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
K.G.,  the  First  Lord,  Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander,  busy  with 
affairs  of  State,  and  most  'alive'  of  all,  the  vivacious 
presentment  of  Lady  George  Cholmondeley. 

In  some  cases  uniforms  and  decorations  are  a  help  to 
the  artist,  but  certain  irreconcileable  colours  may  be  a 
positive  hindrance.  This  may  be  overcome  by  judicious 
toning  or  opposition  of  other  tints.  Oswald  Birley's  Duke 
of  Berwick  and  Alba  seems  to  be  in  difficulties  in  this 
respect;  an  inescapable  conflict  is  set  up  between  the 
scarlet  tunic  and  the  light  blue  ribbon  of  the  G.C.V.O., 
but  the  likeness  is  undeniable.  We  prefer  this  artist's 
strong  and  vital  presentment  of  Sergt.  James  Ward,  V.C. 
Of  course,  the  remarkable  'prestidigitation'  of  Frank 
Salisbury  was  much  in  evidence. He  is  the  'flying  painter,' 
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a  sort  of  modern  Fa  Presto. 
Famous  airmen  have  been 
painted  by  him,  among  them 
Flight-Lieut.  Learoyd,  V.C, 
Sergt.  Hannah,  V.C.  and  The 
Young  Airman  (whose  letter 
to  his  mother  all  will  recall). 
One  of  his  most  effective 
portraits  is  Col.  Blackham, 
C.B.,  but  they  nearly  all  im- 
pressed us  as  being  a  thought 
too  facile  to  be  deep,  and  in 
one  case,  that  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Possnett,  there  is  a 
dead  looking  hand.  The  late 
R.  G.  Eves  seldom  got  out  of 
his  key.  He  has  painted  the 
late  Air  Vice-Marshal  Blunt, 
C.B.,  and  his  fellow-artist 
Maurice  Codner,  who  himself 
contributed  Air  Vice-Marshal 
G.  R.  Bromet,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Morrison, Flying  Officer 
Briggs,  captain  of  the  Cata- 
lina  aircraft  which  located 
the  Bismarck,  and  a  well-characterized  portrait  of  the 
radio  performer,  Syd  Walker,  in  his  popular  role.  By  the 
late  Sir  John  Lavery  were  his  oval  version  of  Pavlova  (the 
dying  swan)  and  a  portrait  of  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  his  florid 
complexion  'extra-illuminated'  by  an  abundance  of  re- 
flected lights.  Frederick  Whiting  sent  a  half-length  of  The 
Hon.  J.  Bowes-Lyon,  in  the  scarlet  tunic,  with  bearskin,  of 
the  Scots  Guards,  and  Francis  Hodge  an  excellent  portrait 
otFlt.-Sergt.  Halifax,  small  in  size,  and  a  very  good  likeness 
of  W.  L.  Bradbury,  Esq.  T.  C.  Dugdale  showed  his  usual 
vigour,  and  varying  his  technique  according  to  his  sub- 
ject hit  the  mark  each  time.  A  bright  example  was  his 
Miss  Cecilia  Colledge  looking  the  picture  of  health  in  her 
khaki  uniform.  Sir  Edgar  Waterlow,  keyed  up  to  like  pitch, 
and  effective  portraits  of  Air  Vice-Marshal  Evill  and  of 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Bottomley  were  equally  accomplished. 

Of  more  tender  fibre  is  Arnold  Mason,  who  succeeds 
best  in  his  sympathetic  renderings  of  women,  many  of 
which  were  seen,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  W.  G. 
de  Glehn,  in  whose  paintings  nothing  of  feminine  charm 
and  allure  is  missing.  A  recently  departed  painter,  obvi- 
ously en  rapport  with  his  sitters,  was  William  Carter,  repre- 
sented posthumously  by  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  work 
evincing  considerable  feeling,  one  of  his  sculptor  friend, 
the  late  A  G.  Walker,  R.A.,  and  a  very  well-constructed  and 
honest  piece  of  work,  William  Holmes,  probably  of  many 
years  ago.  Borough  Johnson  is  one  of  our  veterans  whose 
hand  shows  no  sign  of  weakening,  and  whose  canvases 
still  testify  to  his  fastidious  taste  in  colour  and  his  care  for 
drawing.  Other  well-tried  hands  included  Harold  Speed, 
Bernard  Adams,  who  sent  a  particularly  vivacious  sketch 
of  Capt.  William  Wood  of  the  Home  Guard,  Stanley 
Grimm,  whose  Antonio  Sala  the  'cellist  made  a  welcome 
reappearance,  and  Margaret  Fisher  Prout,  author  of  an 
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attractive  design  I he  Hon.  Mrs.  Hurra- Robin\nn,  in  a  colour 
scheme  resembling  the  plumage  of  the  silver-pheasant. 

Norman  Hepple  deserves  commendation  for  /.tuition 
Fireman,  thoughtful  and  alert,  spanner  in  hand,  with  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  as  a  background,  and  two  works  of 
distinction  and  impressive  quality  were  The  Two  Painters 
and  Miss  Felicity  Watt  by  Joseph  Oppenheimer. 


WAR  PICTURES  AT  THE 
N  A  II ON  A L  GALLERY 

IN  continuation  of  their  work  in  memorializing  inci- 
dents in  the  greatest  episode  of  world  history,  the 
Ministry  of  Information's  artists  have  provided  a  fresh 
series  of  war  pictures.  The  collection  is  already  grow  ing 
to  immense  proportions.  The  new  arrivals  fill  Gallery 
Nil  and  a  large  part  of  Gallery  X  at  Trafalgar  Square. 
Apart  from  these,  seven  exhibitions  are  now  on  tour  at 
home  and  abroad.  Some  have  been  shown  at  New  York 
and  Ottawa,  others  have  visited  such  British  centres  as 
Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Bristol  and  Leeds,  as  well  as  lesser  towns.  It  is 
intended  to  send  exhibitions  as  far  overseas  as  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  ensure  the 
widest  possible  publicity.  From  its  size  and  artistic  im- 
portance, Stanley  Spencer's  large  canvas  Shipbuilding, 
frieze-like  in  form,  commands  immediate  attention.  This, 
the  third  panel  of  the  series  entrusted  to  him,  show- 
riveters,  not  posing  nor  showing  off  their  graces,  but 
feverishly  at  work,  their  headlong  activity  observed  from 


,i  point  of  v  iew  nevei  before  dreamed  of.  Figure*  in  every 
conceivable  ;itlilude  and  the  almost  dacmoni<  shapes 
which  man  has  contrived  from  iron  and  si«  <  I  have  been 
studied  and  registered  on  the  spot.  The  result  is  much 
more  than  a  triumph  of  studio  indusliy  and  applic  ation; 
it  has  a  vision  and  an  insight  that  kindles  the  onlooker's 
imagination.  It  is  clear  that  the  artist's  visits  to  the 
shipyards  have  made  a  deep  impression  mi  him. 

Rii  hard  Kiirich,  whose  painting  of  Dunkirk  brought 
him  into  the  spotlight  of  lame,  is  now  one  of  the  Admir- 
altv  ailisis  Ilis  sense  of  the  dramatic  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  pic  lures  of  ships  in  action.  Two  thrilling 
incidents  are  depicted  in  Attatk  on  ti  Convoy  seen  from  the 
An  and  \/.»///  Alltitk  over  Southampton  Water.  Charles 
Ctindall  has  painted  the  arrival  of  the  transferred 
American  destroyers  and  some-  Hymn  boat  subjects. 
Frank  Dobson,  the-  sculptor,  has  made  a  bright,  clear 
water-colour  of  a  British  destroyer  undergoing  repairs  in 
cli\  doc  k.  More-  destroyers  amid  the-  storm-tossed  or  c  an 
are  depicted  by  Robert  Under,  a  serving  seaman. 
Strong-looking  pastel  portraits  of  sailors  are  contributed 
by  William  Dring,  among  them  Lieut.  'John  Miller  and 
.V.  '/.  Turkirell,  both  recipients  of  the  George  Cross.  Sir 
Muirhead  Hone  continues  his  studies  of  seamen  at  their 
arduous  and  never-ceasing  dutie  s. 


SERGEAST  PARKER  :  PASTEL  PORTRAIT  BY  ERIC  KENNINGTON 
AIR  MINISTRY  ARTIST  :  WAR  PICTURES,  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
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Nevinson's  Fires  of  London.  Graham  Suther- 
land gives  us  more  scenes  of  civic  devastation, 
in  which  twisted  girders  in  the  aftermath  of 
fire  resemble  the  ribs  of  some  giant  mega- 
losaurus.  Other  works  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  drawings  of  bombed  churches  by  Denis 
Flanders  (St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Gresham  Street) 
and  Norman  Janes,  Russell  Flint  in  scenes  of 
like  destruction,  Anthony  Gross's  sketches  of 
In  the  Front  Line,  Dover,  the  transformed  beaches 
where  so  many  of  us  have  walked  in  peace 
time,  and  a  painting  of  excellent  quality 
by  Rodrigo  Moyniham  of  three  prospective 
cadets  in  discussion  around  a  chess-board. 


THE.  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB 


T 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANNE  AND  ST.  AGNES.  GRESHAM  STREET,  E.C.  :  DESIGNED  BY 
SIR  CHRISTOPHER  W  REN,  1681  :  BOMBED  AND  FIRED  BY  THE  HUN  :  DENIS  FLANDERS 


Fresh  ground  is  broken  in  portraits  of  a  couple  of  our 
Indian  soldiers  by  Henry  Lamb,  and  one  of  Captain  Atal, 
an  Indian  officer,  by  Henry  Carr.  In  portraiture,  how- 
ever, we  feel  that  Eric  Kennington  still  keeps  his  lead.  He 
is  clearly  fired  by  the  facial  dignity  and  fearlessness  of 
aspect  that  are  associated  with  flying  men.  Notable 
among  these  are  Sergeant  Parker  and  Sergeant  Arding.  In 
addition,  Kennington  contributes  some  studies  of  para- 
chute troops  at  their  sensational  operations.  Dame  Laura 
Knight's  double  portrait  of  women  telephonists  to  whom 
the  M.M.  has  been  awarded  is  another  meritorious 
performance. 

Among  the  more  striking  revelations  of  talent  thrown 
up  by  the  war  is  a  canvas  by  Flight-Lieut.  Russell, 
D.F.C.,  whose  first  picture  is  that  of  an  actual  operation 
in  which  he  was  pilot  of  the  aircraft  engaged.  It  is  a 
painting  of  a  bomber  in  an  electric  storm  by  night.  This 
thriller  is  entitled  All  our  Aircraft  Returned  Safely. 

The  light-hearted  spirit  and  adaptability  of  our  troops 
is  reflected  in  the  humours  of  Edward  Ardizzone's  draw- 
ings, which  include  tanks,  coastal  guns  and  gunners, 
camouflaged  soldiers  and  units  of  the  Home  Guard. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  also  depicted  in  a  large  drawing  by 
Feliks  Topolski,  official  artist  to  the  Polish  Forces  here. 
A  well-planned  drawing  by  Barnett  Freedman  is  a  study 
for  his  large  picture  of  Guns  under  Camouflage,  which  is 
destined  for  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exhibitions. 

The  night  painters  have  perhaps  the  greatest  dramatic 
opportunities,  especially  with  fire  and  bomb  effects.  We 
reproduce  Henry  Carr's  vivid  picture  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  on  Fire  after  Bombing.  Another  striking  record  is 


HE  ninety-second  exhibition  of  the 
N.E.A.C.  held  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  Galleries  has  just  closed.  In  the 
circumstances  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  at  high-water  level.  Paint  is  becoming 
scarce,  and  is,  we  understand,  strictly  ra- 
tioned, so  that  presumably  artists  will  revert 
to  such  primitive  materials  as  charcoal  sticks, 
chalks,  coloured  earths  and  the  juice  of  fruits 
— things  which  never  have  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Young  hands  are  no  doubt  better  employed,  so 
that  with  the  above  reservation,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  much  creditable  work  is  still  being  produced. 

The  War  Theme  is  inescapable  and  materially  pre- 
ponderated. On  the  whole,  the  more  successful  things 
were  in  the  handier  media  of  drawing  and  water-colour. 
Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  as  a  relief  from  his  war-time  indus- 
tries, charmed  us  with  a  few  sea-shore  studies  with 
'garniture'  of  small  figures.  The  drawings  of  ruined  City 
churches,  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  and  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street, 
by  James  Wilkie  are  so  excellent  that  it  seems  a  pity  that 
in  his  oil  painting,  St.  Paul's  from  Watling  Street,  the 
cathedral  dome  appears  to  be  suffering  from  lop-sided- 
ness.  Others  who  have  given  pictorial  evidence  as  to 
what  the  apostles  of  Kultur  have  done  are:  Lilian  Roome, 
St.  Mary-le-Bow;  Enid  Abrahams,  Haberdasher's  Hall; 
Percy  Westwood,  Pump  Court,  Temple;  Cedric  Kennedy, 
Coventry,  and  Norman  Hepple,  St.  Paul's  from  Cannon 
Street.  Randolph  Schwabe,  now  living  at  Oxford,  has 
been  drawing  its  stately  (and  less  stately)  buildings  with 
the  correctness  and  precision  of  a  steel  engraver.  In 
broader  manner  Lord  Methuen  has  made  an  effective 
study  of  the  facade  of  Brympton.  Further  drawings  of 
merit,  in  the  category  of  artistic  topography,  were  those 
by  Sidney  Causer,  The  Morning  before  the  Blitz,  Gloucester 
Road;  by  H.  V.  Shebbeare,  The  Grove,  Highgate,  a  schol- 
arly performance  in  pen  and  water-colour;  and  Robin 
Collins,  a  beautifully  drawn  study  of  Maida  Vale  with  its 
canal  and  bridge. 

Wilson  Steer  proclaimed  his  mastery  of  pure  water- 
colour  in  an  Industrial  Landscape,  an   evening  effect. 
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Philip  Connard  sent  pleasantly  atmospheric  views  o| 
Richmond  and  Gratvsend  and  Charles  Chcston  Summrt 
I  nnnii,  showing  l.ehnhurgh  ci,ty  h.tlhrd  in  vaporous 
light.  Dorothy  King,  in  a  pastel  Dancers  Resting,  uas  seen 
.in  an  accomplished  follower  of  Degas,  and  Robin 
Cuthric,  among  main  drawings  in  sanguine,  had  a  par- 
ticulai ly  sensitive  study  of  a  ballet  girl,  whose  relaxed 
form  heneath  her  slackened  corsage  was  extremely 
well  expressed. 

Works  to  our  taste,  among  the  oil  paintings,  included 
Alhert  Kutherston's  Orchard  in  Gloucestershire;  (Jueninglon 
Flowers,  a  vivid  and  dashing  performance  with  the 
palette  knife  by  Nadia  Kenois,  and  another  flowerpicce 
From  My  Window,  hy  A  K.  Browning,  e<pial  to  her  best. 
Stephen  bone's  Geotgian  Basement,  steeped  in  the  pen- 
umbi  a  of  a  sub-street  level,  w  .is  .11  resting,  and  even  more 
so  was  Kathleen  Cuthrie's  ,1/eVr  the  Battle,  a  downl.md 
scene  whose  sweeping  lines  are  matched  by  the  rhythms 
of  the  ail  plane  exhausts,  and  w  here  parac  hutists  are 
'baling  out.'  The  interesting  compositions  by. John  Cop- 
lev,  Demolition  and  Destruction;  a  witty  interior,  In  the 
Garden  l>\  Margaret  f  isher  Prout,  three  char.u  (eristic 
pointillist  landscapes  by  the  veteran  Luc  ien  Pissarro, 
Philip  Connard's  amusing  Retired  Cm  airy  O/ficer,  and  the 
late  Professor  Pied  Brown's  luscious  Fruit  in  a  Silver  Howl 
dated  \sy\~  .  a  strong  and  effective  landsc  ape-,  Gateway 
to  the  Manor  by  Kirkland  Jamieson,  the  ecpially  powerful 
Farm  at  Alvtston  Warwick  by  R.  ().  Dunlop,  the  de  cora- 
tive studies  W  ater  Lilies  and  I  topical  Fish  and  (.'oral  by  the 
Lady  Patricia  Ramsay,  the  last  named  a  specially 
brilliant  colour  scheme,  arc-  .ill  works  of  individuality 
and  distinction.  Malcolm  Milne's 
September  Flowers  caught  the  eye,  be- 
ing perhaps  a  little  disturbing  to  its 
neighbours.  Landscapes  by  C  R.  W. 
Nevinson,  Adrian  Hill,  B.  S.  Pcddci 
[Kensington  Gardens),  the  extraordin- 
arily vivid  Sussex  Hop  Garden  Scene  by 
Deirdre  Hcnty-Creer,  smaller  works 
by  J.  S.  Lowry,  Band  Stand,  Feel  Park, 
and  by  A.  K.  Brow  ning,  Selsey  Sands, 
silver-bright  and  sunny,  were  further 
notable  canvases.  Clara  Klinghofler, 
who  is  a  draughtsman  of  much  au- 
thority, sent  two  canvases.  The  Eccen- 
tric, a  curious  character  not  very 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  force- 
fully presented,  and  an  opulent  semi- 
nude  sl umber er  Bertha.  A  painting 
by  Norman  Hepple  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Queen  I  'ictoria  Street  after  the  Fires  of  May 
1941,  larger  in  scale  than  the  water- 
colour  drawing  previously  men- 
tioned, suggests  a  diligent  apprecia- 
tion of  Walter  Richard  Sickert.  So 
small  a  space  is  available  to-day  in 
our  newspapers  for  the  concerns  of 
art  and  artists  that  we  are  happy 
to  record  these  praiseworthy  efforts. 


Till.  CRLAT  PAPKR-DRIVL 

AH,'  said  Mr.  Smangle,  'papei  has  been  my  ruin.' 
ii  Pie  kwie  kians  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  what 
brought  that  unhappy  gentleman  to  sue  h  a  plight.  We 
must  all  see-  (oil  that  paper  will  not  be  our  ruin.  I'oi  paper 
is  an  urgenl  necessity,  an  essential  male-rial  of  war,  and 
if  we-  elo  nol  save-  and  ee,||e-e  l  every  sc  rap,  ariel  hand  it 
ovei  to  the-  ( iovei  11  merit,  we  ar  e-  like-ly  to  be-  deprived  of  it 
altogether.  There  is  ne>  limit  to  the-  amount  wanted,  nor 
to  the  kind,  provided  it  is  dry  and  fail  lye  lean,  but  greasy 
paper  is  not  remiired.  Brown  pape  r,  coloured  pape  r  and 
c  ardboard  should  be  packed  separately.  Salve- it  daily. 
Search  every  part  of  your  house  from  attic  to  cellars 
and  inform  your  loc  al  Counc  il  when  you  have  enough  to 
send.  We  are  asked  to  give  immediate  and  continuous 
publicity  to  this  appeal. 

THE  FIRST  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 

{Continued /nun  fnigr  ///;) 

hole  for  the  oil  bring  pierced  eccentrically. 
Where  a  nozzle,  or  handle,  or  other  part  has 
been  slightly  damaged,  and  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  restoration  is  possible,  this  has  been 
carried  out.  A  large  proportion  of  the  early 
lamps  have  obviously  been  made  in  moulds, 
and  the  top  and  bottom  sections  afterwards 
placed  together.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  early  Jewish  lamps,  where  the  halves  have 
been  carelessly  joined. 


ST.  CLEMEST  DAXES  CHI  RCH  OS  FIRE  AFTER  B0MB1XG  :  BUILT  BY  WREN  IX  16*U  :  SPIRE 
ADDED  BY  JAMES  GIBBS  IX  1719  :  PAINTED  BY  HENRY  CARR  :  WAR  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 
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SPACE,  TIME  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
THE  GROWTH  OF  A  NEW  TRADITION 
By  Sigfried  Giedion 
(Harvard  University  Press,  $5.00;  Oxford  University 
Press,  28s.  net.  Illustrated) 

MUCH  as  your  blown-in-the-glass  collector 
instinctively  gravitates  to  his  quarry,  so  a  prac- 
tised reviewer  can  decide,  in  a  very  few  glances, 
whether  a  book  is  likely  to  repay  its  examination  with 
the  sterling  currency  of  good  craftsmanship,  honest 
statement  and  stimulating  ideas.  That,  of  course,  is 
merely  the  prelude;  consideration  of  the  movement  itself 
and  its  implications  needs  closer  attention.  Swiftly  re- 
sponding to  the  initial  tests,  the  substantial  volume  under 
notice  does  not  belie  its  promise.  'An  outgrowth  of  lec- 
tures and  seminars'  given  by  its  author  as  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  Professor  at  Harvard  University,  it  reveals  both 
study  and  vision.  On  its  very  first  page,  it  enunciates  a 
truth  ignored  by  too  many  specialist  writers:  'History  is 
not  a  compilation  of  facts,  but  an  insight  into  a  moving  process 
of  life';  later  insisting  that  'History  is  not  static  but 
dynamic'  In  too  facile  hands,  such  statements  not  infre- 
quently mask  an  avoidance  of  fact;  but  Mr.  Giedion 
knows  better.  'It  is  not  the  historian's  task  to  tell  the 
public  what  pleases  him  or  displeases  him  personally.  .  .  . 
The  historian  is  not  required  to  correct  an  epoch  in  the 
light  of  his  own  opinions.  He  has  to  explain  it,  to  show 
why  history  took  a  certain  direction.'  Many  a  writer  of 
to-daywould  be  well  advised  to  copyout  those  words  and 
pin  them  up  over  his  desk  as  a  wholesome  corrective. 

Space,  Time  and  Architecture  is  a  study  in  cause  and  effect. 
It  'is  intended  for  those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  present 
state  of  our  culture  and  anxious  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
apparent  chaos  ofitscontradictorytendencies.'  Toachieve 
this  result,  Mr.  Giedion  aims  at  envisaging  culture  as  a 
whole.  To  isolate  painting  or  sculpture,  architecture, 
town  planning  or  any  of  the  arts  is  merely  to  give  us  a 
part  of  the  scene.  It  is  as  though  one  were  to  cut  out  a 
superbly  painted  hand  from  a  portrait  by  Velazquez: 
a  fragment  superb  in  itself,  but  merely  a  phrase  from  a 
melody,  which  itself  is  a  passage  in  an  opus.  Mr.  Giedion 
sees  things  so  much  as  a  whole  that  he  is  able  to  discern  a 
spiritual  affinity  between  a  water-colour  by  Turner  and 
the  Crystal  Palace:  'an  equivalent  insubstantial  and 
hovering  effect  is  produced.'  Broadly  speaking,  his  thesis 
demonstrates  that  the  art — by  and  large — of  to-day  is  not 
a  spontaneous  phenomenon  but  a  growth,  and  that  even 
the  most  'advanced'  work  has,  somewhere  or  other,  its 
roots  in  the  past. 

To  follow  Giedion's  complex  argument  through  all  its 
stages  would  entail  a  review  well-nigh  as  long  as  his  book 
of  some  600  pages.  From  'Our  Architectural  Inheritance' 
to  'Space-Time  in  Art,  Architecture,  and  Construction,' 
from  stone  to  metal,  and  from  metal  to  ferroconcrete,  few 


aspects  escape  his  survey.  For  practical  purposes,  he 
begins  with  the  systematization  of  perspective  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Already  cathedrals  and  churches  had 
been  lightened  by  increased  window-space;  and  per- 
spective afforded  a  novel,  illusionistic  means  of  'pene- 
trating' walls,  as  is  well  shown  by  Masaccio's  fresco  of 
The  Trinity,  in  Sa.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  Later  still, 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  undulating  wall — 'firs, 
used,'  says  Giedion,  'by  Borromini  in  S.  Filippo  Nerit 
Rome';  though  virtually  a  large-scale  extension  of  the 
principle  of  architectural  mouldings — leads  on  to  the 
artificial  suggestion  of  space  and  the  airy  fancy  distinc- 
tive of  the  Baroque.  As  our  author  so  rightly  observes : 
'Like  every  great  creator,  Borromini  preserved  connex- 
ions with  the  past.  He  did  not  imitate  the  shapes  of  by- 
gone epochs;  he  made  them  part  of  his  own  creations.^ 
And  a  comparison  reveals  that,  for  all  the  marked  differ- 
ences between  them,  there  is  something  in  common  be- 
tween his  lantern  at  S.  Ivo,  Rome,  and  Tatlin's  expres- 
sionistic  Project  for  a  monument  in  Moscow,  ig20.  Both  these 
examples  demonstrate  'the  urge  toward  the  interpenetra- 
tion  of  inner  and  outer  space.' 

These,  though  merely  a  fistful  of  items  from  a  great 
repository  of  facts  and  ideas,  give  a  notion  of  the  trend 
of  Giedion's  thesis.  He  writes  interestingly,  clearly,  and, 
on  the  whole,  judicially;  while  his  well-chosen  illustra- 
tions cover  as  wide  a  field  as  his  text.  Here,  we  see  Ver- 
sailles, there,  Regent's  Park;  here,  the  rise  of  the  sky- 
scraper, or  the  cold,  efficient  beauty  of  a  Maillart  bridge; 
there,  a  Windsor  chair  paralleling  (he  might  have  said 
'anticipating')  the  'balloon  frame'  construction  without 
which  'Chicago  and  San  Francisco  could  never  have 
arisen,  .  .  .  from  little  villages  to  great  cities  in  a  single 
year.'  Drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  photo- 
graphic and  graphic,  British,  American  and  Continental, 
these  illustrations — there  are  over  300  of  them — are  so 
impressive  that  it  says  much  for  the  ability  of  Giedion's 
text  to  stand  up  to  them.  Yet  this  it  does.  In  harmony 
with  his  own  theory  of  culture,  letterpress  and  illustra- 
tions so  closely  interlock  as  to  be  perfectly  complemen- 
tary one  to  the  other. 

When  considering  a  book  of  this  genus,  one  must  always 
beware  of  accepting  precedent  as  a  justification  of  un- 
sound principles  or  obvious  enormities.  Without  accusing 
Giedion  of  any  such  muddled  thinking  as  this,  I  feel  that 
he  overstresses  the  importance  of  certain  forms  of  paint- 
ing at  the  expense  of  others.  I  do  not  agree  that  what  he 
contemptuously  dismisses  as  the  'pseudo  art  of  the  salon' 
was  necessarily  'pseudo';  and  to  brand  Meissonier  as  a 
'cultivated  drudge'  errs  on  the  side  of  injustice.  Nor  do  I 
see  why  it  should  be  said  that  'anonymous  and  unpre- 
tentious things,'  like  the  'old  rags,  bottles,  or  bones'  of  a 
familiar  signature-tune,  have  attained  'their  true  stature 
and  significance'  in  the  hands  of  Picasso,  Juan  Gris,  Le 
Corbusier  or  those  of  their  kidney,  when  so  many  great 
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masters  in  the  past  have  demonstrated  the  compelling 
interest  anil  aesthetic  importance  of  comtnonplai  c  ob- 
jects. Such  details  apart,  Spate,  'lime  and  Architecture  can 
he  confidently  recommended  .is  a  study  <>l  authentic 
importance.  F.d.R. 

.M  (.l  s|  i  s  JOHN  DRAWINGS 
Edited  by  Lillian  Browse 
With  a   Note  on   Drawing  by  Augustus   John  and  a 
Preface  by  T.  W.  Earp 
(London:  Fabcr  &  Fabcr,  Ltd.   us.  (id.  net) 

ONLY  when  we  look  over  a  collection  of  draw  ings 
such  as  these  do  we  realize  how  rich  and  varied 
the  uses  of  the  pencil  can  be.  Drawing  is  one  <>t  tin- 
most  perfect  as  it  is  the  most  direct  means  of  com- 
munication l>ctwcen  man  and  man.  In  the  hands  ol  a 
master  the  pencil  becomes  a  magician's  wand,  potent  to 
conjure  before  the  eyes  any  mortal  thing  he  may  desire. 
Its  descriptive  power  and  immediacy,  beyond  the  scope 
of  all  other  instruments,  are  such  that  it  can  capture  not 
only  all  life  'upon  the  wing,"  but  make  visible  thought 
itself.  In  his  fust  drafts,  the  imaginative  painter  shows 
more  of  his  inmost  soul  than  in  his  most  laborious  efforts. 
He  is  transcribing  tot  us  through  the  e\  e  ot  the  mind  that 
which  he  alone  can  see.  He  can  arrest  the  fleeting  moment 
and  in  his  view  ol  the  visible  world  may  t.ike  hold  upon 
whatsoever  he  pleases.  Fortunate  indeed  are  they  who 
possess  these  gifts. 

However  richly  endowed  by  nature,  the  draftsman 
must  serve  a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship.  And  hav- 
ing mastered  his  craft  he  must  continue  in  it.  Unless  he 
is  constantly  alert,  his  mind  interested  and  his  hand  in 
tune,  nothing  will  give  him  away  more  surely.  Let  his 
attention  once  droop  and  his  pencillings  become  mean- 
ingless. That  is  why  the  best  drawings  arc  those  d>ne  at 
white  heat. 

Mr.  Augustus  John  has  made  this  form  of  study  a  life- 
long habit.  Through  his  constant  practiceof  drawing  from, 
we  would  rather  say  'on'  the  life,  he  always  manages  to 
retain  its  freshness.  Aided  by  an  eye  that  misses  nothing 
of  significance,  by  an  exceptional  sense  of  form  and  a  rare 
selectiveness,  at  his  best  he  has,  at  least  in  this  country,  no 
living  equal  and  the  results  are  a  cause  lor  wonder.  It 
does  not  do  to  say  that  John's  draw  ing  never  drops  below 
his  best.  Even  a  Homer  may  nod  and  at  times  we  feel 
that  the  hand  has  been  less  obedient  to  the  will.  But 
again  and  again  he  overtops  all  his  rivals.  Take  the  splen- 
did series  of  Equihen  Fisher  Girls;  one,  a  model  of  irresist- 
ible grace  whose  head  is  so  finely  set  upon  her  shoulders, 
seems  to  have  had  a  particular  attraction  for  the  artist — 
together  these  form  a  group  worthy  of  Watteau  himself. 
Equally  sympathetic  and  expressive  are  the  many  Dorelia 
studies  and  notably  the  beautiful  drawing  here  repro- 
duced. Another,  Dorelia  with  Straw  Hat  and  Hood,  a  stand- 
ing figure  in  which  length  of  line  is  a  dominant  factor, 
shows  a  masterly  sureness  in  the  handling  of  draperies. 
This  drawing  is  something  of  a  tour-de-force.  There  is  a 


pen-and-ink  study  of  a  baby  asleep,  all  but  literally, 
breathing.  Firmness  of  touch  is  a  distinction  of  such 
drawings  as  Charles  Slade,  and  a  sheet  of  studies  of  the 
.11  list  \  sen  lulu  in  .is  .1  boy.  A  whippet,  tensely  drawti  and 
quivei  ing  w  itli  life,  is  one  ol  the  finest  animal  drawings  we 
have  seen.  We  may  also  admire  the  vivid  personality  ol 
Arthur  Roberts  ol  cherished  memory,  his  whimsical  ex- 
pression  so  aptly  characterized.  I  his  drawing  must  i  er- 
tainly  be  misdated.  It  could  not  by  any  possibility  repre- 
sent the  famous  comedian  in  1895,  when  he  was  quite  a 
young  man.  More  probably  it  was  drawn  about  1915. 

There  is  .1  way  to  look  at  drawings  if  one  would  get  full 
enjoyment  from  them.  Most  interesting  it  is  to  study  the 
various  stages  in  the  movement  of  the  pencil  the  first 
tentative  approaches,  the  feeling  for  essentials,  the  com- 
prehension, the  complete  grasp  resulting  in  swill  and 
decisive  ac  tion  fraught  with  meaning. 


STUDY  OF  DORELIA  WITH  FOLDED  ARMS  (CHARCOAL)  REDUCED 
FROM   'AUGUSTUS  JOHN  DRAWINGS'  :  FABER  &  FABER  LIMITED 
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This  book  was  extraordinarily  worth  while  doing.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Lillian  Browse  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  book  and  edited  it,  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Earp  for  his 
understanding  preface  and  lastly  to  Mr.  John  himself  for 
so  many  examples  of  his  virtuosity  and  for  his  illuminating 
note  on  drawing.  It  is  good  to  hear  of  his  admiration  for 
our  English  Rowlandson. — H.G.F. 

ERIC  GILL:  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(London:  Jonathan  Cape  Ltd.  12s.  6d.) 

ERIC  GILL,  sculptor,  author,  engraver,  draughtsman, 
designer  of  lettering  and  type,  died  in  November 
1940  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
essays  to  express  his  individual  point  of  view  towards  life 
and  art  and  of  this  point  of  view  his  autobiography  was 
the  last  and  fullest  expression,  being  far  more  a  study  of 
the  development  of  thought  and  emotion  than  a  record 
of  external  fact,  a  statement  of  opinions  rather  than  a 
narrative.  He  tells  of  his  early  dislike  of  Brighton,  where 
his  father  was  a  curate;  his  eager  response  to  the  beauty 
and  ordered  plan  of  Chichester,  whither  his  family  re- 
moved when  he  was  a  boy;  the  quickening  of  his  enthusi- 
asm for  lettering  under  the  guidance  of  Edward  John- 
ston; a  happy  and  early  marriage;  a  series  of  what  he 
describes  as  'escapes,'  punctuating  the  remainder  of  his 
career,  first  to  Ditchling  in  Sussex,  then  to  Capel-y-ffin, 
on  the  borders  of  Brecon  and  Monmouth,  finally  to  Speen 
in  Buckinghamshire;  but  above  all  he  is  concerned  with 
making  his  beliefs  clear. 

Thus  his  criticism  of  the  age  into  which  he  had  been 
born  is  strongly  expressed.  Gill  was,  by  his  own  account, 
in  the  tradition  of  Ruskin  and  William  Morris,  though  he 
read  little  of  the  former  and  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  latter.  He  saw  in  the  Twentieth  Century  the  same 
defects  as  they  saw  in  the  Nineteenth — an  absorbing 
materialism.  Like  them  he  was  opposed  to  capitalism 
and  industrialism  and  he  thought  'mechanized  living'  to 
be  inhuman,  abnormal,  unChristian  and  ultimately 
self-destructive.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  believe  in 
Socialism  or  what  he  terms  a  'soup-kitchen  world'  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  him  materialism  under  another  form. 
Nor  did  the  existing  palliatives  of  'mechanized  living' 
satisfy  him.  He  saw  no  hope  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment because  it  resulted  in  providing  a  limited  number 
of  expensive  articles  for  rich  people  to  buy  instead  of 
being  the  normal  and  universal  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty.  He  found  no  comfort  in  the  existence  of  an  'Art 
World,'  partly  because  of  a  state  of  mind  he  perceived  in 
artists  which  he  defines  as  'believing  in  beauty,  being 
interested  in  truth  and  having  doubts  about  the  good.' 
He  seems  to  have  been  mistrustful  of  the  aesthetic  admira- 
tion which  Roger  Fry  and  Count  Kessler  expressed  for 
his  first  essays  in  carved  sculpture. 

These  convictions  made  him  turn  to  religion,  and  he 
explains  how  he  evolved  his  own  faith  and  later  identified 
it  with  Catholicism ;  though  the  religious  enthusiasm  in  his 
work  is  that  of  an  artist  rather  than  a  ritualist  or  an  ascetic. 


His  sympathies  thus  being  with  the  monastery  or  with 
a  life  close  to  monastic  ideals  it  seems  a  strange  irony  that 
he  should  have  been  brilliantly  successful  in  working  for 
the  system  in  which  he  found  so  little  good.  His  sculpture 
lor  Broadcasting  House,  the  admirable  series  of  type- 
faces he  designed  between  1925  and  1937,  which  have 
had  the  widest  commercial  popularity,  are  instances, 
reflecting  credit  both  on  the  artist  and  those  who  made 
use  of  his  abilities;  but  it  is  interesting  that,  though  he  re- 
cords the  kindness  and  intelligence  of  individuals  connec- 
ted with  the  industrial  corporations  for  whom  he  carried 
out  commissions,  he  is  at  pains  to  insist  on  his  abiding 
opposition  to  the  'system'  of  which  they  were  a  part. 

The  long  catalogue  of  oppositions  includes,  however, 
an  opposition  to  political  movements.  Gill  puts  forward 
no  scheme  for  regenerating  the  world  except  as  a  personal 
example  of  faith  and  love  of  hand  work  may  be  con- 
sidered so.  His  autobiography  deserves  to  be  read  with 
attention  as  the  testament  of  a  craftsman. — W.G. 

SACRED  AND  PROFANE  LOVE 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber  Limited.  15s.  net) 

MR.  SACHEVERELL  SITWELL'S  book  was 
written  as  a  distraction  'in  the  dark  days,  when 
there  is  evil  in  the  air.'  Presumably  he  began  it  when  the 
shadow  of  war  was  impending.  How  heavy  were  those 
foreboding  hours!  They  weighed  on  us  like  lead.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  when  the  storm  burst.  Everybody  was  say- 
ing, 'Anyhow,  now  we  know  where  we  are!' 

To  his  rich  memories  turned  Mr.  Sitwell,  inwardly 
upon  himself,  and  from  them  he  wove  these  reisebilder. 
He  packed  them  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  flying  trunk — a  magic 
box  without  windows  to  the  outward  world,  but  with 
rare  and  variegated  pictures  on  the  walls,  seen  in  a  candle- 
light relumed  from  the  past.  These  pictures  are  about  all 
sorts  of  things,  portrayals  of  experiences  lived  and  loved 
and  lingered  over.  The  book  is  a  peep-show  into  this  box 
of  memories  and  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody. 

Rambling,  and  sometimes  rumbling  over  the  old  roads 
in  imagination,  the  author  recalls  to  life  things  that  have 
long  been  dead  or  forgotten.  At  times  these  resuscita- 
tions are  happy,  but  oftener  sad.  As  he  says,  'Modern 
science  has  given  us  for  a  hundred  blessings,  a  hundred 
evils.'  Yet  he  knows  that  the  truth  is  that  science  has 
given  us  a  hundred  evils  in  exchange  for  every  new  bless- 
ing. So  many  things  have  deteriorated  in  the  craze  for 
speed  and  cheapness.  And  barbarism  has  increased  a 
thousandfold. 

Mr.  Sitwell's  method  (and  even  his  title)  recalls  that 
of  the  late  Maurice  Barres  in  his  work  Du  Sang,  de  la 
Volupte  et  de  la  Mort.  He  has  done  his  globe-trotting  equally 
well,  with  his  mental  receiving  apparatus  and  both  his 
eyes  extremely  alert.  Much  too  has  he  travelled  in  the 
realms  of  gold,  and  he  has  a  remarkable  knack  of  turn- 
ing to  good  use  the  nuggets  he  has  picked  up  by  the 
wayside.  Some  of  these  are  pure  metal. 
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fuming  ttir  pages,  wr  ma\  take  .1  ticket  lot 
Granada,  or  Naples,  01  Oporto.  Wr  are  trans- 
ported in  lightning  ami  storm  to  tin-  city  of  the 
lagoons.  We  arc  in  Morocco  or  in  thr  London  ol 
iHtt>,  as  wr  will.  Wr  inrrt  with  hrai  leaders.  Lull 
fight rrs,  or  wandering  Sintr;  wr  go  hack  to  thr 
Moulin  Rouge  ol  thr  'ninrtirs,  thr  days  of  La 
Gouluc  and  dr  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Wr  air  intro- 
duced to  a  music. d  prodigy  our  of  those  strange 
geniuses  who,  having  hern  horn  complrtr,  nrvrr 
grow  to  manhood.  There  is  a  pleasant  dissertation 
on  olil  music,  in  which  wr  Irani  ahont  Mr.  Sit- 
wcll's  reactions  to  the  walt/rs  of  Johann  Strauss. 
Thrrr  in  in  short, so  much  in  this  peep-show  which 
is  delightful  that  it  is  almost  painful  to  find  thr 
author  t. iking  a  toss  in  describing  (Fallot's  Haiti  di 
Sfessaniti  as  'woodcuts'  and  even  explaining  to  us 
that  'the\  are  executed  in  broad  strokes  that  are, 
precisely,  the  incision  of  a  knife-blade  on  wood.' 
That  is  the  one  thing  which  they  certainly  are 
not.  Mere  we  have  one  of  those  unfortunate  but 
frequent  instances  of  the  amateur  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  technical  expert,  (lallot  neither 
cut  a  wood  block  in  the  whole  of  his  life,  nor  drew 
for  wood  cutting.  The  fact  is  that  all  his  designs 
w  ei  r  etched  and  cut  in  copper,  a  mixed  technique 
which  is  perfectly  well  known  and  a  combination 
of  methods  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  It 
is  .in  intaglio  process  and  exactly  the  reverse  from 
the  relief  process  ol  cutting  on  wood.  This  must  In- 
put down  as  one  ol  the  hook's  'prolanities.' 

However,  it  ends  w  ith  the  happy  crashing  of  a 
'Bacchanalc'  'where  Sacred  and  Prolime  meet.' 

There  are  several  pleasant  engravings  from  old 
bill  and  letter-heads,  and  two  illustrations  from 
Cruikshank.   These  prints  seem  more  interesting  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  somewhat  retrospective  mood 
of  the  book  than  the  photographs.— H.G.F. 


THE  SCULPTURES  OF  DONATELLO 

150  Plates  and  168  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Phaidon  Edition 

(London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net; 

INDISPLTTABLY  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  Donatello,  who  was  born  in 
1386,  stands  as  a  sculptor  second  only  to  Michelangelo. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  had  the 
advantage  of  coming  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  Less 
god-like  in  his  aspirations  than  Michelangelo,  Donatello 
came  closer  to  human  nature  and  was  endowed  with  a 
wider  range  of  human  sympathies.  He  could  turn  with 
equal  understanding  from  the  tragic  and  pitiful  to  the 
tenderness  of  motherhood  or  to  the  bright  and  joyous 
moods  of  childhood.  In  the  first  category  we  may  place 
such  works  as  the  Scourging  of  Jesus,  the  Entombments,  the 
Crucifixions  and  the  Pietds,  the  unkempt  Baptist,  man  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  the  sorrowing  Magdalene.  In  the 
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second,  the  countless  Madonna  reliefs  ascribed  to  him  and 
the  foreshadowing  Annunciation,  and  in  the  third  the 
numerous  putli,  such  statues  of  youth  as  the  bronze 
David,  the  impish  Amor-Alys  and  the  dancing  angels  of 
the  Singing  Galleries.  Further,  Donatello  is  the  sculptor 
of  the  Cattamelata,  one  of  the  two  greatest  equestrian 
statues  of  all  time.  The  author  of  this  monograph,  Mr. 
Ludwig  Goldschieder,  indeed  acclaims  it  as  'the  finest  in 
history.'  This,  however,  is  an  opinion  with  w  hich  we  do  not 
wholly  agree.  First  place  we  think  must  be  given  to  the 
Colleone  of  his  pupil  *  Verrocchio,  created  obviously 
in  emulation  of  Donatello's  effort.  Nevertheless,  the 
Cattemelala  is  probably  the  sculptor's  masterpiece,  at  once 
the  most  classical  and  the  most  modern  of  all  his  works. 
As  a  modeller,  in  portrait  characterization  Donatello  was 
without  a  rival.  The  terra-cotta  head  of  .Kiccolo  da 
Uzzono  is  the  most  living  thing  in  plastic  art  and  we  are 
led  to  wonder  on  what  grounds  its  authorship  has  been 
disputed  since  no  other  hand  could  have  been  capable  of 
it.  We  have  yet  to  enumerate  among  his  gifts  his  powerful 
originality  in  composition  to  which  the  Judith  and  the 
dramatic  reliefs  bear  sufficient  witness,  and  his  decora- 
tive armorial  inventions.  In  the  large-sized  photograph 
*  According  to  Baldinucci.  See  Vasari's  Lots. 
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here  given,  the  face  of  Judith,  disfigured  and  obscured 
as  it  is  by  weather  stains  and  raised  high  above  the 
observer  on  its  pedestal  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at 
Florence,  is  revealed  as  one  of  uncommon  beauty.  The 
St.  George  of  Or  San  Michele  (now  in  the  Bargello),  also 
shown  here,  is  another  of  Donatello's  most  admired 
statues,  to  which  the  late  Lord  Crawford  accorded  the 
highest  praise  of  all.  As  a  master  of  humanistic  natural- 
ism, Donatello  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Leonar- 
do, like  him  a  student  of  anatomy,  but  still  more  of  the 
anatomy  of  expression,  and  particularly  in  its  applica- 
tion to  his  chosen  field  of  sculpture.  In  this  respect  he 
shows  an  immense  advance  on  his  predecessors,  shadow- 
ing forth  such  modern  masters  as  Carpeaux,  Rodin  and 
Meunier  and  lifting  the  art  of  sculpture  from  the  abstract 
and  the  symbolic  into  the  realm  of  dramatic  realism. 
Another  of  his  absorptions  was  with  perspective,  of 
which  he  made  such  vivid  use  in  the  backgrounds  of  his 
reliefs  and  the  scientific  development  of  relief  modelling 
itself,  the  first  principles  of  which  he  had  imbibed  during 
his  apprenticeship  with  Ghiberti. 

A  man  of  great  earnestness  and  activity  of  mind, 
almost  as  curious  about  the  secrets  of  nature  as  Leonardo, 
but  more  concentrated  and  less  diffuse,  Donatello  lab- 
oured in  every  field  of  craftsmanship  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  all.  Like  others  in  that  age  of  heroic  endeavour,  he 
strove  to  become  adept  in  architecture,  sculpture  and 
foundry  work,  goldsmithery,  carving  and  modelling, 
painting  and  engineering.  He  was  extremely  unselfish; 
Vasari  tells  us  'he  attached  little  value  to  his  gains,  but 
kept  what  money  he  had  in  a  basket  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  the  roof,  and  from  this  all  his  assistants,  as 
well  as  his  friends,  took  what  they  needed,  without  being 
expected  to  say  anything  to  him.'  He  died  of  paralysis  in 
his  eighty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  near  the  tomb  of  his  unfailing  friend  and 
patron  Cosimo  dei  Medici. 

The  present  volume  claims  to  deal  with  'all  the 
creative  work  Donatello  ever  produced,  including  what 
has  been  lost.'  Doubtful  works  are  discussed  and  each 
plausible  attribution  examined.  Mr.  Goldscheider's  essay 
is  admirably  done,  but  like  others  in  the  series  of 
Phaidon  books,  the  supreme  interest  of  this  volume  and 
its  value  to  students  are  the  magnificent  photographs 
and  especially  the  large  detail  plates  which  enable  us  to 
study  the  sculptor's  technique.  The  photographs,  taken 
by  Use  Schneider  Lengyel,  number  150  large-size  plates, 
and  168  smaller  ones  illustrate  the  text. — H.G.F. 

THE  STUDIO  ANNUAL,  1941-42 
(London:  The  Studio.    3s.  net) 

IF  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  it  is  also  the  sweetening  of 
leisure.  Not  that  we  have  much  of  this  latter  commod- 
ity to-day,  but  no  better  recreation  can  be  found  than  in 
this  excellent  and  most  welcome  volume  as  a  distraction 
for  overwrought  nerves.  It  arose,  literally,  from  the  ashes 
of  the  annual  prepared  for  1940-41,  which  was  ready  for 


issue,  in  customary  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  fires  of  the  Hun  consumed  it.  There  is 
something  symbolic  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  to-day,  al- 
most in  its  original  form,  the  forces  of  evil  having  failed  to 
destroy  it.  The  Studio,  which  has  suffered  severely  from 
fire  and  bomb,  has  shown  unquenchable  spirit  and  devo- 
tion to  its  purpose.  The  editor's  foreword,  written  we  be- 
lieve at  the  momenthe  was  called  to  serve  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  is  admirably  heartening — directed  'to  strengthen 
man's  belief  in  himself,'  he  says,  and  the  examples  selec- 
ted of  man's  achievements  are  well  calculated  to  do  so 
without  inducing  any  false  pride.  Here  is  something  for 
all  tastes.  Paintings  and  sculpture  ancient  and  modern, 
music,  architecture,  verse  and  the  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  in  life — these  things  are  of  imperishable  value  to 
man  and  essential  to  his  spiritual  needs.  The  production 
and  printing,  as  usual,  are  of  a  quality  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  tastes,  and  the  value  is  astonishing. — H.G.F. 

PORTINARI:    HIS  LIFE  AND  ART 

Introduction  by  Rockwell  Kent 

(University  of  Chicago  Press — Cambridge  University 
Press.  45s.) 

THE  United  States  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
contemporary  development  of  art  in  Latin  America. 
Here,  handsomely  produced,  with  a  large  number  of 
reproductions  in  colour  and  monochrome  and  a  most 
enthusiastic  appreciation  by  one  of  the  best  known  of 
North  American  artists  is  an  emphatic  endorsement  of 
the  art  of  a  Brazilian  painter  of  Italian  origins — Pietro 
Portinari.  From  the  biographical  sketch  by  Josies  Leao, 
vice-consul  of  Brazil  at  Chicago,  we  learn  that  Portinari 
was  born  in  1903  at  a  small  town  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo 
among  the  Brazilian  coffee  plantations.  He  studied  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  endured  privation,  and  in  1928  gained  a 
travelling  Fellowship  which  enabled  him  to  work  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  and  Spain.  From  this  European 
excursion  he  brought  back  few  paintings,  though  he  met 
his  wife,  a  Uruguayan,  in  France.  But  in  1933  he  began 
a  period  of  intense  production.  Success  followed.  He 
designed  the  panels  for  the  Brazilian  Exhibition  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  He  did  many  portraits.  In  1940, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  works  were  exhibited  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  and  he  has  been  acclaimed  a 
master. 

Though  he  brought  back  little  from  Europe,  there  are 
signs  of  European  influence  in  his  work.  In  some  pictures, 
as  in  the  Scarecrow  of  1940,  he  seems  to  adopt  the  Surreal- 
ist manner.  Whether  direct  from  Picasso,  or  through  the 
Mexican  Diego  Rivera,  he  has  acquired  the  convention 
of  exaggerating  the  human  bulk,  especially  the  arms  and 
legs  which  is,  perhaps,  a  way  of  idealizing  toil.  We  are 
informed  that  his  work  was  disliked  by  the  granfinos  in 
Brazil  because  'he  paints  big  feet,  he  paints  negroes.' 
Nevertheless,  a  considerable  part  of  his  mature  work 
consists  in  the  portrayal  of  granfinos,  and  he  seems  to  turn, 
almost  too  easily,  from  primitivism  to  sophistication. 
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Enthusiastically,  Rockwell  Knit  dec  I. in  s  th.il  lie  paints 
both  t  it  h  and  poor  w  ith  lovr.  There  is  .id  evident  sense 
of  colour  in  Portinari's  painting,  rich  roller  brown  for 
rxamplr  being  aptly  contrasted  w  ith  fresh  blues  and 
grrrns.  'l'hrrr  is  l>oldne-ss  .dsn,  though  to  the-  detae  lied 
critic  some  ol' thr  claims  made  in  litis  monograph  may 
appear  rather  premature.  W.G. 

RICHARD  NORMAN  SHAW.  R.A. 

Architect,  iHji    k»i  i 
A  Studs  In  Sir  Renin. dd  Blotnlield,  R.A. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  lad.  us.  6d.) 
T  I    is  well  that   Sir  Reginald   Hlomtield  should  have 
1  undertaken  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
friend  and  mentor  Norman  Shaw    .is  he  was  generally 
known),  and  none  is  l>etter  qualified  for  the  task.  Sii 
Reginald,  although  not  actually  a  pupil  of  Shaw  ,  except 
that  he  worked  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  at  the 
time  Shaw  was  a  visitor,  acknowledges  him  as  master 
and  'the  leader  of  his  choice.'  Though  Shaw  may  have 
little  credit  with  the  school  of  fashionable  so-called' 
architects  to-dav,  he  has  left  his  mark  on  building  history 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  his  sane  views  and  sterling  per- 
formances are  doomed  to  obliv  ion. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  Shaw's  principal  works 
in  the  Metropolis.  The  Piccadilly  Hotel,  with  its  im- 
pressive screen  of  Ionic  columns,  and  New  Scotland  Yard 
together  stand  as  his  monument.  The  former  was  de- 
signed as  part  of  the  new  scheme  for  Piccadilly  Circus 
and  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant — a  scheme  ultimately 
completed  in  the  form  we  see  it  to-day  by  Sir  Reginald 
Blotnlield  himself.  Other  works  known  to  Londoners  are 
the  New  Gaiety  Theatre,  I-owther  Lodge  the  home  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society),  and  the  Albeit  Hall 
Mansions  at  Kensington,  notable  business  houses  in  the 
City  and  at  Pall  Mall  and  private  houses  of  great 
distinction  at  Queen's  Gate,  on  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment and  elsewhere.  Towards  the  end  of  the  'seventies 
Shaw  also  planned  and  designed  the  estate  known  as 
Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  the  first  of  the  so-called  'garden 
cities'  or  settlements.  Such  works  as  these  stand  out 
vividly  from  the  ruck  ol  that  barren  period  of  architecture 
associated  with  the  decline  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

Shaw  began  his  studentship  as  apprentice  to  William 
Burn,  an  architect  of  no  great  distinction,  but  after 
winning  the  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling 
Studentship  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  returned  from 
his  sojourn  abroad  with  a  hundred  drawings,  all  of 
Gothic  details.  Having  published  these  to  the  world,  he 
entered  the  drawing  office  of  George  Edmund  Street, 
one  of  the  most  fervent  of  the  Gothic  revivalists  and  later 
to  become  the  architect  of  the  Law  Courts.  But  it  was 
not  Shaw's  then  predilection  for  Gothic  art  which 
became  the  basis  of  his  future  fame.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  trying  to  recover  from  it.  He  worked  his 
way  through  late  Mediaevalism,  through  Restoration  and 
Queen  Anne  ideals  to  the  monumental  Classicism  of  his 


last  years  as  finally  enunciated  in  the  scheme  for  the 
Regent  Street  Quadrant. 

Many  laige  country  houses  were  designed  by  Shaw, 
the  earlier  of  which  show  a  marked  prepossession  with 
half-limber  work,  but  in  such  fine  mansions  as  Bryanston 
(Dorset  j  and  Chester*  ('Northumberland;  we  find  the 
authentic,  c  lassically  minded  Shaw.  Bryanston,  in  par- 
ticular, exemplifies  that  strong  personal  characteristic 
of  Shaw's  work,  plain  red  brick  building  with  stone 
dressings  in  broad  bands,  quoins  and  window  settings 
together  with  a  deep  modillion  cornice-  and  dormer 
windows  above  it. 

Sir  Reginald  Bloinfield  for  the  first  time  tells  us  the 
full  story  of  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant,  and  of  the  fate 
which  overtook  Shaw's  original  scheme  owing  to  his 
refusal  to  provide  sufficient  shop-display  opportunities 
in  the  fenestration  e>l  the  ground  floors. 

One  thing  of  great  importance  we  all  owe  te>  Norman 
Shaw.  Sir  Reginald  tells  us  that  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  nearly  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1871,  his  illness 
was  traced  to  defective-  drainage-.  At  that  time-  soil  pipes 
were  taken  up  inside  houses,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
get  at  them  without  pulling  the  house  to  pieces  and 
where  they  often  ventilated  themselves  inside  the  house- 
instead  of  outside.  There  was  no  provisiem  .  for  ventila- 
tion, manholes  or  intercepting  traps,  and  it  says  much 
for  the  vitality  of  the  race  that  most  people-  did  not  die- 
of  one  fever  or  another.'  A  truly  mediaeval  state  of  affairs! 


ENTRANCE  TO  NO.  170  QUEEN'S  GATE  :  FROM  RICHARD  NORMAN 
SHAW",  R.A.' :  BY  SIR  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD.  R.A.  :  B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD. 
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Shaw  tackled  this  problem,  and  it  is  his  invention  of 
outside  sanitation  which  laid  the  foundations  of  all  our 
modern  systems  of  drainage. — H.G.F. 

THE  ATHENAEUM  GALLERY,  182  7- 1873 
THE  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM  AS  AN  EARLY 
PATRON  OF  ART 

By  Mabel  Munson  Swan 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Knowles  Bolton 
(The  Boston  Athenaeum,  Mass.  $6.00  net.  Illustrated) 

THIS  is  a  book  to  which  almost  any  historian  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  art  is  bound  to 
be  indebted  sooner  or  later.  It  is  plump  full  of  facts  and 
original  research;  the  material  is  good,  and  the  author 
has  made  good  use  of  it.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  excel- 
lent books,  'meaty'  (in  the  chronicler's  sense  of  that  term), 
well  and  lucidly  written  in  a  manner  befitting  its  theme, 
and,  above  all,  worth  the  doing.  The  institution  possessing 
that  artistically  best  of  all  the  portraits  of  George 
Washington — the  far-famed  'Athenaeum  portrait' — must 
needs  be  worth  writing  about! 

Not  that  there  is  anything  new  about  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  itself.  The  history  of  this  old  cultural  centre 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  though  its  'first  art  gallery  exhibition'  was  not  held 
till  1827,  embraces  the  work  of  men  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. Gilbert  Stuart's  unfinished  portraits  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington  are  a  case  in  point.  Painted  in  1796, 
these  were  bought  by  the  Athenaeum  for  $1,500  (not 
$1,300  as  is  sometimes  stated)  in  1830-31;  and  Mrs. 
Swan  tells  the  full  story,  not  only  of  the  acquisition,  but  of 
the  pictures  themselves,  and  the  reasons  advanced  to 
account  for  their  unfinished  condition.  Similarly,  'The 
Tragedy'  of  Allston's  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  that  Frankenstein 
of  a  picture  which  overshadowed  Allston's  life  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  is  given  a  chapter  to  itself,  as  are  Houdon's 
associations  with  Washington,  and  the  French  sculptor's 
work  as  exemplified  in  the  Athenaeum.  Numerous  other 
famous  names,  such  as  those  of  Sully  and  Trumbull 
(whose  Sortie  from  Gibraltar  was  bought  by  the  Athenaeum 
for  $2,000  in  1838),  figure  in  its  annals,  though  these  are 
far  from  being  solely  composed  of  Americans  or  such 
others  as  possess  a  major  association  with  American  his- 
tory. Among  the  many  Britons  whose  work  has  reached 
the  institution  at  one  time  or  another,  are  some  who 
worked  in  the  States,  and  others  who  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  These  names  belong  to  every  grade  of  merit, 
from  illustrious  to  obscure.  What  with  them  and  the 
various  Continental  Old  Masters  whose  work  has  been 
seen  in  retrospective  displays,  the  list  of  artists  'on  the 
books'  of  the  Athenaeum  is  impressive.  All  of  them,  in 
some  cases  with  biographical  data,  are  listed  alphabeti- 
cally in  the  appendices  which  enhance  the  value  of  Mrs. 
Swan's  book  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Mrs.  Swan  seems  not  to  have  consulted  the  late  Basil 
S.  Long's  British  Miniaturists  (1929),  which  would  have 
yielded  her  some  useful  facts  for  the  section  involved.  Per 


contra,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  she  gives  certain  material 
which  does  not  appear  in  Long's  invaluable  work.  For 
instance,  she  states  definitely  that  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Richardson  (born  Caroline  Schetky)  was  not  our  own  T. 
M.  Richardson  (senior),  the  English  artist,  as  is  often 
stated,  but  Samuel  Richardson  of  Boston.  As  regards 
Charles  William  Day,  Long's  private  notes,  made  after 
the  publication  of  his  book,  adduce  evidence  suggesting 
that  this  English  miniaturist  was  born  in  (or  circa)  1799; 
while  reference  to  Long's  published  work  should  convince 
Mrs.  Swan  that  her  account  of  George  Lethbridge  Saun- 
ders ( 1 807-63)  follows  the  old  confusion  between  that  min- 
iaturist and  his  namesake,  George  Sanders  (1 774-1 846). 

Other  small  details  might  be  noted;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  indicate  that  Mrs.  Swan's  is  no  common 
achievement.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  addi- 
tions to  art  studies  that  has  come  my  way  in  recent 
years. — F.G.R. 

ROMANESQUE  SCULPTURE  IN  SAINTONGE 

By  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Mendell 

(Yale  Historical  Publications — Oxford 
University  Press.  42s.) 

THE  systematic  and  painstaking  nature  of  American 
scholarship  in  art  is  well  illustrated  by  this  account 
of  Romanesque  in  the  rural  French  province  between  the 
Charente  and  the  Gironde.  The  character  of  the  region  is 
surveyed,  the  style  of  building  considered  in  relation  to 
the  main  stream  of  Romanesque  development,  the  de- 
tailed characteristics  of  the  sculptural  style  are  analysed, 
and  incomplete  accounts  of  French  authorities  supple- 
mented by  a  fresh  examination  of  buildings  and  docu- 
ments. The  churches  considered  and  illustrated  are  not 
perhaps  of  first  importance,  but  they  are  of  great  interest. 

The  conclusion,  that  sculpture  was  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  architecture,  here  particularly,  is  inherent  in  the 
exposition.  The  church  facade,  divided  horizontally  into 
stories  and  again  by  a  series  of  arches,  made  sculpture  an 
emphasis  on  the  main  points  of  construction,  subordin- 
ated to  and  entirely  harmonious  with  the  structure  itself. 
Saint  Symphorien  and  Saint  Eutrope  recall  the  true 
meaning  of  Ruskin's  assertion  that  architecture  must  be 
capable  of  producing  its  own  ornamentation. — W.G. 

THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  SNARK:  A  COUNTRY 
ZODIAC 

(London:  Chatto  and  Windus.  is.  each) 

INEXPENSIVE  Christmas  gifts  will  be  much  sought 
after  this  year.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than 
the  delightful  booklets  issued  by  Chatto  and  Windus  as 
The  £odiac  Books.  At  the  price  they  are  remarkable  value. 
Two  are  Lewis  Carroll's  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  a  classic 
piece  of  nonsense  verse,  matched  by  the  whimsical  draw- 
ings of  Mervyn  Peake,  and  A  Country  £odiac,  in  prose  and 
verse,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  Thomas  Bewick. — -X. 
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AT  the  moment  of  compiling  these  notes,  the  sale- 
HH)in  m-.imiii  was  m>i  in  its  full  stride.  However, 
Lllie  lew  s.iles  (h.it  have  taken  plat  e  show  that  the 
market  is  ever  ready  to  ahsorh  anything  o  I  good  quality. 
There  are  also  promises  of  interesting  sales  to  come.  For 
example  there  is  Christie's  dispersal  ol"  the  contents  ol 
Marram  Clastic,  Port  Talbot,  ( damoi  ganshii e,  tin-  pro- 
perty ot  the  late  Miss  Kinily  Charlotte  l  alhot,  which 
will  have  taken  place  by  the  time  this  issue  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  but  a  lew  notes  on  this  collection 
ma\  now  be  recorded. 


MARCAM  CAS  I  LK  C<  >LI  I  . (  I  ION 

THF.  Margatn  I. state  has  since  early  times  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mansel  family,  and  it  was  Thomas 
Mansel  lalhot  (grandson  ol  John  Ivory  Talbot,  who 
married  Mary,  heiress  ol*  the  first  Lord  Mansel)  who 
formed  the  collection  of  pictures  and  sculpture  now 
catalogued.  In  the  Muniment  Room  at  Margam  was  the 
contract  for  the  shipping  of  twenty-three  cases  of  pictures 
and  marbles  from  Leghorn  to  the  Mumbles  Point,  Bay 
of  Swansea,  dated  June  14th,  1775,  in  the  ship  Eagle 
(Master,  Captain  R.  Ayton).  The  marbles  were  largely 
purchased  from  Cavin  Hamilton  and  Jenkins,  who  sup- 
plied at  the  same  period  so  many  marbles  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  then  forming  the  celebrated  Lansdowne  collec- 
tion. Most  of  the  Margam  marbles,  which  include  a  head 
of  Athene,  a  bust  of  Hadrian,  another  of  a  Roman  noble- 
man, a  statue  of  a  boy,  and  one  of  a  Roman  in  the  Toga 
(Tiberius),  are  described  by  A.  Michaclis  in 
Ancient  Marbles  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  by  J. 
Dallaway  in  Of  Statuary  and  Sculpture  among  the 
Ancients.  The  more  interesting  of  the  pictures  in- 
clude a  Canaletto  view  of  Westminster  from  the 
Surrey  bank,  showing  the  Abbey,  the  Banqueting  Hall, 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  other  build- 
ings; with  State  barges,  sailing  boats  and  small  craft 
dispersed  about  the  River  (see  illustration) ;  A  Gon- 
dola race  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice  ;  and  The  Doge's 
Palace,  Venice,  by  the  same  artist;  The  Embarkation 
of  Prince  Maurice:  a  View  of  the  Maas,  off  Dordrecht, 
by  Aelbert  Cuyp;  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Arte- 
misia Gentileschi;  A  Concert  of  Birds,  by  Jan  van 
Kessel;  Shipping  in  a  Calm,  by  Peter  Monamy; 
an  extensive  landscape,  attributed  to  Rembrandt ; 
and  a  river  scene  with  waterfall,  by  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael.  Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of  an 
unusually  large  set  of  four  panels  of  early  six- 
teenth-century Spanish  petit-point  needlework, 
executed  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  and  silver 
threads  with  historical  scenes  and  architecture 
in  borders  of  military  trophies,  coats-of-arras,  and 
portraits  of  kings;  and  a  set  of  four  panels  of 


early  eighteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with 
The  Eea\t  <*/  the  Gods  "jupiter,  Elora,  Ceres,  Mercury,  with 
.  imorini  in  extensive  landscapes.  Silver,  mostly  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century;  a  very  interesting  library  of 
books,  including  works  with  coloured  plates  of  the  late 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries,  and  French 
illustrated  books  in  contemporary  morocco  bindings; 
and  decorative  furniture  are  also  included. 


PICTURLS,  DRAWINGS,  LTC. 

RFMARKABLY  good  prices  for  pictures  and  draw- 
ings by  Peter  de  Wint,  the  Staffordshire-born  artist, 
who  made  Lincolnshire  his  spiritual  home,  marked  the 
sale  at  Christie's  on  September  12th.  These  were  sold  by 
order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Miss  Grace  Muriel 
Bostock,  of  Wychbury,  Winchester,  who  had  inherited 
them  from  her  friend  Miss  Tatlock,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  artist.  Many  of  these  works  were  seen  at  the  Peter 
dc  Wint  exhibition  at  the  Usher  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  in 
October,  1937.  This  gallery  is  indebted  to  Miss  Bostock 
for  the  gifts  of  several  of  de  Wint's  works.  At  this  sale  the 
Lincoln  gallery  added  two  more  pictures  to  its  collection, 
when  it  gave,  with  a  donation  from  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund,  £378  for  a  View  of  Lincoln  from  the 
South,  by  de  Wint;  and  £126  for  W.  Hilton's  portrait  of 
his  daughter  Harriet,  wife  of  de  Wint,  caressing  her  infant 
daughter,  Helen,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Paul  Tatlock.  Water- 
colour  drawings  by  de  Wint,  in  the  Bostock  collection, 
included  a  river  scene,  with  elm  trees,  farm  buildings 


MARBLE  BUSTS,  HADRIAN  (?)  AND  A  ROMAN  NOBLEMAN,  FOUND  IN  HADRIAN  S 
VILLA  :  FROM  THE  MARGAM  CASTLE  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  BY  MESSRS  CHRISTIE 
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WESTMINSTER  FROM  THE  SURREY  BANK,  WITH  THE  ABBEY  AND 
HALL  :  BY  CANALETTO  :   FROM  THE  MARGAM  CASTLE  COLLECTION 


and  women  hanging  out  clothes  in  the  foreground,  which 
made  £378;  A  View  of  Barden  Tower,  Yorkshire:  Autumn, 
£325  1  os. ;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  A  View  at  Low- 
ther,  1839;  one  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  1840,  £231; 
another  Near  Christchurch,  August,  184-/,  £262  10s. ;  A 
Coast  Scene  near  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  with  stranded  boats 
and  fisher  folks,  £157  10s. ;  and  a  scene  with  three  fishing- 
boats  off  the  coast,  in  a  breeze,  £99  15s.  A  miniature 
portrait  of  de  Wint,  by  W.  Hilton,  said  to  be  the  only 
authentic  one  in  existence,  which  formed  the  frontispiece 
to  the  1937  exhibition  catalogue,  changed  hands  at  £84. 
This  sale  also  included  a  few  pictures  belonging  to  Miss 
Judith  E.  Wilson,  notably  Dunkerque:  L'Arriere  Port,  by 
J.  B.  C.  Corot,  which  fetched  £325  10s. ;  The  Entrance  to 
the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  by  F.  Guardi,  £315;  Stranded  Fish- 
ing Boats  at  Etaples,  by  E.  Boudin,  1890,  £126;  and  A 
View  in  an  Italian  Town,  with  figures  near  some  steps,  by 
B.  Belotto,  £126.  In  the  course  of  Christie's  sale  of  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  late  Sir  Lionel  Faudel-Phillips' 
Hertfordshire  residence,  Balls  Park  (September  ist-5th), 
a  large  unframed  picture,  Saint  Gregory  with  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua  and  Saint  Dominic,  by  II  Guercino, 
fetched  £168;  and  The  Fortune  Teller  and  Love's  Messenger, 
a  pair  by  J.  F.  Schenau,  £131  5s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  August  20th,  a  small  wooded  land- 
scape, with  a  sunken  sunlit  lane,  a  man  seated  against 
the  bank  to  the  left,  and  some  horses  in  the  middle 
distance,  by  Gainsborough,  sold  for  £180;  a  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  school  portrait  of  a  nun,  in  a  landscape, 
holding  a  flaming  heart  over  a  prayer  book,  £145;  Ino 
and  the  Infant  Bacchus,  by  Reynolds,  £270;  two  hunting 
subjects  The  Meet  and  The  Kill,  by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  signed 
and  dated  1815,  £270;  and  The  Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  catalogued  as  after  Constable,  £160. 

On  October  17th,  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley 
sold  at  their  galleries  in  Hanover  Square,  the  contents 
of  Vane  Court,  Biddenden,  Kent,  on  instructions  from 
the  executors  of  Prince  Prajadhipok,  King  of  Siam. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN 
AND    ART  OBJECTS 

A TOTAL  of  £2,136  was  recorded  at 
Sotheby's,  on  August  21st,  for  Frances, 
Lady  Daresbury's  collection  of  English  por- 
celain, pottery  and  Irish  cut  glass.  The  high- 
est price,  £380,  was  offered  for  a  Worcester 
dinner  service  (52  pieces),  painted  by  Hum- 
phrey Chamberlain,  in  soft  colours  with  re- 
serve panels  of  scenes  from  classical  literature, 
mythology  and  drama,  including  King  Lear, 
Paradise  Lost,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, Europa,  and  other  emblematic  figures. 
This  service  was  specially  made  by  Cham- 
berlain in  18 15  for  George,  the  Prince  Regent 
(afterwards  George  IV),  and  later^presented 
by  him  to  his  brother  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke 
banqueting  °^  Cumberland  (afterwards  King  of  Hanover) 
:  Christie  s  — two  pieces  of  this  service  were  illustrated 
in  the  September  Connoisseur  (page  135). 
A  pair  of  Worcester  scale  blue  hexagonal  vases  and 
covers,  of  the  Wall  period,  brilliantly  enamelled  within 
large  gilt  rococo  panels  with  exotic  birds  in  Sevres  style, 
the  shoulders  with  panels  of  butterflies  and  insects, 
changed  hands  at  £130;  a  Worcester  armorial  part  tea 
service  ( 1 2  pieces)  of  the  Flight  and  Barr  period,  made 
for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  enamelled  with  the  Garter 
motto  and  crown,  £64;  and  an  elegant  Irish  cut  glass 
'canoe'  fruit  bowl,  with  serrated  rim  and  broad  band  of 
convex  hobnail  diamonds  above  flat  cutting,  on  tall 
slightly  knopped  stem  terminating  in  an  oval  scalloped 
foot  with  'lemon  squeezer'  base,  £51.  In  the  same  rooms, 
on  July  31st,  a  Spode  part  dinner  service  (68  pieces), 
richly  painted  and  gilt  with  flowers  in  the  Japanese  style, 
divided  by  panels  of  blue  with  medallions  of  birds, 
realized  £100;  and  a  seventeenth-century  ivory  chandelier 
of  five  scroll  branches  issuing  from  a  central  stem,  carved 
with  pendant  acanthus  leaves,  £62.  Again,  on  August 
8th,  a  fine  mahogany  winged  easy  chair,  upholstered  in 
Mortlake  floral  tapestry,  supported  on  cabriole  legs,  the 
front  legs  carved  on  the  knees  with  cabochons  and  scroll 
foliage  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  the  back  legs 
with  pointed  club  feet,  mid  eighteenth-century,  sold  for 
£270.  An  excellent  example. 

The  autumn  season  opened  at  Sotheby's  on  October 
24th,  when  the  ceramics  and  old  English  furniture,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Robert  Emmet,  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  made  a  total  of  just  under  £5,000.  The  top 
price,  £440,  was  given  for  a  set  of  four  George  II  mahog- 
any easy  chairs,  the  incurved  arm  supports  carved  with 
husk  pendants,  on  bold  cabriole  legs  finely  carved  to 
simulate  lions'  paws  with  tufts  of  hair  on  the  knees, 
covered  in  needlework  designed  in  petit  and  gros  point 
with  Oriental  flowers  and  exotic  birds  in  landscapes, 
formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Leeds  collection  at  Hornby 
Castle.  A  George  I  walnut  suite  (two  settees  and  six  side 
chairs),  covered  in  eighteenth-century  crewel-work  of 
floral  design,  on  cabriole  supports  carved  on  the  knees 
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with  shells,  on  claw-and-ball  feet,  realized  /  |oo;  .1  ( lliippnicl.ilr  mahogany  settee,  covered  in  liruss»-ls  tapestry  d«  - 
signed  w  itli  1  \  aseol  h  nil  Hanked  with  rrrtiinhrnt  limn  and  dogs,  on  cabriole  supports  finishing  in  'French'  torn,  /T\  10; 
.1  Ccorge  1  walnut  settee,  upholstered  in  nrrdlrwork  with  Moral  design,  on  cahriolr-  supports  terminating  in  claw- 
and-hall  leet,  /.170;  a  Ceorgian  mahogany  stand  of  octagonal  form,  with  slender  reeded  supports  on  him  feet,  and  a 
small  eighteenth-century  beech  wood  and  i>ak  stool,  with  splayed  tapered  legs,  /,no;  a  set  of  fifteen  panels  of 
righteenth-rcntury  Chinese  wall-paper,  decorated  with  hirds  on  river  hanks,  flowering  and  fruiting  trees  and  root 
ornament,  on  a  light  hhie  ground,  /  1  p>;  and  a  pair  ol  Jamille-rose  figures  ol  crimes  ol  the  ( Ih'ierr  lamg  period,  £210. 

Christie's  sale  at  Halls  Park,  Hertford,  relerred  lo  ear  lier  in  the*-  notes,  also  inc  luded  a  French  porcelain  dinner, 
dessert  and  coll'ee  sei  vice,  painted  w  ith  landscapes  and  animals  in  colours,  which  hroughl  £131  ",v  ;  a  (  opy  ol  1  li<- 
bureau  du  Rot  hv  Oehen  and  Riesener,  in  the  Louvre,  /.t.r,7;  and  a  panel  ol  Mortlake  tapestry,  woven  with  an  cques- 
trian  portrait  ol '  I'.harlts  I,  with  a  hattle  scene  and  huildings  in  the  hackgrouud,  set  in  a  holder  of  military  trophies 
and  festoons  of  flowers,  £210.  At  their  Derhy  House  rooms,  on  October  <ith,  good  pi  ices  were-  recorded  lor  porce- 
lain and  decorative  furniture  from  various  sources  a  Derhy  dinner  service,  decorated  with  flowers  and  tre  es  in  reel, 
blue  and  gold  in  the  Chinese  laste,  fetched  /.147;  a  Chinese  dinner  service,  of  the  Ch'ieu  lamg  period,  enamelled 
with  a  Kuropcan  coat-of-arms  and  crest,  Mowers  and  gilt  bamboo  round  the  borders,  /.'vovj.;  a  Davenport  dessert 
service,  painted  with  named  American  views.  in<  hiding  I  In-  Pte\idenl\  House  from  the  Hirer,  and  New  tork  from  the 
Telegraph  Station,  in  turquoise  border  with  gill  Muling  and  \<  rollwork,  /,  1  10  <-)S. ;  a  Persian  c  arpe  l,  with  r  e  el  medallions 
and  branches  of  flowers  and  foliage  on  dark  blue-  ground,  /,ib2  15s.;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  satinwood  c  abine  ts,  each 
with  a  drawer  in  the  frieze  and  cupboard  below,  /.m-,;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  knee-hole  writing  table,  of  ser- 
pentine shape,  fitted  with  nine  drawers  and  a  c  upboard,  /,^(),( ;  and  a  Persian  silk  carpe  l,  with  a  design  of  formal 
flowers  and  arabesques  on  gold  ground  with  leaves  and  scrollwork,  £220  10s. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  September  pel,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  ladde  r-bac  k  elbow  chair,  with  concave 
seat,  on  square  suppor  ts,  made  £34  1  3s. ;  arrd  .1  Plight  arrd  Man  Worcester  dinner  se  rvice,  painted  with  crests  in 
light  blue  and  gill  borders,  '  1  47.  On  September  17th,  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  armc  hair  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  ball-and-claw  feet,  made  £31  10s. ;  and  twelve  decorated  glass  paper-weights,  /40  Ms.  fid. 


SIIAT.R 


OLD  English  silver  at  Christie's,  on  August  20th,  included  an  oblong  irrkstarrd  of  casket  form,  with  double  folding 
lid,  enclosing  ink  and  sand  boxes,  supported  on  four  fluted  bun  feet,  ibeii,  maker's  mark  T.li.  with  two  cinquefoils 
and  a  crescent  in  shaped  shield,  the  sand  box  with  maker's  mark  R.G.  with  two  cinque/oils  and  a  mullet  in  shaped  shield 
(26  oz.  13  dwt.),  which  fetched  220s.  per  oz.;  a  peg  tankard,  with  flat  cover,  scroll  handle  and  corkscrew  thumb- 
piece,  1688,  maker's  mark  T.M.  with  mullet  above  and  below  in  quatrefoil  shield  (21  oz.  10  dwt.),  95s.;  and  an  oval 
bread  basket,  with  pierced  basket-pattern  sides,  the  centre  en- 
graved with  the  Duke-  of  Ar  gyle's  ar  ms,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1735 
(82  oz.),  37s.  On  September"  30th,  a  porringer  and  cover,  with 
moulded  S-shaped  handles,  chased  with  acanthus  foliage,  1682, 
maker's  mark  T.I.  with  escallop  above  and  below  in  a  quatrefoil  ( 14  oz. 
15  dwt.),  brought  2 10s.  per  oz. ;  four  octagonal  trencher  saltcellars, 
by  Edward  Wood,  1729  (6oz.  13  dwt.), 250s.;  a  pair,  by  same,  1728 
(3  oz.  12  dwt.),  1 70s. ;  a  pair,  by  James  Savage,  1 735  (2  oz.  18  dwt.), 
1 70s. ;  a  coffee-pot,  w  ith  domed  cover  and  tapering  spout,  on 
reeded  foot,  by  John  Read  and  Daniel  Sleamaker,  1702  (15  oz. 
18  dwt.),  155s.;  a  plain  tankard,  with  cover,  scroll  handle  and 
corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1689,  maker's  mark  I.C.  with  mullet  below 
in  shaped  shield  (18  oz.  7  dwt.),  150s.;  and  a  porringer,  chased  with 
a  laurel  wreath  below  the  lip,  the  handles  moulded  as  S-shaped 
scrolls  terminating  in  snakes'  heads,  1679,  maker's  mark  T.C. 
monogram  in  shaped  shield  (12  oz.  12  dwt.),  125s. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  September  3rd,  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks, supported  by  classic  female  figures  on  circular  bases,  by 
William  Pitts  and  J.  Preedy,  1780  (75  oz.  12  dwt.),  sold  for  9s. 
per  oz. ;  and  a  pair  of  plain  sauce  boats,  on  collet  feet,  by  C.  Hat- 
field, 1736  (24  oz.  14  dwt.),  31s.;  while,  on  September  24th,  a 
chocolate  pot,  with  domed  cover,  by  David  Willaume,  1 704,  and 
triangular-shaped  stand,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  (13  oz. 
10  dwt.),  440s .;  a  pair  of  oval  vase-shaped  soup  tureens,  with 

„      '.   "         „  ,  ...    -      ,        ,  ,         ,,        ,       „      ,  LATE     XVII -CEXTCRY    BIXDIXG    OF    AN  OXFORD  BIBLE 

scroll  swing  handles,  the  covers  with  iox-head  handles,  by  Paul       arms  of  william  axd  mary  :  yatf.s  Thompson  library 
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Storr,  1802  (239  oz.  1 2  dwt.),  34s. ;  a  pair  of  ewers,  on  shaped  octagonal  bases,  engraved  with  the  Tighe  coat-of-arms, 
by  Matthew  Boulton  and  John  Fothergill,  of  Birmingham  (73  oz.  16  dwt.),  34s.;  a  set  of  four  oblong  entree  dishes  and 
covers,  with  fox  handles,  by  J.  le  Bass  and  E.  Twycross,  of  Dublin,  1822  (259  oz.  5  dwt.),  16s.  6d. ;  a  plain  jug,  with 
side  handle,  on  circular  foot,  by  Richard  Williams,  of  Dublin  (25  oz.  6  dwt.),  35s.;  a  plain  flat  top  tankard,  scroll 
handle  and  billet,  1695  (25  oz-  12  dwt.),  100s. ;  a  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  circa  1650, 
maker's  mark  A.M.  in  monogram  (33  oz.),  100s. ;  and  a  tea-tray,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  (149  oz.  10  dwt.),  1  is.  6d. 

JEWELS 

THE  demand  for  jewels  continues,  and  between  August  26th  and  October  22nd,  Christie's  had  held  four  sales. 
These  showed  a  'knock-down'  total  of  nearly  £70,000.  In  the  first  of  these  sales  a  hair  ornament  formed  of  C-scrolls, 
set  in  the  centre  with  a  fine  square  emerald,  with  five  graduated  diamonds  as  a  border  and  surmounted  by  seven 
diamond  bars  designed  as  a  spray,  realized  £2,050;  a  collar  of  trellis  design,  mounted  with  single  diamond  collets 
in  each  panel,  £1,720;  a  diamond  two-row  bracelet,  £1,200;  a  brooch  of  lozenge  outline,  the  centre  mounted  with 
two  circular  diamonds  separating  three  oval  turquoises,  with  single-stone  diamond  terminals  and  diamond  enrich- 
ments, £1,480;  a  gold  stiff  bangle,  set  with  five  graduated  diamonds  and  four  pearls,  £1,000;  a  diamond  brooch 
of  scroll  foliage  design,  £1,000;  and  a  diamond  single-stone  ring,  £450.  On  October  3rd,  a  pendant  cross,  composed 
of  eleven  magnificent  single  diamonds,  with  diamond  points,  and  with  a  pear-shaped  diamond  mounted  as  a  loop, 
changed  hands  at  £4,200;  a  final  bid  of  £1,300  was  made  for  a  diamond  bracelet,  formed  of  three  rectangular  plaques 
mounted  with  emeralds;  and  £850  was  given  for  a  collet  necklace,  composed  of  fifty-seven  graduated  diamonds,  with 
diamond  single-stone  snap.  Again,  on  October  8th,  £1,200  was  bid  for  a  diamond  necklace,  of  floral  design,  with  a 
pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  en  suite;  a  collet  necklace,  composed  of  fifty-three  graduated  diamonds,  with  diamond 
single-stone  snap,  £1,060;  a  gold  stiff  bangle,  mounted  with  three  bands  of  diamonds  centring  on  a  diamond  nine- 
stone  cluster — the  latter  is  detachable,  £630;  a  diamond  brooch,  formed  as  a  knot-of-riband,  pave  with  diamonds, 
£900;  a  ring,  mounted  with  a  fine  circular  diamond,  with  single  diamond  baguettes  on  each  shoulder,  £740;  and 
a  pair  of  single-stone  diamond  ear-studs,  £300;  and,  on  October  22nd,  a  necklace,  composed  of  forty-three  diamonds 
set  in  separate  collets,  with  a  diamond  cluster  snap,  made  £1,950;  a  pendant  cross,  made  up  of  five  single  diamonds 
in  cluster  borders  and  with  larger  diamond  cluster  centre,  £1,720;  a  suite,  comprising  a  large  brooch,  a  ring,  and  a 
pair  of  earrings,  composed  of  star  sapphires  and  diamonds  in  cluster  formation,  £1,300;  a  circular  diamond  of  a 
pale  champagne  tinge,  mounted  as  a  ring,  with  platinum  hoop,  £1,400;  and  a  riviere,  composed  of  fifty-six 
slightly  graduated  diamonds,  which  may  be  divided  to  form  bracelets,  £860. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  most  interesting  of  the  sales  under  this  heading  was  that  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  celebrated  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Yates  Thompson,  which  took  place  at  Sotheby's  on  August 
18th  and  19th.  The  526  lots  offered  brought  a  total  of  £12,006 — the 
previous  sections  of  this  library  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  between  1 9 1 9 
and  1 92 1  for  £148,139.  The  highest  price  in  the  present  sale,  £880, 
was  given  by  an  English  collector  for  a  first  edition  of  The  Fall  of 
Princes,  translated  from  Boccaccio  by  John  Lydgate,  1494,  lacking 
three  leaves — only  two  complete  copies  of  this  edition  are  known,  one 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  the  other  in  the  library  at  St. 
Catherine's  College,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Mahieu's  impression  of 
Pausaniae  Veteris  Graeciae  Descriplio  Romulus  Amasaeus  vertit,  1551,  bound 
in  contemporary  red  morocco  gilt  with  elaborate  interlacings,  formerly 
in  the  Ryston  Hall  Library,  changed  hands  at  £820;  the  Ashburnham 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Defoe's  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll 
Flanders,  1721,  £225;  an  impression  of  Sir  John  Davies's  Nosce  Teipsum, 
1602,  bound  in  with  Hymns  of  Astraea,  in  Acrosticke  Verse,  1599,  £265;  a 
first  edition  of  De  claris  selectisque  Mulieribus,  by  J.  P.  Befgomensis,  1497, 
one  of  the  finest  of  early  Italian  illustrated  books,  £280;  F.  Berlinghieri's 
Geografia,  first  edition,  second  issue,  1480,  £370;  an  English  Bible  of  1688, 
and  bound  in  late  XVII-century  red  morocco,  tooled  to  a  cottage 
pattern,  with  the  crowned  monogram  of  William  III  and  Mary, 
probably  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  £260. 
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Chiin\sv   Works  of  Irl 

L28    MOUNT  STREET 
LO N don    w  l 

IF V  <in-  showing  a  selection  of 
attractive  and  inexpensive  objects 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts. 


A  T'zu  rhou  mpnit  jar,  rrenm  ground  with  den, rill  ion 
in  Muck. 
Ilriifht.   9|  inrlir*. 

Sung  I)ynu«ty,  A.D.  960  1279.  Price  £60. 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 


ANTIQUES 

19.    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  St  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1808.  Telephone  48Z2 

Peu  ter  0>  Early  Metalu  ork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 


Buyer  Manager  required  for  country  business.  Antiqur  and  mrKlrrn 
furniture,  silver,  china,  glass,  etc.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
man  with  sound  knowledge  of  the  trade,  able  and  willing  to  drive 
motor  van  and  undertake  all  collection  and  delivery  work.  Period  of 
appointment  uncertain,  ptwiibly  until  present  owner  is  killed  or  for  the 
duration.    State  experience  and  salary  required  to  Box  6225. 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OUR  REPAIR  WORK  IS 
PARTICULARLY  GOOD 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

ST.  BENEDICT  S  GATES.  NORWICH 


BUYING   .    .    .    or    .    .    .  SELLING 

RARE  STAMPS 

HARMER  ROOKE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Philatelic  Experts  4?  Auctioneers 
DERWENT  HOUSE  GALLERIES 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND.  W.C.J 

Telephone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (3  lines)  •   Telegrams:  Philalors  Estrand  London 


OTES  ON  ANTIQUE  SILVER*  No.  I 

By  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N. 

[Author  of  *  A  Sane -tuary  for  Silver  *  in  last  issue) 

The  above  fully  illustrated  publication,  so  long  delayed  by  wartime  difficulties  and  damage  to  our  London  premises,  is  at  last  in 
print  and  has  been  sent  to  clients  on  our  mailing  list. 

It  is  not  a  'Trade  Circular,'  and  cost  of  production  and  wartime  economy  of  paper  have  forced  us  to  restrict  our  mailing  list 
to  clients  and  friends  with  whom  we  have  actually  had  dealings  or  who  have  specially  written  to  us  for  copies,  and  we  must 
offer  our  apologies  and  regrets  to  members  of  the  trade  to  whom  we  are  unable  to  send  copies.  Of  the  limited  edition  of 
1.0C0  copies  only  we  are  holding  up  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  new  clients. 

Present  London  Address:  HOW  (of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
But  cables  may  be  sent  to:  HOW,  THRIPLOw",  ROYSTONHERTS,  our  country  address,  whence  much  of  our  correspondence  is  carried  on  to-day. 
COMMISSIONS  EXECUTED  on  our  usual  terms  for  CLIFNTS  OR  TRADE. 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

BANK  BUILDINGS,  16,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  Whitehall  4943 


Telegrams:  BRITAntiq,  Piccy,  London. 


Cables:  Britantiq,  London 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  B.A.D.A. 
EXHIBITED   BY  MEMBERS  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  THEIR  MEMBERSHIP 


EX  PORTS 


EXPORTS    PROPERLY   DIRECTED   AND   CONTROLLED   REMAIN   ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  WAR  EFFORT. 

ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  ARE  'THE  PERFECT  EXPORT.' 

THE  EXPORT  OF  ANTIQUES  DEMANDS  NO  CALL  UPON  OUR  RESOURCES  OF  MAN- 
POWER  AND   RAW   MATERIALS   AND  THUS   MAKES   A   VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION 

TO  OUR  WAR  EFFORT. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  COMPRISES  PRACTICALLY  EVERY 
DEALER  OF  STANDING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.     A  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  (3s.  Od.  OR  60  CENTS  POST  FREE) 
MAY  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY  AT  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS. 


3fe  This  space  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 


Dealer  desires  purchase  China  ornaments,  figurines,  glass  lustres,  paperweights,  candelabras,  small  chandeliers,  antique 
pistols,  any  small,  old  American  firearms.  Seeks  connexion  for  small  monthly  consignments.  Robert  Abels,  860 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN  LTD. 


have  just  issued  their  latest  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  (new  and  old),  PICTURES  and  PRINTS,  including  the 
original  of  Dahl's  long-lost  painting  of  Alexander  Pope  and  other  interesting  literary  portraits,  with  sections  on 
Americana  and  Bibliography,  and  describing  over  750  items  with  twenty  illustrations  in  half-tone.    Please  write  for  a 

copy,  mentioning  '  The  Connoisseur.' 


—   GIFTS    UNDER    TEN    POUNDS  — 

A  Collection  of  small  oil  paintings  on  panel  and  watercolour  drawings  of  English  landscapes  has  just  been  acquired. 

Inspection  invited  at 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN  LTD. 

American  Library  and  Fine  Art  Agents  since  1864 


Cables  :  Stebrovens,  London. 
'Phone  :  HOLborn  0926 


28-30  Little  Russell  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

(Near  to  the  British  Museum) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  is  published  quarterly,  price  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  by  Connoisseur  Ltd.  (Proprietors),  28  and  30,  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
London,  S.W  .1,  England.    Telephone:  SLOane  4591  ;  Telegrams:  Novedad,  Sowest,  London.    Cables:  Novedad,  London. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  :  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  33s.  (post  free) 

New  York  Office  and  Agents  :  The  Connoisseur  and  International  Studio,  572,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  Telephone  :  W Ickersham 
2-2800  ;  Cables  and  Telegrams  :  Teance,  New  York.  American  Advertising  Representative  :  D.  W.  Graham. 

Early  consideration  will  be  given  to  MSS.  accompanied  by  suitable  photographs.  Although  due  care  is  taken,  the  Proprietors  do  not  accept  responsibility 
for  MSS.  or  photographs,  which  must  be  submitted  at  the  owner's  risk.  Registered  for  transmission  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland 

at  Magazine  Post  Rates.  Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd.,  Long  Acre,  London,  and  Aylesbury.  Entered  as  Second  Class 
Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879.  Agents  in  Canada,  The  Imperial  News  Co.  Distributed  by 
Gordon  <fc  Gotch  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  by  the  Central  News  Agency  in  South  Africa;  and  by  Higginbotham.  and  Co.  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
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FINE  ORIGINAL  SIGNED   PROOF  ETCHINGS,  DRYPOINTS 

AND  LITHOGRAPHS 

SoIih-UhI  from  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  retenllv  issti  d  (No.  21),  and  offered  for  Sale  at 

VERY  MODKRATK  PRICKS  by 

F.  R.  ME  AT  YARD 

[Mimhtr  of  ikf  llntnh  .inlttfut  tha'in*  AttoctatioH) 

32.   Ml  SKI  M   STRKKT,   LONDON,  W.(,.l 


I  tlrfikmt : 

\i  mm  x»t; 


/  rlrfihont : 
MiiMiim  M37 


The  prices  quoted  in  tin*  lint  are  for  i  .oh.  on.  or  before,  delnerv  They  arc  ollereil  siih|e<  I  to  being  unsolil  on  receipt  of  order. 
Customers  living  abroad  .ire  ,id\  iscd.  before  scud  in  u  .1  remit  t.un  «•  [<•  lirsl  ,is<  rrt.nn  whether  the  items  wlm  li  interest  them  ;ire  still  avail  - 
able    It  unsold,  the  uoods  will  then  fx-  reser\ ed  to  await  pa vment ,  w hli  h  should.  «  heiie\  it  possible   be  made  l.v  I  iiternat  lonal  Money  <  >rder. 

V  copy  of  Catalogue  No.  2*.  mentioned  above,  which  cunt. litis  deseriptlons  of  674  original  Etchings,  Drawings  and  Old 
Knglish Coloured  Mews.  ma>  he  b.i.l  post  free,  3d.,  or  live  eents  I   S  A.  eurreney. 

Mil     lOl.LOWINt.    \KI    MOISTED   KEADY   I  OK  FRAMING: 

origin \i   skinhi  prooi  etchings 
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Hachi  Harem 
In  Stambnul.     1  i  | 
An  Oriental  Shop. 
\  Town  ('.ate.    4I  - 
An  Indian  Gateway. 


M.  A.  J.   HA  I  KK. 
s  I      10 1  in  ■     i.2  5s. 
io|  ins  K2. 
7l  X  9l  ins.    £2  5s. 
l|  ins     £1  10s. 
ti|       1 1  ins     1 1  5s. 


I  Ml    Ml   WITH  l> 

Below  Stairs.  ; ;  in-  Mi. 

A  Jersey  Kitchen.    1 1 }  x  84,  ins.  £3. 
Noonday  Rest.    8|  x  11  ins.  £2. 
Homeward.     1 1      <•',  ms     £ 2. 


G. 

Xenia.    8|  • 
Melisande. 
The  West  of  Ireland. 
The  Artist's  Mother. 


L.  BROGXH1  Rfl  I  . 
1. 1  ins     K4  10s. 

5J  x  4}  ins.   £7  7s. 

4}  x  s|  ins. 
3I  X  3J  ms 


K.  \ 


U>  10s. 
£2  5s. 


1  li/.iheth. 


4  ins 


Mr,  5s. 


CHARLES 
On  a  Baghdad  Roof.  10 
Burmese  Dancers.  104 


u  CAIN 

14S  ins.  £2. 
1  3]  ins     £2  10s. 


SIR  D.  Y.  CAMERON,  R.A. 
The  Sound  of  Kerrera.    4}      7;  ins     £3  5s. 
Pluscarden.    i>J      4j  ins     £2  10s. 
Tayslde.    1800.    t>J      it  ins     £1  15s. 

FRANCIS   DODD,  R.A. 
Jacob  Epstein.    Signed  bv  the  sculptor  and  bv  the  etcher. 
Hare     16  X  ia  ins     £18  18s. 


Bone  at  the  Press.  Rare.  12 
Pall  Mall  from  the  West.  9j 
Waterloo  Place.    7;      1 4 A  ins 


iol  ins. 
13  >ns. 
£2. 


£8  10s. 
£2. 


AUGUSTUS  JOHN,  R.A. 
The  Charwoman.    7J  x  5  ins.  £2. 
A  Girl's  Head— H.    8  x  4}  ins     £2  10s. 
Charles  Felix  Slade.    4x3  ins.  £2. 

ALPHONSE  LEGROS. 
La  Ferme  de  Valoux.    5 J  x  6J  ins.    £2  15s. 
Coin  du  Bois.    11  x  8j  ins.    £5  5s. 
Paysage  au  Bateau.    7!  x  i6J  ins.    £2  10s. 


No. 
180. 
182. 
.83. 


188. 
192. 
'93 


Mil. 


227. 
228. 

*35- 
242 

■M3 


256- 
268. 

273- 
282. 

3°* 
3'5- 


3^3 
320. 

334- 


378. 
379- 


407. 
408. 
408a 


LIONEL  LINDSAY. 
Church  of  St.  Ferreol,  Marseilles.  8J  X 
Sicilian  Goatherd.    8|  X  12  ins.  £1. 
San  Lorenzo,  Rome.    -]\       n>  ins  £1. 


n|  ins.    £1  10a. 


ERNEST  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Shiva's  Bull.    0}  X  10]  ins.    £1  5». 
The  Donor  of  Water.    12  X  7I  ins.    £1  15s. 
The  Burning  Ghat.    o{  /  151ns.    £2  2s. 

JAMES  McBEY. 
MOfOCCSia  Market,  1  1  ins     £3  5s. 

Albert,  France,  1917.    6      oJ  ins.  £4. 

HENRY  RUSHBURY.  R.A.,  R.E. 
Old  Port,  Marseilles.    io|  X  14!  ins.    £4  10s. 
Genoa.    8 J  X  15  J  ins.    £3  3s. 
Monte  Aventlno.    5!  x  1 1  f  ins.  £3. 
Walls  of  Siena.    4}  x  9}  ins.    £2  10s. 
La  Rochelle.    8}  x  13}  ins.    £2  15s. 

CHARLES  SHANNON,  R.A. 
(Original  Signed  Lithographs.) 
The  Three  Sisters.    8}  x  9]  ms  15s. 
The  Letter.   9x6  ins.  £1. 
An  IdyU.    \i\  x  10}  ins.  15s. 
The  Divers.    n|x8|ins.  £1. 
Playmates.    Circle,  diameter  8J  ins.  £1. 
The  Rising  Tide.    8}  x  6J  ins.  £1. 
The  Garland.    14  X  8  ins  £1. 


SIR  FRANK   SHORT,  R.A., 
The  Solway  at  Midday.    3I  x  10  ins. 
Shap  Fells.    Mezzotint  after  De  Wint. 
Langston  Mill.    8  x  10J  ins.    £1  5s. 

WILLIAM  WALCOT,  R.E. 
The  Clyde.    33      10  ins.  £2. 
The  Tyne.    ,J  x  7J  ins.  £2. 

ANDERS  ZORN. 
The  Pilot.    7x4!  ins.  £4. 
Dal  Karl.    6 J  x  4}  ins.    £4  10s. 
Ols  Maria.    7I  x  niins.    £4  10s. 


P.R.E. 
£1  15s. 

4$  X  12I  ins. 


£3. 


.win 


PAPER   SALVAGE  APPEAL 


PAPER 

IT  CANNOT  BE  TOO  STRONGLY  EMPHASIZED,  IS 
ONE   OF  THE   ESSENTIAL    MUNITIONS  OF  WAR. 

WITHOUT  IT 

VICTORY 

IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 
•     •  • 

SAVE 

EVERY  NEWSPAPER,  MAGAZINE,  PAMPHLET,  CIRCULAR. 
OLD  DUPLICATE  BOOKS,  OLD  LETTERS  AND  WRAPPINGS. 
KEEP  CARDBOARD,  BROWN  PAPER  AND  COLOURED 
PAPERS  SEPARATE.    DO  NOT  INCLUDE  GREASY  PAPER. 

CLEAR  OUT  YOUR  PREMISES 
AND  CLEAR  IT  REGULARLY. 


INFORM  YOUR  LOCAL  COUNCIL,  WHO  WILL 

COLLECT  IT. 

PAPER  IS  A  WEAPON 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  SUPPLY 
REQUIRES    IT  URGENTLY. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1941 
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VICARS  BROTHERS 

■  STABLISHID  l»74  LTD. 

OLD  AND   MODERN   PAINTINGS   AND  DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS   AND  ETCHINGS 


FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS 
Oil  Painting  by  Abraham  Mignon 
Fully  signed  and  dated  1671.       Size  of  Panel  29 J  x  24i  inches.       From  the  Collection  of  The  Marquess  of  Reading 

A  superb  example  of  this  artist's  work 


12,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


A  CHARLES  II  CUP 

By  A.  Moore  (maker's  mark  only),  London,  circa  1670.    Height  7  ins.    Weight  33  ozs. 

This  Cup,  the  only  one  of  its  type  which  appears  to  bs  known,  bears  the  Arms  of  Sir  John  Bridgman,  3rd  Bt.,  of 
Castle  Bromwich,  Co.  Warwick  (1667-1747),  and  may  have  been  made  as  a  special  order  for  his  christening. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 

3    BURY    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  4732 


